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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL PARR SERVICE. 



Department of the Interior, 

National Park Service, 
Washington^ October 15^ 1919. 

Sir : In submitting this third annual report of the National Park 
Service, which covers the tourist season that has just come to an end, 
and the fiscal affairs of the bureau for the year ended June 30 last, 
I am more than pleased to advise you that in every branch of our 
activities successful results, directly beneficial to the national parks, 
have been obtained. 

On the other hand, legislation enacted during the year has added 
two new national parks of great distinction to the system, ajid has 
opened new avenues of development that will make our future ad- 
ministrative efforts more effective. Other legislation which failed 
of enactment, on account of the accumulation of business at the close 
of the last Congress, passed either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously, thus indicating a generally favorable senti- 
ment toward meritorious national-park measures. 

However, quite aside from our administration, protection, and 
improvement of the parks and the extension and advancement of the 
system by Congress, the enormous use of these great playgrounds is 
worthy of first consideration because this is the factor that deter- 
mines the success or failure of what the Government is doing for and 
with the national parks. Never before has there been such travel in 
America, and never before have so many people toured the parks. 

Released from the strain of war activities, and freed from the 
power of sentiment against vacation touring, there was a general 
desire to move about the country for recreation, for amusement, in 
search of new business opportunities, and oftentimes simply to get 
a change of scene. It was this overwhelming ambition to get far 
from the activities of the previous two years that prompted thou- 
sands to go from coast to coast and through many national. parks in 
their automobiles, using hotels as they traveled, or, as was very often 
the case, taking their own equipment and supplies and camping 
along the highways. 

Likewise, other thousands sought the service of the trains to take 
tJiem away to new scenes and they 'came to the national parks from 
every corner of the United States. Travelers from abroad put in 
appearance once more, and all combined to make this the greatest 
travel season in the history of the Nation. 

11 
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12 REPOKT OF DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

BUREAU OF SERVICE HELPS. 

The attitude of the United States Railroad Administration toward 
travel influenced profoundly the general interest in making extensive 
trips. By sharp contrast with its firm policy of discouraging travel 
during the war, it took the opposite stand soon after the cessation of 
hostilities, with the result that winter resorts of the South and West 
enjoyed extremely heavy patronage. Continuing this policy, the 
administration, through its passenger traffic committees, authorized 
extensive advertising of the summer resorts of the country, with 
special emphasis on the national parks, because they were public 
possessions and under the control of the Government. The promo- 
tion of park travel, of course, fell naturally to the western com- 
mittee and the bureau of service, national parks and monuments, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

This service bureau had been created nearly a y^ar before for the 
purpose of coordinating the distribution of park-travel information, 
advising ticket agents regarding ways and means of reaching the 
parks, and forming the point of contact between the National Park 
Service and its business mterests on the one hand and the Railroad 
Administration on the other. The war had prevented the achieve- 
ment of most of the results desired, but this bureau was well or- 
ganized and prepared to perform its functions when changed condi- 
tions made the resumption of travel promotion advisable. 

It planned a series of national-park booklets, which were prepared 
and published in cooperation with a committee on advertising under 
the supervision of the western passenger committee, differing from 
the usual railroad folder in shape, and vastly more attractive, this 
series of booklets on the national parks became at qnce the most 
powerful inducement to travel in the parks that had appeared since 
the publication of the National Parks Portfolio some three years a^o, 
and was more effective than the portfolio because issued earlier in 
the season than the older series. Not only did the beautiful series 
of railroad booklets greatly increase train travel to the national 
parks, but it very appreciably influenced automobile travel. 

I dwell upon the beauty and effectiveness of these booklets because 
I am in a position to appraise their value and likewise the work of 
the Bureau of Service in distributing them with the other travel 
data throughout the length and breadth of the land. I think this 
bureau should be one of the institutions of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to survive the return of the lines to private operation. I 
think the series of national-park publications— as well illustrated and 
as well written as any railroad publication issued in recent years — 
might be reissued each year for distribution by the bureau and by 
the National Park Service, because we can and do use this series witn 
great effectiveness. 

A NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU. 

With a coordinated railroad travel bureau and a division of the 
National Park Service charged solely with the encouragement of 
American travel by rail and automobile working together and in har- 
mony with all other agencies interested in the promotion of touring 
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in this country, we will be able to meet the competition of Europe 
from the beginning of its renewed activity. 

I can not too strongly recommend the establishment of a travel 
division in the National Park Service. It is vitally important to the 
Nation, and our bureau is certainly the place for it, because no other 
agency of the Government is so interested in or closely connected 
with the touring public as is this Service. 

A division of touring could cooperate closely with the resorts of 
the Nation, whether in a national park or not, and bv issuing pro- 
motive literature under the stamj) of the approval of the department 
and the Service could more effectively stimulate travel in the United 
States than any other agency, because its data would not be selfish 
or exaggerated and would have the confidence of everybody using it. 
This is the type of literature that several foreign countries use, and 
it is distributed through governmental or semiofficial offices. 

Another reason for the establishment of a touring division is to be 
found in the fact that the National Park Service is not equipped to 
adequately furnish the information that is now requested of it. 
Last spring inquiries were received at the rate of several hundred a 
day, and although two additional clerks were secured from the 
department to assist in answering the vast number of requests for 
travel data, it was impossible to keep abreast of the incoming tide of 
mail. 

COMPBTITION OP EUROPE. 

To say that European nations will seek to recover their Amer- 
ican tourist business is to state a self-evident fact. One of their 
greatest and most profitable prewar sources of income was the throng 
of tourists that yearly crossed the ocean from America. It is but 
natural that they should seek to rebuUd this business among their 
first efforts at reconstruction of their shattered fortunes. Also it 
is to be expected that Americans will travel in Europe again as 
soon as facilities are available for their accommodation and en- 
tertainment. The nations that have a tourist business to rebuild 
will undoubtedly operate official advertising bureaus for the en- 
couragement of American travel. Some of them are engaged in 
such promotion work now, and are already obtaining results. All 
this is to be expected, but should not America, through her Gov- 
ernment, take similar official steps to encourage touring here ? Cer- 
tainly this seems the course to pursue. 

Protection of the dyestuff industry of the United States wUl 
come as a matter of course, aid to our potash producers will doubt- 
less be granted, and similar assistance will be given to other in- 
dustrial organizations; but what protection will the great resorts 
of this country have from the greatest campaign for tourist travel 
in foreign lands that will ever have been waged? There is only 
one kind of aid that can be offered to these enterprises and that is 
active promotion of all travel in America by the Government through 
an agency such as this Service; it, in turn, working in cooperation 
with the railroads, the automobile associations, highway associa- 
tions, mountaineering clubs, travel organizations, etc. The estab- 
lishment of such an agency is a present national necessity. 
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14 REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE PARK SERVICE. 

We have not been able to issue any entirely new literature re- 
garding touring in the national parks, but the circulars of informa- 
tion for all of the parks were corrected, and issued in considerably 
increased editions. An illustrated cover of high-grade coated paper 
was used for the first time and made these circulars quite attrac- 
tive, and probably induced many p^eople to keep them. These book- 
lets were distributed by the Service, by the park superintendents, 
and by the Bureau of Service, National Parks and Monuments, of 
the Railroad Administration, and to a limited extent by commercial 
clubs and highway associations of the Western States. 

"Mountaineering in Rocky Moimtain National Park," by Super- 
intendent Roger W. Toll, of Mount Rainier Park, was issued prior 
to the opening of the season. It is a valuable manual for mountain 
climbers in Rocky Mountain Park and has been eagerly received 
by the outdoor clubs and individuals interested in the sport it 
cnampions and helps. It is a sale publication, under the control 
of the Superintendent of Documents. 

" Wild Animals of Glacier National Park," bj Vernon Bailey and 
Florence Merriam Bailey, which I described m last year's report, 
also came from the printer early in the current year, and the first 
edition is already exhausted. 

A new edition of the popular pamphlet, " Glimpses of Our Na- 
tional Parks," is in the hands of the Government Printing Office and 
will be ready for general distribution next spring. Another pam- 
phlet, entitled " Glmipses of Our National Monuments," is in course 
of preparation and will probably appear early next season. 

Popular publications on the wild life of Mount Rainier National 
Park and the flora of Glacier National Park are to be issued during 
the winter months. Data for these books were gathered in the 
parks in August and September. 

As usual, we published large editions of automobile maps, which 
were widely distributed, free of charge. 

PICTURE SERVICE. 

The stock of motion-picture films, lantern slides, and other pic- 
torial material belonging to the Service was considerably used dur- 
ing the year, but was not in so much demand as it was prior to the 
war. The material, on the other hand, is in need of repair and re- 
classification. Much good motion-picture film should be edited. All 
of this work requires time that could not be afforded during the 
past year. 

Meantime there has been a larger demand than ever before for 
permission to make motion pictures in the national parks. Permits 
covering this work in the parks require the delivery of one positive 
print of all film finally selected for use to the National Park Serv- 
ice. Thus the prospects of largely augmenting our film stocks are 
bright. 

The traveling exhibits of national-park pictures, mentioned in last 
year's report, is still in great demand and is being constantly ex- 
hibited in public libraries. More of these exhibits would be pow- 
erful factors in promoting national-park tours, and as soon as the 
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Washington office of the Service is provided with money for ma- 
terial of this kind, it will be secured in large quantities. 

EXHIBITS OP NATIONAL-PARK PICTURES. 

In February I conducted, at the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
D. C, a photographic exhibit of winter scenes in the national parks. 
This display attracted a very large attendance of official and private 
citizens of Washington and other cities. The parks represented were 
Mount Rainier, Yosemite, Yellowstone, Sequoia, Grand Canyon, and 
Rocky Mountain, and included some of the finest works of such 
well-known photographers as Asahel Curtis, Herbert W. Gleason, 
J. E. Haynes, Rodney Glisan, Lindley Eddy, and the WiswaU 
brothers. 

In the exhibition of the activities of the Interior Department, 
held in May, a comprehensive display of park pictures was the chief 
representation of this bureau. 

A STUDY OF THE PARK TRAVEL. 

Having covered the range of our activities in the promotion of 
travel and the furnishing of information, and having discussed the 
effective work of the railroads and other agencies in stimulating in- 
terest in the national parks, it is well to revert to a further survey of 
the season's travel. 

The most significant data to consider are the total travel figures 
for the past three years; 1917, the best season prior to that of this 
year ; 1918, t^p war year, which saw decreased travel in nearly all the 
parks ; and 1919, by a considerable margin the most satisfactory sea- 
son in the history of the park system. These figures follow : 

Number of 
Year. visitors. 

1917 488, 268 . 

1918 451, 691 

1919 755, 325 

Expressing this in the striking terms of percentage, travel in 1919 
increased 54 per cent over that of the previous record year and 67 
per cent over the war season of last year. 

Now let us consider the increase in motor travel to the national 
parks, which is more astounding than the total increase. The follow- 
ing figures tell the story : 

Number of 
Year. private cars. 

1917 ^ 54, 692 

1918 ^ - - 1 : 53, 966 

1919 97, 721 

The increase in the number of cars is 78 per cent over the number 
that entered the parks in 1917. While the numbers of motorists en- 
tering in these cars might not bear the same relation to each other, 
nevertheless, in the absence of exact data on the number of tourists 
visiting the parks each season, we may safely assume that they have 
increased this year 75 per cent over the number of motorists that 
toured the park system m 1917. 

In Yellowstone National Park, where a very accurate record is 
kept of each class of travel, the statistics of private motor travel 
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prove, the reliability of these percentages. The following table shows 
this clearly : 



Year. 


Number of 
private cars. 


Number of 
motorists. 


1917 


5,703 
4,734 
10,737 


21,268 


1918 


17,317 


1919 


39.886 







TRAVELERS COME PROM EVERY STATa 

Just as the rail lines brought people to the parks from every State 
in the Union and from several foreign countries, so the motorists 
came in their own cars from every comer of the country and from 
Canada and Mexico, traveling on the great transcontinental high- 
ways until they reached the approach roads to the national parks 
where they used what will be the park-to-park highway. Some mo- 
torists visited all of the national parks, and many others toured from 
two to four or five. 

More than half carried their own supplies and camp equipment 
and enjoyed their playgrounds in their own way. As they went from 
their own homes to tne parks or between the^e reservations, they 
found in almost every town a well-kept automobile camp which they 
were privileged to use free of charge. Many of these camps are 
rather elaborately equipped with electric or gas stoves and ample 
water supplies. Wood is nearly always made available. Of course 
small charges are made in some places to cover the cost of wood or 
other fuel. 

The evolution of the automobile camp has been a source of great 
interest to me. I have seen it grow year by year from a modest space 
in a park of a thriving western city to large and bountif uUjr supplied 
camps in hundreds of towns and cities. It is now an institution of 
the West and particularly of the park-to-park highway. 

CONVENTIONS IN THE PARKS. 

There has been considerable use of the parks for conventions this 
year, and in some cases these gatherings have caused such over- 
crowding of hotel and camp facilities that more or less inconven- 
ience and discomfort resulted. It is doubtful whether the holding of 
conventions in the parks can be generally encouraged again until 
such time as most of the hotel and camp facilities are extended. 

Among the large conventions held in the parks were those of the 
Montana Bankers' Association in Yellowstone Park; the Washing 
ton Bankers' Association, the West Coast Lumbermen's Association, 
the Association of Western Confectioners, the Knights of Pythias, 
and Order of the Eastern Star, in Mount Rainier; and the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, in Yosemite. 

INTERPARK TRAIN PARTIES. 

Another unusual feature of the season's travel was the number of 
large parties that traveled between the parks by train. I have no 
means of knowing just how many such parties toured all or part of 
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the park system, but several have been reported to the Service in the 
course of the summer, among them the Travel Club of America 
party and the Massachusetts Forestry Association which visited 
Kocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Glacier, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, 
Yosemite, and Grand Canyon National Parks. The unique and in- 
teresting trip of the Brooklyn Eagle party is described elsewhere 
in this report. It visited Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Glacier, and 
Mount Rainier National Parks and two parks of the Canadian 
system. 

The National Editorial Association, nearly 400 strong, visited 
Crater Lake and Mount Rainier National Parks and some of the 
Canadian parks. 

THE PARK-TO-PARK HIGHWAY. 

The prospects for the establishment of the national park-to-park 
highway as a great system of interstate routes in the West have 
grown brighter almost daily ^ince the opening of the past touring 
season. The immense value of such a system has come to be appre- 
ciated more this year than ever before. There is now a wide demand 
for the highway, where prior to this year its importance was seen 
by relatively few communities, most oi which were on direct routes 
to the national parks, and had unusual opportunities to observe its 
growing volume of motor travel. 

The unprecedented travel of the season just closed, however, 
demonstrated to cities and towns far distant from the national parks 
that these great playgrounds were the most powerful magnets for 
motoring tourists that the western country possessed, and that if this 
travel was to continue and grow in volume roads to and between 
the national parks must be made the object of special attention by 
the various States and all of their local subdivisions. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE AND OTHER INTERPARK TOURS. 

Another reason for the unusual interest that is being taken in the 
park-to-park highway plans is foimd in the operation of special 
transportation service between certain parks during the past summer. 
The Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. and the Glacier Park 
Transportation Co. cooperated in the operation of an automobile 
line between Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, making an 
overnight stop in Helena. The maintenance of this service natu- 
rally attracted attention to the feasibility of making the trip between 
the two parks and many private cars followed the automobile stages. 
Likewise an attempt to maintain service between Denver, Rocky 
Mountain Park, and Yellowstone Park by the owners of the trans- 
portation lines of these two parks by way of Cheyenne, Casper, 
Thermopolis, and Cody, Wyo., stimulated extraordinary interest in 
that section of the interpark highway. 

The first extensive park-to-park trip to be made utilizing the 
facilities of this interpark motor service was taken in July and 
early August by a party organized by and under the guidance of the 
Brooklyn Dailjr Eagle. This party traveled in a special train to 
Denver, where it transferred to cars of the Rocky Moimtain Parks 
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Transportation Co. for a tour of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Thence in national park cars it proceeded to Cheyenne where 
it attended the Frontier's Day celebration on July 25. Later a por- 
tion of the party motored across Wyoming, through Yellowstone 
Park, and thence to Glacier National Park in the cars of the Yellow- 
stone Park Transportation Co. and the Glacier Park Transportation 
Co., respectively. In the meantime, the special train carried the other 
members of the party between the three parks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.' From Glacier Park the entire party proceeded to Mount 
Rainier Park by special train. Thus the interpark motor service 
was inaugurated and travel between parks by special train was like- 
wise begun by this group of Brooklyn people. 

Sections oi the highway between Rocky Mountain and Yellow- 
stone Parks that were in bad condition prevented the continuation 
of the regular automobile service throughout the season, but, as I 
have indicated, this service was maintained between Yellowstone and 
Glacier Parks for a considerable period of time. 

Of course hundreds of motorists traveling in their own cars 
visited more than one park during the summer, and numerous parties 
toured every big park of the system. 

BY AUTOMOBILE PROM SEQUOIA TO MOUNT RAINIER. 

In my own car I covered a large mileage on several of the roads 
in Oregon, Washington, and California which will become sections 
of the park-to-park highway when it is finally designated. The 
tour that I originally planned was to have extended from Sequoia 
National Park to Yosemite, Crater Lake, Mount Rainier, Glacier, 
Yellowstone, and Rocky Moimtain Parks, but lack of time and con- 
ditions demanding return to California from Mount Rainier Park 
prevented the completion of this tour. However, I covered the high- 
way between Lake Tahoe and Yosemite National Park by wav of 
Tioga Pass, thence I drove to General Grant and the Sequoia Park 
region, turning northward at Visalia and proceeding to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence to Crater Lake National Park by way of the coast 
redwood region of California, inspecting on the way the logging 
operations that are engaged in cutting the big redwood trees and 
looking into the possibility of preserving several of the groves of 
these redwoods that have not as yet been touched. 

Leaving Crater Lake Park, I drove to The Dalles, Oreg., on the 
highway system east of the Cascade Mountains, visiting the thriv- 
ing city of Bend and other communities en route. From The Dalles 
to Portland I drove over the wonderful Columbia River Highway. 
The last leg of the northward journey was from Portland to Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Mount Rainier National Park. 

Compelled to abandon my trip to the Rocky Mountain Park, I 
returned to Medford, Oreg., over the Pacific Highway, and thence 
drove directly to Klamath Falls, from which point I moved south- 
ward over the lava beds of the Pitt River region, where I visited 
the beautiful Burney Falls, which John Muir long ago mentioned 
as one of the most beautiful waterfalls in the State. 

Returning to the main highway system of the central part of 
California, I passed as closely as possible the Hat Creek district 
of Lassen Volcanic National Park. Practically all of the roads 
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covered on this tour of more than 4,000 miles will undoubtedly 
become links in the interpark highway system. 

DESIONATION OP HIGHWAY, FIRST STEP. 

Many of the sections of any interpark highway ^stem are, of 
course, so situated as to naturally require no special designation, 
and in such cases the roads are either being repaired or plans for 
their improvement are under way. On the other hand, in several 
States there are numerous routes that might be selected as sections 
of the system, and it is necessarjr to choose one or two routes for 
special attention if the funds available are not to be spread thinly 
and ineffectively over all such roads. It is a program of selection 
of routes that is necessary at this time. Once selected, it would 
be the advisable thing for all States and local communities through 
which the park-to-park highway woi^ld run to concentrate their 
funds on these sections of the system before extensively improving 
other roads. 

In the northwest many sections of the interpark system have been 
designated. Much of this work was done by the National Parks 
Highways Association, which has headquarters in Spokane, Wash., 
particularly between Yellowstone, Glacier, Mount Eainier, and Crater 
Lake National Parks. Some routes have also been designated by the 
Yellowstone Trail Association ; and the National Park-to-Park High- 
way Association, with headquarters in Cody, Wyo., has selected and 
marked the Yellowstone highway between Cheyenne and Cody, the 
eastern entrance to Yellowstone Park. 

There is a general disposition on the part of the States of the 
northwest to improve these roads in advance of other highways, and 
this is especially true in Montana and Wyoming, where recently-ap- 
proved bond issues have made considerable sums of money available 
for road work in cooperation with the Federal Government under 
the Federal aid laws. In these States roads leading to Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks were among the first to be considered 
for extensive development. 

Wyoming is concentrating most of her funds on roads approach- 
ing the east and south gateways to Yellowstone Park, while Montana 
is making comprehensive plans for a great east and west highway 
that will bring throngs to the parks from beyond her bordei*s, and 
for several cross-State roads that will considerably distribute the 
interpark travel through her communities as it passes from one great 
park to another. Among these cross-State roads are the Yellowstone- 
Glacier Bee-Line highway through Livingston, White Sulphur 
Springs, and Great Falls, traversmg the Little Belt Mountains; the 
"Geysers to Glaciers" highway through Livingston, Bozeman, 
Helena, and Choteau, by way of Wolf Creek Canyon ; and the Flat- 
head Valley route, which takes its course through Butte, Missoula, 
and Kalispell to the western entrance of Glacier National Park. 

Colorado, too, has given special attention to her park-approach 
roads. 

ALTERNATIVE ROUTES ADVISABLa 

When the idea of an interpark highway was first suggested, it was 
conceived as a great circle route beginning and ending in Denver, 
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Colo., and following the Eocky Mountains north to and through 
Kocky Mountain, Yellowstone, and Glacier Parks, thence along to the 
west side of the Cascades to and through Mount Kainier and Crater 
Lake Parks, thence into California, skirting the west side of the 
Sierras and connecting the four parks in that State, thence to the 
Grand Canyon and by way of New Mexico back to Colorado, with 
Mesa Verde Park as an objective, and finally completing the circle 
after making Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak a part of the route. 

It is now quite evident that there must be a number of alternative 
routes in the system and a number of what may be termed small cir- 
cle tours for the use of motorists who can not complete the big trip 
in one season. For instance, there must be an alternative route from 
Denver to Salt Lake City, whence sections will run to the western 
entrance to Yellowstone National Park, to Zion Canyon, and the 
north rim of the Grand Canyon, across to Portland, Oreg.,and like- 
wise to Lake Tahoe and Yosemite by way of the Lincoln Highway 
and the Roosevelt Highway. Again, in Oregon an alternative road 
should skirt the east side of the Cascades from The Dalles through 
Bend to Crater Lake National Park, thence east of the California 
mountains on El Camino Sierra to Lassen Volcanic Park, Lake 
Tahoe, and through Tioga Pass to Yosemite, or through Owens Val- 
ley to Southern California and the Grand CanyDn; or, perhaps, 
from Crater Lake through the great redwood forests, where another 
national park will be established, we hope in the early future, 
to Muir Woods National Monument, and thence to Yosemite and 
Sequoia Parks. There are several other such routes. As I have 
already stated, I traveled over several of these routes during the past 
summer. 

It is expected that the interpark system will be outlined before the 
elapse of many months. It merely requires now the time of a few 
enthusiastic believers in the project and the funds to defray the cost 
of a scouting and promotion tour. 

FRIENDS OP INTERPARK SYSTEM GATHER. 

On August 10 and 11 a meeting was held in Yellowstone National 
Park for the purpose of discussing ways and means of expeditiously 
advancing the selection and improvement of the park-to-park high- 
way and cooperating with this bureau in the encouragement of 
travel to the parks. Twelve States were represented at the confer- 
ence, which organized the National Parks Touring Association, to 
secure the "cooperation and coordination of all State and national 
highway associations with a view to a composite-road system leading 
to and connecting the national parks." This association is now com- 
pleting its organization by the selection of State vice presidents and 
the appointment of the necessary committees, which will have in 
hand the formulation of the details of its policies and the means of 
carrying them into effect. L. L. Newton of Cody, Wyo., is general 
secretary of the association. 

The men who attended the Yellowstone conference have all been, 
identified with good-roads movements in the Western States; they 
have the broadest conceptions of the purposes to be accomplished by 
the establishment of a highway connecting the national parks; they 
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are capable of rising above sectional jealousies and prejudices; and 
they may be expected to accomplish the end for which they are striv- 
ing. 

NATIONAL AID TO COMPLETE SYSTEM. 

I should point out again the fact that some links of any complete 
park-to-park system of highways may have to be constructed by the 
Federal Government without State cooperation. In certain States 
through which the highway would run most of the land belongs to 
the Federal Government and is either unreserved, unappropriated 
public land, or reserved for national forests, national parks, or under 
other forms of withdrawal. There is relatively small taxable prop- 
erty under the jurisdiction of the State. Such country is usually 
sparsely settled and the burden of building extensive roads would 
be more than the people could bear. In such cases, particularly 
where the road would be used principally by motorists en route to 
the national parks from all parts oi the United States, it would 
seem that the Federal Government would be under the obligation of 
defraying the cost of such sections of the interpark system. Such 
a section of the system would be a highway connecting Mesa Verde 
National Park and the Grand Canyon by way of the Natural Bridges, 
Rainbow Bridge, and Navajo National Monuments in southeastern 
Utah and northern Arizona. Practically all of the land such a high- 
way would traverse is under the control of the Federal Government, 
It should be recalled here that Senate bill 35 providing for the survey 
of this route for a national highway is now pending in Congress.^ 

aOOD ROADS NEEDED EVERYWHERE. 

Never before in the history of this or any other nation has there 
been such a widespread demand and necessity for good roads as at 
present. The enormous number of automobiles and trucks that are 
owned and used by the American people, which is increasing from 
10 to 25 per cent annually, and at present estimated at over 7,000,000, 
has developed the fact that the roads of a few years ago, which in 
general met the needs of horse-drawn vehicles in a satisfactory man- 
ner, are woefully inadequate to serve the motor-propelled traffic of 
to-day. To remedy this condition the Federal Government, the va- 
rious States, and the counties of the States are appropriating millions 
upon millions of dollars to improve existing roads and construct 
many thousand miles of new roads throughout the Nation, and es- 
pecially to pave the principally traveled roads with some sort of 
permanent pavement suitable for automobile travel ; all of which will 
make automobile and truck transportation pleasanter and cheaper, 
will develop the resources of the States and counties they serve, and 
will benefit the entire country through offering additional travel ad- 
vantageSi, the exchange of money, thought, knowledge, and the recrea- 
tional benefits that make those who spend their vacations in travel 
more healthy, virile, and better able to meet the exacting demands of 
our business life. 

^See report on S. 4439, a similar biU in the 65th Congress on p. 242 of the 1018 
annual report. 
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PAVING ROADS TO NATIONAL PARKS. 

Many of the States and counties in which our national parks are 
located have provided, or are providing, paved highways to the park 
entrances. Notable examples of this are found in California, where 
Tulare County has paved the highway to Three Rivers, the junction 
of the entrance roads to Sequoia Park, and the State has recently 
passed a $40,000,000 bond issue containing an item of $300,000 for 
completing the paving of the roads to the park line; at Yosemite 
Park, where the State has undertaken the construction of a paved 
highway from Merced to El Portal ; in Oregon, where the State and 
the Federal Government are engaged in the construction of a high- 
way that will later be paved from Medford to the west entrance of 
Crater Lake Park, a distance of 72 miles ; in Pierce County, Wash., 
where bonds have been sold and funds set aside to pave next year 
the Nisqually entrance road to Mount Rainier Park and within the 
next two years to complete and pave a road to join our proposed 
new highway up the Carbon River within this park ; and in Colorado, 
where the State is spending $200^000 in improving the entrance 
roads to Rocky Mountain Park, which they will undoubtedly pave a 
little later, this in addition to the construction of the Fall River 
Road, which is being built over the Continental Divide connecting 
the east and west sides of the park. The State of Montana and 
several of its counties are engaged in making permanent improve- 
ments in roads approaching Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, and 
Wyoming is rebuilding two roads leading to the south entrance of 
the Yellowstone, both States concentrating a large portion of their 
highway funds on these park approaches. 

NO MONEY FOR PARK ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 

Although there has been such tremendous activity in the con- 
struction of roads in the national-park States, practically no money- 
has been available for road extensions in the national parks this 
year with the exception of a fimd provided to complete the rebuild- 
ing of the El Portal Road in Yosemite National Park. Work on 
the highways under our jurisdiction has been confined entirely to 
ordinary maintenance and repair, while in some parks the funds 
available have not even been sufficient to prevent perceptible deterio- 
ration. 

The program covering the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars by the Federal Government in cooperation with the States 
in the building of highways was adopted soon after the close of the 
war, and the same legislation contained a provision for a compre- 
hensive improvement and extension of roads in the national forests. 
The road-building program of these measures is to be carried out 
over a period of years, and in my opinion a similar program, with 
the appropriation of approximately $1,000,000 a year for extending 
the existing road system of the parks and undertaking the paving 
of such parts of this system as may be advisable, should be adopted 
by Congress. 

In regard to the paving of highways, it is certain that this is the 
only economic means of meeting the constantly increasing road- 
maintenance expense. In some parks paving must be done, and it 
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can justly be said that motorists visiting our parks have a right to 
demand from the Government, as they do^ as good, if not better, 
roads in the national parks than are furnished by 'the States ana 
counties as approaches to the parks, especially as the Government 
exacts an entrance fee from the automobile owners for using the 
park roads. 

The greatest immediate need for permanent paving is found in 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Crater Lake, and Mount Rainier National 
Parks, and in order to meet these needs I have incorporated in my 
estimates for the 1921 fiscal year items for starting the pavment of 
the most needed sections of the roads in Yosemite, lellowstone, and 
Crater Lake Parks and for graveling and providing a sub-base for 
the pavement of roads in Mount Bainier Park, and I trust that Con- 
gress will realize the economic advantage and real necessity for this 
work. The annual cost of sprinkling and maintaining to a satis- 
factory standard certain septions of the heaviest-traveled roads in 
some of the parks will provide the interest on the cost of paving 
them, their maintenance expense after being paved, and establish 
a sinking fund to repay the indebtedness in from 20 to 40 years, at 
the same time adding to the enjoyment and comfort of travel and 
lessening' the expense of those who will use the roads. 

As will be noted in the following discussion of the activities of 
the National Park Service, there are a number of important new 
highway construction projects ready to be undertaken, all necessary 
surveys and estimates having been completed and approved. This 
is the time for the Nation to adopt a broad-guage road extension 
and paving program for the national parks, and I sincerely trust 
that it may be approved by Congress in connection with our budget 
for the next fiscal year. 

GENERAL ENQINEERINQ DEPARTMENT. 

Much important work has been accomplished during the past year 
in development and execution of general engineering projects under 
the direction of Civil Engineer George E. Goodwin. The general 
engineering division is charged primarily with the formulation of 
plans for new roads and trails, the gathering of all data relating 
to such projects, and the preparation of the same for the approval 
of the Service and final submission to Congress when adopted by the 
Service and the department. As necessity arises, however, engineer- 
ing work is carried to completion by the civil engineer. Throughout 
the working season of 1918 he supervised the maintenance and im- 
provement of the roads of the Yellpwstone. 

NEW ROADS PLANNED AND SURVEYED. 

During the past year the most important project to be developed 
was that covering a transmountain road connecting the east and 
west sides of Glacier Park. The survey was undertaken during the 
autumn of 1918, and the project, with all quantities and estimates, 
was framed during the wmter. It is now ready to submit to you 
for final approval as a part of the Glacier Park budget for the 1921 
fiscal year. 
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Another very important survey undertaken and now approach- 
ing completion is a part of a road project which contemplates the 
connecting of the Yosemite Valley with Tenaya Lake on the Tioga 
Eoad by a highway up the Merced Canyon to Little Yosemite Valley, 
thence along the route of the trail to Clouds Rest and Forsyth Pass, 
and thence along the upper reaches of Tenaya Canyon to the lake. 

Of equal value from almost every standpoint is the survey of a 
road in Sequoia Park, which has just been completed. This highway 
will connect the road in the valley of the Middle Fork of the 
Kaweah River with the Giant Forest and will ascend the steep slopes 
of the- mountain of which the famed Moro Rock is the commanding 
feature. Construction work should begin on this road next year. 

ENQINEERINQ STUDIES IN GRAND CANYON AND OTHER PARKS. 

Reconnaissance and other surveys and preliminary examinations 
of prospective road routes were also conducted in Grand Canyon and 
Mount jRainier National Parks. A road along the rim of the Grand 
Canyon from El Tovar Hotel to Grand View is the important project 
of the former park, and in the latter a highway up the Carbon Riv^r 
to the mouth of the Carbon Glacier is the next improvement to be 
made. 

Another proposed highway route examined by the general engineer 
is known as the Trail Ridge " Y " route in Rocky Mountain National 
Park. This road, when constructed, will leave the Fall River Road 
and run along the crest of the Rockies for several miles. At some 
future date it will be constructed down Windy Gulch to the lower 
levels of the park. Work on this road should begin next season. 

ROAD PROJECTS OP THE EARLY PUTURa 

Among other projects to be surveyed and developed in the early 
future are the proposed highways to Fern Lake and Loch Vale in 
Rocky Mountain Park, and a road from Moraine Park to the region 
of Longs Peak post office in the same park ; a road to the top of Mount 
Evans, if the territory including this mountain is added to Rocky 
Mountain Park; a road from Grayling Creek to the Madison River 
in Yellowstone Park, thus greatly improving access to the main 
highway system of this park from the Gallatin Valley; and new 
roads to Leigh and Jenny Lakes in the area proposed for addition to 
Yellowstone Park; a road to Diamond Lake from Crater Lake, in 
the event that the Diamond Lake region is added to Crater Lake 
National Park; and roads to Wetherill Mesa and to the Shiprock 
highway from the existing highway system of Mesa Verde Park. 

TRAIL ROUTES EXAMINED AND BRIDGES DESIGNED. 

Trail surveys and studies conducted by the general engineering di- 
vision include several important projects in the Grand Canyon Park 
and in the Belly River district of Glacier Park. The most important 
engineering project completed under the direct supervision of this 
division during the yea.r was the construction of the new road in the 
Gardiner River Canyon, Yellowstone National Park, thus eliminating 
the menace of a sliding hill which has endangered traffic in the can- 
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yon for many years. Another valuable piece of construction work 
accomplished directly by the division was the installation of a water 
system in Muir Woods Monument. 

Several very important bridges were designed by the division, and 
the projects were carried forward to the i)oint of letting contracts for 
actual construction work. Among the bridges designed were the new 
Marble Fork Bridge for Sequoia Park and an under-pass bridge for 
Sylvan Pass, Yellowstone Park, to replace the* well-known " cork- 
screw " bridge. Plans are now in course of development for a new 
bridge over the Flathead River at Belton at the western gateway to 
Glacier Park. 

USE OF T. N. T. 

Even in this brief discussion of some of our engineering problems 
in the national parks I do not want to overlook giving credit to 
T. N. T. for the splendid results which it has been possible to accom- 
plish with this material. Of the great quantities of surplus explo- 
sives which the War Department had on hand at the close of recent 
hostilities, the National Park Service was successful in securing a con- 
siderable amount of trinitrotoluene, or T. N. T., as it is popularly 
called. This powder has been utilized for blasting purposes in road 
and trail building and the like and has given uniform satisfaction,, 
besides effecting no small saving by making it unnecessary for us to 
purchase large quantities of dynamite and blasting powder as has. 
been done in the past. Where justified^ we have obtained quantities 
of T. N. T. for some of the parks sufficient to care for our needs for 
the next several years. 

VALUABLE ENQINEERINQ WORK AND ADVICa 

I am greatly pleased with the accomplishments of the engineering; 
division, and I feel that in establishing it for the purpose of plan- 
ning new road and other development, and advising the park supjer- 
intendents, as well as performing extremely valuable inspection 
service, the field force of the bureau has been greatly strengthened. 
On the other hand, the existing satisfactory method of managing the 
individual parks — ^that is, through centralizing all powers relating; 
to administration, protection, maintenance, and improvement in 
the superintendents — ^has been constantly maintained. 

LANDSCAPE ENQINEERINQ DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED. * 

In my last annual report I mentioned the appointment of Charles 
P. Punchard, jr., as landscape engineer in the field forces of the 
National Park Service. In recommending the establishment of 
the position of landscape engineer, I had some very definite objects 
in mind as possible of attainment only through the advice and as- 
sistance of a man trained in landscape architecture and yet possessed 
of the ability and willingness to take a very practical view of the 
problems to be solved, and to attack them always with full appre- 
ciation of the limitations of the park appropriations and the re- 
lation of these problems to other features of improvement of the 
park system. Mr. Punchard has met the difficult requirements of 
the place and has already made his department one of the most 
important influences for the betterment of the national parks. 
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The landscape engineer devoted a considerable portion of the year 
to travel in the parks of the West for the purpose of studying their 
various types of scenery and analyzing in some detail the landscape 
problems that awaited early solution, while broadly observing con- 
ditions requiring treatment according to his advice in the more 
or less distant future. The parks visited during the year were Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Mount Rainier, 
Crater Lake, Sequoia, General Grant, and Hawaii. Inspections 
were also made of Muir Woods, Casa Grande, Papago Saguaro, 
and Tumacacori National Monuments. 

PERMANENT CAMP IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED. 

In Yellowstone and Yosemite National Parks several months were 
spent by Mr. Punchard in planning the location and development 
of permanent camps or the rehabilitation of existing camp systems. 
The rearrangement and the improvement of the big camps of the 
Yellowstone Park Camping: Co. and the reconstruction of Camp Yose- 
mite, owi^ed by the Yosemite National Park Co., presented exceed- 
ingly important problems that are still receiving much attention. 

The location and improvement of automobile camps for private 
motorists has been another extremely important task of the land- 
scape engineer. During the year a complete camp system was 
outlined for Yellowstone National Park, and satisfactory progress 
was made on similar plans for several other reservations, notably 
Yosemite and Sequoia Parks. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AND PARK GATEWAYS. 

One of the most complex problems of park developm'^nt is that re- 
lating to the marking of park entrances with appropriate gateway 
structures. This landscape problem has been studied in a number 
t)f parks with very satisfactory results. Plans are now complete for 
several gateways that will be a distinct credit to the service. They 
will be entirely unique, yet as harmonious with their surroundings as 
any similar structures that I have seen. For some parks special ap- 
propriations must be secured before necessary gateways can be built, 
but I feel certain that the funds for these improvements will shortly 
be forthcoming. In all of my reports I have emphasized the advan- 
tages of the park gateway, not the least of which are the sense of 
pride and the thrill of pleasure that are inspired in the American 
tourist as he passes through imposing pillars or arches that announce 
to him that he is entering a great playground that belongs to him and 
to all America. 

ATTRACTIVE BUILDINGS DESIGNED AND SITES SELECTED. 

Besides the designing of gateways, it has been the duty of the 
landscape architect to plan employees' cottages, ranger stations, gaso- 
line and oil stations, automobile checking stations, comfort stations, 
etc., or to criticize plans submitted by the superintendents for such 
buildings. Locations for buildings of all kinds, whether they are to 
be erected by the Government or by the business interests catering to 
the needs of the public, are selected by the superintendents of the 
parks in conference with the landscape ^igineer on the ground, and 
all timber of the parks accessary in construction of such buildings is 
selected and marked for cutting by these officers. 
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FORESTS AND LAKES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 

The landscape engineer has also given his attention to forest im- 
provement and vista thinning in certain parks with excellent results. 
Closely related to this is the problem of preserving stands of trees 
along highways crossing private holdings, the clearing up of brush 
^nd down timber along roadsides, and the elimination of dead timber 
in flooded lakes, such as Lake Eleanor in Yosemite Park. These prob- 
lems are especially hard to solve in some cases because of the expense 
involved in making the necessary improvements, and in others because 
of the lack of interest in this work on the part of private individuals 
or corporations possessing property rights in the park waters or along 
the roads, or positive unwillingness on the part of such parties to 
cooperate in any way. 

STRICT CONSERVATION PRINCIPLES GOVERN LANDSCAPE BETTERMENT. 

In all of our landscape work the guiding principle followed is that 
the natural conditions of the parks must be disturbed as little as 
possible consistent with necessary development in the public interest, 
and where such conditions have been unnecessarily or carelessly or 
wrongfully changed in the past they must be restored where this 
can be done, and in any case made less objectionable if restoration to 
a state of nature is impossible. This principle is a corollary of the 
governing rule in our general policy that " the national parks must 
be maintained in absolutely unimpaired form for the use of future 
generations as well as those of our own time." 

For lack of space I have only briefly discussed a few of the func- 
tions of the landscape engineering department, and have touched only 
two or three of the salient features of our landscape betterment pro- 
gram. The details are to be found in the report of the landscape en- 
gineer in Appendix B and in the reports of the superintendents of a 
number of tne parks. They are worthy of careful perusal. It is de- 
sirable that the public know of this progressive and enlightened land- 
scape work, and it is to be hoj)ed that this work will be helped by the 
encouraging and assisting criticism of the people using the parks. 
Unfortunately there has been some recent adverse criticism of land- 
scape conditions in the parks by tourists who know our policies re- 
garding betterments, but who refuse to consider the practical difficul- 
ties in the way of accomplishing everything in a single year. 

VALUABLE AID IN LANDSCAPE PROBLEMS. 

Time and opportunity have combined this year to make it pos- 
sible to give a great amount of consideration to the preservation 
and, in some cases, the restoration of the native landscape of the 
national parks. In this activity I have been fortunate in receiving 
the advice and assistance of several noted architects and landscape 
engineexs . For instance, Mr. Charles Moore, chairman of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, accompanied me on a tour of inspection of 
Yosemite National Park and a part of the proposed Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park. On this trip his helpful criticisms were the source of 
inspiration and greatest encouragement to me. 

Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, former chaimian of the Commission 
of Fine Arts and always interested in national^ark progress, visited 
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Lafayette Park during the year and made some very interesting and 
constructive criticisms of conditions in that park which will pro- 
foundly influence its improvement. 

In December, 1918, Mr. Jens Jensen, landscape architect of 
Chicago, made a trip to Hot Springs Reservation, and gave his time, 
without charge, to the Government in supervising the planting of 
a large quantity of tulip, narcissus, hyacinth, and other bulbs on the 
Reservation area. He also made several valuable suggestions relat- 
ing to landscape improvement of the Reservation and the city of Hot 
Springs. 

AEROPLANES IN THE NATIONAL PARKS. 

The close of the war brought no decrease in the public interest in 
the construction and operation of aircraft. The minds of the people^ 
merely turned more definitely to the use of the aeroplane for pleas-^ 
ure and for commercial purposes. It was natural, therefore, that 
during the past season the aeroplane should have appeared in the 
national parks. 

On May 27 Lieut. J. S. Krull, flight commander at Mather Field, 
near Sacramento, Calif., landed in i osemite Valley after a success- 
ful flight from Mather Field. This is the first aeroplane to fly into- 
the famous valley. Later Lieut. Neubig, also of Mather Field, 
landed in the valley with a passenger, after a nonstop flight of 2 
hours and 40 minutes, coming from San Francisco, a distance of 
approximately 180 miles. 

The first aeroplane to fly over Rocky Mountain National Park 
landed near the Stanley Hotel on August 8, 1919. It was piloted by 
Mr. I. B. Humphreys, who was accompanied by Mr. A. M. Lendrum. 
The machine used was a Curtis-Oriole biplane. 

Tentative proposals to operate aircraft in the national parks for 
the purpose of transporting passengers have been made from time 
to time during the year, but as yet no complete proposition has been 
submitted to the National Park Service. Among the tentative pro- 
posals were suggestions that an aeroplane line be established between 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, with side trips through the 
parks themselves, and that aeroplanes be used as means of connect- 
ing the north and south rims of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
While the former proposal is believed to be partly feasible, the latter 
is probably wholly impracticable, because of the fact that it would 
be necessary to rise to a gi^eat altitude above the Grand Canyon in 
order to obtain the proper factor of safety. This would necessitate 
taking passengers to an altitude of from iO,000 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea, which would result in occasional distress and injury, and, 
of course, the Grand Canyon from such an altitude would be indis- 
tinct. I am of the opinion, however, that aeroplanes can be used to 
great advantage in several of the national parks, and undoubtedly 
the time is not far distant when service between the parks can be 
maintained by the use of heavier-than-air machines. 

Experiments conducted during the past year in California, par- 
ticularly from the base at Mather Field, have determined the 
practicability of using the aeroplane for fire patrols over forested 
areas. Patrols have been made in the national forests in the State 
of California with great effectiveness, and during the recent ex- 
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tensive forest fires they rendered much aid in detecting and con- 
trolling the flames. It is to be hoped, as Yosemite and Sequoia Parks 
are not far distant from Mather Field, that some arrangements can 
be made next year for regular fire patrols by aeroplane over these 
park areas. Owing to the expense of maintaining aeroplanes near 
other parks, we may not be able to utilize them for fire patrols at 
present^ut they could be used to great advantage in all of the parks 
of the Rocky Mountains where the fire hazard is often great and 
where during the past summer there were unusually large fires to 
contend with. 

THE NATIONAL PARKS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION. 

In my report for last year and in statements issued from time to 
time from the National Park Service I have called attention to the 
fact that the national parks and monuments have educational ad- 
vantages of value which have not as yet been utilized to any appre- 
ciable extent either by the colleges and universities of the Nation or 
by individual scholars and scientists unassociated with particular 
institutions. As I have gone about the parks this year, their useful- 
ness as fields for practical summer investigations in numerous 
branches of scientific and historic research have impressed me more 
forcibly than ever before, and I am extremely anxious that steps 
should be taken in several of the largest parks next year to demon- 
strate the practicability of conducting studies of the natural features 
at reasonable expense to students availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities for tjie field laboratory work that the parks afford. 

NATIONAL PARKS STUDIED AT COLUMBIA. 

I have not intended to convey the idea that there is not a deep in- 
terest in this proposed educational use of the national parks outside 
of the National Park Service. There are many far-seeing educators, 
public officials, and men and women in several very different walks 
of life who are thoroughly alive to th\s enlarged opportunity. Sev- 
eral associations with high public aims have also become interested 
in the subject. Columbia University has definitely opened the field 
of national-parks study as a distinct feature of its curriculum. It 
has announced, and is actually conducting, a course in the scenery of 
the national parks, with special emphasis on its production or forma- 
tion by the forces of nature that have developed the surface of the 
earth and are to-day modifying and changing it. It is not unlikely 
that Columbia will follow this course with a field expedition of 
faculty members and students to one of the national parks. 

THE LB CONTB MEMORIAL LECTURES. 

Meanwhile the University of California, through its extension 
division, has established courses of lectures on the national parks 
which are to be given each year in Yosemite Valley. These are to 
be known as the Le Conte Memorial Lectures, in commemoration 
of the late Prof. Joseph Le Conte's devotion to Yosemite National 
Park and his contributions to science. 
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The first course of these lectures was delivered in Yosemite Valley 
this season, in accordance with the following program: 

I. Willis L. Jepson, professor of botany, University of CaUfornla : 

1. The History and Origin of the Buttercup Family in Yosemite. Tues- 

day, June 24. 

2. The Biology of the Chaparral. Thursday, June 26. 

3. The Ancestry of the Yosemite Pines and Sequoias. Friday, June 27. 
II. William Frederic Bad^, literary executor of John Muir : 

1. John Muir, Nature, and Yosemite. Tuesday, July 1. 

2. Muir's View of the Valley's Origin. Thursday, July 3. 

3. Muirs Services to the Nation. Friday, July 4. 

III. Frangois Emile Matthes, geologist. United States Geological Survey : 

1. Origin of Yosemite Valley, as Indicated in the History of its Water- 

falls. Tuesday, July 8. 

2. The Highest Ice Flood in the Yosemite Valley. Wednesday, July 9. 

(To be delivered at Glacier Point.) 

3. The Origin of the Granite Domes of Yosemite. Saturday, July 12. 
IV. A. L. Kroeber, professor of anthropology. University of California : 

1. Tribes of the Sierra. Friday, July 11. 

2. Indians of Yosemite. Saturday, July 12. 

3. Folk-lore of Yosemite. Sunday, July 13. 

The 1920 series will probably include lectures by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam on anthropological subjects — ^by Dr. J. C. Merriam on the 
Philosophy of Le Conte; by Dr. Joseph Grinnell on zoology; and 
by Dr. A. C. Lawson on geology. 

CAMP FIRE EDUCATIONAL TALKS. 

Dr. Matthes, of the Geological Survey, who delivered some of the 
Le Conte lectures during the past season, remained in the park for a 
considerable time and delivered many talks and addresses at the 
public camps and at the Sierra Club camp fires. Likewise, in Yellow- 
stone National Park, Mr. M. P. Skinner, who has studied the wild 
flowers, mammals, and birds of that park for many years, gave talks 
on the features of the park to Howard Eaton's big trail party at its 
camp fires and to other interested groups of visitors. He is now en- 
gaged in collecting specimens for the new Yellowstone museum. In- 
formal talks on Yellowstone Park were also given by Mr. Frank 
Reedy, of the Southern Methodist University, who has been visiting 
the park each summer for many years. 

While the Brooklyn Eagle party was visiting Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks, Miss Isabel D. Bassett, formerly of the 
faculty of the department of geology at Wellesley, gave interesting 
and instructive talks on the geysers and hot springs of Yellowstone 
Park and the peculiar geological formation of Glacier Park. 

In Mesa Verde National Park, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, continued his archaeological work by exca- 
vating Square Tower House, one of the finest cliff dwellings of the 
park, and likewise he followed his custom, established some years 
ago, of telling around the camp fire the story of the cliff dwellers and 
their customs and works. 

In the far Southwest, Dr. Byron S. Cummings conducted a class of 
students in archaeology and ethnology to the Grand Canyon National 
Park and to the remote Navajo National Monument in northern 
Arizona. 

Nature guides in Mount Rainier and Rocky Mountain Parks have 
done much to stimulate interest in the wild flowers, trees, and animal 
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life of these reservations, as well as in the glaciers and the mountains 
themselves. Still, in mentioning these instances of the newest use 
of the national parks, I do not by any means touch upon all of the 
educational work that has been accomplished this year. 

MUSEUMS TO BE ESTABUSHBD. 

Last year I mentioned the establishment of a museum in Mesa 
Verde National Park to house relics taken from the cliff dwellings 
and other prehistoric ruins. This museum has become one of the 
most interesting features of the reservation and has been thoroughly 
enjoyed by the traveling public. Dr. Fewkes used it for his talks on 
archaeology. 

A new administration building has been planned for Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, and in designing this structure provision was made for 
a large museum, to be constructed with every modern appliance for 
effective exhibitions. The lighting methods for habitat groups 
adopted by the California Academy of Sciences for its new museum 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, will be utilized in this building 
if authorized. 

In Yellowstone National Park a large room in a building formerly 
a part of Fort Yellowstone, which has been selected for park head- 
quarters, will be developed as a museum to house specimens of the 
hundreds of different objects of interest that the park contains. 
These specimens are now being collected and marked for exhibition. 
It will take several years to complete the display, but ultimately it 
will be complete in every particular. 

In Casa Grande National Monument a collection of prehistoric 
implements and other relics of interest to the visitor has been made 
available by Custodian Pinkley, who has also assembled a library on 
archaeology and ethnology that is quite comprehensive. A suitable 
museum to house this collection is now under consideration. 

The superintendent of Kocky Mountain National Park has assem- 
bled a vast number of specimens of wild flowers and some exhibits 
of mounted birds and animals that are attracting considerable at- 
tention. I do not know of any work that the National Park Service 
is undertaking that is of more value to the public than this use of 
the resources of the parks for the enlightenment of their visitors. 

NATURAL HISTORY SERIES OP PUBLICATIONS. 

Last year we published " Wild Animals of Glacier National Park,'^ 
a volume on the mammals of the park by Mr. Vernon Bailey, chief 
field naturalist of the Biological Survey, and on the birds, by Mrs. 
Florence Merriam Bailey, and this book was so favorably received 
that the edition was soon exhausted. A second edition is in course 
of publication. Continuing the preparation of this natural history 
series, we were fortunate in securing the cooperation of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in assembling data for a book on the wild flowers 
and trees of Glacier Park. Dr. P. C. Standley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, was sent to the park to gather the necessary data, and 
he will write a popular book which the Service will publish early' 
next year. Technical papers will also be prepared for the use of the 
National Museum and other scientific institutions. 
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Under a similar cooperative arrangement, the Biological Survey, 
the State College of Washington, and the National Park Service are 
conducting investigations in Mount Rainier National Park for the 
purpose of gathering data for a popular volume on the wild life of 
that park. Dr. W. P. Taylor of the Biological Survey is in charge 
of the party, and Dr. William L. Finley, State biologist of Oregon, is 
doing the photographic work, which will include motion pictures of 
the mammals and birds. 

THB NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCUTION. 

• 

That the Service might be supported by outside institutions and 
individuals in its advancement of the educational use of the national 
parks, a group of men and women in June, 1918, organized the Na- 
tional Parks Educational Committee, under the leadership of Charles 
D. Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. This organ- 
ization was noted in my last report. Its activities were limited dur- 
ing the war, but its opportunities broadened and increased with the 
dawn of peace, and it was decided early in the year to establish a 
national organization to promote the aims of its founders. On May 
"29, 1919, such an organization was formed. It was called the Na- 
tional Parks Association, and its objects can be best conveyed to the 
reader by quoting direct from a bulletin issued from its head- 
<]|uarters at Room 914, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
They are as follows: 

1. To interpret the natural sciences which are illustrated in the scenic fea- 
tures, flora and fauna of the national paries and monuments, and to circulate 
popular Information concerning them in text and picture. 

2. To encourage the popular study of the history, exploration, tradition, and 
folk lore of the national parks and monuments. 

3. To encourage art with national park subjects, and the literature of na- 
tional parks travel, wild life and wilderness living, and the interpretation of 
scenery. 

4. To encourage the extension of the national parks system to represent 
by consistently great examples the full range of American scenery, flora, and 
fauna, yet confined to areas of significance so extraordinary that they shall 
make the name national park an American trade-mark in the competition for 
the world's travel; and the development of the national monuments into a 
system illustrative of the range of prehistoric civilization and early explora- 
tion and history, land forms, American forest types, wild life, etc. 

5. To enlist the personal services of individuals and the cooperation of so- 
cieties, organizations, schools, universities, and institutions in the cause of the 
national parks and monuments. 

Henry B. F. Macfarland, of Washington, D. C, is the president of 
the new association. The vice presidents are Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University; John Mason Clarke, chair- 
man of the section of geology and paleontology. National Academy 
of Sciences; William Kent, of California; and Henry Suzzallo, 
president of the University of the State of Washington. The execu- 
tive secretary is Kobert Sterling Yard, formerly chief of the educa- 
tional division of the National Park Service. Huston Thompson, 
member of the Federal Trade Commission, is chairman of the ways 
and means committee, which is composed of all of the charter mem- 
bers of the association. Charles J. Bell is treasurer. 
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HELP OF THE MOUNTAINEERING CLUBS. 

The mountaineering clubs of the country, which have effectively 
aided in the advancement of the interests of the national parks ever 
since the establishment of this bureau, and in many instances, ever 
since the creation of certain national parks, continued to render all 
assistance possible during the past year, not only in the promotion 
of the broader uses of the parks such as the educational use just 
covered, but in actually sending parties and individual members into 
several of the parks for outings and to consult with park officers in 
improvement plans. 

The Associated Mountaineering Clubs of North America, with 
headquarters in New York City, kept closely in touch with national 
park activities and through its bulletins distributed to the various 
member clubs data regarding progress in the development of the 
parks. The general secretary of the association, Mr. LeRoy Jeffers, 
visited Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks during the sunmier 
and climbed some peaks, notably Mount Moran (altitude 12,100) 
in the Teton Mountains in the proposed extension of Yellowstone 
Park, making the first ascent of this granite peak. He also visited 
some of the parks of the Canadian national park system. 

MOUNTAINEBRINQ CLUB OUTINGS. 

More of the big mountaineering clubs conducted outings in the 
national parks during the summer than ever before. A party of the 
Appalachian Club visited Lafayette National Park on Mount Desert 
Island, Me., and were delighted with the opportunities for club out- 
ings in this reservation. Several members of this club, including 
M!essrs. Frederick Law Olmsted, Allen Chamberlain, of the Boston 
Transcript, and Herbert W. Gleason, the lecturer, visited the park 
for the purpose of consulting with our superintendent on various 
phases of the development of the reservation and its promotion as 
a member of the park system. 

The Colorado Mountain Club held its annual outing in Wild Basin, 
Bocky Mountain National Park, in August, and in February sent 
several members to the winter cfgmival at Fern Lodge in that park. 

One of the members of this club, Mr. Roger W. Toll, became super- 
intendent of Moimt Rainier National Park on May 10, 1919. Mr. 
Toll's book, "Mountaineering in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park," which was issued by the service early this year, was compiled 
in part from the very comprehensive mountain climbing records of 
the club. 

Several members of the Prairie Club, of Chicago, enjoyed the Wild 
Basin outing of the Colorado organization. 

The Mazamas, with permanent headquarters in Portland, Oreg., 
held their annual outing in Mount Rainier National Park. They 
were in the park nearly three weeks in August, and made many 
climbing trips. Their main camp was on Mazama Ridge, an old and 
favorite camping ground of this organization. 

The Mountaineers of Washington likewise selected Mount Rainier 
National Park for their summer outing. They walked completely 
around Mount Rainier, spending three weeks in the park. ThiR 
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club will hold its annual winter snowshoe outing in that park on 
New Year's Day. Elsewhere in this report I have mentioned the 
plans of the Mountaineers to erect near Sluiskin Falls, in the 
Paradise Valley region, a memorial to the late Gen. Hazard Stevens, 
who, with P. B. Van Trump, made the first ascent of Mount Rainier, 
in 1870. 

The Sierra Club, of California, again visited Yosemite National 
Park on its annual outing. Its headquarters at Tuolumne Meadows, 
however, was used throughout the summer by visiting members. On 
the regular outing, which was enjoyed by a very large group of 
members, trips were made to the Devil Postpile, Mount Bitter, the 
Ten Lakes Basin, and many other high Sierra points. Several mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club joined me on my trip to Yosemite Valley in 
late December, 1918, some of these climbing in the snow to Glacier 
Point. 

A list of the associated mountaineering clubs and their officers is 
given in Appendix G. 

WILD LIFE CONSERVATION. 

No opportunity to improve the condition of the wild life of the 
national parks has been neglected by the Service during the past 
year, nor have we relaxed in any degree our vigilant protection of 
these reservations. All are refuges for wild animals, and some of 
them are among the finest preserves in the world. However, condi- 
tions over which we have not had control have affected our charges 
more or less adversely. Lack of funds made it impossible for us to 
assume charge of Mount McKinley National Park, which was estab- 
lished nearly three years ago as a game conservation measure ; failure 
of the Legislature of California to pass a bill, strongly urged upon it, 
which would have established a game preserve west of Yosemite 
Park, leaves the deer of the Yosemite in a rather unsatisfactory 
situation; an epidemic of hemorrhagic septicemia caused the death 
of 36 animals of the tame herd of buffalo in Yellowstone Park ; and 
the Blackfeet Indians took their regular toll of elk and bighorn 
sheep belonging to Glacier Park as these animals came down from 
the mountains to the plains of the ludian Reservation. 

In other respects, however, the wild animals of the parks have 
thrived splendidly. An open winter in nearly all of them made 
grazing conditions ^ood. On the other hand, the prospect that a 
long cold period will occur in the winter that is approaching is 
causing us uneasiness because the drought of the summer dried up 
the ranges in several parks and some species of animals, particularly 
the elk of the Yellowstone, are likely to leave these preserves and 
pass beyond control. In case they do this, there may be heavy losses 
through unlawful killing of the animals or, in the case of the north- 
ern herds, through starvation. 

This brings me to a renewal of the statements of previous annual 
reports of the Service that in several States more attention should 
be given to the establishment of game preserves adjoining the na- 
tional parks, particularly in California^ where a preserve of reason- 
able size should be established along the western side of Yosemite 
National Park; in Oregon, where large refuges around Crater Lake 
National Park are essential to the preservation of the growing herds 
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of animals of this reservation ; and in Washington, where the wild 
life of Mount Rainier National Park is in dire need of better pro- 
tection after it leaves the park boundaries. Of course the prob- 
lem of protecting the elk of the Yellowstone after these animals leave 
the park boundaries in winter is still most serious. All of these 
needs are discussed under the sections of this report relating to our 
activities in the various parks. In Wind Cave and Sullys Hill 
National Parks ffame preserves are maintained under the super- 
vision of the Biological Survey, and recent appropriations for the 
latter park will make possible its larger development ffs a game 
refuge. 

Our efforts to reduce the number of predatory animals in the na- 
tional parks have met with unusual success during the past year, 
and in several of the bigger parks so many of these animals have 
been killed that there has already been a noticeable increase in the 
deer and other species that are usually their victims. 

NOTES ON PISH AND PISHINQ. 

Fishing in the national parks was excellent during a large part of 
the season. In several of the parks the unusually large number of 
tourists enjoying the sport greatly depleted the streams. Large con- 
signments of fish were planted in practically all of the parks where 
there are suitable waters, but it is apparent that hereafter this re- 
stocking of the lakes and streams must be conducted on a larger 
scale. F'ish hatcheries were operated by the Federal Government in 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, but consignments of fry 
in. other parks were usually given to the Service by the States. In 
Yosemite National Park a temporary hatchery was maintained by 
the State preparatory to building a permanent station. Plans for 
the construction of this station, however, have been temporarily sus- 
pended and we are not certain that the type of building that the Na- 
tional Park Service will ajiprove will be authorized by the State 
government. The State of California also maintained a temporary 
hatchery on one of the branches of the Kaweah River, near Three 
Kivers and close to Sequoia Park, and the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion expects to convert this establishment into a permanent hatchery. 
Fish for Rocky Mountain National Park were supplied through the 
cooperative efforts of the Federal hatchery at Leadville and the 
hatchery maintained by the State in the park itself. 

During the season the United States Commissioner of Fisheries^ 
Dr. Hugh M. Smith, spent considerable time in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park studying the fish supply and making plans for stocking 
its waters on a larger scale. He also collected data to be used by his 
bureau in cooperation with the National Park Service in an effort to 
make Yellowstone one of the greatest fishing resorts of the 
Nation. The opportunity to make such a resort of this big park is 
all that can be desired, as there are hundreds of lakes and streams 
that are suitable for the various species of trout, many of which have 
not yet been stocked for the first time. 

There is no feature of the park improvement that appeals more to 
inethan the maintenance of good fishing waters for the visitinsr pub- 
lic, and it is my purpose to cooperate in every possible way with the 
Federal Bureau of Fisheries and the State commissions in intensively 
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improving the opportunities for the sport of fishing in every national 
park where this can be done. 

TWO NEW NATIONAL PARKS. 

For a time, in the early part of the current calendar year, it ap- 
peared as if 1919 would become the most important year in the re- 
cent legislative history of the national park system. Bills providing 
for the establishment of the Grand Canyon and Lafayette National 
Parks were passed by both Houses of Congress, and the inhibition on 
the appropriation of more than $10,000 annually for Rocky Mountain 
National Park was repealed. A bill providing for the enlargement 
of Sequoia National Park and renaming it Roosevelt National Park 
was passed b}'^ the Senate unanimously, and an equally important meas- 
ure enlarging Yellowstone National Park was approved unanimously 
by the House of Representatives. These last two measures, however, 
f aileid of final enactment in the closing days of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, the measures that were put on the statute books 
during the year marked a tremendously important step in rounding 
out the park system. It should be noted also that the legislature of 
California passed a law ceding jurisdiction over Yosemite, Sequoia, 
and General Grant National Parks to the Federal Government. 

Bv the establishment of the Grand Canyon and Lafayette National 
Parts, the number of parks was increased to 18, while the monu- 
ments under the National Park Service were reduced to 23, Lafayette 
Park having been Sieur de Monts National Monument prior to its 
advancement to the park class. The creation of the Grand Canyon 
National Park also reduced the number of monuments under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture to 10. 

The total area of the national parks is now 10,739 square miles, or 
6,872,960 acres, and the area of the national monuments is 1,931 
square miles, or 1,235,840 acres. There is one national park on the 
Hawaiian Islands, one in Alaska, and 16 in the States. Lafayette 
Park is the first scenic national park to be established east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. There are two monuments in Alaska that are under 
our jurisdiction, but the others are in the States west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The first national park to be established was Hot Springs, first set 
apart in 1832. Yellowstone came second in 1872, and its develop- 
ment by the Government was really undertaken in advance of the 
former park. The last parks to be created, Lafayette and Grand 
Canyon, were both estabhshed on the same date — February 26, 1919.^ 
The first monument to be established was Devils Tower National 
Monument in Wyoming, September 24, 1908, although Casa Grander 
National Monument was first reserved in 1892 under a special act of 
Congress relating to that particular gi^oup of ruins. 

SYSTEM NOT YET COMPLETa 

There are several important steps yet to be taken by Congress be- 
fore the national-park system is complete. Several new national 
parks should be added to the group already created, and there should 
be some important extensions of a number of the existing parks. 

1 See texts of the organic laws on p. 301 and p. 304. 
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These extension projects will be discussed later in this report under 
the outlines of the needs of the respective parks. They include the 
enlargement of Sequoia National Park and the changing of its name 
to Roosevelt National Park^ the inclusion of the Teton Mountains 
and other scenic territory in Yellowstone National Park,^ the addi- 
tion of the Diamond Lake region to Crater Lake National Park,^ 
and the extension of Mount Rainier Park to take in Ohanapecosh 
Hot Springs.* Likewise there is a pressing necessity for adding the 
Mount Evans region to Rocky Mountain National Park.*^ It is not 
unlikely that certain changes should be made in Yosemite National 
l^ark, some lands being excluded and other lands in the High Sierra 
being included. Also, it seems essential that the east boundary line 
of Glacier National Park be extended to the section of the park high- 
way that traverses the Blackf eet Indian Reservation.® 

PARK STATUS FOR ZION AND BANDELIBR MONUMENTS. 

Two national monuments should be raised to the dignity of na- 
tional parks. One of these^ Zion National Monument in Utah, 
is already receiving the consideration of Congress, and a bill pro- 
viding for its elevation to the park class has been passed by the 
Senate."' It was slightly amended in the House of Representatives 
and at this writing the amendments are being considered in con- 
ference. The other project relates to Bandelier National Monument 
in New Mexico. Now situated in a national forest, it is under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture. It contain^ a vast 
number of prehistoric ruins, including cliff dwellings entirely dif- 
ferent from any in Mesa Verde National Park, enormous pueblos, 
and several remarkable shrines. Furthermore, these interesting 
objects of antiquity abound in a beautiful mountainous region ac- 
cessible by railroad and automobile. When made a national park, 
this region would splendidly complement Mesa Verde Park. 

Two bills providing for giving the Bandelier Monument and its 
surrounding region a park status are now pending in Congi-ess. 
One proposes to call the new park the National Park of the Cliff 
Cities, and the other measure contemplates the establishment of 
the Pajarito National Park. The latter bill covers a smaller terri- 
tory than the former, but nevertheless it includes within the bound- 
aries it delineates all of the prehistoric ruins and the finest scenery 
of the region. 

THE PROPOSED REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK. 

In my report for last year I mentioned that plans were being 
formulated for the acquisition of a stand of redwood trees of the 
species Sequoia sempervtrens^ which is native to the coast regions 
of California and southern Oregon. Splendid forests of these 
trees are faSt being cut, and if anything is to be accomplished in 

1 See p. 71. Also Congressional Committee reports on p. 310. 
« See p. 47. Also Congressional Committee report on p. 319. 
•See p. 85. 
* See p. 82. 
•See p. 90. 
« g^A p 60 

f See p.* 116 for discussion of merits of project and p. 328 for Congressional Committee 
reports. 
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the way of preserving a tract of the best of these trees it must be 
done quickly. This necessity for immediate action prompted the 
organization of the Save the Redwoods League, of which you are 
the head. Since the organization of the league was completed 
much has been accomplished, particularly in bringing to the at- 
tention of the people the precarious situation of the redwoods, and 
in stimulating interest in their preservation. 

On July 8, 1919, Congressman Clarence F. Lea, of California, 
introduced in Congress House resolution 159, which brings the 
redwood problem definitely before Congress and which, if adopted, 
will result in the presentation of a comprehensive report on the 
redwood situation to the national legislature which may secure na- 
tional aid in preserving these noble trees. The resolution reads as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, directed 
to investigate and report to the House of Representatives as to the suitability, 
location, cost, if any, and advisability of securing a tract of land in the State 
of California containing a stand of typical redwood trees of the species 
Sequoia sempcrvirens with a view that such land be set apart and dedicated 
as a national park for the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the United 
States and for the purpose of preserving such trees from destruction and 
extinction, and also as to whether or not the whole or any part of such 
lands or the purchase price thereof would be donated to the United States, 
and the probable cost of maintaining such lands as a part of the national 
park system. 

On my recent automobile trip over some proposed sections of the 
park-to-park highway during the past summer, I visited some of 
the best groves of redwoods in California. I was strongly impressed 
not only with the importance of preserving one or more big groves 
of redwoods, but of making the highways which are to be pro- 
vided by^ the State through this region an alternative route of the 
interparK road system. 

I was accompanied by Mr. Madison Grant, of the New York 
Zoological Society, who, acting in the capacity of organizer for the 
Save the Eedwoods League, assisted me greatly in bringing the at- 
tention of the local communities to the importance of preserving 
timber along all of their highways. 

In connection with the preservation of groves of the redwood 
trees three lines of activity nave been proposed, as follows : 

(1) The acquisition of a large tract of redwood timber as a 
national park. 

(2) The establishment of county parks by Humboldt, Del Norte, 
ttnd Mendocino Counties, each of which would preserve rather small 
but exceedingly important stands of redwoods. Such a park has 
already been established by Sonoma County, which recently acquired 
the well-known Montgomery grove of 7,000 acres. 

(3) The construction by the State of California of a highway 
through the redwood regions, preserving strips of timber from 30<) 
to 1,000 feet wide as a part of this road project, the highway to run 
through the center of the safeguarded strip. 

If these projects could all be carried out, examples of the finest 
stands of timber that have ever been known in the history of the 
earth, according to eminent authorities like Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the American Museum of Natural History, would be 
preserved for all time, and if properly brought to the attention of the 
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public through the medium of maps showing the newly acquired 
areas, together with Muir Woods National Monument and the present 
State Park in the Big Basin, San Francisco, motorists visiting Cali- 
fornia would find a marvelous exhibit of redwoods to enjoy. Add 
to this a trip to Sequoia and General Grant National Parks and to 
the Mariposa Grove in Yosemite National Park, and a "redwood 
trip " would be possible that would vie in interest with any other 
trip in the world. 

Mr. George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, during a tour of a number of the national parks, was thor- 
oughly impressed with the need of saving the redwoods of Califor- 
nia. In an editorial entitled " Selling scenery," of the issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post of October 11, 1919, he points out that the 
saving of the redwoods is as much a national matter as if Indepen- 
dence Hall or the Capitol at Washington needed saving from de- 
struction. He concludes his editorial with the following paragraphs : 

It is natural and human that the men who put their money into these trees 
should want to coin them into grape stakes or into whatever else the local 
market wants. But there should be a big national market for standing red- 
woods. A little of that unrest we keep hearing about will not hurt it* we are 
restless about the right things. Saving the redwoods is one of those things. 

Selling beauty is a dangerous business. But buying beauty and keeping it 
unspoiled to enjoy and pass on — that is a different matter. Why not endow 
a forest or a mountain or a canyon for the people, as well as a college? 

By way of emphasis I mention again the necessity of preserving 
strips of redwood timber along the roads that California is building 
or will build to the northern section of the State. The same observa- 
tion applies to roads now under construction in Oregon, or tha^ 
will probably be undertaken. A strong effort is being made to plant 
trees along the transcontinental highways which will soon link up 
the various sections of the East with the West, and it certainly 
behooves us to preserve the trees along highways where they already 
exist. 

I am leaving no stone unturned to secure the preservation of trees 
along approach roads to Mount Rainier and Tosemite National 
Parks and along the highways within Yosemite and Glacier Parks, 
where the roads traverse private holdings. There are, however, 
many problems connected with the safeguarding of the strips of trees 
necessary to preserve the sylvan beauty of these highways that are 
very diflScult to solve, and in almost every case cooperation of 
agencies unconnected with the National Park Service is necessary. 
In certain projects the 'Forest Service will be able to help materially 
oy making exchanges of timber along roadsides for merchantable 
timber in the near-by forests, but in other cases only the whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic, interested aid of entirely unoflScial organiza- 
tions and individuals can help us meet the conditions confronting us. 

The general oflSces of the Save the Redwoods League will be 
maintained at the University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Dr. 
J. C. Merriam, of that institution, is general secretary of the league. 

THB SAND DUNES OP INDIANA. 

Since the close of the war renewed interest has been taken in the 
idea of establishing a national park in the sand-dune area of north- 
em Indiana. Individuals who know the dunes intimately and who 
have a true appreciation of their beauties, and societies of which 
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these lovers and users of the dunes are members, are preparing to 
arouse wide consideration of this park project. They realize that 
if steps are not taken soon to set apart a section of the dunes area 
as a national playground, it will be cut up and sold for commercial 
uses of one kind or another. 

It will be recalled that in the autumn of 1916, pursuant to the re- 
quest contained in a Senate resolution, we conducted a careful inves- 
tigation of this sand-dune park proposal, holding hearings on the 
plan in Chicago and later publishmg a comprehensive report on the 
findings. This report has been in constant demand, and the first 
edition has become exhausted. A new edition will soon be pub- 
lished for use in the forthcoming campaign to safeguard a portion 
of the dune area. 

The people who are interested in this project understand clearly 
the policy of Congress relating to the purchase of land for national 
parks, and are not preparing to call upon the Government for funds 
to aid their enterprise. On the contrary, they expect to enlist the 
financial aid of unofficial bodies and of individuals in the purchase 
of as much of the dune region as possible. 

I will be much interested in the progress of the movement to save 
a bit of the typical sand-dune landscape. It is entirely unique, and 
the region possesses, in addition to this, recreative advantages of 
national importance. The Lake Michigan. beach, a part of the sand 
dune area, would alone furnish pleasure to hundreds of thousands 
in the summer season, while a tract of from 8,000 to 12,000 acres, 
including some of the woodlands, would ojffer opportunities for camp- 
ing that could hardly be excelled in most of the big parks of the 
West. 

I hope the movement may splendidly succeed. 

MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK PROPOSED. 

In my last report I called attention to the advisability of placing 
in a national park the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and possibly 
the Great Onyx Cave, not far distant from it. 

On May 26, 1919, Representative R. Y. Thomas, of Kentucky, 
introdured H. R. 3110, a bill " Establishing' the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park," but no action has been taken on the measure as yet. 
It proposes the outright purchase of the Mammoth Cave for national 
park purposes. I renew my observation of last year that this region 
is a worthy candidate for parkhood and that its acquisition should be 
Beriously considered at this time. Whether it be purchased by Con- 
gress or whether it be acquired by private funds and donated to the 
Government, it ought soon to become the Nation's property. 

EASTERN NATIONAL PARKS. 

Any discussion of the sand dunes of Indiana or of the Mammoth 
Cave region of Kentucky as possible national parks raises the question 
of national parks in the East and the method of acquiring such areas. 
That there should be a group of parks in the eastern section of the 
country which would include the best examples of its varying land- 
scape and some of its most wonderful natural features -can not be 
denied. Not only is the East entitled to recognition of the im- 
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portance and value of these features by having placed upon them 
the stamp of superlative excellence which the national-park status 
conveys but the people of the Nation are entitled to have them se- 
lected, described, and developed for their benefit. 

As to the means of acquiring parks in the East, Congress, as I 
have said, has never adopted a policy of purchasing lands for this 
purpose, but there seems to be a precedent for such action by its 
authorized purchase of national forest lands in the Appalachian 
Mountains in accordance with the provisions of the Weeks Act of 
March 1, 1911.^ On the other hand, no more noble gifts could be 
made to the Nation by public-spirited individuals than tracts of 
land suitable for national parks or monuments. 

QIFTS OP LANDS FOR EASTERN PARKS. 

Such a gift was made when the lands that now form Lafayette 
National Park were conveyed to the Federal Government as a na- 
tional monument — the Sieur de Monts National Monument, created 
July 8, 1916. 

Again, the upper reaches of Grandfather Mountain, in North 
Carolina have been tendered to the Federal Government for park 
purposes, and authority has been granted by Congress for the ac- 
ceptance of the tract.^ An examination has been made of the area, 
and it has been finally determined that it is not susceptible of de- 
velopment as a national park. 

In the will of the late Joseph Battell, of Middlebury, Vt., a devise 
of 4,000 acres of fine forest land in the Green Mountains was made 
to the United States for a national park. As yet it has not been 
possible to examine the land and determine whether or not it is 
worthy of acceptance for park purposes. Unless, of course, it fully 
complies with the high standards of our nark policies with respect 
to new parks, we can not recommend to Congress that the lands be 
accepted imder the terms of Mr. Battell's will. 

THE NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS. 

A further question that naturally arises in a discussion of eastern 
national parks relates to the national military and other parks under 
the control of the War Department. All of these parks are in the 
Eastern States, the one farthest west being Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park on the shores of the Mississippi. The others are Gettys- 
burg in Pennsylvania, Chickamauga and Chattanooga in Tennessee 
and Georgia, Antietam in Maryland, Guilford Courthouse in North 
Carolina, and Lincoln's Birthplace in Kentucky. 

Should they not belong to a general national park system and 
be under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service? With 
very few extensions of our administrative organization these parks 
could be ckred for splendidly. It seems illogical that control of 
national park areas should be so divided. Certainly if it should be 
concentrated under one bureau the entire system could be better ad- 

»36 Stat., 961. 

'Hereafter the Secretary of the iDterior is authorized to accept for park purposes any 
lands or rights of way including the Grandfather Mountain near or adjacent to the 
Government forest reserve in Western North Carolina. Sundry civil act of June. 12, 1917 
(40 Stat., 152). 
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ministered. Furthermore, greater interest in the historic places of the """"" 
Nation could be stimulated by promotive and travel literature issued 
in connection with the development of the scenic parks of the 
country. I f^] 

CONSOLIDATE NATIONAL PARK AREAS UNDER ONE HEAD. ' 

Reference is made to the chart opposite, which shows a still fur- • 
ther division of control of our national park areas than I have 
yet mentioned. Besides the War Department control of the national 
military parks and Lincoln's Birthplace National Park there are: 
10 national monuments under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture, all of which should be a part of a single national, 
park and monument system. Likewise the two national monuments; 
under the War Department should be a part of a unified system. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will remedy this illogical situation in 
the early future. 

It is interesting to note that the Dominion of Canada not only 
had a national park bureau long before a similar organization was 
established here, but that our northern neighbor placed full control 
of all of her parks, scenic and historic, under this bureau regardless 
of where they were located or what prompted their creation. 



APPROPRIATIONS AND REVENUES. 

Appropriations for the current fiscal year were small, only $754,195: 
having been made available for the entire park system, including 
the new Grand Canyon National Park, for which no appropriations* 
have heretofore been made. Last year the total appropriations were- ""l 
$1,062,205, including $50,000 to be expended in Crater Lake National I 
Park in the improvement of roads under the jurisdiction of the -J 
Army Engineers. It is fair to note, however, that last year $140,000^" 
together with $50,000 from the revenues of the reservation, was made 
available for the construction of a new free bathhouse and adminis- 
tration building at Hot Springs Reservation, which, owing to war 
conditions, was not spent and was reappropriated for the current 
fiscal year in addition to the fund of $754,195 above mentioned. 

Nevertheless, in view of the enormous travel to the national parks 
and the extraordinary wear and tear which the roads and trails and. 
other improvements sujffered, not to dwell upon the extra burdens 
of patrolling the national parks in a season whfen the fire hazard 
was unusually great, the appropriations were far too small. It is 
true they were made in accordance with estimates for the current" 
fiscal year, but the estimates, at the request of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, were placed on a " rock-bottom " basis in view of thel 
prospective continuance of the war. The estimate^ contained nol 
requests for new construction work, except for the completion of then 
El Portal Road in Yosemite National Park, and this was the only 
road improvement project that the appropriation act authorized I 
for the year. 

Due to the fact that our use of the revenues of the various parks, 
except Hot Springs Reservation, was prohibited by legislation in 
1917, the funds earned in the operations of the parks could not be 
used to meet the need for more funds than were appropriated by the 
sundry civil act. 
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Furthermore, Congress omitted to give us a special fire-fighting 
fund for the park system. The lack of this fund ^eatly handicapped 
our operation of Glacier and Yellowstone National Parks, where 
extensive fires broke out, compelling the use of road-maintenance 
funds in fighting the flames. Keimburseinent of the appropriations 
of these parks is made in a pending deficiency bill, but this money 
comes too late to perform work that will benefit the traveling public. 
The season has long since closed. 

I can not too strongly urge the necessity for providing a general 
fire-fighting fund for the national parks, to be available in any park 
where fires happen to occur. It will not only provide insurance 
against extensive injury to the parks but it will protect the road and 
other maintenance funds against depletion just at the time when 
they are needed most in the upkeep of the parks. 

REVENUES INCREASING. 

Despite the fact that travel in the national parks fell off during the 
season of 1918, the revenues decreased very slightly. This is par- 
ticularly remarkable when we consider the fact that the biggest 
revenue producer, Yellowstone Park, suffered a very large decrease 
in visitors. The total revenues for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, were $217,230.55, while the receipts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, were $196,703.03. 

The current fiscal year, however, will produce more revenues than 
any previous year. On October 13, 1919, they had reached $171,- 
303.12. This fund will undoubtedly reach $250,000 before the end 
of the fiscal year, or approximately one-third of the amount of the 
appropriations for the year. In Yellowstone and Mount Rainier 
National Parks the revenues will reach about 50 per cent of the 
appropriations. 

If large appropriations should be made for a few years in order 
that the roads and trails of the parks might be extended and im- 
proved sufficiently to attract an enormous volume of travel to every 
park in the system, the revenues could be brought to a figure ap- 
proximating the cost of the administration, maintenance, and pro- 
tection of these reservations. 

THE YEAR IN THE PARKS. 

The following summary of conditions in the parks and monu- 
ments during the past year, their important needs, and our plans for 
their early future development and improvement is purposely made 
brief in view of jthe very comprehensive reports of the superin- 
tendents which have been printed in full in Appendix B. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Yellowstone, biggest and best known of all the national parks, has 
advanced with mighty strides during the past year. The action of 
Congress in granting to the National Park Service absolute control 
of the park's affairs, including its protection and improvement, is 
chiefly responsible for this progress, because it opened wide the door 
of opportunity to develop the park in harmony with the general pcli- 
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cies of the department and under a permanent management. Much 
was expected of this unified control; and although the permanent 
organization is not yet complete, the new order of things has much 
more than justified its establishment. Its accomplishments, as ob- 
served by me on a recent trip through the park, were evident on every 
hand, and yet the intangible achievements connected with the opera- 
tion of this great reservation in a season of enormous travel were 
certainly very much greater and more far-reaching in their influence 
than the physical improvements and evidences of eflScient protection 
of the natural resources of the park that were to be seen on a tour of 
the park covering the ordinary routes of traveL 

ADMINISTRATION OP THE PARK REORGANIZED. 

On July 1, 1918, the law authorizing the withdrawal of the military 
forces engaged in protecting Yellowstone Park became effective, but 
the 1918 season came to an end and autumn was well advanced before 
the War Department could arrange for the abandonment of Fort 
Yellowstone. The old post was finally turned over to the National 
Park Service on October 31, 1918. The engineering work, however, 
was formally transferred to the Service with the beginning of the past 
fiscal year, the officer of the Corps of Engineers of the Army in charge, 
Maj. G. E. Verrill, having received orders to proceed to another post 
of duty. However, uncertain conditions governing every activity of 
our field service, due, of course^ to the war, made it inadvisable to 
attempt the immediate organization of the permanent administration ; 
hence our efforts to coordinate the various elements of control were 
confined to temporary measures. These continued in effect until the 
beginning of the present season. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR ALBRIGHT BECOMES SUPERINTENDENT. 

In June, 1919, the assistant director of the Service, Mr. Horace M. 
Albright, who had been my chief aid for over four years, and who had 
made a most comprehensive study of conditions in the Yellowstone 
region with a view to the future broad development of the park, was 
appointed as its chief executive. Mr. Albright assumed the duties of 
the superintendent's office on July 1. His long experience in dealing 
with the affairs of all the parks and his extensive traveling in all parts 
of the park system, in addition to his intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions in Yellowstone Park and his deep interest in its welfare, have 
particularly qualified him for his new office. Mr. Chester A. Lindsley , 
former chief clerk of the park, who efficiently guided the administra- 
tive affairs of the Yellowstone during the war emergency and the 
period of transition from military jurisdiction to the control of this 
bureau, has been appointed assistant superintendent. 

Further organization of the permanent force of the park will 
proceed rapidly, and concurrently comprehensive measures will bo 
proposed for the improvement of the park and the encouragement of 
Its larger and more beneficial use by the people of the Nation. 

ALL TRAVEL RECORDS BROKEN. 

Yellowstone Park was toured this year by more people than ever 
visited it before in a single season. The travel record of 1915, the 
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" Exposition year," when 51,895 people visited the park, was broken 
shortly after the middle of August, and as this report is written the 
news comes to me that the total number of tourists entering the park 
this year will exceed 62,000. The average travel per season for the 10 
years immediately preceding 1919 has been less than 29,000, and, ex- 
cluding the record year 1915, the seasonal travel of the past decade 
has averaged about 26,000. This remarkable increase in travel con- 
siderably exceeded our highest estimate of the number of people who 
would visit the park this season, and no one will contend that the com- 
ing of this vast throng of tourists could have been foreseen. The 
travel by rail could probably have been predicted, but the largest por- 
tion of the total number of visitors came in automobiles from every 
State of the Union. It was the motorists that could not be estimated 
in advance of the season. As the travel tables in the superintendent's 
report in Appendix B will show 21,275 visitors came to the park by 
rail lines and 40,986 by privately owned means of conveyance — a truly 
remarkable record considering the present limitations on travel pro- 
motion by railroads, the motor travel of the past years, and the fact 
that Yellowstone Park is remote from large cities and in a relatively 
sparsely settled region. 

HOTELS AND PERMANENT CAMPS SOMETIMES OVERCROWDED. 

The absence of any facts upon which an estimate of travel to the 
Yellowstone could be based made it impossible to ascertain what 
accommodations ought to be provided for the season's business. It 
appeared in the early spring that it would not be necessary to open 
the hotel and camp at Yellowstone Lake, nor did it seem advisable 
to do this, because the hotel required certain important repairs and 
the camp had to be rebuilt. Later, when the prospects for heavy 
travel improved, it was too late to employ necessary assistance to 
improve the plants and operate them. The result of this curtailment 
of accommodations was an overcrowding of the hotel and permanent 
camj) at the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone at the period of 
heaviest travel. This shortage of sleeping* quarters, however, only 
became serious in times of storm, when hundreds of motorists camp- 
ing in the park sought the shelter of hotels and camps more substan- 
tial than their own. These occasions were few, however. 

MORE ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE IN 1920. 

Work has already been undertaken in the hotel and camp at Yellow, 
stone Lake, and next year these plants will be operated to their fullest 
capacity. The camp at Tower Falls, known as Camp Eoosevelt, in 
commemoration of the late ex-President's visit in 1903, will be greatly 
expanded and improved before the opening of next season. Thus 
there will be four large hotels and five permanent camps available 
for the public next year. The Fountain Hotel, abandoned in 1917, 
when the transportation of the park was motorized, is in a state of 
dilapidation that probably places it beyond repair. 

It was only a few years ago that Yellowstone Park seemed equipped 
with hotel accommodations beyond even her future needs. Now, it is 
clear that very shortly all of her hotel and permanent camp establish- 
ments must be expanded enormously and at large expense. It will be 
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our policy to require expansion of these plants each year to an extent 
consistent with the maintenance of good service to the public. 

In May, 1919, Howard H. Hays, formerly manager of the 
Bureau oi Service: National Parks and Monuments, of the United 
States Railroad Administration, purchased the property and fran- 
chises of the Yellowstone Park Camping Co. He brings to the 
park a splendid enthusiasm and confidence in the recreational and 
educational advantages of the Yellowstone region, which, combined 
with his knowledge of conditions in all of the parks of the system 
gained in his railroad experience, ric^ake his business connection with 
the Service particularly helpful. 

MOTORISTS CAMP OUT IN THE YELLOWSTONE. 

More interesting to me than the fact that over 62,000 people vis- 
ited the Yellowstone this season is the report of the superintendent 
that nearly half of the tourists camped out, using equipment and 
supplies brought with them in many instances from States as far 
distant as the Atlantic seaboard. Not a few of the cars outfitted for 
camping were large and costly. During the greater part of the 
season from 5,000 to 6,000 people were enjoying motor trips over the 
road system each day, while night found them sitting around hun- 
dreds of camp fires or forming the throngs at the hotels and camps. 

The private camping outfit of the motorist has gained for the 
Yellowstone widespread recognition of its great resort possibilities. 
The public is coming to the full realization of the fact that this is 
a scenic and recreative park of the first order, as well as a wonder- 
land of nature's curiosities. The beauties of its mountains, lakes, 
waterfalls, canyons, and forests are gripping the traveler with the 
same power that has long been exercised by the geysers, hot springs, 
fossil forests, and similar features. He is enjoying a new Yellow- 
stone. 

BIQ AUTOMOBILE CAMP GROUNDS NECESSARY. 

The use of the park by motorists bringing their own camp outfits 
has clearly demonstrated this year that we must develop the auto- 
mobile camp on a very comprehensive scale. Plans already out- 
lined by the landscape engineer of the service and the superintendent 
call for the improvement and maintenance of over 50 large camp 
grounds reasonably adjacent to the park roads. The most important 
grounds will be made available for next season's use. Water will be 
piped from streams and lakes known to be free from pollution of 
any kind, comfort stations will be built, and cooking grates will be 
provided. As all of the wood in the vicinity of the camp grounds 
was utilized this year, fuel must be sawed for each new camp before 
the opening of the new season. Camps of this kind, but on a small 
scale, have been maintained at the principal points of interest in the 
park for several years, but they were wholly inadequate to accom- 
modate even a small proportion of the motor parties of the past 
summer. 

THE CHARM OF YELLOWSTONE TRAILS. 

Many people who visited the park in the days of the stagecoach 
declare that it has lost much of its romance and charm, that it seems 
less wild. They recognize that the regular tour of the park is more 
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A. THE MOUNTAINEERS IN PARADISE VALLEY, DECEMBER, 1918. 




FhotoKraph by H. W. Qleason. 

B. THE WINTER APPROACH" TO THE MOUNTAIN. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WINTER SPORTS. 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. 
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Photograph by United States Reclamation Service. 



A, JACKSON LAKE AND THE TETON MOUNTAINS IN THE PROPOSED 

ENLARGEMENT. 

Grand Teton, elevation 13,747 feet, on the left, and Mount Moran, elevation 12,100 feet, 
on the right. The elevation of Jackson Lake is 6,700 feet. 




Photograph by National Park Service. 

B. AUTOMOBILE CAMPERS BELOW MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS TERRACES. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. SCENE IN PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT. 
Looking across Diamond Lake toward Mount Bailey, elevation 8,356 feet. 




B. DAY'S CATCH OF LAKE TROUT. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK. 
Photographs by National Park Service. 
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comfortable and generally more satisfactory, because of the greater 
amount of time that the visitor has to spend in seeing the most re- 
markable features of the park, but they experience a longing for 
the stillness of the forests and peculiar fascmation of the park in 
the stagecoach days. It was inevitable that the automobile should 
revolutionize the park tour, just as it changed travel conditions 
everywhere and turned into memories cherished methods of seeing 
and doing things. However, the old atmosphere of the Yellowstone 
is still to be enjoyed, not perhaps on the roads, but certainly only a 
few hundred yards distant, where the trails take their winding 
course through the forests. Wild animals are abundant along the 
trails, and the wild jflowers grow in greatest profusion. No wild- 
ness has been lost from these trails; no charm of the old West has 
vanished. The trails should be used, and I am happy to state that a 
considerable number of parties came through the park with pack 
trains this season. More are coming next season. Some of these 
trail parties, among them one headed by former Secretar}^ of the 
Interior Walter L. Fisher, saw nearly pvery species of wild animal 
that inhabits the park, including the wild bison of the upper reaches 
of the Lamar River and the moose of the Upper Yellowstone. 

MORE TRAILS NEEDED. 

There are more than 300 miles of tourist trails in the park, and 
over 200 miles of fire lanes and patrol routes. Some of these trails 
need repair, and the system should be extended, especially in the 
Absarokas and east and south of Yellowstone Lake, the wildest sec- 
tion of this great reservation. It is particularly necessary that a 
trail be built around the arms of Yellowstone Lake connecting Heart 
Lake and the Upper Yellowstone River. Trails over Jones Pass 
and Eagle Pass into the Shoshone country should be built soon, and 
everywhere that a trail does not parallel a road one should be con- 
structed, because riding horses along motor roads is both unpleasant 
and unsafe. 

It is altogether likely that when the park is extended to include 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone, Pacific Creek, and the Teton 
Mountains the trail system can be so extended as to make it the 
equal of any mountain trail system in existence. 

PARK EXTENSION BILL IN CONGRESS. 

In thfe annual reports for 1917 and 1918 we urged the enlarge- 
ment of Yellowstone Park by the addition of the Teton Mountain 
region, the country north of the Buffalo Fork of the Snake Eiver, 
and the territory at the headwaters of the Yellowstone River. The 
Mondell bill,^ H. R. 13a50, of the Sixty-fifth Congress, passed the 
House of Representatives on February 17, 1919, but when it came 
up in the Senate an objection was interposed to its passage. The 
difficulties that prompted the objection were later explained satis- 
factorily, but in the rush of business at the close of the session there 
was no other opportunity for consideration of the measure. 
Early in the Sixty-sixth Congress Mr. Mondell introduced H. R. 

^ See p. 319 for committee report on H. R. 13350 containing favorable reports of both 
tbG Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 
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1412, similar to the bill of the previous session, and this legislation 
is now pending. 

Some opposition has developed against this project, but much of 
it is caused by a misunderstanding of the terms of the bill. On the 
other hand, a few of the opponents are seeking grazing i)rivileges 
in the extension area, especially in the Buffalo Fork region. All 
existing rights and privileges enjoyed in the country proposed for 
addition to the park are fully protected in the Mondell bill. Prac- 
tically all of the territory is within the boundaries of a State game 
preserve. All of it is in a forest reserve at the present time. It 
belongs absolutely to the Federal Government. Both the Interior 
Department and the Department of Agriculture have indorsed the ex- 
tension plan, and there seems to be no good reason why the project 
should not be adopted except that the Buffalo Fork region might be 
needed for the pasturage of cattle. The Biological Survey, officers 
of the Forest Service, and others who have studied the problem of 
the southern herd of elk declare that this Buffalo Fork territory is 
needed for summer range for the elk. If this is the situation, it 
must always serve this purpose and ought to be put in the park. 
Every precaution must be taken henceforth to protect this elk herd 
regardless of demands for increased grazing privileges. 

So far as its utilization is concerned, the extension area is almost 
in a park status at the present time. When placed in the park its 
trails and roads would be repaired and extended, but in other re- 
spects it would be maintained in its present state. By special au- 
thority of Confess, approximately 30 miles of roads in this region 
are now maintained by the National Park Service.^ 

THE TETONS VALUABLE ONLY FOR PARK PURPOSES. 

The Teton Mountains and the headwaters of the Yellowstone 
River can never be put to any commercial use. There should be no 
question about their preservation forever in a state of nature as a 
part of the park. These magnificent Tetons are each year be- 
coming better known, and already hundreds of tourists have claimed 
them for the park. Naturally belonging to the park, they should 
be formally added at the earliest practicable date, in order that 
immediate steps may be taken to render them more accessible to 
Yellowstone visitors. The statement of any other merits of this 
project would merely be a reiteration of arguments of my last 
report, and the reasons set forth in the House report on the ex- 
tension bill already referred to in the footnote. 

THE MENACE OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 

Since the close of the war, certain irrigation works have been pro- 
jected which contemplate the use of waters of Yellowstone Park. 
I am not advised as to the details of these projects, but they com- 
prehend plans for the utilization of Yellowstone, Lewis, Shoshone, 
and Heart Lakes and the Falls River Basin as storage reservoirs. 
With possibly one exception, all of these plans propose the con- 
struction of dams, the raising of the water levels of the lakes, and 
the flooding of timbered land along the lake shores. In the case 
of the Falls River project, a vast area of forested parks and marshes 

1 See sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, on p. 805. 
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would be flooded, thus ruining what is probably the best range 
for moose in the park. Approximately 600 moose thrive in this 
region at the present time. 

Frankly admitting lack of knowledge of what these projects would 
accomplish, I contend that there can be no utilization of the lakes 
of the park, or of the Falls River Basin for irrigation that will 
not bring with it desecration of the people's playground for the 
benefit oi a few individuals or corporations. All of the lakes of 
the park are in heavily timbered districts. Great forests reach down 
to the water's edge. In some parts of the park, level tracts of land 
embracing thousands of acres lie at an elevation of only a few feet 
above these lake shores. Raising these lakes would kill millions 
of feet of timber, wipe out miles of roads and trails, and create a 
scene of chaos and destruction that would be an eyesore for a thou- 
sand years. 

Is there not some place in this great Nation of ours where lakes 
can be preserved in their natural state ; where we and all generations 
to follow us can enjoy the beauty and, charm of mountain waters in 
the midst of primeval forests? The country is large enough to 
spare a few such lakes and beauty spots. The Nation has wisely 
set apart a few national parks where a state of nature is to be pre- 
served. If the lakes and forests of these parks can not be spared from 
the hand of commercialism, what hope can we entertain for the pres- 
ervation of any scenic features of the mountains in the interest of 
posterity ? 

Yellowstone Park has been established for nearly half a century. 
Every plan to exploit it for private gain has failed to receive the 
consideration of Congress. Mighty railroad projects have even 
gone down to everlasting defeat. Must all the victories of the past 
now become hollow memories by the granting of reservoir rights 
that will desecrate its biggest and most beautiful lakes, and form 
the precedent for commercial exploitation of all of its scenic re- 
sources — its waterfalls, its forests, its herds of wild animals, its 
mineral waters ? It is to be hoped that the projects now Jjeing devel- 
oped will meet the fate of the others that have come before Congress 
in the past. 

THB ELK HERDS IN DANGER. 

While the wild animals of the park, with the exception of the 
bison, have been in excellent condition during the past year, last 
winter having been mild in the extreme, the drouth of the summer 
has so injured the fall and winter range in the park and in thia 
adjoining forests that the outlook for next winter for several species 
of big game, especially the elk and antelope, is anything but promis- 
ing. In anticipation of a long cold winter we have made all possible 
arrangements for caring for these animals. Considerably more than 
1,000 tons of hay and other forage is now available for feeding, 
and these stocks would be further increased if we had more funds. 
This forage will be used in the northern section of the park. 
For the southern herd of elk, a large portion of which moves into 
the lower Jackson Hole in winter, the Biological Survey has made 
available at its ranch near Jackson a very large supply of hay. In 
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this enterprise the State of Wyoming has materially assisted. How- 
ever, the southern herds of elk, like the northern herds, will un- 
doubtedly suffer from depleted fall and winter range, as a result 
of the drouth. Finding tnese ranges in a sun-burned condition, it 
is not unlikely that the elk herds will continue to move down from 
the mountains and out of the park and game preserves, thus escaping 
from the control of their protectors befire the winter sets in. Thus 
we are confronted with a dangerous situation, which may produce 
the great calamity that is to be expected to befall the elk some tinae 
unless adequate winter feeding grounds, both north and south of 
the park, are procured. 

WINTER FEEDING GROUNDS NECESSARY. 

There are many steps to be taken in a program that will abso- 
lutely insure the perpetuation of the elk herds. Most of these 
measures relate to adjustments of one kind or another in the use 
of the adjacent forest reserves, but the all-important feature of the 
program is the purchase of lands in the valley of the Yellowstone 
north of the park for the cultivation of hay for the northern herds 
of elk and for the establislmient of a feeding ground for use in 
severe winters when the elk leave the park, and the purchase of ad- 
ditional land in the Flat Creek Basin of the Jackson Hole to greatly 
enlarge the Biological Survey elk farm for the winter care of the 
southern herds. It will require several hundred thousand dollars 
to carry out this program, but it is worthy of the consideration of 
every public-spirited individual and society of the Nation. 

In the safeguarding of elk herds the enlargement of the park, 
as already discussed, is a factor of great importance, because much 
of the territory involved in the extension is used by the southern 
elk bands as a summer range, and a portion of it is the winter home 
of a considerable number of elk. 

EPIDEMIC AMONG THE BISON. 

• 

In February of this year an epidemic of hemorrhagic septicemia 
in the herd of tame bison ranging at the big farm in the Lamar 
River Valley resulted in the death of 36 animals. The cause of the 
epidemic has not been definitely determined. The bison will be 
vaccinated hereafter as a protection against the disease, and no 
further trouble of this kind is anticipated. 

There are now 413 in the herd of tame bison, including 85 calves 
born this year. The wild-bison herd ranges on the headwaters of 
the Lamar River and is now composed of about 90 animals. It 
has been seen by several trail parties this summer, as well as by the 
rangers who know its haunts in the mountain fastnesses. 

NEW TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH LINES NEEDED. 

In the protection of this great park from fire and in the dispatch 
of the public business, an excellent telephone system is an essential 
utility. Such a system has never been installed. The existing lines 
are not adequate to meet the ordinary requirements of the daily 
routine business, not to mention emergency calls. It is used by the 
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Yellowstone Park CampiM Co. and by the touring public, as well 
as by the Government. IVmintenance costs are excessive, due to the 
fact that much of the material and equipment are old. The poles cut 
in the park are good for only a few years. These statements about 
the condition of our lines hold for the other telephone system, which 
is owned and operated by the Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. Both 
lines should be rebuilt, and I earnestly recommend that a modern 
metallic circuit system be installed by the Government with sufficient 
wires and equipment to meet all demands of the park and of its 
business interests, the Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. being duly reim- 
bursed for the value of any of its equipment that may be useful in 
the new system. 

The hotel company also operates the telegraph system of the park, 
but I think this should also be taken over by the Government and 
operated as in Yosemite National Park. Not only would better service 
be rendered in connec tion with the complete control of all wire lines, 
but such service could be rendered at less cost to the public. 

As a general proposition, the telephone and telegraph lines of all 
national parks should be operated by the Government or in connec- 
tion with commercial companies where such corporations have es- 
tablished their lines in a park area before its dedication for park 
purposes. 

ROAD SYSTEM IN FINE REPAIR. 

Although the very dry season made it extremely difficult to main- 
tain the roads of the Yellowstone in good condition for travel, this 
result was attained, and when I visited the park early in September 
I found the highways in an excellent state of repair. In fact, I have 
never seen them in better condition. 

The tremendous increase in travel to the park, and the prospects 
of further enormous increase in the use of automobiles on the roads, 
will make necessary the undertaking of some rather extensive im- 
provements in the way of widening certain sections, renewal of 
bridges and culverts, construction of parapets, etc. The Firehole 
cut-off should be completed, and the old road along Yellowstone Lake 
from the Thumb region to Bridge Bay near the Lake Hotel should 
be restored. 

Next year the road in the northwestern section of the park connect- 
ing with the highway through the splendid colored canyon of the 
Gallatin River — ^the approach to the park from Bozeman — should be 
widened and improved, and the year following, as this reconstruction 
of the Gallatin Canyon road nears completion, the section of this 
highway from Grayling Creek to Yellowstone, Mont., at the west- 
ern entrance, now outside of the park, should be relocated within 
the park boundaries and entirely rebuilt. 

APPROACH-ROAD PROBLEMS. 

The east and south approach roads to the park, running through 
adjacent forest reserves, require considerable permanent improvement 
including, in the case of the east or Cody approach highway, the 
installation of several new bridges. 

The performance of such work outside of the park on strictly 
tourist highways is certainly a proper field for Federal assistance. 
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Similar aid is desired by Montana authorities in the upkeep of a 
portion of the northern approach road from Livingston to Gardiner 
at the north gateway. This highway is used to considerable extent 
by residents of the i ellowstone Valley north of the park and, because 
of this use, Montana should bear a very substantial portion of the 
burden of maintaining this road. On the other hand, its local use 
is exceeded greatly by the travel of Yellowstone Park tourists, and, 
for this reason, the Federal Government should undoubtedly either 
take over the upper or southern third or half of the road or con- 
tribute generously to the State in aid of its improvement work on the 
highway. 

RANGER STATIONS AND SNOWSHOE CABINS. 

The buildings of Yellowstone Park, except at Mammoth Hot 
Springs and in a few other sections of this great reservation, are 
sadly m need of repair or reconstruction. Most of the ranger sta- 
tions were built many years ago for the summer housing of troop 
detachments. They are not fitted for the use of rangers, and several 
of them are in such a dilapidated condition that it would be false 
economy to repair them instead of constructing new buildings. 

It is particularly necessary to build new ranger stations and 
information offices in connection therewith at Upper Geyser Basin, 
Yellowstone Lake, and Grand Canyon, the three great centers of 
tourist interest aside from Mammoth Hot Springs. These should 
be built next year. 

Likewise the snowshoe cabins of the park, which are constantly 
used in the dead of winter by patrolling rangers, ought to be rebuilt 
and refurnished. They are old, in bad repair, poorly located, and 
unsatisfactory from every standpoint. The ranger force of every 
park, considering the nature of its work, should have dry, sanitary 
quarters, and, in winter, the means of overcoming the effects of 
exposure while on long patrols in below-zero weather. Such quar- 
ters are few in the Yellowstone, where the weather conditions are 
more severe in winter than in any other member of the system. This 
is frankly an appeal in the interest of humanity. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 

So far as tourist travel is concerned Glacier National Park had a 
most successful year, but in some other respects the season was dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory. The underlying cause of the incom- 
plete success of all features of the operation of the park was the lack 
of rain, which caused the forests to become veritable tinder boxes, 
and made it particularly difficult to maintain the roads and trails in 
good condition. Forest fires were started by lightning or by care- 
less campers and raged furiously in different sections of the park, 
sometimes six or eight burning at one time, and fire followed fire for 
nearly two months. Scarcity of labor, due to unprecedented demands 
for fire fighters in the national forests of the State, made it unusually 
difficult to get the park flames under control or to keep them in hand 
when partly subdued. The lack of available men, of course, made it 
necessary to utilize road and trail crews in the fighting of fires. Thus 
it was quite impracticable to make any satisfactory progress in the 
maintenance or improvement of the park. 
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DROUGHT AND PIRES STOP IMPROVEMENTS. 

The lack of a gereral fire-fighting fund was a further serious ob- 
stacle to meeting cho emergencies with which the park was con- 
fronted. Fund? for protection and improvement of the park had 
to be diverted to the fighting of the fires. This so reduced the avail- 
able funds that when the fires were all under control it was impossi- 
ble to bc^gin road and trail repair where the interruption of this 
work had taken place. At this writing the deficiency appropriation 
bill carrying funds to reimburse the regular appropriations for the 
park has not yet been enacted into law. Consequently a very small 
amount of improvement work was accomplished in the park this 
year. 

The only fire which seriously marred the beauty of the park origi- 
nated in the Dry Fork of the Two Medicine River and, fanned by 
terrific winds, swept down to the main valley. Fortunately it did 
not reach the heavily wooded section about Eunning Eagle (for- 
merly Trick) Falls, nor did it proceed up the Two Medicine Valley 
toward the chalet system of the Glacier Park Hotel Co. An area 
of 3,000 acres in the park and a larger area around Lower Two Medi- 
cine Lake in the Blackfeet Indian Reservation were burned over. 

SMOKE DIMS MOUNTAINS AND GLACIERS. 

At no time was any of the main hotels of the park in the path of 
a forest fire, and with the exception of the Two Medicine group not 
a chalet system was ever in the slightest danger, yet whenever the 
smoke concentrated in certain sections of the park, which it did 
occasionally, and the mountains were obscured, wild rumors of dan- 
ger were often spread by excited employees of the business enter- 
prises of the park and by tourists themselves, sometimes with the 
result that vacations would be cut short by precipitate departure 
from the park region. Also there were visitors with only a few days 
to spend in the park who were unfortunate enough to arrive just 
when smoke conditions were exceptionally bad and they had to leave 
again before the pall lifted. 

While these conditions were annoying in the extreme and caused 
real hardship in many cases, the majority of the people who 
visited Glacier National Park this season had most delightful trips. 

LONG VACATIONS AS USUAL. 

In recent years there has been a growing tendency on the part of 
Glacier Park visitors to spend longer and longer vacations at the 
hotels and chalets or on camping trips in the more remote sections 
of the park. This year the desire on the part of tourists to spend 
a long period of time in the park was even more general than ha» 
been evident in previous seasons. 

Many more extensive camping trips were enjoyed in the park this 
year than ever before. Some of the parties that went into the moun- 
tains for long trail trips engaged unusually large outfits, and on two 
occasions there were so many of these parties on the trails that the 
shortage of saddle horses became acute. 
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SADDLE HORSES IN GREAT DEMAND. 

Considering the extraordinary demand for saddle horses, and 
especialljr the demand for elaborate camping outfits, the business was 
handled in a satisfactory manner by the Park Saddle Horse Co.; 
in fact, better saddle-horse service wus rendered this season than 
at any time since the creation of the park. The horses were generally 
in good condition and were well cared for. I do not mean to convey 
the impression that there is not room for greater improvement in 
this service, because it requires considerable development before it 
will be in a position to meet every unusual or emergency demand 
made upon it. I do, however, regard its progress as worthy of 
commendation, and the enterprise is certainly entitled to the con- 
tinuance of the protection afforded it by the Federal Government. 
With more horses available for quick transfer to the park- in times 
of emergency and with certain essential changes in its organization 
the company may be expected to give entirely adequate service 
through the next season. 

TRIANGLE TRIP POPULAR. 

As was expected, the triangle trip established near the end of the 
season of 1918 was exceedingly popular this year. It gives the 
tourist a saddle-horse trip of three days' duration, in the course of 
which three passes are crossed, Swiftcurrent, Logan, and Piegan. 
The first two mentioned are trail crossings of the Continental Divide. 

There is great economy in the operation of a ^' triangle trip " in 
Glacier Park, both from the standpoint of the tourist and the saddle- 
horse owners. It gives the visitor three days on the trails at a very 
reasonable cost, and enables him to cover a comparatively large area 
of the park without getting too far away from his baggage. Also, 
it obviates the necessity of deadheading animals over the trails, and 
this again is in favor of the park administration, because horses with- 
out riders when being driven over the trails damage them extensively 
in the course of a season. 

More triangle tours are needed, and the next one to be developed 
will probably include a section of the beautiful Belly River country 
north of the Swiftcurrent alley, which is soon to be opened. Such 
a trip will cover a trail from Many Glacier Hotel on Lake McDermott 
by way of Appekuny Mountain and Red Gap to the Belly River 
region, thence to Granite Park Chalets, crossing the Continental Di- 
vide through Ahem Pass. The third le^ of the tour would be the 
trail through Swiftcurrent Pass to the point of beginning. 

Another trip similar to this can be developed as soon as there are 
accommodations in the Red Eagle Valley for tourists. A trail from 
the upper Red Eagle region skirting Almost-a-Dog Mountain, thence 
via Virginia Falls to St. Mary Lake and Goin^-to-the-Sun Chalets 
would complete the triangle, two sides of which, from St. Mary 
Chalets to Going-to-the-Sun Chalets and to the Red Eagle region, 
respectively, are already available. 

NORTH PARK TRAILS PLANNED. 

Naturally, the opportunities for opening triangle tours are quite 
limited, but there must be continual construction of trails of all kinds 
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and in all directions to keep pace with the growing interest in the 
remote sections of the park and the unopened beauty spots near the 
hotels and chalets that have already been established. 

Tourists are becoming more and more desirous of seeing the 
northern valleys of the park, which have been only partially opened 
by trail construction. IParticularly is it necessary to open the Belly 
Eiver region with a shorter trail from Many Glacier Hotel. This 
can be built through Eed Gap, and is now being surveyed, blazea, 
and roughly opened, with a view to early completion of construction 
work next season. The only trail into this region has skirted Chief 
Mountain and entered the Belly River region via Table Mountain. 

Then, the Belly Kiver country should be connected with Waterton 
Lake by a trail through Indian Pass. Appropriations for this trail 
are requested in our estimates for next year, as is another much- 
needed trail in the northern part of the park, connecting Browns 
Pass with Upper Kintla Lake via Hole-in-the-Wall FalE, it now 
being necessary to go through Canada in order to reach Kintla 
Lakes from Waterton Lakes or the Belly River region. This trail 
should be built next year, not only for the benefit of the tourist but 
as an aid to effective administration of the park. 

In fully developing the Belly River district, which now becomes 
most desirable, if not essential, other trails should be built to 
Margaret Lake, Sue Lake, Mount Cleveland Basin, and other near-by 
points of interest. 

Other essential trails include a connection between the Sexton 
Glacier trail and the Piegan Pass trail via Preston Park and a trail 
to Hidden Lakes from the Logan Pass trail, also a trail via Midvale 
Creek from Glacier Park Hotel to the Two Medicine region. 

WALKING TRAILS PROPOSED. 

No less important than extension of the horse-trail system is the 
construction of walking trails in Glacier Park, especially paths lead- 
ing in various directions from the hotels and chalets to near-by 
points of interest. Trails of this type that must be constructed at 
once will lead to the summits of Mount Allen and Mount Altyn from 
Many Glacier Hotel; to the summits of Mount Brown and Mount 
Stanton from Glacier Hotel, on Lake McDonald ; to Roes Basin and 
Goat Mountain from Going-to-the-Sun Chalets; and to Mount Jack- 
son from Sperry Chalets. In order to protect the park from poach- 
ing, additional border patrol trails are needed along the southern and 
western park boundaries. 

A COMPREHENSIVE ROAD PROGRAM. 

I have discussed the trail needs of the park in advance of the 
roads, because the park is essentially a trail park now and must 
necessarily continue as such for a few years until our road program 
can be at least partly executed. Trails, too, are the forerunners of 
the roads, and it is probable that no complete road program for this 
park will ever be finally adopted until the trail system is entirely 
complete. 

However, we now have a definite road-construction program ready 
to be undertaken as soon as money is appropriated for this purpose. 
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The survey for a transmountain road, undertaken last year, re- 
sulted in finding a perfectly practicable route through Logan Pass. 
The line as located provides for a road a little less than 50 miles in 
length, starting at the foot of Lake McDonald. The route is along 
the east side to the head of the lake, then up the beautiful McDonald 
Creek Valley to Trapper Creek, along Trapper Creek where it flanks 
the sides of magnincent Mount Cannon, thence over Logan Pass, 
through the Hanging Gardens, down Reynolds Creek, skirting the 
base of Going-to-the-Sun Mountain and along the north shore of 
Upper St. Mary Lake to Going-to-the-Sun Chalet, thence along the 
north shore and foot of St. Mary Lake to a junction with the Black- 
feet Highway at St. Mary Chalet. It is doubtful if any other road in 
America can in the same distance unfold to the traveler such a grand 
array of beautiful and inspiring scenery, comprising large lakes, 
beautiful forests, dashing mountain torrents, wonderrul gorges and 
valleys, towering cirques, a hundred waterfalls, glaciers, and a vista 
of bold needle-peaked mountains and serrated escarpments which 
are found only in our most northern Rocky Mountains, as will this 
road. This project has been completely developed by the engineer- 
ing division, and it is proposed to begin the construction of the first 
unit of the highway next year. This will be the section on the east 
side of Lake McDonald from the Belton Highway to the head of the 
lake. It is estimated that it will require three to five years to com- 
plete this road. 

Another road that should be built next season is the new road into 
the Lower Two Medicine region, which becomes necessary on account 
of the contemplated raising of the waters of Lower Two Medicine 
Lake for irrigation purposes. When the lake is raised it will cover 
the existing road. The new highwav will be built on the north side 
of the river and along the ridge from the Diain Glacier Park-Many 
Glacier Highway to a point on the present road above the north shore 
of the lake. 

A third highway included in our plans for next year's improvement 
will be built in the Belly River district between the international 
boundary and the junction of the south and middle of the forks of the 
river below Glenns Lakes. 

ROADS OP THE PUTURa 

Other roads of the early future include an extension of the Cut- 
bank Road some 6 miles nearer the head of the valley to the site of a 
new chalet group ; the construction of a road up the Red Eagle Val- 
ley; a road along the shore of Lakes Josephine and Grinnell and 
probably up to Morning Eagle Falls; and a cut-off highwav from 
feabb to the Belly River region by way of Sherburne Peak an^ Chief 
Mountain. 

All of these roads can be constructed at a relatively low cost per 
mile as compared with ordinary mountain road costs, but because of 
the short working season, shortage of funds, and large mileage, 
it will require several years to carry out the program. Until 
many of these roads are built large automobile travel can hardly be 
expected. At the present time there is little for the motorist to do 
with his car, and when he wishes to go from one side of the park to 
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the other he must ship it by rail or drive several hundred miles to 
the southward in order to effect a crossing of the Rockies. 

Although shipping an automobile across the mountain at a cost of 
$12.50, which is the rate charged by the railroad, is less than the 
probable cost of driving even a small car across the Continental 
Divide, the fact that railway shipment is necessary deters most mo- 
torists that contemplate transcontinental or transmountain trips from 
touring by way of Glacier Park. It is thought that when our trans- 
mountain highway is completed the touring automobile travel to 
Glacier Park will approach if not equal that of Yellowstone. 

STATE HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION. 

In my report of last year I mentioned the proposed highway to 
be built through Marias Pass following the line of the railroad. 
Lack of funds has delayed this project, and little work was ac- 
complished this year. A contract has been let for the building of 
the road to the pass from the east side of the mountains, this work 
to be done under a cooperative agreement between State agencies 
and the Forest Service. This will leave the larger portion to be 
fbiished later. This project is exceedingly meritorious and will be 
a great convenience to Glacier Park tourists as well as to the Na- 
tional Park Service, aside from its great commercial advantage to the 
State of Montana. As the road traverses Government lands through- 
out its entire course it would seem especially worthy of a large 
measure of Federal assistance in its construction. 

The State has continued to give some aid in the maintenance of 
the road up the North Fork of the Flathead Kiver in the park, but 
this is a highway that should be greatly improved by us. It makes 
a very beautiful lake region accessible and if put in good condition 
for automobiles would greatly extend the motoring advantages of 
the park. 

INDIAN RESERVATION ROADS. 

As I have stated in another part of this report, the approach roads 
to the park across the Blackfeet Indian Keservation are not in 
proper condition for automobile travel, especially the roads east of 
(he agency headquarters at Browning and north of Babb to the in- 
ternational boundary. The road between Browning and the park 
hirfiway system has been recently repaired. 

These reservation roads in their present condition are a distinct 
discouragement to motor travelers, and this season have been the 
cause of much criticism of the park-to-park highway between Yel- 
lowstone and Glacier Parks and the Canadian park system. They 
should be repaired at the earliest opportunity. 

While visiting Glacier Park on its interpark tour, members of 
the Brooklyn Eagle party subscribed over $1,100 for the repair of 
the road between Babb and the Canadian line in order to give our 
park system a connection with the excellent highways of Alberta, 
and thus make travel between Glacier Park and Banff, in the Rocky 
Mountains Park, Canada, safe and comfortable. In recognition of 
this generous act, the people of Montana and Alberta have called 
this particular highway " The Brooklyn Eagle Trail." 
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PUBLIC CAMP FOR BELLY RIVER. 

The Belly River region is known to but relatively few people, but 
all who have seen it declare it to be one of the most beautiful moun- 
tian areas in the entire national park system. It has been formed 
by nature on a grander scale than the valleys of the park now acces- 
sible by the roads and generallv traveled trails, and has a variety of 
charms that further distinguisn it. Robert Sterling Yard, who vis- 
ited this region two years ago, describes it in his "Book of the Na- 
tional Parks " as follows : 

To realize the growing bigness of the land northward one has only to 
cross the waU from Iceberg Lake into the Belly River Canyon. " Only," 
indeed ! In 1917 it took us 40 miles of detour outside the park, even under the 
shadow of Chief Mountain, to cross the wall from Iceberg Lake, the west-side 
precipice of which is steeper even than the east. The Belly River drainage basin 
is itself bigger, and its mountains bulk in proportion. Eighteen glaciers 
contribute to the making of perhaps as many lakes. The yellow mountains of 
Jts northern slopes invade Canada. The borders of its principal valley are two 
monster mountains, Cleveland, the greatest in the park for mass and height 
and intricate outline; the other, Merritt, in some respects the most interesting 
of Glacier's abundant collection of majestic peaks. 

There are three valleys. The North Pork finds its way quickly into Canada. 
The Middle Fork rises in a group of glaciers high under the continental divide 
and descends four giant steps, a lake upon each step, to two greater lakes of 
noble aspect in the valley bottom. The South Fork emerges from Helen Lake 
deep in the gulf below Ahern Glacier across the Garden Wall from Iceberg 
Lake. Between the Middle and South Forks Mount Merritt rises 9,944 feet 
in altitude, minareted like a medieval fort and hollow as a bowl, its gaping 
chasm hung with glaciers. 

This is the valley of abundance. The waters are large, their trout many and 
vigorous ; the bottoms are extravagantly rich in grasses and flowers ; the forests 
are heavy and full bodied; there is no open place, even miles beyond its 
boundaries, which does not offer views of extraordinary nobility. Every man 
who enters it becomes enthusiastically prophetic of its future. 

I dwell upon the Belly valleys because their size, magnificence, and accessi- 
bility suggest a future of public use; nothing would be easier, for instance, 
than a road from Babb to join the road already in from Canada. The name 
naturally arouses curiosity. Why Belly? Was it not the Anglo-Saxon frontier- 
man's pronunciation of the Frenchman's original Belle? The river, remember, 
is mainly Canadian. Surely in all its forks and tributaries it was and is the 
Beautiful River. 

The Belly Eiver is to be opened to the public next year. The trail 
connectinfl^ it with Many Glacier Hotel is already under construc- 
tion. Early next season the Glacier Park Hotel Co. will open 
a camp in one of its most beautiful spots, and regular trips will be 
made between this camp and the big hotel. Furthermore, the camp 
will be made the base for trips all over the great watershed of the 
Belly Eiver and into the Waterton Lakes region. 

This development of the Belly River Valley will be an advance 
step as momentous as the opening of the St. Mary and Swiftcurrent 
Valleys, and will bring pleasure to thousands of lovers of Glacier's 
trails who will gp back to use and enjoy the new facilities. 

TELEPHONE LINES AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 

Because roads and trails are the crying need of Glacier National 
Park, I have laid special emphasis on these features, but next in im- 
portance to them IS the pressing requirement of a new telephone 
system. As a fi^re protection and as an aid to administration of the 
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park and the transaction of the business of the hotels and transpor- 
tation lines, especially the saddle-horse enterprise, a good telephone 
system is essential. In Glacier Park our system is exceedingly poor. 
It should be rebuilt, and it is particularly advisable to build a line 
along the railroad from Belton to Glacier Park in order that com- 
munication may be had between the two sides of the park. Telephone 
lines should also be built to Waterton Lake and Belly River region. 

ADMINISTRATION SITE SUGGESTIONS. 

Further improvement of the administrative site at Belton is 
needed. A headquarters building and more quarters for employees 
are among the important requirements. Likewise the installation of 
an adequate water system should be undertaken in the early future. 

The pending deficiency bill contains an item of $12,000 for a new 
bridge over the Flathead River at Belton, and this structure will 
be erected before the beginning of the next season. 

IRRIGATION WORKS IN OPERATION. 

The dam at the lower end of Sherburne Lakes is completed and 
the level of the lakes was raised considerably this season, backing up 
the water into the timber and creating a scene of havoc that was ex- 
pected by all who have watched the progress of this irrigation 
project. It is almost too late to cut the trees and brush that will be 
killed by the raising of these lakes, but I reiterate that this work 
should have been done either as a part of the execution of the project 
or as a separate proposition under authority of Congress. The scenic 
beauty of the approach to the Swiftcurrent Valley and Many Glacier 
Hotel will be seriously impaired, and it is not unlikely that the 
road will be undermined and destroyed in places on account of this 
flooding, all to the detriment of the park. The only satisfaction that 
one can gain from the situation is that it becomes a glaring example 
of what is to be avoided in all of the national parks having lakes 
still untouched, and hence may serve some good purpose in national 
park protection. 

It is possible that Lower Two Medicine Lake may be raised next 
year, thus injuring the approach to the main Two Medicine Valley 
and the chalet group. As the fire burned over part of the area that 
will be flooded, this valley is not likely to suffer as much from the 
water as the Sherburne Lakes region, but the fire devastation, com- 
bined with the action of the water, will make a situation just as 
unsightly to the park visitor. 

WILD ANIMALS FLOURISHING. 

In cooperation with the Biological Survey, during the past year, 
very satisfactory progress was made in destroying predatory ani- 
mals. As a result, the deer of the park have become more numerous 
and other animals are in better condition on this account. 

I am much interested in establishing a small herd of buffalo on 
the east side of the park, which is an old range of this animal. How- 
ever, funds for this project are not available now, and it can not be 
undertaken. 
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Fishing is becoming better each year, and it is evident that the- 
hatchery established last year at Glacier Park station is successfully 
performing a great public service. 

DESIRABLE PARK EXTENSION. 

For some years difficulty in protecting the wild life of the park 
and regulating traffic on the sections of the park road in the Indian 
Eeservation nave prompted the raising of the question whether 
or not the park lines ought to be extended eastward to include the 
road. This would give the elk and deer winter and early spring- 
range within the park boundary, and would make it possible to regu-^ 
late the speed limit of the private cars and otherwise protect auto- 
mobile travel, and at the same time the road improvements. 

This land, of course, must be purchased from the Blackf eet Indians,, 
but it is necessary to the proper administration of the park, and will 
have to be acquired some time. It would be better to acquire it now^ 
before it is allotted or opened to general settlement, than in the 
future, when much more trouble and expense will be involved in se- 
curing it. During the past year the constant trespassing of cattle on 
the roads has been a source of unending annoyance to tourists. 

CONNECTING YELLOWSTONE AND GLACIER. 

Definitely associating Yellowstone with Glacier National Park in: 
this report is simply following the general trend of events of the- 
summer in the Northwest, and especially in Montana. 

Early in the spring Montana entered upon a road improvement 
campaign that was probably as successful as any similar campaign 
ever undertaken. Led by Mr. H. W. Child, of the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Co., and Mr. G. L. Ramsey, of Helena, a group of 
citizens toured the State in the yellow cars of the transportation com- 
pany advocating road development in anticipation of a great influx 
of motorists during the summer. 

So effective was this work that the entire State threw itself into 
the work of road repair. In some towns all business houses were 
closed, while their owners worked on the highways. Many road 
bond issues were passed upon, favorably by the voters, and conditions 
were bettered evervwhere. 

The prospects or heavy tourist travel that prompted this movement 
were founded, of course, on the relation of Glacier and Yellowstone 
Parks to Montana. It was natural, then, that special attention was 
given to highways connecting or leading to these parks. Such atten- 
tion w^as given to these roads in great abundance with the result that 
the interpark routes via Helena and Choteau and via Missoula, and 
the Flathead Valley were in excellent condition except the portion of 
the Helena route that crosses the Blackf eet Indian Reservation. 

In this connection it should be recorded that the " Geysers to 
Glaciers Highway " was organized and promoted during the season. 
It takes its course through Livingston, Bozeman, Three Forks, Helena, 
and Choteau, and is a very scenic route. The signs of this trail are 
very striking and effective. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE-OLACIER BEE-LINE HIGHWAY. 

The Yellowstone-Glacier Bee-Line Highway, which goes through 
Livingston, White Sulphur Springs, Great Falls, and Choteau, 
traversing the Little Belt Mountains, was not completed for traflic 
this year, but will be open next season and will be a popular route be- 
tween the parks, not only because it will be a short route, but because 
it will be scenic. A convention of the Yellowstone-Glacier Bee-Line 
Highway Association was held in Livingston on August 15 and 16, 
1919. 

INTERPARK AUTO SERVICE. 

Another exceedingly interesting development of the season was the 
operation of an automobile passenger service between the parks via 
the "Geysers to Glaciers" route. Cars of the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Co. carried passengers to Helena from Yellowstone 
Park, where they were transferred to cars of the Glacier Park Trans- 
portation Co. and taken northward; likewise service was rendered in 
the other direction with Helena the transfer point. The line will be 
operated again next year. 

To care tor this and the great volume of other tourist travel that it 
€njoys, Helena is planning the construction of an enormous resort 
hotel. 

INTERPARK TRAIN SERVICE ADVISABL& 

An immense number of tourists also visited Yellowstone and 
Glacier, using train service between these parks. In fact, so many 
people made this trip between the parks that I regard this travel as 
an established business which warrants the use of a through sleeper 
between Gardiner and Glacier Park, and I believe the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern lines should jointly arrange for this 
service. It would be a great convenience to the traveling public and 
would serve to bind together even more closely the common interests 
and destinies of the two great national parks. 

YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 

Thronged with thousands of happy vacationists from late spring 
to the end of the summer season, Yosemite National Park in the 
year 1919 has attained a new record of usefulness in the life of the 
Nation. Vastly more people toured the park this year than ever be- 
fore, and it is especially worthy of note that the upper reaches of 
this great scenic playground were more popular with visitors this 
year than during any past season. 

Travel to the park began earlier than usual, and, what is more re- 
markable, the volume was sustained at a high level long after the 
falls of the famous valley had spent their flood waters and subsided 
to their normal summer flow, thus indicating that the scenery of the 
park aside from the falls and the unsurpassed opportunities for rest 
and recreation that it offers to the visitor have at last made their 
appeal felt, bringing a public response that will soon result in the 
use of every nook and corner of this beautiful mountain region. 
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THE NEW YOSEMITE. 

This broader understanding and appreciation of the park became 
general even faster than we had dared to hope, although for years 
we have been looking forward to the time when the people would 
come to the realization that the Yosemite possesses vastly more 
charms than those of the great valley and its waterfalls, spires, and 
towering! cliffs. We had anticipaited a slower growth of the new 
conception, and this expectation was shared by the business interests 
of the park who, in common with our administration, found all 
facilities for accommodating the travel hardlyl adequate to render 
satisfactory service. However, our future' course is now definitely 
marked for all of us, and likewise the time limits within which 
tiecessaryl improvements must be made have been indicated. ^ Funds 
must be provided by the Federal Government for extensive develop- 
ment of roads and trails and sanitation systems, while the enter- 
prises engaged in furnishing accommodations of various kinds 
must enlarge their establishments and better prepare to meet the 
ever-increasing demand for every type of service. 

YOSEMITE VALLEY MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 

Travel in the Yosemite Valley this year was astounding, as many 
as 6,000 people enjoying its attractions at one time. Fully half of 
these visitors were accommodated in the great public automobile 
camps which have become one of the most popular features of the 
park. 

Accommodations in the big permanent camps and in the hotel 
Were particularly strained during the period of the convention of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, which was responsible for 
bringing to the park more than 1,800 visitors in addition to the 
usual general tourist travel. This convention assembled on June 1 
and continued for five days. During this time the schoolhouse and 
other available public buildings had to be utilized for sleeping- 
quarters. 

TUOLUMNE MEADOWS CAMPERS' PARADISE. 

In the high Sierra, especially in the Tuolumne Meadows on the 
Tioga Koad, camps were maintained throughout the summer. Here^ 
too, the Sierra Club made its headquarters for its summer outing. 
I also had an opportunity to experience the pleasures of camping 
in this charming mountain vale. This is a section of the park that 
John Muir so often referred to in enthusiastic terms, and in my 
little outing there I came under the same spell that prompted Muir s 
enthusiasm. 

The motorist may be expected to utilize to the fullest extent its 
natural resort possibilities. In fact, with the fast spreading interest 
in the upper portions of the park, we may reasonably expect to find 
it necessary to soon establish regular: automobile camps in the Tuo- 
lumne Meadows, in order to avoid insanitation and similar evils that 
might naturally follow too large an influx of tourists in this section. 

Thus the automobile camp in the mountain districts of this park 
becomes a problem demanding immediate solution just as it does 
in Yellowstone, Rocky Mountain, and other parks where the private 
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camping outfit is becoming the most popular means of enjoying a 
vacation in the great out of doors. 

EMERGENCY IMPROVEMENTS NECESSARY THIS YEAR. 

No extensive improvements were made by the business enterprises 
of the park during the past year, although Camp Yosemite was 
very much bettered by the practical reconstruction of the dining 
room and by extensive enlargement of kitchen facilities. These im- 
provements were finished by June 1 and helped the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park Co. very materially in caring for its share of the tourist 
crowds that thronged the valley. These betterments, however, were 
necessarily temporary, as the plans for the new camp call for a new 
location. In fact, the new building program means a radical change 
in the layout of the entire camp. 

Some improvements were made in the Sentinel Hotel, the only 
hotel on the floor of the valley, and a large number of visitors were 
accommodated there. If the plans of the Yosemite National Park 
Co. are carried out during the coming j^ear this old landmark, 
which has far outgrown its usefulness, will be replaced by a new 
hotel in the valley to accommodate at least 600 people. The new 
structure will be located on a site selected three years ago, when the 
future administrative village was planned. 

BIO DEVELOPMENT COMING. 

The directors of the Yosemite National Park Co., which, it 
should be noted, is composed of a group of far-seeing business men of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, headed by Mr. A. B. C. Dohrmann, 
realize that the travel to Yosemite has increased to a point where 
improvements must be made on a scale which it was expected would 
not be needed for at least five years. Their preliminary plans, form- 
ulated only a short time ago, contemplated improvements to the ex- 
tent of about $300,000, but Mr. Dohrmann now estimates that to care 
for the travel which is certain to come to Yosemite National Park 
next year improvements should be made at an aggregate cost of at 
least $1,500,000. This contemj)lates the construction of the new 
hotel on the floor of the Yosemite Valley; the building of the new 
Camp Yosemite ; further developments in the sanitation system and 
water supply of the Glacier Point Hotel ; and the building of a camp 
in the Tuolumne Meadows, where the tourist is already clamoring 
for accommodations and where at present there are no facilities ex- 
cept for the private camper who brings his own equipment and sup- 
plies. The establishment of such a camp at Tuolumne Meadows in 
connection with the camps already maintained at Merced Lake and 
Tenaya Lake will greatly increase the accommodations for the tourist 
in the back country. 

The establishment of a lunch camp by the same company in the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees has been a considerable help to tourists 
and will be still more valuable next year. Many of the motorists 
reaching the park by way of the big grove feel the need for hotel 
accommodations at that point before passing on to the heart of the 
park. 
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GLACIER POINT ENJOYED BY THOUSANDS. 

The Glacier Point Hotel, which was constructed some three years 
ago, has been more largely patronized this year than ever before, 
having been filled to capacity during much of the season. This hotel 
is necessarily closed in the middle of the winter on account of its in- 
accessibility, but plans are being considered by us for the possible 
construction of a shaft from the level of the valley floor to Glacier 
Point, which would make this spot far more accessible in winter than 
it is at the present time even in summer. It would have the added 
advantage of opening up the splendid slopes of the Sentinel Dome 
behind the hotel for winter sports and could be made one of the most 
unique winter resorts of the world. 

CAMP CURRY PLANS ENLARGEMENT. 

At Camp Curry, which is operated under the management of Mrs. 
D. A. Curry and her son, Foster Curry, improvements begun last 
year were brought to completion. The new bungalow unit of the 
camp has been especially popular. Before the opening of next 
season a number of the central buildings of the establishment will be 
rebuilt or enlarged, and other steps will be taken to extend the facili- 
ties of the camp to meet the demands of its ever-increasing patronage. 

NEW TRANSPORTATION ROUTES. 

A very interesting service performed by the Yosemite National 
Park Co. during the past summer was the providing of a combined 
automobile and rail trip to the Hetch Hetchy Valley. Although this 
was a new venture it was patronized to a considerable extent and 
gave many visitors the opportunity of seeing the famous Hetch 
Hetchy Valley and the extensive work which the city of San Fran- 
cisco is doing at that point in connection with the development of its 
water supply. 

While visiting the park during the summer Mr. Harry Chandler, 
editor of the Los Angeles Times, conceived a plan to establish a most 
unique trip from Southern California to the Yosemite- and Lake 
Tahoe. His idea was that two parties of about equal size should be 
started simultaneously from Los Angeles several times a week, one 
for Yosemite National Park and the other for Lake Tahoe; and 
from these points they should proceed in opposite directions by way 
of the Tioga Road to Lake Tahoe and Yosemite, respectively, using 
the same motor equipment and thus affording an opportunity for 
both groups to see both scenic areas by rail and automobile. The 
trip, of course, could have been made from many California points, 
but the plan was to initiate the tours in Los Angeles this year. Mr. 
Chandler, however, was unable to make arrangements with the 
railroad authorities for proper excursion rates. If this plan can be 
perfected next season it will make available in California a most in- 
teresting and thrilling combined automobile and railroad trip; one 
that in a few years will have a nation-wide reputation for varied 
scenery and recreation possibilities. 
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MUCH TRAVei. BETWEEN YOSEMiTE AND LAKE TAHOE. 

Meanwhile private motorists in great numbers have obtained a full 
measure of enjoyment by driving their cars over the Tioga Road 
and between Yosemite National Tark and Lake Tahoe. In Cali- 
fornia this trip i3 already regarded as second to no other mountain 
tour. Mr. Chandler's plan would extend to people who are touring 
the coimtry by train the opportunity to make this extr&ordinary trip 
through providing a method of sustaining a regular automobile line 
with reasonable rates for transportation service between Yosemite 
Valley and Lake Tahoe. 

EL CAMINO SIERRA AND THE TIOOA ROAD. 

Another extremely interesting feature of this season's travel to 
Yosemite is the general use of the road running north and south 
along the east base of the Sierra Nevada Range--5ll Camino Sierra. 
The road connecting Lake Tahoe and the Tioga Road is part of this 
route, and, of course, there was unusual travel over this section. 
But scores of cars came from the East and from Southern California 
over the lower portion of the highway, traversing Owens Valley and 
running the entire gamut of the Sierra as they rise sheer 8,000 to 
ll^OOO leet above the automobile road. 

This and the Tahoe travel naturally made Tioga Pass one of the 
most important gateways to the park, and the Tioga Road became 
more popular as a motor thoroumifare than ever tefore. As auto- 
mobile tours from the Eastern States increase, this gateway will 
^ow more and more useful, and the time is not far distant when it 
will admit an enormous number of visitors to the park. 

Mr. George Horace Lorimer, editor of Saturday Evening Post, on 
visiting the Yosemite this past summer for the first time remarked, 
after his trip over the Tioffa Road and up the El Camino Sierra to 
Lake Tahoe, that he considered it the most beautiful and varied run 
in America. 

ALL-YEAR-ROUND ROAD PROJECTED. 

Last winter while in the West investigating conditions in several 
parks with a 'view to developing winter sports, I induced a group 
of San Francisco business men, including several members of the 
Sierra Club, to accompany me to Yosemite Valley. The trip was 
made between Christmas and New Year's. A recent fall of snow had 
made the valley a winter fairyland more beautiful than any words 
can describe. Every member of the party was entranced by the 
spectacle, and while each enjoyed every moment of the days spent 
amid these sublime surroundings there was no one who failed to 
attempt the conception of a plan to make the valley more accessible 
in the winter season. At length it was suggested by Mr. Rudolph 
Spreckels that a drive be conaucted in the State to raise a million 
dollars which, with certain State and Federal funds that were avail- 
able, would build a road from Mariposa to El Portal on a low grade 
and below the line of heavy snows, and pave the highway the entire 
distance between Merced and the park boundary, thus joining the 
State highway system with the splendid new road that the Govern- 
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ment is building from El Portal to Yosemite Valley. Such a road 
would make possible a trip by automobile from most California 
points to the valley at any time of the year and under almost any 
weather conditions. 

Plans for this campaign were immediately developed, and the 
Yosemite Valley Highway Association with State-wide membership 
was organized, but investigation disclosed the fact that war-servi«^ 
drives and other public requests for voluntary contributions ol 
money had so taxed the people that the prospects of success of a 
road-improvement campaign of this kind were not at all bright. 
Accordingly, authority was granted, with your approval, for the sale 
of certificates which would be exchangeable at the park gates, for 
automobile season permits, these certificates to be sold at the uniform 
price of $5. The campaign is now in progress with every prospect 
of success. Meanwhile the State highway commission has let con- 
tracts for the construction of certain portions of the project, and it 
is hoped that the new road will be completed for summer travel in 
1921, and for winter use late the same year or in the early months 
of 1922. 

PAVED ROAD PROGRAM FOR YOSEMITE. 

The completion of this paved road to the gates of the park will, 
of course, make it necessary for the Government to pave the new 
El Portal Highway and the road system of the valley floor. This 
paving ought to be done while the State's approach road is building, 
because the volume of travel that will enter the park the first season- 
after the new highway is open will completely ruin our present 
graveled roads. Accordingly, I am submitting to you this month an 
estimate calling for an appropriation of $75,(W0 to begin the paving^ 
of the El Portal Road toward the valley. 

This fine highway, 20 feet in width, with a protective parapet of 
granite along the river, has already met with much praise from the 
tourists who have traveled over it, but its true value will not be 
appreciated until the State highway that will tie up with it has been 
completed from Merced to the park boundary. It must be remem- 
bered that at the present time it is impossible for the motorists to 
reach the valley by existing automobile roads until May because of 
snow conditions on the high level, but the new road will obviate all 
this, and there will be no difficulty on the part of the Park Service 
in keeping the roads in the valley open in ordinary winters, as the 
fall is light on the valley floor. 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY-NEVADA FALLS-TENAYA ROAD. 

In my outline of the year's activities of the engineering division, 
I mentioned the survey of a highway to connect Yosemite Valley 
with Tenaya Lake by way of Nevada Falls, Little Yosemite, Forsyth 
Pass, and the upper portion of Tenaya Canyon. This road is an 
essential project of the immediate future, and must be built to give 
quick access to the high Sierra section of the park and afford a 
means of relieving traffic congestion on the floor of Yosemite Valley. 
It will cost approximately a half million dollars, and it will take 
several years to complete the project. The route has been made 
especially complex and P'^tly due to our successful effort to run a 
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This region on the west side of the park opened up by new trail connecting with the 

Flattop Trail. 
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B. ON THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE. 
Longs Peak in the distance. 
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A. FIRST AEROPLANE TO LAND IN YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
Piloted from Merced. Calif., on May 25, 1919, by Lieut. J. S. Krull, U. S. Army. 
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A. OLD SENTINEL BRIDGE. 




B. NEW SENTINEL BRIDGE 
Erected in 1918-1919. 
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ine that can Hot by any stretch of the imagination injure the scenic 
)eaiity of Happy Isles and Vernal and Nevada Falls. 

WINTCR SPORTS IN YOSBMIT& 

I was most favorably impressed with the availability^ of Yosemite 
Talley and its adjacent regions for almost every kmd of winter 
jport — skating, skiing, snowshoeing, sleighing, and related diver- 
sions. Unquestionably the park can be made the scene of remarkably 
successful winter carnivals immediately when the new all-year road is 
completed, and I believe we should leave no effoit unexpended that 
Would bring this fascinating prospect into complete fulfillment. 
The new hotel will undoubtedly be completed by the time the first 
large carnival can be held, and should these winter sports in Yo- 
semite Valley prove as popular as we expect them to be, no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in financing the construction of some ade- 
quate means of reaching Glacier Pomt. I have already mentioned 
the possibility of building a shaft in the granite wall below Glacier 
Point. 

The managers of the great winter-resort hotels in southern Cali- 
fornia and along the coast are watching the Yosemite hotel devel- 
opments with much interest, realizing tnat the opportunity to send 
their patrons thei^ conveniently and comfortably for short trips dur- 
ing the winter would add considerably to their enjoyment of the 
State. 

THE SIERRA CLUB O' TING. 

The Sierra Club had a very interesting outing in the park during 
the siunmer. It was attended by over 150 of its members. The main 
camp was in the^ Tuolunme Meadows, from which trips were made 
to different parts* of the park, the most extensive trips being to Mount 
Lyell and Mount Ritter and the Devil Postpile, lying to the soufii 
of the park in a section which formely was a part of the reservation. 
It is a remarkably scenic area which in my belief should be added 
to the park again in the near future. 

HALF DOME SCALABLE NOW. 

A very useful contribution to the park was made this year by the 
donation, through the Sierra Club, of a protection for the trail to 
the top of Half Dome. A double row of iron posts about waist high 
^ere set in holes drilled in the rock. Through " eyes " in the top of 
these posts, formed by turning the metal back in the form of a loop, 
a steel cable was stretched and securely anchored at the ends. The 
cable formed a hand rail on either side of the trail, by which a 
person could pull himself up the steep rock slope. This double cable 
took the place of a single rope which was attached to small bolts in 
the rock face and afforded only one aid by which the climber pulled 
Wmself up hand over hand. The ^ old arrangement was dangerous 
and unsafe. It was placed by an old sailor in the late eighties. The 
liew cable was installed early in July, and it was used by climbers 
^^ho appreciated keenly the opportunity of seeing the wonderful 
view from the top of Half Dome, with its sheer drop of practically 
5,000 feet to the valley below. 
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TRAIL DEVELOPMENT IN CONTEMPLATION. 

The Sierra Club has continued to take its usual great interest in 
the park. I have had a number of conferences with the officers of 
this organization, and they have offered valuable suggestions in re- 
gard to the trail development which we expect to make through the 
outlying sections of the park as soon as the more pressing problems 
in the Yosemite Valley have been solved. 

Anticipating a much greater use of the trails each season, we began 
this year the development of the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne 
River for the hiker and horseback rider. A trail is now being built 
from Harden Lake to Pate Valley on the floor of the Tuolumne 
Canyon. 

Next year, if funds are available, this trail will be continued up 
Piute Creek to join the Pleasant Valley Trail on the, north side of 
the canyon. Also it is proposed to continue the trail which now 
reaches the Upper Water Wheel Falls in the canyon to Pate Valley, 
thus making the gorge accessible from the north and south rims and 
from the very popular Tuolunme Meadows region. 

In planning this comprehensive trail improvement the advice and 
assistance of the Sierra Club has been invaluable. 

PISH HATCHERY DELAYED. 

Fishing has been better than usual during the past season, and 
the planting of young fish through the park has received an addi- 
tional impetus this year through the establishment of a temporary 
hatchery by the State Fish and Game Commission at Happy Isles. 
Wliile the structure is only a temporary- one, the instaUation of 
troughs and other apparatus is excellent, and with the relatively 
low temperature of the water furnished by the National Park Serv- 
ice from the old intake to the power plant the young fry have thrived 
splendidly. The temperature at no time during the summer was 
higher than 66 degrees, which I was informed by the office of the 
Fish Commission made conditions for hatching better than in any 
other hatchery in that portion of the State. 

Unfortunately the building to house this hatchery has not been 
constructed. A very attractive building has been planned by the 
State architect and approved by me, but its construction, invcTlving 
an expenditure of about $17,000, was held up by the State board 
of control. As an advance agreement had been entered into between 
the State and the National Park Service in regard to this work, I 
consider the State's share of the contract should be carried out. I 
am sure that the misunderstanding will be cleared up, and I have 
personally brought the matter to the attention of the governor of 
California. I believe that another year will see this building finished. 
The fishing in the park is so largely enjoyed by the people of Cali- 
fornia, while the distribution of the fish to the diilerent lakes' and 
rivers is done by our own rangers, that it seems only proper that 
this contract as made should be executed by both parties, for what 
it will mean to the residents of the State, outside oi the State's own 
obligation in the matter. Our landscape engineer has plans for 
beautification of the grounds of the buildmg when completed, among 
which is the proposed construction of pools in which will be ex- 
hibited the various kinds of trout with which the rivers are being 
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stocked. This will strikingly convey to the eastern tourist, as well 
as to CaJifomians, the excellence of the work of the State Fish 
and Game Commission. 

BSSENTIAL GAME PRBSBRVBS. 

I am continuing to urge on this commission the importance of 
game preserves adjoining the west boimdary in order that the deer 
knay oe better protected during the winter season when they are 
compelled to range outside the park for feed. The deer are very 
plentiful in the park this year and have been very tame. I per- 
eonallv counted 75 deer in the latter part of May of this year on the 
road between Wawona and Inspiration Point. General comment 
has been made that the regulation keeping dogs out of the park has 
led to greater fearlessness on the part oi deer, and it is a common 
thing to find them grazing within 60 feet of the road. The destruc- 
tion of predatory animals, particularly of mountain lion, in the last 
year or two, has helped to increase the number of deer. 

CALIFORNIA CBDBS JURISDICTION. 

The regulations governing the protection of the fish and wild 
animals of the park, as well as other rules of equal importance, will 
be strengthenea and made more effective as soon as the Federal 
Government accepts the exclusive jurisdiction over the park which 
was tendered by an act of the Legislature of California approved 
April 15, 1919.^ 

Lack of a Federal tribunal in the park, with power to punish vio- 
lations of the rules and regulations, has very seriously handicapped 
the administration of the reservation, and as travel increases the dif- 
ficulties of protecting the park and the lives and property of its 
visitors will increase beyond the limits of any control unless almost 
immediate action is taken to meet the situation. Bills ^ are pending 
in Congress providing for the acceptance of this tender of exclusive 
jurisdiction and the appointment or a court commissioner to try cases 
of violations of the regulations or misdemeanors committed in viola- 
tion of the Federal or State laws. 

The State cession of exclusive jurisdiction and the pending Federal 
legislation accepting this act also cover control of Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant National Parks. 

SOME PUBLIC UTILITIES INADEQUATE. 

The public automobile camps of the Yosemite Valley have been 
used to a remarkable degree and a more complete systm will have to 
be worked out in allotting space and providing accommodations. It 
is my hope that the camps in the valley at least can be all lighted by 
electricity. 

The electric-light plant continues to give excellent service, and will 
be able to take care of the requirements of the park for many years 
to come. 

The telephone lines are now in excellent shape and 24-hour service is 
furnished. The importance of having good telephone and telegraph 

^ See text of act in Appendix D. 

* See reference to H. R. 7971 and H. R. 8089, on p. 132. 
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connections in the park can not be overstated. There is an insistent 
demand on the part of the public for these facilities, and I hope be- 
fore another year, by conference with the officials of the telegraph 
companies, to still further improve the wire service. At present the 
office at Merced, through which all the business has to be handled, is 
closed at 9 o'clock, although there is a mass of business tendered to 
us in the way of night*letters, etc., which can not be put on the wire. 
With the many thousands of people in the park at one time, the 
necessity of a perfect service of this kind becomes apparent. 

The post-office facilities are in great need of improvement, and I 
hope to take this question up this winter with the proper officials and 
develop some plan for the improvement of the general mail facilities 
in all the parks. The Post Office Department has been study iujg the 
situation, particularly in the Yosemite, where the mail congestion is 
very great, and where it has frequently been necessary to wait several 
days before being able to secure a money order. I am sure the Post 
(Office Department desires to have the same efficient service in the 
post offices in the national parks as in other regularly established 
offices, and while the business is largely a seasonal one there should be 
no difficulty in working out proper arrangements, as the revenues ac- 
cruing to the department during the season are very large. It is my 
hope to see the best of service in the park, not only by our organiza- 
tion but also by the other Federal departments that are cooperating 
with us. 

THE LE CONTE MEMORIAL LECTURES, 

In the general discussion of progress made in advancing the edu- 
cational use of the park, I mentioned the Le Conte Memorial lec- 
tures delivered this year in the Yosemite Valley under the direction 
of the extension division of the University of California. These 
lectures were one of the most important features of this exceedingly 
successful park season, and their establishment as a park institution 
to continue indefinitely is a source of keenest delight and satisfaction 
to me. 

Our thanks are due the University of California for initiating 
this course, and for other courtesies extended, not the least of which 
is the undertaking of a comprehensive study of the animal life of 
the park under the direction of Dr. J. Grinnell, of the department 
of zoology. The results of Dr. Grinnell's work will probably ap- 
pear next year, and will be a distinctly valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of the parks. 

STATE AND FEDERAL COOPERATION. 

In the repair of approach roads to the park, and in. planning the 
new El Portal lateral, the State hifijhway commission has rendered 
eifective aid to the National Park Service this year. The State fish 
and game commission has done all in its power to better the sport 
of fishing in the park, and is prepared to build the new hatchery as 
soon as requisite authority is obtained. 

Exceedingly important cooperative work was performed by the 
United States Public Health Service in combating the mosquito evil 
in Yosemite Valley, and in making a comprehensive survey of the 
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sanitation needs of the park. The result of this survey indicates 
that the entire sanitation system of the valley must be rebuilt imme- 
diately. 

To make a detailed survey of the Yosemite Valley, the Geological 
Survey has detailed a topographic engineer, and the Bureau of 
Entomology has continued to give extensive assistance in controlling 
insect pests that are attacking the forests in certain parts of the 
park. 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK. 

Sequoia National Park has been much in the public eye this year 
on account of the consideration of legislation in Congress which 
proposes to enlarge its boundaries to include the Kern and Kings 
River gorges, the Great Western Divide, and some 60 miles of the 
crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, including Mount Whitney — 
an area of approximately 1,300 square miles — and to change the 
name of the park to Roosevelt National Park. 

As far as boundary lines and area are concerned, this is the 
*' Greater Sequoia" project which we have long advocated, but in 
its new conception as a great national memorial to the late ex- 
President it possesses an appropriateness and country-wide signifi- 
cance of which even John Muir and his associates of the mountains 
who planned this big park could not have dreamed. 

THE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK SUOQESTED. 

It was at a gathering of members of the Boone and Crockett Club 
in New York, on January 10, 1919, that the idea of setting apart this 
wondrous region of mighty mountains, tremendous gorges, giant 
monoliths of granite, thundering waterfalls, the biggest and oldest 
trees of the world, and other works of nature on her grandest scale 
as a memorial park to Theodore Roosevelt was suggested by Capt. 
Frank Lyman. The ex-President had passed away only four days 
before, and his loss was an overwhelming blow to the Boone and 
Crockett Club, which he had founded in 1888, after his first years in 
the great West, and which is an association of men interested in 
out-of-doors, hunting, and game conservation. It was natural that 
his fellow club members should have been discussing at their gather- 
ing an appropriate memorial to their beloved leader and friend. " It 
was natural that they should have sought to find something in the 
"V^est that typified the virile body and spirit of Roosevelt in his life- 
time. 

The Sierra region of the Sequoia Park extension plan presented 
every element of this idea, and believing that no finer memorial than 
this vast region as the Roosevelt National Park could be dedicated to 
the great man's memory, Capt. Lyman's suggestion was heartily ap- 
proved and arrangements were made to present the park plan to 
vongress. 

LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS. 

In Congress the plan met with the unanimous approval of the Sen- 
ate, but in the House of Representatives opposition developed, not to 
the idea of a national park dedicated in honor of Col. Roosevelt, but 
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to the extent of territory affected by the pending bill and to the 
use of this region, and the measure was not brought to a vote before 
the close of the session. This le^slation was Senate bill 2021, intro- 
duced by Senator Phelan, of California, providing for the extension 
of Sequoia National Park when first introduced on April 21, 1917, 
but containing an amendment changing^the name of the enlarged park 
to the Roosevelt National Park when it was reported from the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands on January 16, 1919.^ This biQ was 
passed by the Senate on the day it was reported from the committee, 
but, as I have stated, was not considered by the House. 

In the Public Lands Committee of the House, after a discussion of 
the arguments* of the opponents of the legislation in the light of a 
report by the Department of Agriculture that it could not approve 
the measure because of lack of certain information, the bill was 
changed by striking out all provision for the extension of Sequoia 
Park. It thus appeared in the House as a proposal simply to change 
the name of the existing Sequoia National Park. 

NEW BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Early in the current session of the Sixty-sixth Congress bills iden- 
tical with the measure that passed the Senate in January were intro- 
duced by Senator Phelan and Mr. Elston, of California. These bills 
are S. 1391 and H. E. 5006, and are awaiting committee action at 
the present time. 

During the past few months much investigation and study have 
been given to this project by the Sierra Club and by many eastern 
people who have visited this area for the particular purpose of study- 
mg its value as a great recreative park and also as a memorial to Col. 
Roosevelt. An eflfort to come to a basis of understanding with the 
Forest Service, in whose jurisdiction the area now lies, has been 
rather futile, the two bureaus being so far apart in their point of view 
as to the territory to be included. Nevertheless sentiment in Cali- 
fc^tnia and in the Nation at large is so generally favorable to this 
project that there are good grounds for feeling that it will soon be 
approved by Congress. 

DEVELOPMENT RETARDED. 

The future of Sequoia National Park depends so much on the 
outcome of the enlargement project that we have rather delayed 
planning any extensive improvements for the area, and have cop- 
tented ourselves, especially during the past year, with maintaining 
the existing roads, trails, and other utilities of the park in proper 
condition for public use. 

Nothing of importance has been accomplished in a constructive 
way within the park either by the Service or by the concessioners. 
No serious attempt has been made to extend the facilities of the 
various business interests because of the relation of the extension 
project to their properties. When the larger development of the 
existing park is made in connection with the territory to be added 
to it, the scale of operations of these interests must be so tremendously 

^ See committee report in Appendix D, p. 310. Also excerpts from Congressional Rec> 
ord on p. 318. 
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expanded that a general readjustment of all concessions may be 
necessary in order to provide adequate service for the touring public* 

CRYSTAL CAVB CLOSBD. 

It has not even seemed advisable to take any steps this year to 
open the recently discovered Crystal Cave to public inspection. This 
beautiful cavern was opened for a period last season, but on account 
of vandalism access to it was barred by closing and blocking its 
entrance. It could only be maintained in its i)resent condition by the 
installation and oi)eration of a proper lighting system and by the 
employment of guides to conduct parties through its various pas- 
sages and prevent depredations on its formations. 

YOSBMITE POWER PLANT FOR SEQUOIA PARK. 

For possible use in lighting the Crystal Cave, but particularly for 
the purpose of lighting the public camps of the Giant Forest, it is 
proposed to move next year to Sequoia National Park the power 
plant in Yosemite Valley, which was superseded by the large new 
plant recently completed to meet the increased demand for electric 

?ower in the northern park. The installation of this plant in Sequoia 
'ark will be one of the most effective improvements that could be 
made in that reservation at this stage of its development. 

PUBLIC CAMP SITUATION. 

The public camps in Sequoia Park present a very serious problem 
and need considerable att^tion as to control, sanitation, and water 
supply. Ther^ has been little done toward the control of the camp 
sites, with the result that campers have not only overrun the whole 
Giant Forest but concentrated around the village to such a degree 
that they have completely destroyed the shrubs and other ground 
cover. During the past season camps have been located in the Deer 
Creek Valley and in every other direction that expansion could be 
made. 

The most interesting and the largest of the trees are in the vicinity 
of the hotel camp and around the meadows, and I am of the opinion 
that ultimately this area should be reserved for its scenery alone^ 
the hotel being relocated in another part of the forest. New camp 
sites should be located off* the road and between the Wolverton Road 
nnd the trail to the Gen. Sherman Tree. 

A condition has arisen in Sequoia Park which makes it necessary 
to bring up clearly and unequivocally our policy as regards loca- 
tions 01 public camps. A tendency has been shown toward building 
semipermanent camps in or near the Giant Forest. Our policy is 
very distinctly that within national park areas no individual shall 
have any p^ermanent location for his own use, and it has been neces- 
sary to bring this clearly to the attention of some of the people 
camping in the Giant Forest. Experience in Yosemite and General 
Grant National Parks has shown that it is perfectly feasible for 
many thousands of people to camp for a season in a location which 
becomes theirs for the time being, but on which they have nq further 
claim the following year, those coming in first during the season 
having the first call on locations. 
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OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. 

The road system of the park was maintained in good condition 
throughout the season, the main highway to and through the Giant 
Forest being repaired and its upkeep provided for by the National 
Park Service; the road lip the Middle Fork of the Kaweah being 
cared for hy the Mount W'^itney Power Co., and the Mineral King 
Road receiving some repairs as a county charge. 

Whether the park is enlarged or not, two new road approaches 
ought to be undertaken, one not later than next season. These 
Drojects contemplate the construction of a road from a point on the 
Middle Fork or Kaweah River near Hospital Rock to the Giant 
Forest road system, and the continuation of the road between Se- 
quoia and General Grant National Parks, which was begun two 
years ago and carried as far as the Marble Fork of the Kaweah. The 
former project is the more important. It will take approximately 
two years to construct this essential highway, and an estimate to 
begin the work is included in the National Park Service budget that 
has just been prepared. The ro^d will be 10 miles in length and it 
will be a marvelously scenic route. It will afford an opportunity for 
tourists to enter the park by the Middle Fork Valley, ascend to the 
Giant Forest, and leave the park by way of the present main high- 
way. In the bond issue of $40,000,000 recently authorized by the 
people of California, there is included authority for the expenditure 
of $300,000 in paving the State road from Three Rivers to the park 
line. If Congress authorizes the construction of the new highway 
I have just described, the State will carry its paving to the Middle 
Fork entrance. In planning this development the members of the 
State highway commission and Tulare County authorities have 
been working in harmony with the National Park Service. 

NEW TRANSPORTATION ENTERPRISa 

The privilege of conducting a transportation service to Sequoia 
National Park was granted this year to the Sequoia National Park 
Stage Co., which is owned by Messrs. Orval Overall and E. L. Askin, 
of Lemon Cove and Visalia, respectively. The plans of these gentle- 
men originally contemplated service from Visalia as* well as from 
Lemon Cove to the Giant Forest, but the railroad commission de- 
clined to sanction the competitive service between Lemon Cove and 
Visalia. Therefore service is now furnished between these points 
by the Visalia Electric Railroad, and in consequence the park per- 
mittees made Lemon Cove their valley terminus. This transporta- 
tion question should be reconsidered before the opening of next sea- 
son. As facilities for caring for the traveler are so much better and 
the opportunity to supplement the transportation service with out- 
side cars is greater in a city of the size of Visalia than in Lemon 
Cove, it seems to me that passengers should be carried direct from 
Visalia to the park rather than be compelled to make a change at 
an intermediate point. There have been a number of instances this 
year in which parties arriving at Lemon Cove and finding the 
regular automobile stages gone, were able to obtain cars only with 
great difficulty, and some of the eastern travelers who had come 
across the continent particularly to see the wonderful Giant Forest 
were compelled to leave without visiting it. 
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DBBR GIVE PLEASURE TO VISITORS. 

As usual, the deer have been of great interest to visitors to 
the park, their tameness being especially marked. This is believed 
to be due largely to the fact that the deer have the opportunity to 
wander in the foothill country within the park area without being 
-compelled to go outside the park boundaries, thus having protection 
at all times of the year. One of the great problems in other parks 
like Yosemite and Yellowstone Parks is due to the fact that the 
wild game are compelled to go outside the boundaries to secure their 
winter feed when severe weather conditions are encountered. 

The Fish and Game Commission of California has established a 
new fish hatcheir on one of the branches of the Kaweah River not far 
from the park boundary. It is the purpose of the commission to 
keep the waters of the park well stocked with trout after this hatch- 
<iry is in full operation, the National Park Service cooperating in the 
transportation and distribution of the fish. 

GIANT FOREST PURCHASE AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The destruction of trees all along the Pacific coast and particularly 
along the highways of the northern part of the State, which traverse 
forests of big redwoods of the species Sequoia aempervirens^ empha- 
sizes more than ever before the value of the purchase of the Griant 
Forest by the combined action of Congress and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. After all, nothing that has been accomplished since 
the broader development of the national parks began surpasses the 
achievement of safeguarding forever this noble forest. It narrowly 
escaped the awful fate of its related forests of the north. 

GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK. 

As the tables in Supt. Fry's report in Appendix B indicate, travel 
to General Grant National Park this year has been heavier than ever 
before. The popularity of this beautiful little park is justly de- 
served. Not only does it furnish a wonderful summer resort for the 
people of the San Joaquin Valley, but it preserves a grove of giant 
sequoia trees that makes it a property of the Nation that ought to 
be the pride of all generations of the present and future. 

The complete cutting off of all the great sequoia timber immedi- 
ately to the west of the General Grant Park emphasizes very strongly 
to the visitor the great advantage of having preserved even this small 
area for park purposes, and with the excdflent road now leading up 
to it, built by the Fresno County authorities, via Dunlap, it is more 
accessible than. ever. 

A GATEWAY TO ROOSEVELT PARK. 

It now appears that General Grant Park will be one of the main 
gateways, if not the principal entrance, to the Roosevelt National 
Park when this great reservation is established. Some years ago 
the State of California began the construction of a road toward the 
Kings River Canyon, and this highway will be continued under 
funds made available by the sale of bonds of the $40,000,000 
issue recently approved by the people of the State. One hurdred 
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thousand dollars will be set apart for this purpose. To reach this 
new State road all travel will have to move through General Grant 
Park from south to north. If, on the other hand, the main road to 
Roosevelt Park should be constructed along a route running several 
miles to the southward, General Grant Park would, without doubt, 
become the point of departure for the alternative road, although 
this highway would leave the park at a point on its east boundary 
instead of from the main north and south highway. 

POSSIBLE ADDITION OP SBQUOIA LAKE. 

In connection with the establishment and development of the 
Roosevelt National Park, it has been suggested that certain private 
lands of the Sanger Lumber Co. lying west of Boulder Creek 
and on which there are several large stands of giant sequoia trees 
should be preserved for the benefit of the park and for the purpose 
of safeguarding these big trees. The proposal made by the lumber 
company for the transfer of these holdings to the Government in- 
cluded the gift to the Government of Sequoia Lake, which adjoin* 
General Grant National Park. This body of water would make a 
splendid addition to the park and would greatly enlarge our oppor- 
tunities for the development of the camp grounds and other recrea- 
tive features. Even if the plan is not carried out for securing the 
entire holdings of the lumber company in the proposed Roosevelt 
Park region, I hope that some proposition can.be framed by which 
this lake can be secured and added to General Grant Park. My visit 
to this lake, which I saw for the first time this year, impressed on 
me strongly its value as an adjunct to the park. 

SUMMER COLONY PLANNED. 

Before the establishment of the park 160 acres within its boun- 
daries passed from the Federal Government to private hands under 
the land laws of the United States. This tract was purchased some 
two years ago by Mr. Andy Ferguson, who proposes to develop it 
as a sunmier home settlement. Ifo has cut up part of this tract into 
town lots, which he is offering to the public at reasonable prices* 
An inspection of Mr. Ferguson's holdings indicates that he is making 
his improvements in a manner that will preserve the original beauty 
of the section controlled by him as nearly as this may be possible. 
He is not allowing any important trees to be cut down and is making 
other reservations in his deeds for the protection of the park. A 
settlement of this kind within a national park, especially in a small 
reservation like General Grant Park, is to be deprecated; but at 
the same time we must always recognize fully the rights of property 
owners who acquired their holding before the park was created. 
In the case of Mr. Ferguson's holdings it is to be hoped that some 
equitable arrangement may be made by which the Government can 
take over this property and develop it m accordance with the policy 
of the service, at the same time reimbursing the owner for the value 
of the property and the improvements that he has placed upon it. 

IMPROVEMENTS OP THE SEASON. 

The principal improvements in the park have been accomplished 
by the General Grant Park Hotel Co., which maintains and operates 
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a store and camp. Marked improvements were made in the arrange- 
ment of the camp, the dining room being made especially attractive. 

We have improved the appearance of the park materially by the 
removal of some of the old fences and by the construction of a new 
building to house the park headquarters and post office. 

Plans for the building of a gateway into the park are now in readi- 
ness, and this work may be carried out during the present fiscal year 
if the funds will allow. It is likely, however, that this improvement 
will have to be postponed until next year. 

The treatment of the beautiful meadow and also the removal of 
unsightly spots around tiie General Grant Tree and the other big 
trees will also be undertaken next year. 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. 

There are many interesting facts to report regarding the 1919 
tourist season of Mount Rainier National Park. In the first place, 
travel to the park exceeded that of any previous year by a very large 
margin, and, what is more important, there was an enormous increase, 
in eastern travel. This resulted in the hotel and camp establishments 
being filled to capacity practically every day of the week, a pleasing 
contrast with former seasons, when midweek travel was relatively 
light and each Saturday and Sunday brought congestion of all avail- 
able facilities. 

Nevertheless the week-end congestion also occurred this year and 
presented problems very difficult of solution. Likewise the imusual 
midweek crowds caused some embarrassment, due to the fact that it 
was entirely unexpected. Arrangements had been made in advance 
of the season for several conventions to meet in Paradise Valley dur- 
ing the middle of certain weeks of July and August. These arrange- 
ments could not be changed, and the conventions were held as planned, 
but on each occasion there was a state of overcrowding at tne estab- 
lishments in Paradise Valley that was very annoying, and in isolated 
cases individuals suffered discomfort and keen disappointment. 

MORE ACCOMMODATIONS NEXT YEAR. 

These difficulties could have been largely avoided by a better patron- 
age of the National Park Inn and its annex at Longmire Springs, but 
tourists preferred Paradise Valley and insisted in most cases on mak- 
ing that point their headquarters while in the pjark. 

However, an extension of all housing facilities in Paradise Valley 
is about to be undertaken, which it is hoped will meet all demands for 
service at that point for several years to come. These improvements 
include the construction of permanent buildings of the chalet type 
for use as sleeping quarters, thus doing away with tents, which are 
hardly satisfactory on account of the weather conditions at the high 
altitude of Paradise Valley. These new buildings will be equipped 
with lonple bath and toilet facilities. New kitehens will also be built 
before next season, and a refrigerating plant will be installed. 

SUPERIOR GUIDE SERVICE AVAILABLa 

While there were occasional troubles due to lack of facilities for 
comfortably housing visitors in Paradise Valle}^, other service main- 
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tained for the benefit of the public was never more efficient. The 
guide service is particularly worthy of complimentary reference,^ 
The very intelligent group of men comprising the guide force were 
exceedingly e^thusiastic aoout their work. They came largely from 
the faculties of high schools and universities and from college-student 
bodies. 

Every provision was made for the comfort of tramping or riding^ 
parties, even to the furnishing of appropriate clothing. Trips to- 
the glaciers and other scenic points oi the neighborhood were always 
appreciated, and the ascent of the mountain was more popular than 
ever before. During the season more than 300 individuals made this 
ascent, although among this number were large groups of members 
of mountaineering clubs camping in the park. 

Every precaution was taken to protect the lives and health of the 
tourists, with excellent results. 

LABOR DAY CROWDS. 

. On Labor Day* the largest crowds in the history of the park 
thronged its hotels and public automobile grounds. Anticipating 
this holiday visitation, you will recall that we arranged with the 
Secretary of War for the temporary loan of 500 Army blankets to 
use in providing adequate sleeping facilities for parties requiring 
accommodations at the various hotels of the park over and above 
the maximum equipment available. The blankets were procured 
from Camp Lewis, and enabled the park administration to meet 
every demand for bedding. 

This, it seems to me, is an excellent example of what can be 
accomplished in the way of cooperation between Government de- 
partments in the interest of the people. 

Reverting to the topic of week-end travel, I had occasion to enter 
the park on two Sunday afternoons in August, and I was astounded 
to see the number of automobiles on their way out of the reserva- 
tion. In less than 40 miles I passed over 400 machines. 

CONVENTIONS IN THE PARK. 

Among the conventions held in the park were the Washington 
State Bankers' Association, the Knights of Pythias, and Order of the 
Eastern Star of the State, the West Coast Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, the Association of Western Confectioners, the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Seattle Eotary Club. 

MOUNTAINEERING CLUBS HOLD OUTINQS. 

I have already mentioned the outings of the big mountaineering 
clubs, the Mazamas and the Mountaineers. The former camped on 
Mazama Ridge, the scene of many happy gatherings of club mem- 
bers in the past. The Mountaineers made a trip around Mount 
Rainier in the reverse direction of their trip of 1915, which was the 
first circle tour of the mountain. 

Many members of both clubs reached the summit of the mountain 
and made other trips of unusual interest. The reports of their out- 
ings, which will appeacr later in the year, will be valuable additions 
to recorded history of the park. 
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MEMORIAL TO QEN. HAZARD STBVBNS. 

The Mountaineers propose to erect in the park a memorial to Gen. 
Hazard 'Stevens, who died during the past year. Gen. Stevens and 
P. B. Van Trump were the first to ascend Mount Rainier. The ascent 
was made in 1870 from a camp near Sluiskin Falls, and it is proposed 
to erect on this camp site the monument commemorating this event 
and the interest of Gen. Stevens in the mountain. The form of the 
memorial has not yet been finally determined, but doubtless it will 
be a stone bench of appropriate design and suitably inscribed. 

WILD LIFE INADEQUATELY PROTECTED. 

The lack of a game preserve adjoining the park, especially on the 
west side, is each year felt more keenly. The deer are not flourishing 
in the park because they are not protected in their winter feeding 
grounds on the lower altitudes outside of its boundaries. They are 
probably not decreasing in numbers, but they are not doing more 
than holding their own. They are timid and are only seen occasion- 
ally bv visitors, a situation that is quite imusual when compared 
with the tameness of deer in most of the other national parks. 

A State or county game preserve should be established where 
these animals need absolute protection at all times of the year, and 
I trust the authorities having the power to create such a refuge will 
soon take steps to meet this need. .1 understand that in the State 
of Washington the creation of game preserves is not a matter that 
is generally presented to the legislature. 

A BIOLOGICAL SURVEY IN PROGRESS. 

Under a cooperative agreement between the United States Bio- 
logical Survey, the National Park Service, and the State College 
of Washington a study is being made of the mammals, birds, and life 
zones of the park. The .results of this investigation will form the 
basis for certain scientific papers and a popular publication that 
will form a part of the natural history series of this bureau. The 
expedition is in charge of Dr. W. P. Taylor, of the Biological 
Survey, and Dr. W. T. Shaw is representing the State College of 
Washmgton. Park Ranger J. B. Flett is acting as guide and bot- 
anist for the party. Dr. William L. Finley, State biologist of Ore- 
gon and well-known photographer of animal life, is making still 
and motion pictures for the expedition. 

This work is highly important and ought to be carried forward 
in other national parks as fast as possible. 

LONOMIRE PROPERTY CHANQES HANDS. 

For many years the tract of land held in private ownership at 
Longmire Springs has been a source of annoyance to local officers of 
the Service as well as to Government concessioners. This tract 
was acquired by James Longmire under the mining laws many 
years ago. A hotel was maintained on the tract for a long time, 
and in connection with this establishment some use was made 
of the mineral springs on the property. The old plant fell into 
disuse, and for some years the property was given no attention 
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by its owners. It became an eyesore and the object of adverse 
criticism by hundreds of tourists, who were compelled to observe 
the place as they raised their eyes to Mount Bainier, towering high 
above the valley. 

Every effort was made to relieve this condition, but to no avail. 
In 1916 the property was improved by lessees, who built a small 
hotel plant on the tract, but still insufficient consideration was given 
to the landscape improvement of the grounds. This year, however, 
I am pleased to report, the Rainier National Park Co., which owns 
the other hotels of the park and the transportation lines, purchased 
the lease of property and is now maintaining it in accordance with 
the terms of its contract with the department governing its privileges 
in the park. 

This places this private holding in a satisfactory status for the 
present, but ultimJEitely it should be acquired by the Government, as 
it is in a part of the park where it will always be an active or pros- 
pective source of annoyance and interference in the development of 
the reservation. 

The lease obtained by the Rainier National Park Ck). will run 
for a period of years equal to the unexpired term of the company's 
lease of Government lands in the park in connection with the opera- 
tion of its hotels and other enterprises. The officials of the company 
have promised to cooperate with us in the improv^nent of the tract, 
and our landscape engineer has submitted some suggestions for their 
use. 

DEVELOP CARBON RIVER NEXT. 

The heavy travel to the southwestern portion of the park, which 
is the only section fully developed with roads, has convinced both 
the national park service and the Rainier National Park Co. of the 
importance of developing other sections of the reservation. Logi- 
cally the Carbon River region should be opened next. It is the key to 
the northwestern section of the park, and is in a very beautiful area. 
Four years ago I had a road surveyed up the Carbon River Valley, 
and each year since, except one year of the war, we have submitted 
iin estimate for the construction of this highway. 

The route of this proposed road is up the Carbon River to the 
Carbon Glacier, a pomt which can be made the starting point for 
walking and saddle-horse trips to Sprajr Park, Mist Park, and 
Moraine Park, from which most striking views of the mountain are 
to be obtained. The total length of the road in the park would be 
approximately 7 miles, but our plans contemplate bunding 3^ miles 
additional through the Rainier National Forest to connect with the 
State highway. 

STATE ROAD TO CARBON REGION. 

Pierce County recently approved a bond issue of $2,500,000 for 
the construction of many miles of paved road. One of the projects 
comprehended in this bond issue is the completion of a paved auto- 
mobile road to Fairfax, 5 miles from the park boundary, within 
two years. This work will be continued to the forest boundary, de- 
clare resolutions recently proclaimed by the commissioners of the 
county. 
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Thus within two years paved roads will lead almost to the north- 
western corner of the park. The time has come when we would 
have to build up the Carbon River Valley as a measure of cooperation 
with the county in this big road enterprise if the more pressing 
need of developing the upper valley in the park as a tourist resort 
did not exist. 

The road from the forest reserve line to the neighborhood of the 
Carbon Glacier, approximately 11 miles, will cost $100,000. 

HOTEL WILL FOLLOW ROAD. 

As soon as the Carbon River road is completed the Rainier Na- 
tional Park Co. will be in a position to undertake the establislmient 
of facilities for accommodating the traveling public. A hotel site 
has already been selected. 

A PAVING PROGRAM SUGGBSTBD. 

The bond issue of Pierce County also covered the paving of the 
Nisqually approach road to the park entrance. About half of this 
road is paved at the present time. When this splendid improve- 
ment is complete travel over the road may be expected to grow to 
many times its present volume. This prospect invites the question 
whether we ought not soon to plan the paving of part of the park 
highway, at least to Nisqually Glacier, and the widening of the road 
to Narada Falls and Paradise Valley. 

AN IDEAL ROAD SYSTEM OP THE PUTURR 

The White River road, in the northeastern section of the park, 
was closed to traffic this year because of lack of funds to make nec- 
essary repairs. It is 10 miles in length and was built by a mining 
company operating in Glacier Basin. Two years ago approximately 
three miles of the road was realigned and widened, and the remain- 
ing portion of the road must be similarly improved before it will be 
a good automobile road. This work should be imdertaken next 
year, asi the McClellan State highway will be completed to the 
White River entrance of the park. Ten miles of the road are still 
to be finished, but the work is in progress and will be finished early 
next season. 

After the White River road is improved and the Carbon River 
road is completed to the glacier we may properly suggest the con- 
struction of the first link in a joad around the moimtain. This 
would leave the Nisqually road near Narada Falls and proceed 
through Stevens Canyon to the Ohanapecosh River region at the 
southeastern corner of the park, thence up the river and Chinook 
Creek to Cayuse Pass— a distance of 28^ miles. Eight miles farther 
on, such a road would connect with the White River road. 

Following the building of this highway, the route connecting the 
Carbon and Nisqually roads naturally would be adopted for the next 
project. This would leave, as the last section to be completed, the 
road between Glacier Basin and the Carbon River district. 

Here is a broad scheme of development that should be carried 
out without the loss of a year's construction work ; and, after all, in 
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these days of enormous road-building projects, this has no un- 
reasonable or impracticable features. 

TRAILS TO KLAPACHB RIDGR 

The only trail built during the year afforded a side trip from 
the west-side trail system. It ascends Klapache Kidge north of 
St. Andrews Creek and then continues on this eminence to St. 
Andrews Park. 

OHANAPECOSH HOT SPRINGS. 

I renew here my recommendation of last year, that the lines of 
the park be extended to take in the Ohanapecosh Hot Springs. This 
would add only a very narrow strip to the park. The springs have 
great possibilities of development for the benefit of the pubUc, and 
it woiid be our policy to develop them in a way that would give 
tourists the best and freest use of them consistent with their proper 
upkeep. 

Some other minor adjustments in the south boundary should be 
made in legislation providing for the inclusion of the not springs* 

On April 16, 1919, Supt. D. L. Eeaburn, who had been in charge 
of the park since June 1, 1915, was granted, at his request, an indefi- 
nite leave of absence, and Mr. Roger W. Toll, of Colorado, was 
appointed as his successor. Mr. Toll has had many years' experience 
in mountaineering in the national parks, and his education and 
training peculiarly fit him for the new work he has undertaken. 
He has long been a member of tiie Colorado Mountain Club. His 
volume entitled, " Mountaineering in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park," was issued by the National Park Service early in the summer. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK. 

The most important feature in the development and administra- 
tion of this park this year was the completion, after several years^ 
work, of the road around the rim of the lake. This was finished and 
opened to the public on August 2. I made this trip of 35 miles soon 
after the road was opened and found it a wonderful scenic tour. 

ENQINBERINa WORK TRANSFERRED. 

Prior to this season the engineering work of the park has been 
under the direction and control gf the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army. The sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, transferred this work 
to the National Park Service. All property and equipment of the 
Engineer Corps that was purchased with park funds have been de- 
livered to this bureau and, anticipating this transfer of control, the 
Engineer Corps placed the direction of the improvement work in 
the superintendent of the park at the beginning of the season in 
order that he might organize a force of employees that would serve 
the park throughout the working period, and might proceed in 
strict accordance with his plans for flie year's development. 

With the transfer of jurisdiction over this engineering project^ 
the Interior Department gained complete control of the last national 
park in which authority was divided between it and the War De- 
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partment. All phases of park activity are now harmonized through- 
out the system, and it is particularly gratifying that we at last have 
the opportunity to plan future progress in all of the parks in 
accordance with a uniform policy. 

PARK ROADS IN QOOD CONDITION. 

While the rim road was somewhat rough in places, especially where 
construction and heavy maintenance work was still in progress, the 
general condition of the road system was exceedingly ffood. By 
contrast with the approach roads to the park boundaries the state of 
our highways was especially satisfying. 

Improvement work of a permanent nature was continued on the 
rim drive after the road was opened to travel, and this work will be 
carried on to the end of the season. This road is one of the finest 
scenic highways of the world. Not only are the views of the mar- 
velous late superb and unique, but the glimpses of the surrounding 
region that falls away from the crater are only slightly less sensa- 
tional. 

TRAILS 8UPPLBMBNT RIM DRIVB. 

In order to give the visitor even more thrilling views of Crater 
Lake or the adjacent mountain region than that afforded at the 
points where the Rim road overlooks cliffs of the crater, trails were 
built this year from the road to Sun Notch and Crater Peak. 

A PAVING PROGRAM ESSENTIAL. 

Because of the nature of the soil in Crater Lake National Park, 
which in many places is either a volcanic ash or volcanic sand, in many 
stretches of the road natural surfaces are impossible to maintain. 
Where the road surface is a volcanic-ash soil it rapidly breaks up 
under automobile travel and becomes a finely pulverized and almost 
impalpable dust, which, when dry, flows much like Portland cement, 
filling the ruts and chuck holes so that to the eye they appear fairly 
smooth, yet offering no cushion to absorb the shock of the rut or 
chuck hole. Much of this dust is puffed into the air by the wheels 
of the automobile, where it remains in suspension for a long time, 
filling the eyes and nostrils of the occupants of automobiles, and 
often obscuring the view. 

The sandy soil is of a very friable nature and impossible to pack 
or consolidate, and as a result many automobiles get stuck when 
these sandy stretches occur on hills, as is the usual case. That these 
conditions would exist was known in advance of the construction of 
the road system, for the roads at Crater Lake were built by the Engi- 
neer Corps in accordance with the scheme or project outlined in 
House Document No. 328, Sixty-second Congress, second session, 
in which provision was made for surfacing the entire system of roads 
with macadam, and the construction and maintenance of a sprinkling 
system to keep the macadam roads in repair and free from dust. Dur- 
ing the first season of actual road construction short stretches of 
experimental road surfaces were laid, and it was developed that 
an oil-bound macadam, which was about as cheap as water-bound 
macadam, satisfactorily withstood travel demands, while the water- 
bound macadam did hot. 
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Much of the 57 miles of road constructed is in material that with 
a reasonable fund for maintenance can be kept in a fair condition for 
travel, but perhaps half of this mileage is in need of permanent sur- 
facing, which is the best and only economical method of maintaining 
it. Certain short sections of the road that are in most need of surfac- 
ing should be surfaced each season until all of the bad sections are 
thus improved, and in line with this idea I have included in the esti- 
mate for 1921 an item for surfacing 3 miles most in need of this 
treatment. 

APPROACH-ROAD NOTES. 

The State road leading to the park from Medford was in unusually 
bad condition this season, inside and out of the Crater National 
Forest. The section around Prospect was the worst part of the high- 
way. The State is now working in this region on an entirely new 
road, but little was done to keep the present road in anything ap- 
proaching proper usuable condition. With the very heavy travel of 
this year it became deeply rutted and terribly dusty. 

If Crater Lake National Park is to be developed as a resort for 
motorists, these approach roads must be quickly rebuilt or repaired. 
The war, of course, has delayed this improvement work, but now 
that State and Federal aid funds are available, it should be rushed 
to completion. As we pointed out in previous reports, the coimties 
of Klamath and Jackson have repaired these roads to the limit of 
their finances, and Jackson County citizens have even made personal 
subscriptions of considerable sums of money for this work. More 
can hardly be expected of them. 

HOTEL SERVICE SOMEWHAT IMPROVED. 

The service furnished at Crater Lake Lodge was somewhat better 
than last year, although facilities are not what they should be, and 
I again emphasize the necessity for the people of Oregon to give to 
the owners of this property their financial and moral support in 
bringing the enterprise to an operating basis that will insure proper 
treatment of tourists visiting this beautiful national park. 

There was much demand for boating and fishing on the lake dur- 
ing the season. The Crater Lake Co. bought a large number of boats, 
but they did not reach the park until late in the season. 

NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION AT CRATER LAKE. 

On August 11 nearly 400 members of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation visited the park, and I happened to reach Crater Lake the 
same day. This big party was far larger than the ordinary hotel 
facilities at the crater rim could accommodate, but the chambers of 
commerce of Ashland and Medford furnished additional blankets 
and other equipment, and the superintendent of the park con- 
tributed a supply of tents to the emergency camps, thus making it 
possible to reasonably well care for these excursionists for the one 
night they spent in the park. 
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DIAMOND LAKB ADDITION. 

The Diamond Lake country to the north opens out to the view 
of the traveler around the rim, and the importance of adding this 
section to the park can be readily seen. The construction of a road 
from Diamond Lake connecting with this rim road would be a very 
simple matter, following the rout^ of the present trail, and with the 
development by the State and county authorities of the road from 
a point south of Crescent, on the Central Oregon highway east of 
the Cascades, a new entrance into Crater Lake National Park would 
be developed. This would be very useful to the people of Oregon, 
and particularly to tourists coming to the park via The Dalles and 
Bend, 

Camping facilities around Diamond Lake are excellent, and the 
addition of this section would add materially to the park's useful- 
ness. Last year Senator McNary, of Oregon, introduced a bill 
providing for this enlargement of the park, but it was not reached 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress. He reintroduced this legislation on 
August 15, 1919, as Senate 2797, and I earnestly hope that this bill 
will be enacted into law this year in order that we may begin the 
development of the Diamond Lake region next season. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 

In 1917 and 1918 Rockjr Mountain National Park held the record 
for tourist travel to the big scenic parks of the Western States, but 
this season it takes the first place of the entire park system as a 
tourist resort, having passed Hot Springs Reservation by a safe mar- 
gin. Its travel for the season just closed reached the amazing 
total of 169,492. While this is necessarily an estimate, it is based 
on a careful count of visitors entering the Estes Park and Longs 
Peak gateways, and a reasonable allowance for travel in the 
early mornings and evenings, before and after checking could begin, 
and a similar conservative allowance for travel via the western or 
Grand Lake entrance. Lack of funds for the employment of tem- 
porary rangerg for traffic control at all the gateways prevented the 
making of an absolutely accurate count of all visitors such as is 
made in nearly all of the other parks of the system. 

ALL HOTELS CROWDED. 

This enormous travel has clearly demonstrated that if Kocky 
Mountain National Park becomes more popular than it now is its 
hotel accommodations will be wholly incapable of meeting the public 
demand for service. There are enough hotels in or adjacent to the 
park to accommodate more than 200,000 people if they should come 
and stay only an average period of two or three days; but such is not 
the use that is made of this splendid reservation. Visitors, generally 
•speaking, want to spend a long time in the park, resting about the 
comfortable hotels, fishing, mountain climbmg, or traversing the 
trails on foot or horseback. Motoring, of course, is limited on ac- 
count of the relatively small road mileage. The superintendent 
reports that most of the accommodations of the hotels in and near 
the park were reserved for the remainder of the season very shortly 
after it opened. 
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Eocky Mountain National Park is, therefore, not only the most 
popular as wfeU as the most accessible park in the Western States, 
but it is the greatest all-summer resort park of the system. It holds 
an enviable position from the standpoint of public esteem and 
national use. 

LITTLE CONSIDERATION PROM THE GOVERNMENT. 

• 

In spite of this fact, which certainly can not be denied or seriously 
questioned in the face of the travel figures of this and preceding 
seasons, this great park has received only slight consideration from 
the Federal Government since it was created on January 26, 1915. A 
proviso in the organic act limited the annual appropriations for the 
new park to $10,000, a sum wholly insufficient from the establishment 
of the reservation to even properly protect its natural features from 
fire and other destructive agencies. This limiting provision was kept 
in force until March 1, 1919,^ when, by act of Congress, it was 
repealed. The repealing legislation, however, will not become effec- 
tive so far as increased appropriations are concerned until the next 
fiscal year, no additional funds having been made available for the 
present season. Nevertheless, the future of the park became infinitely 
brighter by the removal of its chains, and we may now plan its 
broad development with reasonable assurance that our program will 
be carried out through the appropriation of adequate funds by Con- 
gress. 

It is, therefore, proper to state that the repeal of this inhibition on 
the park appropriations was the most important event of the year 
so far as the progress of the park is concerned, and that even the 
very gratifying increase in its travel is hardly on a par with the 
repealing legislation as a feature of the year's recorld in park history. 
The legislation is a landmark that will ever be second in importance 
only to the establishment of the park itself. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO COME. 

Now that we are free to begin the larger development of the park, 
the question arises as to what are the first projects to undertake. 
Clearly the first thing to do is to provide a larger protective force 
for the care of the reservation, not only in summer but also in winter, 
when special attention must be given to the protection of wild life 
from poaching. Next in importance is the purchase and installation 
of equipment and materials for general i:ppairs to park improve- 
ments and the undertaking of new projects. We have no tools to 
work with in the park except a limited supply of fire tools and tele- 
phone and trail repair equipment. A machine shop, a stable, a store- 
house, and a garage must be erected and equipped, and road, trail, 
and other machinery and tools must be procured. 

Next the existing roads must be repaired and improved. These 
highways are all in a state of serious disrepair, due to lack of avail-, 
able State funds for their upkeep this year and the deteriorating 
effects of extremely heavy travel in an exceedingly dry season. The 
State is arranging to relinquish the care of these , highways to the 



1 SU^A text of reDeallne law on p. 304. 
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National Park Service, with the exception, of course^ of the Fall 
Eiver Koad, above Horseshoe Park, which it will continue to main- 
tain until the two ends of the road are connected on the summit of the 
mountains and this transpark highway is ready for delivery to the 
Federal Government in a finished state, in accordance with the 
State's agreement. 

The roads that will need immediate repair next season will be the 
Fall River Eoad to Horseshoe Park, the High Drive, the Moraine 
Park Eoad and its extensions to Glacier Basin and Mill Creek Eanger 
Station, and the Longs Peak Highway, and certain other short 
stretches of road used by motorists to a considerable extent, about 60 
miles in all. 

There are also numerous trails and several important links in the 
telephone system that must be repaired as soon as additional funds 
are available. However, all of this repair work should be accom- 
plished next year. 

ROADS FOR TRAIL RIDQB AND PBRN LAKE. 

Aside from the new buildings that must be built, work on certain 
other construction projects should be commenced next year. These 

Projects include a road on Trail Eidge to connect with the Fall Eiver 
lOad and forming a Y with its connecting highway, a road which 
may ultimately be extended down Windy Gulch from the top of the 
mountains to Moraine Park. As a Y on Trail Eidge, however, tliis 
new highway would be one of the most scenic highways in the park 
system. The views of the surrounding mountains from this route are 
superb. With the construction of this one road, the popularity of 
Eocky Mountain National Park as a resort for motorists should 
greatly increase. 

Other roads that should be constructed in part next year include a 
continuation of the Moraine Park Eoad to Fern Lake, and a road 
along Aspen Brook, west of Gianttrack and Lily Mountains, to a 
junction with the present road from Estes Park to Longs Peak Inn. 
The former would open to the motorist the beautiful Fern Lake 
region, and would make this section more accessible in winter. The 
winter carnival is held at Fern Lake each year. The latter road 
would provide a more scenic highway to the Longs Peak district, and 
would be an additional advantage in that the road would be entirely 
in the park. 

NEW TRAIL DOWN POUDRB RIVBR. 

An important new trail projected for early construction would 
follow the Cache la Poudre down to the northwest corner of the 
park. Ultimately, of course, a road will follow this trail route, and 
a)niiect with the Fall Eiver Eoad probably at the head of Chapiii 
Creek Canyon. 

A new telephone line across the park to Grand Lake will be the first 
step m the development of this communication system. 

New gateways and other landscape improvements of a relatively 
inexpensive nature complete the program for next year's work as it 
has been approved so far. The total estimates call for an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 
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PALL RIVBR ROAD NEARS COMPLETION. 

The transmountain road to connect Estes Park and Grand Lake^ 
which has always been known as the Fall River Eoad, will be com- 
pleted about Juljr 20, 1920, if weather conditions permit early resump- 
tion of construction work. In accordance with our recommendations 
the State of Colorado, which is building this road under an agree- 
ment made at the time the park was created, changed the route of the 
highways late last year, and it is now being finished on the survey 
along Trail Eidge to Poudre Lakes instead of the alternative route 
down Chapin Creek and up the Cache la Poudre River to the lakes 
and MUner Pass. The route, being followed is far shorter and much 
more scenic than the Cache la Poudre route. 

It was expected that the road would be finished this year, but 
adverse labor conditions prevented the accomplishment of the work 
planned by the State Highway Commission, although the chairman 
of the commission, Hon. E. E. Sommers, gave this project his per- 
sonal attention in view of the urgent need for this highway as a 
means of crossing the park by automobile. However, the work ac- 
tually accomplished during the season is more important than sta- 
tistics relating to it would make it appear. This is because both ends 
of the road have been brought nearly to the top of the mountains^ 
thus leaving little more than the light construction along the rela- 
tively flat summit to bring the ends together. 

Climbing to the top on both sides of the range, the highway com- 
mission this year completed 9,145 feet of the road on the east side^ 
leaving less than 5,000 feet to finish in order to reach the level sec- 
tion on the summit; and on the west side it completed 19,100 feet^ 
leaving only 2,800 feet to finish before the summit is attained. 

Before withdrawing its crews after completing construction work 
the State will repair and improve the lower part of the Fall River 
Road on the east side, making some sections and curves wider, re- 
constructing parapets and retaining walls, and clearing the highway 
of small rocks. 

APPROACH-ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 

Outside of the park the State is expending large sums of money in 
widening and improving the Big Thompson and South St. Vrain 
approach roads. One hundred and ten thousand dollars is being 
spent on the Big Thompson Road. I have no advice as to the 
amount that will be spent on the South St. Vrain Road, but it will 
be a large sum because the plans of the highway commission contem- 
plate double tracking the road through this granite gorge. 

The State has been handicapped in all of this road work by re- 
peated washouts which have necessitated expenditure of funds on 
temporary bridge and other repairs on all approach roads, includ- 
ing the North St. Vrain approach from Lyons, a road used largely 
for freight and hurried trips from Denver to Estes Park, which 
was badly injured by a washout early in August. Taking everything 
into consideration, the State of Colorado has rendered the National 
Park Service this year as much cooperation as any western State, 
and by next season will have accomplished road improvement that 
will be of enormous importance to Rocky Mountain National Park 
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and hence to the entire country, because of the national travel to the 
park which will benefit by these achievements. It behooves the Fed- 
eral Government certainly to do as much for the park hereafter as 
the State is doing in its behalf. 

COLORADO MOUNTAIN CLUB OUTING. 

The Colorado Mountain Club, the great out-doors organization 
of the Eocky Mountains, which has its headquarters in Denver, held 
its annual outing in the Wild Basin in August. With the members 
of this club were several members of the Prairie Club of Chicago. 
These mountaineers climbed several of the highest peaks of the park 
and explored many of the wild and little frequented sections of the 
reservation. The trip was a thorough success. 

THE WINTER CARNIVAL. 

In February, in Hne with now-established customs, members of 
the Colorado Mountain Club and their friends held their winter 
carnival at Fern Lake. Skiing^ skating, snowshoeing, and other 
sports were made especially enjoyable because of very favorable 
weather conditions. 

Eocky Mountain National Park has a great future as an area for 
winter sports and as more funds become available for the installa- 
tion of better facilities for these sports I hope to develop them on a 
large scale, thus definitely briiiging this park into the chain of na- 
tional parks that may be used as effectively in winter as in summer. 

BETTER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

In April, 1919, the department entered into a 20-year contract with 
the Eocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co., covering the opera- 
tion of transportation and garage service in Eocky Moimtain National 
Park. This company had oeen giving service to the public, and par- 
ticularly to the citizens of the viflage of Estes Park and its surround- 
ing region, for several years without any aid or encouragement from 
the Federal Government. This service had been rendered both win- 
ter and summer without regard to weather conditions or volume of 
trafSic. Except during the tourist season it operated from railroad 
points to Estes Park and vicinity without competition. During this 
part of the year the company was unable to make a profit even under 
the best weather conditions. During the tourist season of the year 
scores of automobile owners who were subject to none of the hazards 
of other months of the year brought their cars to the park and oper- 
ated them in competition with the transportation company, under- 
cutting the company's rates when cars were plentiful, and charging 
excessively for all service rendered when cars were scarce, and never 
making any effort to obey the traffic rules of the park. The results 
of this unrestricted and irresponsible competition Drought the trans- 
portation company face to face with the alternative courses of con- 
tinuing its operations to the point of financial breakdown or with- 
drawing its equipment and disposing of it in the automobile market. 

It naturally chose the latter course, and it was to secure the con- 
tinued maintenance of its efficient service that we decided to make it 
the official transportation line, under a contract which required it to 
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furnish service as prescribed by us and at rates approved here. This 
a^eement was entered into with the mutual understanding that 
whenever it should fail to furnish enough equipment to meet the 
demands of the public^ or in other manner should not give adequate 
service during a tourist season, another responsible transportation 
line, or more than one if necessary, should be admitted to the park to 
supply the needs of the public. 

Under this contract the company furnished excellent service. It 
gave every class of service to meet the tourist requirements, and at 
rates approved by us. The service was dependable and was a great 
benefit to the park and to those who came to enjoy the motor 
trips that were available within its boundaries. Likewise, thor- 
oughly reliable service was rendered from railway points, includ- 
ing Denver, at rates prescribed by this bureau, regardless of the fact 
that our control of traffic stopped at the park line. In other words, 
so far as rates were concerned, the company voluntarily placed all of 
its business outside of the park under our jurisdiction for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

Certain parties have not been satisfied with this arrangement, and 
have sought to restore the old conditions, but these efforts have been 
unavailing. 

ADD MOUNT EVANS TO ROCKY MOUNTAIN PARK. 

The next legislation that should be enacted with reference to the 
park, aside from appropriation measures, should provide for the ad- 
dition of the Mount Evans region to the park area. A bill provid- 
ing for this extension was introduced in the last sedSion of Congress 
but was not brought up by its proponents. It is expected that other 
legislation to accomplish this purpose will be introduced again in the 
early future. 

Briefly, this project contemplates giving a park status to the re- 
markable section of the Front Range almost directly west of Den- 
ver, which in reality is simply Mount Evans, highest peak in the 
Front Range, and its great buttresses. Mount Evans rises 14,260 
feet above the sea. To describe it adequately would require more 
space than this limited report will allow, but it is sufficient to say 
that, with the exception of Mount Rainier, the national park system 
does not include a mountain that is so well proportioned and so dis- 
tinctive in all of its features as Mount Evans. 

Former Assistant Director Albright made a thorough examina- 
tion of this proposed park area last October, when he climbed to the 
summit of Mount Evans and covered most of its valleys. In his com- 
prehensive report he describes Mount Evans as follows : 

"Mount Evans is the central pile of a vast cathedral-like struc- 
ture. From the northeast it is supported by a splendid buttress of 
peaks whose connecting slopes an automobile highway will ulti- 
mately skirt. Squaw Mountain, 11,470 feet: Chief Mountain, 11,710 
feet; Warrior Mountain, 11,270 feet; DeviFs Nose, 11,100 feet; Go- 
liath Peak, 12,200 feet; Mount Rogers, 13,330 feet; and Mount War- 
ren, 13,300 feet, lead progressively to Mount Evans's supreme sum- 
mit, whose altitude is 14,260 feet. The northwestern buttress is 
shorter but nobler in its elevation — Sugar Loaf Peak, 12,513 feet; 
Mount Gray Wolf, 13,610 feet; and Mount Spalding, 13,800 feet. 
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Tip from the southeast another noble buttress has for its high points 
]M!eridian Hill, 11,000 feet; Rosedale Peak, 12,200 feet; RosalieTeak, 
13,575 feet; and Epaulet Mountain, 13,500 feet. Another buttress 
joins Mount Evans irom the south and contains Mount Logan, 12,730 
feet, and several other unnamed eminences over 12,000 feet in alti- 
tude. Upon the west Evans is supported by Mount Bierstadt, a 
monster of 14,046 feet. 

"It requires no imagination to picture this system in its archi- 
tectural proportions. And all within a compact area of 160 square 
iniles." 

The Mount Evans region abounds in animal life, and its trees, 
wild flowers, and shrubs represent a wide range of Rocky Mountain 
plant life. The lakes of its glacial valleys are very beautiful. Com- 
mercially the region is wormless, aside from certain grazing lands 
that are now and always should oe preserved as range for game. 

EXTENT OP MOUNT EVANS REGION. 

The total area of the proposed extension is 159.34 square miles, or 
101,981.83 acres. The area of the present park is 397.5 square miles, 
or 254,327 acres. Mount Evans lies within the Pike National Forest, 
which has an area of 1,256,112 acres ; hence only about 8 per cent of 
this reserve is involved in the extension plan. 

DENVER PLEDGES AID. 

The city of Denver is extending its Mountain Park road system 
toward Mount Evans, and already a remarkably scenic approach 
road is built practically to the northeastern corner of the national- 
park area. It should be continued to the top of Mount Evans, 
which oflfers a feasible route along its northeastern buttress, an 
array of peaks with exquisite lakes in their ice-eaten cirques that will 
make the suggested road unique among the highways of the world. 

Denver has also agreed to acquire all of the private holdings in 
the park area that are needed for administration or improvement 
purposes. 

There is a ^eat opportunity here to expand Kocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park and its usefulness to the Nation with the cooperation of 
a city which has already taken a surpassing interest in national- 
park development. 

MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK. 

Mesa Verde National Park has moved steadily forward during the 
past year. Improvements of a permanent nature have been com- 
pleted and more have been undertaken with the slightly increased 
appropriations that Congress has been making available for this 
exceedingly distinctive park. Travel, however, has not materially 
increased, due to restricted railroad advertising and uncompleted 
reconstruction work on the main automobile highways. Neverthe- 
less, there has been a sufficient increase in the number of visitors to 
make this season the best the park has ever had. 

NEW ROAD ASCENDING THE MESA. 

The most important improvement project completed this season 
was the new road ascending the Mesa Verde from the east side of 
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Point Lookout, which towers far above the Mancos and Montezunia 
Valleys, among the fairest and richest of Colorado's farm lands. 
This road was constructed in order to provide a safer means of access 
to the mesa park than the old highway, which took its narrow ^ 
tortuous course along the north and west slopes of Point Lookout and 
through a body of constantly sliding rock and dirt. The new road 
is wide and well graded, with no sharp curves, and with a maximum 
grade of 8 per cent. The new road is scenic and was built to give 
the traveler every opportunity to view the mountain landscape that 
is spread out on all sides. Fortunately, the old road on the opposite 
side of Point Lookout was also in fair condition for travel this 
season, and thus afforded visitors the chance to come in one way 
and go out by the other route, a pleasing variation of the park tour. 
It is to be hoped that these diverse routes can be used every year, 
and I am of the opinion that for this purpose it ought to be our 
policy to maintain the old Point Lookout road in good repair if 
funds can be made available for the necessary work of upkeep of 
the highway and control of the menacing slide. 

WONDERFUL SECTIONS OP PARK INACCESSIBLE. 

Now that there is convenient and safe access to the Mesa Verde,, 
and other urgent improvements in the highway system have been 
completed, we are certainly justified in planning further development 
of the park by road extensions. The topography of the park and the 
scenic features of the Mesa Verde would suggest two new highway 
routes if there were no more prehistoric structures worthy of being 
made accessible to the tourist. However, both of these routes would 
also open exceedingly worth-while exhibits of ancient architecture. 
One follows the higher or north rim of the mesa almost to the western 
boundary, then turns in a southerly direction over the Wetherill 
Mesa to the Rock Springs group of ruins, a remarkable aggregation 
of mounds and cliff dwellings. A road built on this route would be 
17^ miles in length. 

The other route leaves the present road system below Spruce Tree 
Camp and proceeds almost due south to the south boundary of the 
park, beyond which it would connect with the Cortez-Shiprock high- 
way. A rpad following this route would greatly facilitate access to 
the interesting Indian country to the southwest, and would ulti- 
mately become one of the most important links in a park-to-park 
highway connecting our parks and monuments of the Southwest. 

Both of these roads should be built in the very early future, and 
I am so thoroughly convinced of their importance in the advancement 
of interest in Mesa Verde Park that I am preparing estimates for 
funds to cover grading them next year. 

A third road that should be built soon is a short lateral to the sum- 
mit of Point Lookout: It would be about 1 mile in length. 

SCENIC TRIP TO MESA VERDE. 

With or without these new roads, the trip to and through Mess^ 
Verde Park is one that every American should take. The scenic 
railroad approaches can not be surpassed in this or any other coun- 
try, and the automobile highways leading to the park already built or 
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in course of construction are e(jually impressive. The natural fea- 
tures of the park itself are distinctively scenic, and, of course, it is 
remarkably unique because of its ancient building and relics of a 
past civilization. Everything about the Mesa Verde combines to 
make it one of our finest parks, and hence worthy of the best atten- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

ARCH/COLOOICAL WORK RBSUMBD. 

Since Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
United States National Museum, excavated Far View House in the 
Mummy Lake group of ruins during the summer of 1916, no further 
archaeological studies have been made in the park because of lack of 
funds. 

This year, however. Congress appropriated sufficient money to 
enable us to undertake the excavation and repair of Square Tower 
House, one of the most remarkable cliff dwellings of the park, and 
which has been in danger of total collapse during the past three or 
four years. Excavation and exploration of this ruin were earnestly 
advocated in our annual reports of 1917 and 1918 as the most im- 
portant archaeological work to be undertaken. With the fimds now 
available Dr. Fewkes is engaged in restoring Sc[uare Tower House 
to a state of security that will be comparable with the condition of 
Cliff Palace, Spruce Tree House, and other famous cliff dwellings 
which were excavated and repaired soon after the park was estab- 
lished. The results of Dr. Fewkes's investigations are not available 
for discussion in this report, but they will later be given to the public 
by the Smithsonian Institution and through special bulletins of the 
National Park Service. 

CONTINUING EXCAVATION PROGRAM ADVISABLE 

The excavation of the ruins of Mesa Verde Park should be con- 
tinued systematically. A definite program contemplating progres- 
sive studies of cliff dwellings and mounds, under which are buried 
the ruins of ancient pueblos, should be adopted, and each year funds 
should be made available for carrying out this policy. Not only 
would this work be distinctly in the interests of the traveling public, 
but it would result in annually contributing to the science of 
archaeology and related sciences technical data of incalculable value. 
It would attract students from all parts of the world. I can not urge 
too strongly the fact that there can be no better time than the present 
to enter upon the execution of a policy of this kind, because Dr. 
Fewkes, who knows more about the Mesa Verde ruins than any living 
man, is available to personally supervise and direct the field work, 
and having renewed nig close connection with the park's affairs with 
the excavation this year of Square Tower House he should be given 
the opportunity to continue his work without further interruption. 

PkOPOSBD YUCCA HOUSE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Closely related to the archeological work in progress in Mesa 
Verde National Park is the preservation of the Aztec Springs Ruins, 
which are located a few miles west of the park on the edge of the 
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Montezuma Valley. These ruins have long been reported as among 
the finest in the Southwest and undoubtedly constitute a. most valu- 
able field for scientific research. Until recently they were owned 
by Mr. Henry Van Kleeck, of Denver, Colo. He has, however, 
deeded them to the Federal Government imder the act of June 8, 
1906, to be preserved forever as a national monument. 

Dr. Fewkes has proposed that the monument be called the Yucca 
House National Monument. It is. located in the foothills of Ute 
Mountain. The Tewa Pueblo Indians who claim that their ancestors 
lived in Montezuma Valley, call Ute Mountain by a name meaning 
Yucca Mountain. They gave it this name on account of the abund- 
ance of these plants that grow on its sides. Montezuma Valley is 
called by them the Valley of the Yucca Mountain. While the name 
Aztec Springs ruin has the advantage of usage since 1875, the use 
of Aztec should be avoided, as it leads to confusion with the great 
ruin near Aztec, N. Mex., and implies the erroneous theory of a rela- 
tion with the Aztecs of Mexico. Also Aztec Springs House Monu- 
ment, or Aztec Springs Ruin Monument is a cumbersome title. 

As these ruins were not built or used by the Aztecs, the name 
"Aztec Springs " long applied to them is a misnomer. 

HOVBNWEBP MONUMENT NOT VBT ESTABLISHED. 

In my latest report I considered in some detail the advisability of a 
national monument to include the prehistoric towers and castles of 
the Hovenweep district northwest of Mesa Verde National Park and 
approximately on the Colorado-Utah boundary line. Lack of sur- 
veys by which definite boundary lines might be described has delayed 
the establishment of this monument, but it is highly important that 
these remarkable ruins be preserved by the National Park Service. 
As soon as possible they will be brought under our jurisdiction in 
accordance with the provisions of the national monument act. 

MESA VERDE RESEARCH HEADQUARTERS. 

Situated in proximity to such important ruins as those of Aztec 
Springs and the Hovenweep district. Mesa Verde, with its own 
vast number of unexplored structures of antiquity, becomes a 
center for extensive research work of the future. It is my hope that 
it may not only be the resort of thousands of tourists but also a field 
of investigation for all scholars interested in the works and customs 
of the vanished peoples of the Southwest. 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, which has been a national 
monument since January 11, 1908, and administered by the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, has at last been made a 
national park. The first bill providing for the enlargement of this 
park was introduced January 5, 1885, by Benjamin Harrison, then a 
Senator from Indiana, and legislation to accomplish this purpose has 
been pending almost continuously since that time. The final and 
successful measure was introduced by Senator Ashurst on April 4, 
1917, passed the Senate May 16, 1918, and the House of Eepresenta- 
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lives on January 20, 1919. It was approved by the President on 
February 26, 1919,^ and while this action of Congress has in the 
minds of many been needlessly delayed I feel that the American 
people should accord to Congress and to those who so untiringly ad- 
vocated the creation of the park and assisted in its establishment 
great credit for preserving for the Nation this gigantic masterpiece 
of Nature. 

The Grand Canyon is so well known in this country and abroad 
that its description by me would be superfluous. It is sufficient to 
say that the National Park Service accepts this charge with the 
thorough resolve that it will administer and improve it in the best 
interests of the American j)eople. 

DEDICATION OP THE NEW PARK. 

The new park should be dedicated this year if possible, and I am 
hopeful that the proper ceremonies can be held soon. From the 
standpoint of weather conditions it would be most advantageous to 
conduct these ceremonies in November. Furthermore, at that time 
therie would be more likelihood of our securing the attendance of 
some of the men who were instrumental in promoting the establish- 
ment of the park, especially the Senators and Congressmen who had 
the creative legislation in charge. 

It would also give us an opportunity to secure the attendance of 
the surviving members of the second Powell expedition, which had 
such an important part in the early examinations of the Grand 
Canyon. The presence of these men would be especially significant 
and important, because it is one of our principal functions to em- 
phasize wherever and whenever possible the historical background 
of the parks. 

The Powell Memorial, constructed several years ago by the In- 
terior Department, commemorates the discovery of the Grand 
Cayon and is one of the features of great interest in the new 
park, but it will mean even more in the history of the region if the 
surviving members of Powell's party can participate in the celebra- 
tion of the creation of the park, which would naturally take place 
in the environment of this monument. 

ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION FORMED. 

Because the National Park Service had no field organization ready 
to take over the administration of the park, the Forest Service con- 
tinued at our request to administer its affairs and look aft^r its 
protection in so far as field matters were concerned until August 15, 
when Mr. W. H. Peters, an assistant engineer in the Division of 
Engineering, who had been designated acting superintendent, as- 
sumed charge of the park. Since that date much important work 
has been accomplished. The field organization to control the ad- 
ministration, protection, and improvement of the park is being built 
up as fast as required and suitable men can be obtained. The task 
oi the present j^ear is difficult, for many things are in need of 
immediate attention, improvement, and development, and to attend 
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to these many matters requires much thought and action, not only 
on the part of the superintendent, but others that have to do with 
the affairs of the park. 

EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED. 

Grand Canyon National Park is in need of broad development. 
The most urgent work to be accomplished is perhaps improvement 
of the present Hermit Eest Eim Eoad, making it suitable for two- 
way automobile travel, and the construction of a rim road automobile 
drive from El Tovar Hotel to Grand View and thence to Desert 
View; the construction of a comprehensive trail system is equally 
essential, including a trail to the Colorado Eiver at thfe confluence 
of Bright Angel Creek; a trail up Bright Angel Canyon to the 
north rim; a trail along the north rim from the head of Bright 
Angel Canyon Trail to Tiyo Point, thence along the rim to the head 
of Muav Canyon ; a trail from Tiyo Point to the Colorado Eiver at 
the foot of Hermit Trail; a trail down Muav Canyon to the foot 
of the Bass Trail; and the improvement of the Bass Trail and the 
Tonto Trail throughout its length, including outlet trails from the 
Tonto Trail to the South Eim at Grand View and at Desert View. 
The construction of suspension bridges for horseback travel across 
the Colorado Eiver at Bright Angel Creek, the foot of Hermit Trail, 
and at Bass' Cable Crossing, and later on additional trails to de- 
velop the South Eim, east to Little Colorado Canyon, and west to 
Cataract Creek Canyon, are. on our program. 

A secondaiT road should be constructed from El Tovar to the floor 
of Cataract Creek Canyon and the Havasupai Indian Eeservation 
in order to open up to tourist travel the wonderful waterfalls and 
other beauties of the Cataract region. In many places this would 
only necessitate small improvements to the existing wagon road, 
and for a relatively small expenditure many, miles of roads suitable 
for automobile use would be added to the park system of roads, and, 
at the same time, a section having an entirely different type of scen- 
ery of extremely interesting nature would be developed. 

The imperative need for the development of the entire area along 
the north rim is roads. Tourists arriving at Bright Angel Point 
after traveling long distances find their auto journey ends abruptly. 
There is no road leading up the river or down from which the most 
magnificent views of the gorge can be seen. The majority of visitors 
want to see the river itself and the mile or more of abyss, neither 
of which is now possible from Bright Angel Point. A large per- 
centage of the visitors are elderly people who can not stand horse- 
back riding over steep, rough trails and for whom the existing horse 
trails, therefore, hold no allurements. The situation as to roads 
should be carefully studied without delay, and improvements and 
construction concentrated on those most urgently needed. These 
are the roads furnishing the interesting side trips to the most im- 
portant vantage points from where the inspiring views of the canyon 
and the odd ^impses of its great beauty en route to Point Sublime 
and east to the Walhalla Plateau may be obtained. 

Later on chalets or camps should be constructed on the north rim 
at the head of Bright Angel Canyon and Muav Canyon to care for 
the trail tourists that will use the north side trails when they are 
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built and connected to the South Eun by the horse bridges. It is 
also quite probable that small tourist camps should be established 
at the mouth of Bright Angel Creek and at the mouth of Shinumo 
Creek to assist in caring for this travel. Additional space and facili- 
ties should be added to the present Bright Angel Camp to provide 
an intermediate class of accommodations, which will, in a large 
measure, relieve any excessive travel demands on the present El Tovar 
Hotel, so justly termed one of the best tourist hotels in America. 
Many of the tourists that visit our parks desire hotel accommoda- 
tions at a lower price than can be furnished at El Tovar, and, on 
the other hand, want something better than is at present provided 
by the Bright Angel Camp. It is believed that the demand for this 
medium class of accommodation is sufficient at the present time to 
warrant the early action of the concessioners in this respect. 

ADMINISTRATIVE VILLAGE BETTERMENTS. 

In the vicinity of El Tovar Hotel many betterments should be 
made to the grounds, and the canyon rim for some distance should 
be provided with a footpath having a parapet and seats at frequent 
intervals. The old shacks and debris should be removed from the 
canceled mining claims, and the buildings that are permitted to re- 
main should be placed in a good state of repair and made to har- 
monize with the architecture of El Tovar. 

Suitable camp sites must be provided and maintained for the au- 
tomobile tourists that are coming to the park in increasing numbers, 
and because of the absence of water elsewhere these camps must be 
in the vicinity of the railroad. Garage and repair-shop facilities 
must also be arranged for ; likewise a general store that will provide 
tourists and campers with all classes of necessary supplies, such as 
clothing, food, and general camp and traveling supplies. 

Buildings necessary for the administration and protection of the 
park must be erected and quarters for the construction and mainte- 
nance force will be needed. Three buildings of a temporary nature 
are being constructed this season to serve as a temporary office, store- 
house, and mess house, and estimates have been prepared and sub- 
mitted for the construction of a garage and shop building, a stable, 
and quarters for a clerk, all at headquarters, and a ranger station 
for the North Rim. and later on additional ranger stations will be 
required for both tne north and south rims of the canyon. During 
this fall a thorough study will be made of the surroundings, and 
plans will be adopted for the best development and arrangement of 
the administrative site and buildings and the best and most economi- 
cal type of building for this purpose. It is to be regretted that ihe 
stone garage and machine-shop building erected by the hotel man- 
agement two years ago should be in its present location. The struc- 
ture is not suitably located for a garage and at the same time it is on 
or near the site on which the park administration building sliould be 
erected. It is believed that it would be to the advantage of lK)th 
the hotel company and the Government if this garage building might 
be purchased by the Government and put to park use, and a new 
garage built near the present horse-transportation buildings of the 
company or at some other location to be decided on later. 
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A. BLACKFEET INDIAN CAMP IN TWO MEDICINE VALLEY. 
This lovely valley was devastated by forest fires of 1919. 
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Photocraph by Fred H. Kitter. 

B. MANY GLACIER AUTOMOBILE ROAD. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. IN THE GIANT FOREST. 




PhotOKraph by Lindley Eddy. 

B. ENTRANCE TO CRYSTAL CAVE. 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. BUBBS CREEK FALLS. 




B. BULL FROG LAKE. 

PROPOSED ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK. 
Photographs by H. W. Gleason. 
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A, ENTERING ZION CANYON. 




B. LIVING IN ZION CANYON. 

ZION NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH. 
Photographs by Douglas White. 
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WATER STORAGE A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 

Some means of securing a water supply for the park administra- 
tion building and public camps must be devised. Preliminary 
studies of this very serious problem are now being made, and the 
assistance of the department's geologists will be sought in deciding 
upon the most feasible method of obtaining water for domestic pur- 

g)ses for theil South Eim other than by having it hauled by train 
om Del Rio, a;bout 125 miles distant, as is done at present. In 
the meantime an item has been inserted in next year's estimates for 
the construction of two catchment areas and reservoirs which will 
determine the feasibility of this method of securing water for drink- 
ing purposes, and will at least provide water for stock and sanitary 
needs. 

Water at Bright Angel Point on the North Rim is at present 
secured from a few small springs, the supply from which during 
the months of August and September, the dry months of the year, 
has never been sufficient. At such times water has to be hauled 2^ 
miles over bad roadways. As these springs are also used for water- 
ing stock, the present supply is not sufficient to keep any camping 
facilities properly provided. This is a serious problem in develop- 
ing and expanding the facilities at this point. Just recently, how- 
ever, a sprmg with an average flow of 20 ^Uons per minute has 
been discovered about 200 feet below the nm of the canyon, and 
within a mile from Bright Angel Point. This may, upon investiga- 
tion, prove the solution of the water problem in this area. This 
supply would be kept sanitary and unpolluted by the very fact of 
its being inaccessible to cattle, and it could undoubtedly be developed 
by the mstallation of a pump and pipe line. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the two things that are hardest to 
obtain in this gigantic water eroded rock canyon are water and 
rock ; for not only is water lacking but also suitable rock for road " 
surfacing^ the top strata of the earth's crust being a soft, friable, 
and easily slacked limestone which, when broken into rock sizes 
suitable for road surfacing, rapidly disintegrates by weather and 
travel action. In the surfacing of the present Hermit Rest Road 
the constructing engineer found it more practical to haul in his road 
surfacing material. Investigations of possible quarry sites down in 
the canyon are being made and samples of the limestone are being 
tested to see if they would make a suitable bituminous concrete rock. 

PRIVATE LANDS AND MINING CLAIMS. 

Some of the principal administrative problems connected with the 
development of the park relate to the private holdings and mining 
claims. Many of the latter that were of a purely speculative nature 
have fortunately been canceled, and at the time of this writing many 
other claims of doubtful character and value are coming up for 
final review before the secretar^.^ Most of the lands in private 
holdings are situated along the nm of the canyon and are so located 
that if a rim road is constructed from El Tovar to Desert View it 
will have to pass over this private property. One owner of such 
land has already refused to give or sell a right of way across his 

^ See decision of the Commissioner of the General Land Office canceling the Cameron 
mining locations : Appendix G. 
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tract. ThuSj if it should be decided to build the road condemna- 
tion proceedings will have to be instituted. No doubt other similar 
suits may be necessary. 

The Bright Angel trail, which is at present maintained by the 
county of Coconino, exacts a toll of $1 for every person that rides 
a horse over it, although pedestrians are permitted to use the trail 
without charge. The very term toll road or toll trail is abhorrent 
to the ideals of this Service and contrary to the purpose of national 
parks^ and it is hoped that this toll charge will soon be a thing of 
the past. Congress has provided in the bill creating the park that 
a report shall be made as to terms upon which the purchase of the 
trail and the rights of the county therein can be secured. Such a 
report) will be submitted as soon as negotiations can be had with 
the county authorities. 

NORTH RIM PROBLEMS. 

The difficulties in the way of making trips from the south rim to 
the north rim of the Grand Canyon are serious features of the ad- 
ministration and protection of the park, but when some of the essen- 
tial trail improvements mentioned above are made this situation will 
be greatly relieved. 

From the standpoint of proper protection of the park quick move- 
ment between the two rims is essential. Fire control and the work of 
looking after the wild animals, particularly deer and bighorn sheep, 
which are most abundant on the north^rim, often create emer^ncies 
which must be met by rapid marches of the ranger force. L&ewise 
administrative problems constantly demand the movement of the 
superintendent from, one section of the park to the other, and the 
earlier we can make it possible for him to make rapid journeys to 
the north rim from headquarters on the south rim the .quicker the 
very highest efficiency of his office can be attained. 

FEATURES OP THE NORTH RIM. 

Aside from the animal life of the north rim, the temples of the 
broken north wall and the forests of the Kaibab are remarkable fea- 
tures of the north side, and the view of the canyon from this side is 
as magnificent as the view from the south. The north rim is ap- 
proximately 1,000 feet higher than the south rim. 

Late investigations by Mr. Neil M. Judd, of the National Museum, 
disclose the fact that some of the most interesting ruins of prehistoric 
structures are to be found along the north rim of the canyon, and 
just under the rim where sheltering rocks and hidden canyons af- 
forded opportunities to build villages and individual houses and 
shrines where the inhabitants would be safe from enemies and the 
ravages of storms. 

In fact, an archaeological reconnaissance of some of that part of 
Arizona lying north of the Colorado River and partly within the 
present boundaries of the park^ opened up the wonderful possi- 
bilities of an intensive study of the prehistoric exhibits available in 
that region. Here is believed to be found the solution of the puzzle 

^ See the annual reports of the Smithsonian Institution for the years 1915, 1916, and 
1918, respectively. 
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of the history of the aborigines of the Southwest. One of the re- 
markable observations was the distinction in the types of archi- 
tecture found in ruins at varying localities. As a result of these 
studies it is believed that, altnough similar methods and materials 
were not always used in constructing these ancient abodes, their 
builders were related, if not identical, peoples and they pos- 
sessed a marked aflSnity with the cliflf dwellers of California, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico. Many of the ruins are neither large nor 
specially attractive; they arrest our attention only when we have a 
thorough understanding of their significance. The problem con- 
fronting archaeological mvestigations, and one of the most interest- 
ing encoimtered in endeavoring to establish some authentic records 
for these ancient people, is to determine just how definite this rela- 
tionship actually was. Some existing maps of surrounding areas 
showing ** ancient ruins " are not considered authentic as to location. 
Kjiowledge of the definite locations and accessibility of such pre- 
historic dwellings as are found together with an understanding of 
their relationship to the great ruins in Navajo National Monument 
and the Mesa Verde National Park, for example, will add much to 
the solution of these mysteries of the Southwest. The field for 
extensive research is unlimited. There are secrets to be divulged 
for the mere seeking. Every canyon holds possibilities of undis- 
covered villages. 

It must be remembered that not since the days of Maj. Powell has 
a systematic exploration been undertaken, and Powell did not at- 
tempt to unravel the mysteries of the aborigines, where they came 
from, how they lived, and by what means they solved the problem of 
daily existence in combat with the elements and enemies. Surely 
there is no more interesting work than delving into this unknown 
past and wresting from the soil and the ashes of their camp fires 
evidences of former life, and from the earth-covered mounds, piece 
by piece, those shattered exhibits of bone and pottery that when 
collected and scientifically studied give us our sole glimpse into the 
days when that whole area was teeming with life. To find, explore, 
and attempt to explain these remainmg evidences of prehistoric 
activities snould be undertaken bv the Smithsonian Institution in 
cooperation with the National Park Service. 

The methods to be adopted in making these explorations depend 
a great deal upon the number of natural difficulties to be overcome. 
The rugged and semiarid character of the country handicaps ex- 
ploration and restricts it to those seasons of the year when water 
and forage are most apt to be found. Climatic conditions must also 
be anticipated for the best results, and early spring or fall of the 
year are the best periods for this work. Working parties must 
necessarily be small, and the most satisfactory results are to be 
obtained, it is believed, by one or two trained scientists, assisted by 
the necessary guides with their equipment. This enables explora- 
tions and charting to be done at a minimum of expense, it being 
estimated that the annual appropriation needed for such work would 
not need to be much more than $1,000. Furthermore, it is believed 
that the region north of the Grand Canyon could be completely 
explored hj persistent effort during favorable seasons in about three 
years. This covers only reconnaissance work and, of course, not 
desirable restoration or excavation. It is important that the work 
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should be undertaken as quickly as possible, for aside from the 
scientific value of new discoveries, they advance the purposes of 
our national-park work by adding features to arouse the public 
interest and by enlarging the common understanding of historic 
and prehistoric facts. 

These investigations will be published shortly by the National 
Museum. There are also some interesting prehistoric buildings 
and other works of ancient peoples on the south rim of the gorge 
that will be made accessible to the public. 

W. W. T^lie, who was formerly connected with a camping en- 
terprise in Yellowstone National Park and who has operated a camp 
in Zion National Monument, Utah, for several years, was granted 
for the season the privilege of maintaining a camp at Bright ioigel 
Point on the north rim. He reports a considerable patronage of his 
facilities. 

QRAZINQ IN THE PARK. 

When we assumed charge of the park, the Forest Service policy 
W^ith respect to the grazing of cattle on park lands was continued 
for the year 1919 in order that no injustice might be done to per- 
mittees. If, upon investigation, it is found that the park is over- 
grazed, or that the cattle are interfering with the use of the area 
by tourists, adjustments of these privileges will be necessary. 

A WINTER AND SUMMER PARK. 

Heretofore Hot Springs Park in Arkansas has been practically 
the only winter resort of the national park system. However, the 
Grand Canyon now gives us an opportunity to expand our appeal 
to the winter traveler, and with the contemplated facilities for 
entertaining tourists in Yosemite Park in winter our field will be 
broad enough and sufficiently varied in its attractions to profoundly 
influence the winter resort business of the Nation. 

The travel to the park since it has been taken over by this service 
has exceeded all previous records except that of 1915, the Exposition 
year, and all indications point to the greatest winter travel of its 
history. The new park has a glorious destiny. 

LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK. 

February 26, 1919, looms large in national park history. That 
date established the Lafayette National Park in the State of Maine, 
the first national park east of the Mississippi and I predict the 
ancestor of others that will enter our splendid family in the com- 
ing years. From .July 8, 1916, to February 26, 1919, it was admin- 
istered as the Sieur de Monts National Monument. Its establish- 
ment had origin in the keen desire of two men — President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, and George B. Dorr, of Boston, 
both for many years visitors in that country and ardent lovers of 
its scenic qualities and historic atmosphere — ^to save this fine area 
of 5,000 acres upon Mount Desert Island as a national park for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people. As you know, excellent 
cooperation also was given them by others in this invaluable un- 
dertaking. They formed an incorporated association for the stat^ed 
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object of raising, holding, and appropriating for public use such 
lands in Hancock County, Me., which by reason of historic interest, 
scenic beauty, or other causes were suited for their purposes of 
incorporation. 

FIRST NATIONAL PARK IN THE EAST. 

But it was not until 1908, five years after the Maine Legislature 
passed the act of incorporation, that the first gift of land was re- 
ceived by this public-spirited body. Other tracts were later added. 
The reservation grew. In the spring of 1913 it had assumed such 
proportions that the association felt justified in offering the areas 
acquired to the Government. The plans matured, and in the spring 
of 1914 the matter was laid before you for your sanction. You 
warmly encouraged them to proceed with their work. Two more 
years were spent on the consolidation of the tract and the removal 
of imperfections in title by purchase, suits in equity, and other 
means until finally. May 3, 1916, the tract was offered to you for 
a national monument. You accepted, and the proclamation was 
drawn up accordingly. On July 8, 1916, it became a national monu- 
ment. The biU to create it a national park was passed unanimously 
by both House and Senate and approved by the President on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919, and the first step taken in the development of na- 
tional parks in the east received the heartiest and warmest accla- 
mation. 

ITS VARIED NATURA1. ATTRACTIONS. 

A refreshing feature of Lafayette National Park is that it is 
located right on the ocean front and, therefore, the first in this 
country actually bordering on the sea. The mountainous heights 

i'utting boldly into the ocean are the only monadnocks on the At- 
antic seaboard. Upon the cool refreshing waters lapping their 
base, and dotted here and there with islands, is the opportunity for 
developing a recreation facility for the tired man and woman of our 
extern cities absolutely unique in our national-park aspirations, 
namely house-boating. Mr. Dorr, the superintendent, has in mind an 
extensive house-boatmg system of a simple, inexpensive sort. Camp- 
ing opportunities are encountered on the broad expanse of the up- 
lands, and along the shores there is place for the establishment of 
hotels to provide appointments of a higher quality for those who de- 
sire them. Bathing, fishing, and canoeing will be other tempting in- 
cidents of a visit to this park. 

The park, as any other national park, is sanctuary for its wild life. 
A splendid chance is afforded to restore the natural life under our 
national-park protection to its former regions and native haunts — 
affording particularly conspicuous instance of wild-life conservation. 
Beaver formerly abounded in great numbers, but now are practically 
extinct ; during the year several young beavers were presented to the 
park and others will be added. Eagles nest in the tops of the 
trees. Moose have been seen; Deer roam freely through the up- 
lands. Curiously enough, the greatest difficulty in the protection of 
this wild life comes, not from human beings, but from dogs, who 
hunt generally in pairs. The park is a natural haunt and nesting 
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ground of the ruffed grouse, New England's most valuable game 
bird. Wild ducks and geese are encountered in the sheltered spots 
along the shore. The park lies directly on the northward bird 
migration route, and it will soon abound with the life of our feathered 
proteges. Mr. Henry Lane Eno, ornithologist of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been placed in charge of the wild-bird life of the park, 
and you have also appointed Mr. Edward L. Band, of Boston, secre- 
tary of the New England Botanical Society, as botanist. For its 
natural history study Mr. Charles W. Johnson, curator of the Boston 
Natural History Museum and an entomologist of note, is studying 
the varied insect life of the park. These men serve for a nominal 
compensation. The results of their efforts will be available in con- 
crete form when they have completed their studies and add their gen- 
erous share to the understanding of the attractions of our first eastern 
park. 

It is interesting to know that, as in our western parks, great care 
also has to be taken in guarding against forest fires. In the spring . 
the dry leaves on the ground and the dead marsh grasses are ready 
material for the spread of a fire. A small blaze must be quickly 
killed or it spreads with rapidity over a large area. Cleaning up 
dead timber to reduce this hazard to a minimum is one of the tasks 
of the rangers. Forestry work is urgently needed in the wood- 
land portions of the- park. The tracts of primeval forest should 
be cleared from underbrush. These forests are its richest heritage, 
forming the only exhibit in our system of the Appalachian forest 
with its evergreen and deciduous trees and their magnificent au- 
tumnal colorings. 

PROPOSED DBVELOPMBNT. 

Now that the war is ended Lafayette Park can enter fully on its 
destiny and it is my purpose for the next fiscal year to submit to 
you an estimate for its larger development. The appropriation of 
$10,000, available for the maintenance and protection of the park 
area, is devoted to the guardianship of its wild life — ^bird, animal, 
and plant — to the maintenance of old trails and the development of 
new ones, and to carrying on minor improvements and surveying for 
future development. In the administration of the park, the superin- 
tendent has one office assistant and three park rangers who do very 
effective work. 

During the coming year ranger camps will have to be established 
at various points of the park to make for a more effective protection 
of wild life, for discovery of forest fires, and the instruction and 
guidance of visitors. Additional well-built footpaths are needed 
to lead the wanderer through many delightful vistas to striking 
vantage points. 

ADVANTAQBS OP ITS LOCATION. 

The park, situated close to Bar Harbor, is favorably located for 
tourist travel, and the tourists include many persons prominent in 
affairs. The natural attractions, its unusual topography, and par- 
ticularly the salubrious climate will tempt as large a number of 
visitors as western parks enjoy, but this travel will havQ to be 
measured according to the development of the potentialities of the 
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entire tract. Sixty-four thousand visitors traveled to the park dur- 
ing the season. 

HAWAII NATIONAL PARK. 

Although no funds for the administration of this park have been 
available, the small appropriation made by Congress for purposes 
of inspection and the continuance of negotiations toward the ac- 
quisition of the private lands situated within the proposed park 
was effectively used during the months of April and May, when I 
visited the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of making a prelimi- 
narv* study of the park's needs and particularly its private land 
problem. Accompanied by Landscape Engineer IPunchard, I sailed 
from San Francisco April 8, on the S. S. Manoa^ of the Matson Navi- 
gation Line, and arrived in Honolulu April 14, 1919. 

After a day or two in Honolulu devoted to the final arrangements 
for the trip to the reservations and consultations with the trustees 
of the Bishop estate in regard to the exchange of lands, our party, 
consisting of Mr. Lorin A. Thurston, representing Governor Mc- 
Carthy who was unable to accompany us on account of pending 
legislation, Mr. Bailey, land commissioner of the Territory, Mr. 
George Collins, engineer for the Bishop estate, Mr. C. S. Judd, Terri- 
torial forester, Brig. Gen. George Hodges, commanding the Hawai- 
ian Department, Mr. L. W. de vis- Norton, Mr. Punchard, and my- 
self, embarked on the S. S. Manua Kea for the island of Hawaii and 
the volcano of Kilauea. 

THRILLING LAVA SPECTACLES AT KILAUEA. 

Several days were spent at the Volcano House from which we 
made trail trips up the slope of Mauna Loa and to the south along 
Crocketts Trail and the crater of Makaopuhi and into the country 
surrounding the crater of Kilauea. 

The volcano of Kilauea is the chief attraction of this section of 
the reservation, but the tree fern forests, the forests of Koa or 
Hawaiian mahogany, and the Ohia trees are of no less interest, to- 
together with the remarkable lava formations, tubes, blow holes, 
steam vents, sulphur beds, lava flows, and wild flowers. 

For some time the pit of the crater of the volcano had been in a 
quiescent state. The level of the lake of lava had risen and fallen in a 
quiet and not unusual manner, until only a few days prior to our visit 
it assumed an uglier mood and rapidly rose in its pit with a pressure 
so great that the sides and surroundings of the pit were rapidly dis- 
torted, and the single lake of lava, which had existed up to that time, 
was broken into four distinct lakes, with walls of lava 30 and 40 feet 
high separating them. We were told that it had been a gradual climb 
from the terminus of the automobile road to the edge of the pit, but 
that the pit had been surrounded on that side with a wall of tumbled 
lava rock 30 or 40 feet high. On one side a great cone 20 feet high 
stands alone about 50 feet from the edge of the pit, and from its top 
gas hisses and burns with a blue flame. Occasionally, when the 
level of the lava in the lake is at a certain height, red-hot molten rock 
is forced out of the opening in the top of this cone, down the sides 
of which it flows and away across the floor of the crater. On the 
evening of our arrival, as we stood on the porch of Volcano House, 
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we saw lava flowing from this cone in a great cascade 3 miles away 
across the crater, and after dinner, when we drove over to the crater^ 
we walked across the crust of this new flow, only an inch or two thick,, 
and through the cracks in which and on the edges of which we could 
see the red-hot lava flowing beneath our feet. The heat was so great 
that we could not stand long in one place. Later, on our return, as 
we left the pit and walked toward the automobiles, we were escorted 
by Prof. T. A. Jagger, the oflScial in charge of volcanological in- 
vestigations and measurements under the direction of the United 
States Weather Bureau, directly beneath this cone which so short a 
time before had been throwing out tons and tons of red-hot lava*. 

PERRITT'S CONE AND THE CROCKETT TRAIL. 

Another afternoon we walked across the crater from the Volcano 
House to the toe of the flow, which had reached almost to Perritt's 
Cone, nearly a mile and a half from the pit. This distance had been 
covered in a day and a half. From Perritts Cone we walked along 
and across this flow until we reached the edge of the North Lake, so 
called. As we approached it we found it overflowing its shore line 
and coming directly toward us. The lake was in a state of great agi- 
tation. The surface was continually moving back and forth in great 
waves and a rapid succession of lava fountains were continually 
breaking forth. These took the form of red-hot lava, being thrown 
into the air for a distance of 30 feet. The greatest number were near 
the edge which we approached, and as they took place the lava was 
thrown out of the lake onto the shore, thus forming the flow. 

A trip over the rough, broken, tumbled lava surrounding the lake 
gave us an opportunity to inspect all sides of this new formation, but 
as we approached the windward side of the pit it was necessary to 
resort to handkerchiefs over our noses and mouths in order not to be 
overcome by sulphur fumes, great clouds of which were being con- 
tinually blown off. 

All lands on this side of the crater belong to the Government, but 
are wholly unfit for development as camp or hotel sites on account of 
the noxious fumes. The lands not affected by these fumes are largely 
held in private ownership and are the areas that we are seeking to 
obtain for park purposes. 

The trip over Crocketts Trail traversed a country of fern forests,. 
Ohia forests, and extinct craters varying from several hundred feet 
in diameter and 500 to 600 feet deep to craters over 1,000 feet in 
diameter and 1,200 and 1,500 feet deep; craters so long extinct that 
nature has succeeded in clothing their sides with growing trees lOO 
feet high and 2 feet in diameter. In contrast to the activity of 
Kilauea, these stand as an object of interest in nature's endeavors to 
reclaim the desolation she makes in the formation of the earth by 
volcanic action. 

MAUNA UOA PARK AREA. 

I did not attempt the climb to the summit of Mauna Loa, as this 
trip required two days of very strenuous riding and walking. All 
private holdings in the Mauna Loa Park area have already been ac- 
quired. The next step to be taken in planning the development of 
this park area is the survey of a road to connect the Kilauea area 
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with the summit of Mauna Loa, authority for which is contained in 
the organic act establishing the park. This work will be undertaken 
by our engineers at the first opportunity. 

THB HALBAKALA PARK AREA ON MAUI. 

Our visit to Haleakala, on the summit of which is one of the largest 
extinct craters in the world, was well worth the long, tedious climb 
by horseback over a rough trail. After spending the night in a com- 
fortable concrete rest house constructed by the Maui Chamber of 
Commerce, we arose early to view one of the most wonderful sunrise 
effects imaginable. Ten thousand feet above the ocean, which we 
could see far below, we waited, and soon were rewarded by a faint 
glow ; then, as the sun rose higher above the horizon, the glow gradu- 
ally changed to a beautiful orange red, and the clouds like great 
white downy rivers flowed and disappeared into the crater on the 
edge of which we stood. As the sun rose higher the colors in the 
crater became more and more intense, the shadows deeper and bluer, 
and then the sunlight began to brighten the sugar-cane fields far 
below fully 10 or 15 minutes after we had first seen the glow. We 
watched for almost an hour, and then reluctantly went in to break- 
fast. It seemed like two worlds, one above the other, one alive and 
the other coming into life as the sun warmed it. 

From Maui we returned direct to Honolulu, and on the morning 
of May 7, 1919, we sailed for the California coast on the steamship 
Korea Maru^ of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha Line, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco at noon on May, 13. 

Particular mention should be made of the courtesies extended to 
myself and party during this trip. Everywhere we were shown every 
attention, and ^at interest was taken in the object of my visit. In 
many cases business men interested in the project took time from 
their work in order to help us. in gathering the information we 
sought. 

BXCHANQE BILLS PENDING IN CONQRBSS. 

Before any appropriation for the improvement of the Hawaii 
National Park can be made private holdings necessary in the ad- 
ministration and operation of the park must be secured, together 
with rights of way for roads and trails. An inhibition in the organic 
act establishes this situation. Such holdings can not be acquired in 
the Kilauea section without prior enactment of legislation author- 
izing certain exchanges of lands belonging to the Territory for the 
private lands of the area prior to the proper development of the 
park. These lands are owned by the Bishop estate, the officers of 
which have agreed to make the necessary exchange on a reasonable 
basis. The terms of this exchange were considered in detail in my 
extended conferences with the officers of the estate in Honolulu, and 
we can proceed to carry them out as soon as Congress authorizes their 
execution. 

On pages 130 to 132 I have outlined the history of the pending 
legislation. S. 5323 of the Sixty-fifth Congress passed the Senate 
on February 25, 1919, but did not receive the attention of the House. 
Karly in the present session, however. Delegate Kalanianaole, of 
Hawaii, introduced H. E. 3654, which is essentially the same as the 
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measures introduced in the previous session. This measure was re- 
ported favorably to the House by the Committee on the Territories 
on July 21.1 

In the recently enacted sundry civil bill Congress appropriated an 
additional $750 for the continuation of negotiations looking toward 
the elimination of the private holdings of the park. 

With the clearing up of the details relating to the exchanges of 
land in these reservations, money should bo appropriated for main- 
tenance, protection, and administration. A superintendent should 
be appointed and a ranger or two for protection and guidance to 
tourists. Automobile camps should be laid out and developed, sites 
for which were selected at the time of my visit, signs should be made 
and posted for the giiidance of the tourists on trails and roads, and 
other such undertakings, the nature of which is in keeping with 
the administrative policies of the park service, should be carried out. 

LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK. 

Another park created by Congress with the evident intention of 
development as an important national playground is Lassen Vol- 
canic Park in California, and yet no funds have ever been provided 
to make possible the assumption of control of the area by the Na- 
tional Park Service. It is still administered by the Department of 
Agriculture as part of the Lassen National Forest. 

A certain amount of grazing in the park area has been permitted 
in accordance with the policies of the National Park Service with 
respect to the pasturage of cattle. The control of this grazing has 
been entirely in the hands of the forest rangers. 

NO FUNDS POR PROTECTION OR IMPROVEMENT. 

So far as I have been advised, 1:10 road or trail improvement has 
been accomplished in the park during the past year. Naturally we 
have not been in a position to carry out any plans for its adminis- 
tration, protection, or improvement. Considerable interest is being 
taken by the citizens of northern California in the ultimate develop- 
ment of the reservation, but I am interested chiefly in securing suf- 
ficient funds to establish a protective office in the park and maintain 
existing improvements until such time as Congress is ready to make 
substantial appropriations for the extension of roads, trails, and 
other means of reaching the many interesting points that are now 
more or less remote and inaccessible. 

Upon the other hand, if it is now the intention of Congress not to 
consider this park as a part of the system it ought to be withdrawn 
and made a national monument. 

INTERPARK ROUTE VIA LASSEN VOLCANIC PARK. 

In connection with the designation of the park-to-park highway 
and its alternative routes, it has been suggested that a most fascinat- 
ing tour might be made from Crater Lake National Park to Yosem- 
ite National Park by way of Klamath Falls, the famous lava beds^ 



1 See the committee report on p. 326. 
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Lassen Volcanic National Park, and Lake Tahoe. I have traveled 
over a large portion of this route, and I know that it would make 
one of the most unique and interesting tours that an interpark 
traveler could take. It is to be hoped that in the further improvement 
of the highways of California under its recent bond issue special at- 
tention will be given to the problem of repairing or rebuilding the 
various sections of road that would make this trip feasible. 

VOLCANO QUIET. 

During 1918 Lassen Peak has been quiescent, although eruptions 
were quite frequent in 191T, especially in May and June. The latest 
eruption of black smoke, indicating the presence of ejected ashes, re- 
ported by observers in the vicinity of Lassen Peak, occurred Decem- 
ber 3, 1917. 

MOUNT McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK. 

Although this park was established on February 26, 1917, as an 
emergency step in the preservation of the great herds of wild animals 
of that region, which were in danger of extermination through the 
operation of market hunters. Congress has not yet provided anj'^ 
funds for carrying out the provisions of the organic act. Esti- 
mates for appropriations in the amount of $10,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, were submitted a few days after the enact- 
ment of the bill creating the park, and the annual estimates for 
the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 also contained this item. It is again 
being submitted in the budget for the fiscal year 1921. 

T^liile it is true that curtailment of work on the Alaska Railroad 
during the war reduced somewhat the danger that threatened the 
animal life of the park, nevertheless some measures to protect the 
reservation should nave been taken. It was and is quite impossible 
for the territorial government to undertake the care of the park 
under the small appropriation that is made for game protection 
throughout the immense area of Alaska. 

It will not be the policy of the National Park Service to immediate- 
ly open this park to tourists ; in fact, several years may elapse before 
any program for developing the scenic and recreational features of 
the park is adopted. We are interested now only in the preservation 
of the caribou, mountain sheep, and other animals that make this 
region their home. The park as a game preserve is almost com- 

S arable with Yellowstone National Park, and it is in much more 
anger from the hunter, because it is far distant from civilization and 
is little known. 

CIVILIZATION BRINGS DANGER TO PARK ANIMALS. 

Work on the Alaska Eailroad is being pushed with renewed energy 
now. Soon the railroad will reach the neighborhood of the park^ 
bringing with it construction camps and then towns, with a consid- 
erable population. Thus the menace to the unprotected park ever 
grows. Unless we are provided with funds to undertake the pres- 
ervation of its wild life the principal purpose of Congress in creat- 
ing the park will be completely defeated and another blot will have 
been spread upon America's unenviable record in the conservation of 
its wild life. 
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WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK. 

A remarkable increase in travel was the outstanding feature of the 
operation of Wind Cave National Park during the past year. Sit- 
uated on one of the principal trans-State highways and not far dis- 
tant from popular transcontinental highways, Wind Cave Park has 
tapped an unusually large volume of tourists, most of whom, of 
course, were motorists who were traveling in the West in their own 
cars. 

Many of these visitors have taken advantage of the improvisd trans- 
portation facilities to visit not only the cave but also the headquarters 
of the game preserve for the purpose of seeing the animals. No pro- 
vision has yet been made for the convenience of such visitors, many 
of whom would doubtless like to spend a few hours enjoying the 
beauties of the northern part of the park along Cold Brook and 
Beaver Creeks. Provision should be made for suitable picnic grounds 
and for the convenience of persons who wish to visit this part of the 
park, as well as of those who take the trip through the cave. 

NO IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS MADE. 

There have been insuflScient funds available to make any extensive 
improvements of the park, but it has been well maintained under most 
careful expenditures of funds by the superintendent in charge. There 
are many things that ought to be done for this park, however, and 
1 believe that Congress should progressively increase the appro- 
priations for it each year until its essential needs are completely met. 

SON SUCCEEDS FATHER. 

Mr. Thomas W. Brazell, who was appointed superintendent of 
the park on August 20, 1914, resigned on March 15, 1919, and his 
son, Eoy, who served in the park as a ranger for several years prior 
to the war and who had just returned from service in the Army, was 
appointed to the vacancy. 

The superintendent's report, which will be found in Appendix B, 
gives many interesting facts regarding Wind Cave which have not 
been published in the reports of previous years. A perusal of this 
report will be both entertaining and enlightening. 

GAME PRESERVE PROSPERS. 

The game preserve maintained in the northwestern part of the 
park under the supervision of the Biological Survey, includes 4,160 
acres under fence. This preserve, established in 1912, now contains 
more than 160 head of big game, including 52 buffalo, 85 elk, and 27 
antelope. The total includes 12 buffalo calves and 7 young antelope, 
born during the present season, but does not include the elk calves, 
the number of which has not yet been reported. 

The buffalo herd has become thoroughly acclimated, very few 
losses having occurred since its establishment, and during the past 
year the increase has been about 25 per cent. The elk, most of which 
were transferred from the Yellowstone National Park, have also 
done remarkably well, the 46 head originally placed having nearly 
doubled in number. The antelope have been less successful, and con- 
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siderable difficulty was experienced at first on account of depreda- 
tions of coyotes and other predatory animals. Fortunately, these 
losses have now been checked. During the past season 13 coyotes 
and 7 bobcats have been killed in or near the preserve and losses 
from these sources have practically ceased. The birth of 7 youn^ 
antelope this season indicates that the herd has become fully accli- 
mated and now ^ves promise of fairly rapid increase. 

CONSERVINO THE WATER SUPPLY. 

The unusual dry season during the spring and early summer of 
1919 has emphasized the necessity of conserving the water supply. 
The water supply in the park, always scanty, has been put to a severe 
test by the drought, but the permanent springs and the upper part 
of Cold Brook Creek have furnished water even during the driest 
part of the season this year and may be relied on for a regular sup- 
ply. Future improvements of the park, however, may require not 
only the development of the present water supply, but the acquisi- 
tion of several other springs in order to furnish adequate supply for 
headquarters, for the game preserve, and for the use of visitors. 

PLATT NATIONAL PARK. 

Lack of funds made it impossible for the National Park Service 
to do anything more in Piatt National Park than maintain existing 
improvements, and, due to the increased cost of labor and materials 
it has hardly been able to keep the park from going backward. The 
appropriation for its administration, maintenance, and protection 
should be increased eventually to at least the amount of runds that 
was made available annually prior to the war. 

Among the essential improvements that should be made may be 
noted the sinking of wells at Antelope and Buffalo Springs, which 
suddenly became dry in January, 1918, and have not yet resumed 
their flow. In all likelihood these springs have become permanently 
inactive. 

GAME PRESERVE DEVELOPMENT. 

Public-spirited citizens of Oklahoma, particularly of the town of 
Sulphur, which is situated near Piatt National Park, have offered to 
subscribe funds for the importation of several elk and buffalo for 
this park, and I have accepted their generous tender of cooperation 
in this enterprise. The elk will be shipped from Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park during the coming winter and the buffalo will be ob- 
tained from the Niobrara Reserve. There are a few white-tail deer 
in the park^ and numerous smaller mammals and birds are quite 
plentiful. It appears, therefore, that this park has possibilities as 
a game preserve that are certainly worth developing. 

THE CLIPPSIDE TRAIL. 

The scenic walk in the hills of the park, known as the Cliffside 
Trail, is in bad condition and ought to be repaired. However, we 
have not suflicient funds available to do this work. Likewise it is 
impossible for us to perform a number of other rather necessary im- 
provements that would give much more enjoyment to the people who 
use the park. 

141822—19 8 
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Col. Richard A. Sneed, who became superintendent on February 
14, 1914, resigned on June 30, 1919, to become commissioner of CJon- 
federate pensions of the State of Oklahoma. He was succeeded 
on July 16, 1919, by Mr. Thomas Ferris, who was formerly super- 
intendent of the filackfeet Indian Reservation and just prior to 
entering this service was superintendent of the Pawnee Indian 
School. 

SULLYS HILL NATIONAL PARK. 

The development of SuUys Hill National Park as an impnortant 
game preserve received great impetus when an appropriation of 
$5,000 was made by Congress for general improvement. The clause 
from the apj)ropriation act making these funds available follows : 

" For the improvement of the game preserves in Sullys Hill Na- 
tional Park, in the State of North Dakota, including the construc- 
tion of all fences, sheds, buildings, corrals, roads, shelters, and other 
structures which may be necessary for the protection of game or for 
the use of visitors, in addition to the amount heretofore appropriated, 
$5,000, the same to be available until expended." 

This preserve has been maintained by the Biological Survey 
since 1915. It is now stocked with 6 deer obtained from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Fargo, 7 buffalo procured from 
the park department of Portland, Oreg., and 22 elk from Yellow- 
stone Park. This constitutes a representative collection of the big 
game of that territory and affords a large community an opportunity 
of seeing these animals under natural conditions. 

Under the above-mentioned appropriation buildings will be con- 
structed for both visitors and animals, an adequate water supply will 
be established, sanitary arrangements perfected, and perhaps bath- 
houses constructed on the shore of Devils Lake. Pavilions for the 
shelter of visitors have already been built. The proposed Sunset 
Highway projected alone Devils Lake, at the north side of the park 
and running directly mroug:h the entire area, will undoubtedly 
stimulate travel to this attractive park. 

HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 

In my last report I gave in some detail our plans for a broad de- 
velopment of Hot Springs Keservation, including a description of 
what appearance the improved front would have when the most im- 
portant features of the building program and landscape work were 
completed. I mentioned, too, the fact that Congress had appropri- 
ated $140,000 from the Treasury and $50,000 from the park revenue 
fund for the construction of a new administration building and 
Government free bathhouse on the site of the present administrative 
headquarters at the corner of Central and Reserve Avenues. Thi?^ 
building was to be the first unit of the comprehensive development. 

Shortage of labor and high cost of materials would have prevented 
the construction of this building during the last fiscal year even had 
I been entirely satisfied that the location of the proposed new struc- 
ture was the best that could be found. However, I was not sure that 
the location was right, and upon my visit to the park in November, 
1918, 1 gave a great deal of attention to the problem of relocating it. 
I finally concluded that two buildings should be erected, one for ad- 
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niinistrative purposes on the present office site, and the other a free 
bathhouse to be built on some other site which would be not far dis- 
tant from the hot-water supply, and jet accessible directly from the 
part of the city in which most of the indigent people who would use 
the free baths would ordinarily dwell while there for treatment. A 
site on the reservation that would meet those general requirements 
could not be located. The sites suggested were either located near 
the reservation front or on the hillsides distant from the quarters of 
the bathhouse patrons and more or less inaccessible to them, or on the 
side of the park area near these quarters and yet so far from the 
water supply that an expensive pumping plant would be required to 
supply the bathhouse with hot water. 

HOT SPRINGS CITIZENS GIVE BATHHOUSE SITE. 

At length it was discovered that block 82 in the city of Hot Springs 
across Reserve Avenue from the Reservation and nearly opposite the 
eastern end of the Army and Navy Hospital area would meet our re- 
quirements very satisfactorily. This the citizens of Hot Springs 
agreed to buy and present to the Government. The title of the land, 
however, was found to be in an estate which was being administered 
' by the Alien Property Custodian. The acquisition of the property 
under the rules and regulations of that office is in progress now, and 
title to the block will soon be transferred to the United States. 

Under the following provision of the simdry civil act of July 
19, 1919, the funds made available last year were reappropriated for 
the current fiscal year, two buildings were authorized, and authority 
to accept the gift of the city property was granted to the depart- 
ment: 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation and authorization contained in 
the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919 for the construction 
of a new administration and Government free bathhouse building is reappro- 
priated and made available for the fiscal year 1920. The Secretary of the In- 
terior Is authorized, in his discretion, to use such appropriation and authoriza- 
tion in the construction of separate buildings for administration and free bath- 
house purposes and to accept sites in the city of Hot Springs which may be 
donated for said buildings. 

The presentation of block 82 to the Government will enable us 
to carrjr out the plans of establishing the free bathhouse in that loca- 
tion with much larger facilities than we could have provided on the 
location chosen last year for the combined bathhouse and adminis- 
trative building. 

BATHHOUSE PLANS APPROVED. 

Preliminary plans for the new free bathhouse have been submitted 
by the firm of Mann & Stem, and have been approved by you and 
by the Commission of Fine Arts, and it is hoped that before the 
end of the next season the new building will be completed and 
ready for use. This will make possible the removal of the old free 
bathhouse which is now in a dilapidated and rather unsightly condi- 
tion in addition to being woefully inadequate to meet the demands 
for baths. 

Instead of building a new administration building the present 
structure will be utilized as far as possible, it being our intention to 
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SO remodel this building as to make it harmonize fully with the new 
bathhouses on the reservation front, or Bathhouse Row, as it is popu- 
larly called. This means that a new front, at least, will have to be 
placed on the present administration building. 

IMPROVEMENT OP RESERVATION FRONT. 

Three new bathhouses will also be erected on the reservation front. 
One will occupy part of the sites of the former Horseshoe Bathhouse 
and the present Magnesia Bathhouse, and the central portion of this 
new structure will occupy what is now a wide walk to the old free 
bathhouse, which is located on the hill to the rear. This will be 
known as the Piatt Bathhouse and will be built by Mr. Dan F. 
Piatt, who leases the Magnesia Bathhouse and who also leased the 
Horseshoe before its demolition a few years ago. On each side 
of this new structure and between it and the Fordyce Bathhouse on 
the north and between it and the Ozark Bathhouse on the south it 
is proposed to erect two comfort stations, which will form a part of 
the broad development of the park by the Government. It is hoped 
that these comfort stations can be built next year while construction 
of other buildings on the park front is in progress. 

Another new building will replace the present Ozark Bathhouse 
and will be built on the same site by the lessees of the existing enter- 
prise. Likewise, between the new Buckstaff Bathhouse, south of the 
Ozark site, and the Reservation office, a new building will be con- 
structed to take the place of the Lamar Bathhouse. K will be built 
and operated by the lessees of the present Lamar establishments 

It had been our plan to order the demolition of the Magnesia, 
Ozark, and Lamar Bathhouses at the end of the season that closed 
in the early spring of this year, but circumstances conspired to make 
this course inadvisable. An extension of time in which to undertake 
this work was granted, with the definite mutual understanding that 
these old frame buildings were to be removed as soon as the coming 
season ends. In other words, the lessees were permitted to operate 
their present plants for one more season. It was very difficmt for 
these lessees during or immediately after the war to secure necessary 
funds to rebuild, but we have received every assurance that necessary 
financial arrangements are being made and that the new bath- 
houses will be constructed next year. This means that within ap- 
proximately a year from this date our lessees will have completed 
their part in the improvement of the reservation front in harmony 
with the general plan of development. 

AN IMPORTANT HOUSING PROBLEM. 

I am still giving much thought to the problem of caring for 
indigent people who come to Hot Springs to use the facilities of the 
free bathbouse, and while a completely feasible plan has not yet 
suggested itself, I expect to develop soon some satisfactory program 
for meeting this problem. In working on this important matter I 
am taking every opportunity to interest social-service and related 
organizations who have had experience in solving similar problems. 

The citizens of the city of Hot Springs have already rendered a 
national service in relieving the suffering of scores of poor people 
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who have visited the park for treatment, and thev are still engaging 
in the work to the extent of their ability, but the need is growing 
each year and has far passed the capacity of the Hot Springs peo- 
ple to adequately render aid. Furthermore, the call of humanity 
is not one that the Hot Springs people should answer alone. The 
Nation should respond, and its contribution should take the form of 
earthing out some comprehensive housing plan which, of course, it is 
our duty to develop, in cooperation with any agencies that are quali- 
fied to render advice and assistance. 

SPECIAL LANDSCAPE IMPROVEMENT. 

In order to improve the landscape effects of certain sections of the 
park, prior to the opening of the tourist season, I ordered, on the 
occasion of my inspection visit, approximately 15,000 bulbs of tulips, 
red, white, and blue hyacinths, and narcissus, which were planted 
during the month of December, under the supervision of Mr. Jens 
Jensen, the Chicago landscape architect, who made a trip to Hot 
Springs at my request. The beautiful effects of this planting sur- 
passed all expectations and were much appreciated by the winter 
visitors. 

Mr. Jensen, during his visit, gave some very interesting sugges- 
tions to the municipal authorities for development of approaches to 
the Reservation from the railroad terminals, and for other city 
improvements. 

CHANGE OP NAME DISAPPROVED. 

An effort was made during the consideration of the last sundry 
civil bill to change the name of this park area from Hot Springs 
Reservation to Hot Springs National Park, but it was unsuccessful. 
There is no reason why this change should not be made, and at the 
first opportunity another effort will be made to present the merits 
of the proposal to Congress. 

HOT SPRINGS SEASON. 

Hot Springs is continuing to grow in popular favor with great 
rapidity. The past season was the best in the history of the reserva- 
tion, over 150,000 people having visited it in the course of the year. 

The number of paid baths was 729,997, while the corresponding 
figure for 1918 was 704,975. The gain of the past season was 25,022. 
The total receipts for 1919 were $34:6,974.46, as against $332,791.12 
last year, a net gain of $14,183.34. On the other hand, the net profits 
decreased somewhat, due to the greatly increased cost of operation. 
The 1919 season profits were $127,475.64, while the profits of last 
year were $127,911.74. 

Baths to the niunber of 87,040 were given to indigents at the 
Government free bathhouse. The total number of baths given during 
the year, including the paid baths, complimentary baths at pay 
bathhouses, and 5.445 at the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital bath- 
house, a charitable institution, was 824,326, an increase of 21,501 
over last year. 
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ZION NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH. 

Zion National Monument is about to become a national park.^ S. 
425, introduced by Senator Smoot on May 20, 1919, was passed by 
the Senate on June 20 and is now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There appears to be no opposition to the measure and 
we may reasonably expect it to be enacted into law very soon.^ . 

On account of the reduction in the appropriation for the national 
monuments, very little money has been available for the improvement 
of Zion Monument during the past season. A small sum was allotted 
for the improvement of the automobile road, and some work on the 
trail to the rim of Zion Canyon may be undertaken. As soon as this 
great scenic monument is made a park certain extensive improve- 
ments should be made immediately. Among these is the con- 
struction of a first-class trail from the floor or Zion Canyon to the 
west rim — a trail that can be used by pedestrians and horses. Such 
a trail ought to compare favorably with the ledge trails of Yosemite 
Valley. The automobile highway should be extended to the Nar- 
rows and should be protected in several places from the ravages of 
spring torrents. Other trails should be built about the floor of the 
valley, and as many side trips as possible made available for visiting 
tourists. 

TRAVEL AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

During the year Mr. W. W. Wylie maintained the camp at Zion 
Canyon which he established early in the season of 1917. He is 
maintaining this camp enterprise with difficulty on account of the 
fact that visitors are not disposed to stay in the monument because 
there are so few side trips to make. However, when the improve- 
ments referred to have been brought about it is anticipated that 
there will be so much of genuine novelty and extraordinary interest 
for the visitor to enjoy that he will spend a week, or even weeks, 
there. 

An attractive publication on Zion National Monument which was 
issued by the Bureau of Service, National Parks and Monuments, 
of the Railroad Administration, has undoubtedly been responsible 
for increasing travel to the monmnent this year, but, strange to say, 
it has been the means of inducing more motorists to make the trip 
than people who were utilizing train service to tour the country. 

STATE ROADS IMPROVED. 

The State of Utah has continued its work of improving the high- 
ways leading to the monument, most of its work consisting of the 
construction of permanent betterments. There is some talk of open- 
ing the Arrowhead Trail from Salt Lake City to St. George, and if 
this work is carried out travel to Zion National Monument will 

increase by leaps and bounds. 

■ , 

1 On October 6, 1919, S. 425 waa passed by the Hoose of RepresentatlTes wltli seyeral 
minor amendments. The bill is now in conference and it is not anticipated that any 
delay will be encountered in reaching an agreement on same. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect, therefore, that an additional national park will be added to the present system 
in the very near future. 

» See committtee report in Appendix D. 
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This reservation is worth}^ of the best consideration of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is national park material of the first order. 
There is to be found so much of genuine novelty and quite extraor- 
dinary beauty that I predict its fame will draw quickly a large 
number of enthusiastic visitors. The main canyon is one of the 
most beautiful, as well as one of the most unique gorges in the 
world; in spots it is strongly reminiscent of the Yosenute Valley, 




Fio. 2. — Map showing location of Zion National Monument in southern Utah, with 

principal connecting roads. 

but it is SO different that there is no resemblance. It has been called 
the " desert Yosemite," but this is a misnomer, for it blooms like a 
rose. There is no desert suggestion except in some of the vegetation, 
which distinction is perceived by only the most practiced eye. Fine 
prehistoric dwellings have been discoyered during the past summer, 
located only 4 or 5 miles from the entrance. The main nee<l 
of the development of this region is roads, and once supplied with 
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a good road system leading to the park's entrance, and developed 
within its borders, travel will grow rapidly. 

MUIR WOODS NATIONAL MONUMENT, CALIFORNIA. 

This monument was established in 1908, after it had been donated 
to the Federal Government by William Kent, of California, and 
each ^succeeding year it has been visited by many thousands of 
people. 

STEEP RAVINE GIFT TO NATION. 

Mr. Kent is now arranging to convey to the Government another 
tract of beautiful forest land for the purpose of enlarging this monu- 
ment. This tract will include Steep Kavine, a particularly beautiful 
wooded gorge not far distant from the Pacific Ocean. 

AUTOMOBILES MAY BE EXCLUDED. 

A question has arisen as to whether or not automobiles ought not 
to be excluded from Muir Woods. I am inclined to take the view 
that automobiles ought to be parked south of the monument and 
that the present road in the woods ought to be maintained hereafter 
as a foot and bridle path. In the event that it is decided to exclude 
automobiles, it will be necessary to construct an adequate parking 
space immediately below the reservation. The owner of these lands 
has tendered to us the privilege of utilizing them as a parking area. 

With machines excluded the monument will offer far more ad- 
vantages as a camping and picnic ^ound, and visitors will im- 
doubtedly gain more pleasure from their contemplation of the beauty 
and majesty of the immense Sequoia trees, as the short walk from 
the proposed parking area will not be a hardship to the motorist. 

A WATER SYSTEM INSTALLED. 

During the year 5,040 feet of water pipe were installed in the Muir 
Woods, together with 10 hydrants, thus making good water con- 
veniently available for drinking purposes. A small dam was installed 
in a remote ravine beyond the boundaries of the monument, thus pro- 
viding a reservoir protected from any ordinary means of pollution. 
The right to use this water was conveyed to the Government by Mr. 
Kent. Better toilet facilities will also be provided this season. 

Many other improvements, however, are required, including the 
rebuilding of most of the trails of the monument and the construction 
of new trails, both for the use of visitors and to serve as fire-patrol 
routes. 

A cottage for the custodian must also be built in the early future. 

CASA GRANDE NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA. 

Under direction of Custodian Frank Pinkley a very considerable 
amount of important yet inexpensive improvement work was accom- 
plished in the Casa Grande National Monument during the past year. 
The work was largely confined to clearing debris from the reservation, 
and particularly the recent growth of brush that has sprung up dur- 
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Photograph by Hawaiian Volcano Observatory. 

KILAUEA'S "LAKE OF EVERLASTING FIRE." 

HAWAII NATIONAL PARK. 




Photocraph by O. L. Beam. 

SQUARE TOWER HOUSE. 

Restoration of this prehistoric cliff dwelling is now going rapidly ahead. 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. A PORTION OF THE FIRST FOREST. 
The profusion of petrified wood is clearly shown. 




B. ROOT OF PETRIFIED TREE, 7 FEET IN DIAMETER. 
The profile resembles a dog's or lion's head. 

PETRIFIED FOREST, NATIONAL MONUMENT. ARIZONA. 
Photographs by Wm. Nelson. 
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Photograph by Pacific Stereopticon Co 

A. HAVASUPAI INDIAN RESERVATION IN THE CATARACT CANYON. 

The walls are deep red sandstone. The older Indians regard the two upstanding rocks 

as sacred. 




Copyright by F. H. Maude. 

B. HAVASUPAI INDIAN WOMAN GRINDING CORN IN' A METATE. 
These Indians are extrennely primitive in their nnethods and nnanner of life. 



GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK. 
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THE TUMACACORI MISSION RUIN. 

TUMACACORI NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA. 




Photograph by Jesse Nusbaum . 

THE "DE VARGAS" INSCRIPTION ON INSCRIPTION ROCK. 

"Here was Gen Don Diego de Vargas, general and conqueror for the Holy Faith and the 
royal crown of all New Mexico at his own expense in the year 1692." 

EL MORRO NATIONAL MONUMENT, NEW MEXICO. 
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ing the past few years in the various compounds of Casa Grande Buin. 
A new well was built during the year, and picnic grounds were made 
available for visiting motorists, together with parking areas for their 
automobiles. 

The archaeological work undertaken included the sinking of test 
pits in a number of large moimds, together with the digging of 
trenches preparatory to conducting investigations in these completely 
covered ruins. An important study was made in an elliptical mound,, 
producing results that led to the conclusion that the building 
within it was used as a great stadium by the ancient inhabitants of the 
village. Mr. Pinkley believes that this building was used at least 
twice a year, once for the purpose of oflFering prayers for rain and 
good crops and later for the purpose of offering thanks for the results 
of the season's harvest. 

Custodian Pinkley also acted as custodian of the Tumacacori Na- 
tional Monument and devoted considerable time to the interests of the 
Petrified Forest National Monument, and after the creation of the 
Grand Canyon National Park he made a study of certain conditions 
in that reservation for my personal information. 

TUMACACORI NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA. 

This monument was set apart for the purpose of safeguarding^ 
the ruins of an old Spanish mission called San Jose de Tumacacori, 
which belonged to a chain of missions in Arizona, dating from about 
the year 1730. 

Tumacacori Mission was especially well constructed, and although 
it has been abandoned for many years, itg walls are still in a fair 
state of preservation. 

The monument was established on September 15, 1908. At that 
time it was evident that if certain work was not performed in the 
way of repairing the walls and the other parts of the mission build- 
ing it would soon become a tumbled heap of brick and mortar. 
However, until this year, no funds were available to undertake this 
work. 

In December, 1918, I assigned Custodian Pinkley, of the Casa 
Grande National Monument, to imdertake an inspection of the 
mission to determine what ought to be done to protect the walls and 
towers from further decay. On December 9, 1918, Mr. Pinkley was 
made custodian without additional compensation. During the year 
he made several trips to the old mission, and under his direction 
numerous important repairs were made. A heavy concrete founda- 
tion was placed under the bell tower, and the east wall of the sacristy 
was strengthened by liberal use of cement and rock. This wall sup- 
ported a well-preserved brick roof. A new foundation was put under 
the east wall of the church, the debris was removed from the floor of 
the building, and considerable improvement work was performed on 
the walls and gates of the cemetery which immediately adjoins the 
mission. 

In this work Mr. Pinkley had the hearty support of the chambers 
of commerce of Nogales and Tucson, Ariz., and of the archaeological 
depairtment of the University of Arizona, which is headed by Prof. 
Byron S. Cummings^ who has taken such an important part in the 
preservation of prehistoric cliff dwellings and other records of by- 
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gone civilizations of the Southwest. A considerable portion of the 
work on the Tumacacori Mission was performed with funds sub- 
scribed by these chambers of commerce or allotted by Prof. Cum- 
mings from moneys placed in his hands for archseolo^cal work. 
• Much work remains to be done at the Tumacacori Mission, the most 
important requirement being the construction of a roof over the nave 
of the church. We shall proceed with this work of essential restora- 
tion as fast as funds become available. 

GRAN QUIVIRA NATIONAL MONUMENT, NEW MEXICO. 

On July 22, 1919, a permit was granted to Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, 
director of the School of American Research, to excavate in the 
ruins of the early Spanish mission, which the Gran Quivira Monu- 
ment was created to preserve. At this writing the report on Dr. 
Hewett's investigations has not been received. 

It should be recalled that the School of American Research pur- 
chased private holdings immediately adjoining the monument to 
protect for scientific study and for the inspection of the interested 
public several important ruins of the ancient mission group. It is 
now proposed to extend the monument to include this adjoining 
tract m order that a fence may be placed around all of the rums and 
thus make them secure from acts of vandalism. This extension 
should by all means be made. 

CHACO CANYON NATIONAL MONUMENT, NEW MEXICO. 

The proposal to excavate a considerable number of the ruins of the 
Chaco Canyon National Slonument and to restore in whole or in part 
the very comprehensive irrigation system which the ancient occu- 
pants of this region maintained has been revived since the close of 
the war. Plans now in the course of formulation contemplate that 
this work shall be undertaken by the Smithsonian Institution, the 
American School of Research, and the Royal Ontario Museum of the 
University of Toronto, and that the dam and other works necessary 
to store water for the irrigation system shall be built by the National 
Park Service, which will also protect the monument while this work 
is in progress and afterwards promote it as a tourist resort. 

On June 16 a permit was granted to Dr. Clark Wissler, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, to conduct archaeological inves- 
tigations at the Pueblo Bonito site in the monument. The Pueblo 
Bonito contained originally about 1,200 rooms, and is one of the 
biggest prehistoric ruins yet discovered. The permit covers the re- 
moval of short sections from some of the timbers in the ruin in order 
that a special study of the tree rings may be made with a view to 
determining their relative ages; also the making of a few minor 
excavations in some of the rooms to check up data secured by the 
Hyde expedition, on which a publication is about to be issued by the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH. 

On February 7, 1919, Dr. W. J. Holland, of the Carnegie Institute, 
of Pittsburgh, was granted authority to continue excavations in the 
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Dinosaur National Monument, as a renewal of the authority under 
which this Institute has been conducting investigations and excava- 
tions for several years. 

VERENDRYE NATIONAL MONUMENT, NORTH DAKOTA. 

A question has arisen as to whether the Indians of the Fort Bert- 
hold JReservation ought to be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment for the lands included in the Verendrye National Monument, 
which embraces Crowhigh Butte and other lands on the Missouri 
River near Sanish, N. Dak. If the lands are not purchased, and it is 
proved that they would be valuable for commercial purposes, the 
national monument should probably be canceled. 

It appears, however, that the lands have no commercial value 
but that they possess unusual historic interest and for this reason are 
worthy of mamtenance as a national monument. Pending a further 
classification of the lands from the standpoint of commercial de- 
velopment the Office of Indian Aflfairs has relinquished control of 
the reservation to our custodian, Mr. W. F. Thompson, of Sanish. 

PETRIFIED FOREST NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA. 

This monument is situated near both a transcontinental railroad 
and an automobile highway, and it has been visited this year by a 
large number of travelers. Early in the year a fund of $1,000 was 
expended in the improvement of the section of the highway through 
one of the principal petrified forests. This work has been a great 
boon to travel, but it is only a very small part of the work that ought 
to be done on the highways of the monument. 

Other prospective improvement work includes the construction of 
a bridge over the Bio Puerco, which flows between Adamana, the 
railroad station, and the north line of the reservation. Eoad and 
trail signs for the purpose of directing visitors about the petrified 
forests are badly needed. 

The custodian reports that there is a general disposition on the 
part of visitors to refrain from taking away specimens of the petri- 
fied wood, but that a sufficient number of depredations occur each 
year to make it advisable to arrange for better supervision of the 
monument as soon as funds are available to employ a ranger. 

NAVAJO NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA. 

In my report of 1917 I enlarged upon the necessity of restoring in 
full the prehistoric pueblo ruins and cliff dwellings comprising the 
Navajo National Monument. The Indian appropriation act for May, 
1916, made $3,000 available but the amount was so small as to permit 
excavation of only one ruin. Work, therefore, was concentrated on 
the restoration oi Betatakin (Hillside House), a remarkable cliff 
dwelling, which was rapidly disintegrating. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, because of the extremely unseasonable weather and the difficulty 
of securing competent help and supplies for even the small force en- 
gaged, the complete repair of this ruin could not be accomplished 
before the expiration of that fiscal year. The work was carried on 
by the Smithsonian Institution, under the capable management of 
Neil M. Judd, of the National Museum, as field officer in charge. 
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It is highly desirable that the restoratioij of other important ruins 
be commenced without further delay because the ravages of time and 
the elements are playing havoc with their condition. Keet Seel, an 
important ruin which is said to be surpassed in size only by the 
Cliflf Palace of the Mesa Verde, should perhaps be attended to first. 
It is the most instructive prehistoric ruin within the monument and 
is deserving of speedy restoration. Its masonry is probably more 
stable than was that of Betatakin in 1917, and with such a ^favorable* 
existing condition considerable monejr could be saved by an early 
start. Inscription House is another ruin of importance. It takes its- 
name from an inscribed record of an early Spanish priest. Photo- 
graphs show that many of the house walls have already fallen, but 
with the fallen material in place it would not be difficult to undertake 
the task of restoration. 

The above-cited instances call attention to the importance of the 
exhibits on this monument. They are to Arizona what the ancient 
villages of Mesa Verde are to Colorado, and like the latter, will 
draw an increasing number of visitors from year to year as con- 
venient lines of approach are developed. Five thousand dollars,, 
it is estimated, will afford ample funds to satisfactorily con- 
clude the exploration already begun by the excavation of Betata- 
kin — a small sum indeed compared with the educational and his- 
torical value of the structures and the material evidences of their 
former inhabitants whose only history is constituted by these very 
structures and the traces of pottery and bone and basketry that are 
found among them. 

In such restoration work operations are conmienced by removing^ 
from the entire rooms the accumulation of debris, wind-blown sandy 
and perhaps large masses of rock which have fallen from cave 
roofs under which the former habitations are sheltered. The talus 
on slopes below each cave is carefully worked over in search both of 
discarded artifacts and possible indications of additional dwelling. 
Then comes the main task of strengthening insecure walls, replacing: 
crumbling foundations, repairing broken roofs or providing new 
roofs, and building ladders to reach the more inaccessible sections^ 
and the like. In the work of restoration all evidences of white man's 
handiwork is eliminated as far as practicable ; the aboriginal atmos- 
phere of the place is kept by carefully assimilating and adhering ta 
the construction methods employed by the early builders. Binders 
for the stone blocks in the walls after considerable experimentation 
have been prepared, which, when placed, can not be distinguished 
from the old mortar used. In spreading this all traces of tool marks 
are erased so as to not get away from the evidences of aboriginal 
handiwork; in fact especial care is taken to leave frequent imprints 
of thjB fingers. When stone is to be used in the work of repair, it is 
roughly shaped with steel hammers and in laying it joints are always 
broken. The gjeneral results are eminently satisfactory, and the miost 
careful inspection, after sufficient time has elapsed to permit weather- 
ing, does not disclose the diflference between the ancient handiwork 
and our modem imitation. 

The task of rebuilding is not a difficult one, and in the fbrthconi- 
ing estimates for the fiscal year 1921 it is my purpose to submit ta 
you an estimate for the excavation and restoration of all of these 
prehistoric ruins found on the Navajo National Monument. - 
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EL MORRO NATIONAL MONUMENT, NEW MEXICO. 

El Morro, a huge sandstone mesa lying on the historic^rock between 
i:he new and old Mexicos, in its massive proportions suggested to 
its early Spanish discoverers the forms of tower and battle and was 
given the name which stands as their equivalent for "castle." In 
recent times this monolith has been called Inscription Rock, due 
to the many inscriptions carved by the early Spanish pioneers in their 
journeys over that wild western country. Its favorable location on 
the main trail, with the water, firewood, and shelter afforded at that 
^x)nspicuous point, made it a favorite resting place, and during their 
extended halts the conquistadores carved names, titles, and other 
matters of interest on the smooth, finely-grained surface of the 
eastern side of the rock. There are many such inscriptions, the de- 
tails of some of which are ably treated in the Proceedings of the 
Delaware County Institute of Science for October, 1905. 

The problem connected with this monument is the protection of 
these invaluable inscriptions. Some of the visitors have chipped 
pieces of the inscription, while others add their names to these 
ancient records. 

The custodian, Mr. Evon Z. Vogt, supervised a number of improve- 
ments, but no funds were available for any important work during 
the year. Because of the work done during the fiscal year 1918 
-on the Grand-Inscription Eock Eoad, the State has made an appro- 
priation for work to be done on the Ramah-Gallup Road, fathered 
by interested people of those towns. During the next year the cus- 
todian will be allowed funds to mark trails and place warning signs 
near the inscriptions, and to open up the spring at the base of the 
rock for the use of visitors. There are old ruins at the top of the 
rock and one of the improvements of the future should be to mark 
the trail to the top. Aside from the unique historical value of the 
inscribed monolith itself, the ruins on the top may well tempt 
exploration. With the improvement of the roadway between towns 
in the neighborhood of this historical stone, it will draw an increasing 
number of visitors from year to year. 

MONTEZUMA CASTLE NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA. 

Under contract with Mr. Alston D. Morse some repairs were made 
nt the Castle during the last fiscal year. Mr. Morse has removed 
from the neighborhood, and the monument is without a custodian. 

An inspection of the Castle by the custodian of the Casa Grande 
Ruin shows that it is in relatively poor condition. While there has 
been no falling away of walls, the action of the elements is plainly 
noticeable. Some ot the corners are cracking and the instability of 
'existing foundations are more and more apparent. Unless a com- 
plete renovation of the Castle is undertaken, which would entail a 
•considerable amount of money, the best that can be done is to put in 
l^rass rods where needed and patch with cement from year to year as 
the need arises. This would not be the finished job, however, that 
should be undertaken in the renovation of a prehistoric dwelling, and 
any extensive repairs should be conducted under the supervision of 
representatives of the Smithsonian Institution in order that the place 
may not lose its atmosphere or value. Ladders reaching to the 
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dwellings are in good condition and are well bolted. Particular atten- 
tion was given to this feature since a preceding inspection by another 
party had indicated the insufficiency of the fastenings of the ladder; 
this was found to be unwarranted. 

A resident custodian is much needed and an eflFort will be made 
during the coming year to locate some one who would be willing to 
undertake the charge for the nominal sum that has been set aside 
for this purpose. 

The need of repairs of roads and trails to the Castle is evident^ 
and should be undertaken in the near future. Public interest in 
the monument is evinced by the continuous run of dates after the 
names inscribed on the visitors' register. A small sum for this repair 
work will achieve most satisfactory results. 

LEWIS AND CLARK CAVERN NATIONAL MONUMENT, MONTANA. 

Oscar Rohn, the custodian of this monument, resigned on June 10^ 
1919, and since that time the cavern has been placed under the gen- 
eral supervision of the superintendent of Yellowstone National Park. 
It was opened in June and exetnsively photographed by a represen* 
tative of the Pathe Exchange (Inc.). 

This cavern contains many extraordinary f eaures that would make 
it very attractive to the traveling public. It is, however, inaccessible 
at the present time, and we have thought it best not to open the cave 
to general inspection until such time as it is made easier of approach^ 
and we have the funds available to adequately compensate a resident 
custodian. 

SHOSHONE CAVERN NATIONAL MONUMENT, WYOMING. 

The uncompleted trail to Frost's Cave in the Shoshone Cavern 
National Monument near Cody, Wyo., was finished during the past 
summer and offered numerous tourists on their way to Yellowstone 
National Park an opportunity to visit it. As soon as funds are avail- 
able additional improvements should be made on this trail and such 
steps as may be practicable should be taken to invite public attention 
to this side trip from the Cody or eastern approach road to Yellow- 
stone Park. 

DEVILS TOWER NATIONAL MONUMENT, WYOMING. 

Improvements in the Devils Tower National Monument during the 
past year were confined to the repair of the road through the monu- 
ment to the base of the tower and the development of a spring to 
provide drinking water for tourists. The improvement of this spring 
will probably encourage a greater use of the monument by campers 
than has been the case in the past. 

SITKA NATIONAL MONUMENT, ALASKA. 

This extremely interesting and decidedly unique monument is 
situated about 1 mile from Sitka, Alaska. There are 18 totem poles 
on the monument, the highest of which is 60 feet. These poles are 
carved from red cedar, and when unprotected by paint the wood 
cracks badly. No repairs or painting had been put on them for 
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several years, but recently under an allotment of $800 Mr. E. W. 
Merrill, of Sitka, attended to their partial repair and repainting. 
They are painted in six colors and require two coats of paint. Where 
the carvings were broken or decayed they were chiseled out and new 
cedar wood set in to give the original character to the carving. The 
rainy weather handicapped the work considerably, but it was com- 
pleted to the limit of the allotment by the end of the fiscal year. In 
other parts of the monument dead limbs and trees were removed and 
burned and other work done. One particularly important improve- 
ment was the placing of seats at places where they give the visitor a 
good view of the Infian Eiver, Sitka Harbor, the islands, the extinct 
volcano, Mount Edgecomb, and the ocean. 

KATMAI NATIONAL MONUMENT, ALASKA. 

In my last year's report I dwelled at length upon the creation bjr 
the President's proclamation of September 24, 1918, of the Katmai 
National Monument situated on the southern shore of Alaska about 
midway of the volcanic belt which has been extrordinarily active 
for a number of years. The stupendous scenic qualities, awe-inspir- 
ing and fearful, of that wonderful region were detailed at some 
length. I informed you at that time that four expeditions of the 
National Geographic Society had been sent to this region for ex- 
ploration and the gathering. of scientific and other data. However, 
during the summer of 1919 the largest exploring party yet sent by 
the Society to the region of Mount Katmai and the neighboring 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes justified beyond happiest anticipa- 
tions the setting aside by presidential proclamation of this natural 
wonder area as a national morument. 

The strictly scientific harvest of the 1919 expedition has been un- 
expectedly large, including not only many specimens of incrustations 
and gases for analysis and a collection of lavas for petrographic 
studjr, but the party is bringing back rare zoological and botanical 
specimens. 

Moreover, members of the expedition, again working under Robert 
F. Griggs, who made the original explorations for the National 
Geographic Society, found a series of craters, many of them active* 
m a previously unexplored arm of the valley, mapped 100 miles of 
uncharted or incorrectly charted coast line, and found a feasible 
route, not previously known, from a fine harbor into the midst of 
the vast area of steaming vents and flowing volcanoes. 

For the first time this expedition, which included nearly a score 
of scientific experts in various fields, also had along motion picture 
cameras, so that thousands of feet of film dre being brought back to 
make available to the public the scenic wonders of the unique region 
Already assured of the first rank among national parks of the 
future the appeal of this region is further enhanced by the discovery 
that the territory to the north of the present national monument area 
abounds in fish and game. This discovery also may haA^e an im- 
portant economic bearing upon the development of that portion of 

OTHER NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Conditions in several national monuments have remained im- 
changed during the past year. It is worth noting, however, that each 
year more people visit them and enjoy their unusual scenic features. 
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These national monuments either do not require improvement 
or are not susceptible of development except at an enormous ex- 
pense covering the cost of constructing many miles of roads and 
trails. 

These are the Pinnacles National Monument, California ; Natural 
Bridges and Eainbow Bridge National Monuments, Utah; Colorado 
National Monument, Colorado; Papago Saguaro National Monu- 
ment, Arizona; and Capulin Mountain National Monument, New 
Mexico. 

PERSONNEL NOTES. 

The war drew heavily on the field forces of the National Park 
Service, but with the demobilization of the Army and the Navy 
most of our former employees are returning to resume their duties, 
with even keener interest in the preservation of America's scenic re- 
sources than they possessed when they withdrew from the civil 
service. We are glad when these young enthusiasts come back. The 
parks are safer and better in every way wh^n they are in the hands 
of such men. 

I hope that we may take back every former employee who desires 
to return and who is qualified for permanent service in the bureau. 

WASHINGTON OPPICB UNDERMANNED. 

There is a most pressing need for more employees in the Wash- 
ington office of the Service. The bureau was organized in accord- 
ance with legislation framed in 1915 before the great development 
of the national parks began and while there was comparatively little 
business to transact. Tne work of the Service has grown by leaps 
and bounds in the past two years, and now pur Washington force 
has reached the point where constant overtime duty is not sufficient 
to enable it to keep abreast of the never-ending flood of important 
official matters. Certainly there can be no similar group of men and 
women anywhere in the Federal service that is required to expend 
continually so much mental and physical energy under high pressure 
as our people have been expending during the past two years in 
loyal, faithful efforts to successfully operate the central governing 
organization: of the national parks. Most of them deserve higher 
salaries and nearly all should have more assistance. In my opinion, 
a lump-sum appropriation should be granted each year to the Na- 
tional Park Service for payment of the salaries of its experts and 
clerks in Washington. Under such a fund exact justice could be 
accorded every member of the force. However, more employees and 
higher salaries even on a statutor^^ roll would go far toward reliev- 
ing the very serious problem that is confronting the Service. 

CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. 

On June 10, 1919, Arno B. Cammerer, for several years assistant 
secretary of the Fine Arts Commission, was appointed assistant 
director of the National Park Service, to succeed Horace M. Al* 
bright, who was appointed superintendent of Yellowstone National 
Park on that date. 
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Bobert Sterling Yard, chief of the Educational Division of the 
Service, resigned on June 30, 1919, to become executive secretary of 
the newly organized National Parks Association. 

D. L. Keabum, superintendent of Mount Rainier National Park, 
was granted indefinite leave of absence on April 16, 1919, and on 
May 10 Maj. Roger W. Toll was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Thomas W. Brazell, superintendent of Wind Cave National Park, 
resigned on March 15, 1919, and his son, Roy, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Prior to entering the Army, the new superintendent had 
served at a park ranger. 

Col. Richard A. Sneed, superintendent of Piatt National Park, 
left the service on June 30, 1919, to become commissioner of Con- 
federate pensions of Oklahoma. He was succeeded on July 16 by 
Thomas Ferris, formerly superintendent of the Pawnee Indian 
School. 

George B. Dorr, custodian of the Sieur de Monts National Monu- 
ment, ^ame supNBrintendent of Lafayette National Park shortly 
after the date the monument was made into the park. 

Chester A. Lindsley, chief clerk of Yellowstone National Park, 
was appointed assistant superintendent of the park, effective July 1, 
1919. 

A. H. Lynam, chief ranger of Lafayette National Park, was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent on May 22, 1919. 

William H. Peters, assistant engineer, was designated as acting 
superintendent of Grand Canyon National Park on August 2, 1919. 

The position of examiner of accounts in the field, formerly held 
by C. G. Smith, was discontinued on March 5, 1919. 

Frank Pinkley, custodian of Casa Grande National Monmnent, 
was placed in charge of the Tumacacori National Monument on 
December 9, 1918. I^ will administer both custodianships. 

Oscar Rohn, custodian of Lewis and Clark Cavern National Monu- 
ment, resigned on June 10, 1919. 

LEGISLATION. 

I have already discussed in more or less detail the lerislation 
relating to the national-park system that has been enacted oy Con- 
gress and by the States since the preparation of the last report, and 
some attention has been given to unportant pending bills. The text 
of the new laws will be found in Appendix D oi this volume, to- 
gether with important reports of committees of Congress relating to 
uiese laws or pending bills. 

For convenient reference the following is a brief summary of the 
national-park measures enacted into law during the past year or 
pending m Congress at the present time: 

PARK BILLS ENACTED INTO LAW. 
SIXTY-nrTH CONGRESS. 

The act of February 25, 1919,^ entitled "An act to authorize the 
sale of certain lands at or near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel and 
other purposes," authorizes the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. to 

» 40 Stat., 1152. See text of law on p. 301. 
141822—19 ^9 
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purchase a tract of land near the western entrance to Yellowstone 
Park and adjacent to the grounds upon which the company's station 
and other terminal buildings are located. The tract is to be used as 
a site for a new hotel which is planned for the early future. The 
operation of the hotel will be subject to the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the following provision of the law : 

Provided, however, That any hotel erected on said lands shall be operated by 
the said Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., or its successors in interest, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior my prescribe for the 
conduct and operation of hotels within the Yellowstone National Park. 

The act of February *26, 1919/ entitled "An act to establish the 
Grand Canyon National Park," changed the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado region in Arizona from the status of a national monurcent 
to that of a national park. This was S. 390 of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, introduced by Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, and mentioned 
on pages 95 and 236 of my 1918 report. It passed the Senate on May 
16, 1918, was reported from the Public Lands Committee of the 
House on October 18, 1918, and passed the House on January 20, 
.1919. 

The act of February 26, 1919,^ entitled "An act to establish the 
Lafayette National Park in the State of Maine," added the Sieur de 
Monts National Monument to the national park system and changed 
the name of the area. This measure was S. 4957 of the Sixty- 
^fth Congress, introduced by Senator Hale, of Maine. It passed the 
Senate on October 3, 1918, was reported from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands of the House on January 15, 1919, and passed the House 
on February 17, 1919. This legislation was covered in last year's re- 
port on pages 95, 238, 239, and 240. 

The act of March 1, 1919,^ entitled "An act to repeal the last pro- 
viso of section 4 of the act to establish the Eocky Mountain National 
Park in the State of Colorado, and for other purposes, approved Jan- 
uary 26, 1915," withdrew the inhibition on the appropriation of more 
than $10,000 annually for Rocky Mountain National Park, thus 
opening the way for the development of this important reservation. 
This legislation was H. R. 171 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, intro- 
duced by Mr. Timberlake, of Colorado. It was described on pages - 
95 and 241 of last year's report. It was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 3, 1919, and by the Senate on February 21, 
1919. It superseded S. 1555, by Senator Shafroth, which was passed 
by the Senate on February 5, 1918. 

SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 

The sundry civil appropriation act of July 19, 1919,* carried ap- 
propriations of $754,195 for the National Park Service in Washing- 
ton and for the administration, protection, maintenance, and im- 
provement of the various national* parks and monuments. It also re- 
appropriated $140,000, contained in the sundry civil act of July 1, 
1918,° for the construction of a new administrative building and free 

1 40 Stat., 1175. See text of law on p. 301. 
*40 Stat, 1178. See text of law on p. 304. 
« 40 Stat., 1270. See text of law on p. 304. 
* Public No. 21, 66th Congress. 
«40 Stat., 679. 
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bathhouse at Hot Springs, Ark. This act also transferred control of 
road improvement in Crater Lake National Park from the War De- 
partment, Corps of Engineers, to the Interior Department. 

STATE LEGISLATION. 

The Legislature of California passed a law ceding to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over Yosemite, Sequoia, and General 
Grant National Parks. The act was approved by Gov. William D. 
Stephens on April 15, 1919.^ 

The Legislature of Montana enacted legislation ^ which had for its 

purpose the better protection of the national parks of Montana from 

poaching. If all national park States would enact similar measures 

there would be opportunities for better cooperation in game pro- 

• tection than now exist. 

BILLS NOT APPROVED BY LAST CONQRESSj 

Among the important national-park measures before the Sixty- 
fifth Congress the following were passed by one House but failed of 
enactment in the other : 

H. E. 13350,2 "A bill to add certain lands to Yellowstone National 
Park," introduced by Mr. Mondell on December 12, 1918, provided 
for the enlargement of Yellowstone Park to include the Teton Moun- 
tains and other lands south of the present park. This bill supen^ieded 
H. E. 11661, introduced on April 24, 1918, and mentioned in last 
year's report on pages 40 and 96. It was reported from the Public 
Lands Committee of the House of Eepresentatives on January 16, 
1919, and was passed by the House on February 17. On February 
18 it was reported from the Senate Committee on Public Lands. 
Objection was made to the bill when it was brought up for passage 
in the Senate, and the end of the session came before it was again 
reached on the calendar. H. E. 1412, a bill identical with this meas- 
ure, is now pending in the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

S. 2021,* "A bill to add certain lands to Sequoia National Park," in- 
troduced by Senator Phelan, of California, on April 21, 1917, was 
reported by the Senate Committee on Public Lands on January 16,^ 
1919, with an amendment changing the name of the proposed en- 
larged park to Eoosevelt National Park. On the same day the bill 
Tvas passed by the Senate. In the House Committee on the Public 
Lands hearings were held on the bill on January 21, and on Febru- 
ary 12 the measure was reported with the recommendation that 
the name of the existing Sequoia National Park be changed to Eoose- 
. velt National Park. Tlie provisions of the bill relating to the exten- 
sion of the park were stricken out. The bill in this emasculated form 
^was not considered by the House before the end of the session. 

Meanwhile H. E. 14624, "A bill to add certain lands to the Sequoia 
National Park, California, and to change the name of said park to 
Roosevelt National Park," was introduced by Mr. Elston, of Caii- 

^ See text of the law on p. 306. 
« See text of the law on p. 306. 
•See committee report on p. 319. 

■^See report of Senate Committee on t*ublic Lands^p. 307, report of the House commit- 
-tee on p. 310, and excerpts from the Congressional Record on p. 318. 
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fornia. The measure superseded H. R. 1092&, introduced by Mr. 
Elston on March 21, 1918. This bill provided merely for extending 
the boundaries of Sequoia Park. In view of the progress made by 
S. 2021, neither of these measures was considered. 

S. 5323/ "A bill to acquire privately owned lands and rights of way 
within the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park," introduced 
on January 13, 1919, by Senator Saulsbury, of Delaware, proposed 
to grant authority under which certain exchanges of territorial lands 
in Hawaii might be made for private holdings in Hawaii National 
Park. On February 25 it was reported favorably by the Committee 
on the Pacific Islands and Porto Kico and was passed by the Senate 
on the same day. However, it did not receive the attention of the 
House before the close of the session. 

H. R. 13699,2 substantially the same as S. 5323, was introduced by . 
Mr. Kalanianaole on January 7, and on February 21 was reported 
favorably bv the Committee on the Territories. 

S. 4439, "A bill to provide for the survey of a national highway 
connecting certain national monuments in the States of Utah, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico," was passed by the Senate on January 21, 
1919. This bill was considered on pages 16, 96, and 242 of the annual 
report for 1918. It was not considered by the House of Representa- 
tives before the end of the session. It was reintroduced in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress as S. 35, by Senator King. 

All of the bills listed on page 96 of the last report and the follow- 
ing measures also failed of passage in the last session of Congress : 

S. 5039, introduced by Senator Smoot on November 21, 1918, and 
S. 5048, introduced by Senator King on the same day, proposed to 
give to Zion National Monument the status of a national park. 

S. 5228, "A bill for an addition to Rocky Mountain National 
Park," introduced by Senator Shafroth on December 23, 1918, pro- 
posed to add the Mount Evans region to Rocky Mountain National 
Park. It superseded S. 3587, " A bill to establish the Denver Na- 
tional Park," introduced on January 21, 1918. 

H. R. 14624, "A bill to eliminate private land holdings in General 
Grant National Park," was introduced by Mr. Elston, of California, 
on January 17, 1919. 

PENDING NATIONAL-PARK LEGISLATION. 

Among the national park legislation now pending are the following 
bills: 

H. R. 3184, a general water power bill identical so far as it relates to 
the national parks with S. 1419 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, passed the , 
House of Representatives on July 1, 1919. It grants authority to a 
Federal Power Commission composed of the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, War, and Agriculture, to issue power permits in national 
parks and monuments " only after a finding by the commission that 
the license will not interfere or be inconsistent with the purpose for 
which such reservation was created or acquired, and shall be subject 
to and contain such conditions as the secretary of the department 
under whose supervision such reservation falls, shall deem necessary 
for the adequate protection and utilization of such reservation." The 

^ See Senate committee report on p. 326. 
« See House committee report on p. 325. 
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term " reservation " is defined as " lands and interest in lands owned 
by the United States and withdrawn, reserved, or withheld from 

{private appropriation and disposal under the public-land laws, and 
and and mterest in lands acquired and held for any public purpose." 

Under section 17 of the act 50 per cent of the charges arising from 
licenses for the development of power in the national parks is re- 
served and appropriated as a special fund to be expended in the im- 
provement and development of the parks. 

As stated on page 94 of my last report, if the provisions of this 
bill are administered wisely, no harm should come to the parks, be- 
cause wherever it appears that a project may result in injury to a 
park the permit can be denied. In Yosemite, Sequoia, General 
Grant, Rocky Mountain, Hawaii, Mount McKinley, and Grand 
Canyon Parks power permits may be issued under provisions of law 
similar to those in the pending bill. Some of these parks have been 
subject to these special provisions for many years, and in Yosemite 
and Sequoia Parks power plants have been installed without injuring 
them or interfering with their use. 

S. 425, ^ "A bill to establish the Zion National Park in the State of 
Utah," introduced by Senator Smoot on May 20, 1919, is identical 
with S. 5039 of the previous session, mentioned above. On June 20 
the bill was favorably reported by the Committee on Public Lands 
and was passed by the Senate •the same day. It was reported favor- 
ably by the House Committee on the Public Lands on August 26. It 
was passed by the House with two minor amendments and is now in 
conference. Its early passage is expected. 

S. 38, introduced by Senator King on May 20, also provides for 
the establishment of ^ion National Park. 

H. K. 6644, introduced by Mr. Welling, of Utah, on June 25, like- 
wise proposes to establish the Zion National Park. 

H. K. 1412, "A bill to add certain lands to Yellowstone National 
Park," was introduced on May 21 by Mr. Mondell. This bill is iden- 
tical with H. E. 13350 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, considered above.* 
It proposes to add the Teton Mountains and other scenic territory to 
Yellowstone Park. 

S. 1391, "A bill to add certain lands to Sequoia National Park and 
to change the name of said park to Koosevelt National Park," was 
introduced on June 5, 1919, by Senator Phelan. This measure is iden- 
tical with S. 2021 of the Sixty-fifth Congress as it was passed by the 
Senate on January 16, 1919. 

H. R. 5006, identical with S. 1391, was introduced on June 5 by 
Mr. Elston. 

H. E. 3654, "A bill to authorize the governor of the Territory of 
Hawaii to acquire privately owned lands and rights of way within 
the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park," was introduced on May 
28, 1919, by Mr. Kalanianaole. This measure is identical with H. E. 
13699 and substantially the same as S. 5323 of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, already mentioned as having been passed by the Senate on 
February 25. The pending bill was reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on the Territories on July 21.* 

1 See Senate committee report on p. 328. 

'See port on p. 330. 

* See committee report on p. 325. 
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H. E. 7971, "A bill to accept the cession by the State of California 
of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within the Yosemite 
National Park, Sequoia National Park, and General Grant National 
Park, respectively, and for other purposes," was introduced on July 
29 by Mr. Raker, of California. 

H. R. 8039, similar to H. R. 7971, was introduced on July 30 by 
Mr. Elston. 

Both of these bills propose to accept the jurisdiction tendered by 
the California legislation ^ already mentioned. 

S. 666, "A bill creating the National Park of the Cliff Cities," in- 
troduced by Senator Jones, of New Mexico, on May 23, 1919, pro- 
poses to make the Bandelier National Monument and adjacent coun- 
try a national park. 

"^S. 2374, "A bill to establish the Pajarito National Park," intro- 
duced by Senator Jones, of New Mexico^ on July 1^ is a measure 
proposed as an alternative for the Cliff Cities Park bill. 

H. Res. 159, introduced on July 8, 1919, by Mr. Lea, of California, 
proposes to call upon the Secretary of the Interior to study the ques- 
tion of acquiring some of the coast redwoods of California for a 
national park. 

S. 2797, "A bill to add certain lands to Crater Lake National Park," 
was introduced by Senator McNary, of Oregon, on August 15, 1919. 
The bill is identical with S. 4283 of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

Other bills pending provide for the creation of the Mississippi 
Valley National Park in Iowa and Wisconsin, the Mammoth Cave 
National Park in Kentucky, the Mount Baker, Yakima, and Grand 
Coulee National Parks in the State of Washington, the Killdeer 
National Park in North Dakota, and the Mount Katahdin National 
Park in Maine. 

PRBSIDBNTIAL PROCLAMATIONS. 

No proclamations affecting the national-park system have been 
issued by the President during the period covered by this report, but 
by Executive order of February 28, 1919, the land lying north of 
Yellowstone National Park, in" the watershed of the Yellowstone 
Kiver and between the Gallatin and Absaroka National Forests, was 
again withdrawn in aid of plans to establish better facilities for caring 
for elk and other animals when they drift out of the park in winter. 
This land was originally withdrawn by the President on April 16, 
1917. The text of the latest Executive order will be found on 
page 306. 

As stated earlier in the report, there are monument projects pend- 
ing which include, first, the group of ancient ruins known as Aztec 
Springs in the Montezuma Valley, Colorado ; second, the towers and 
castles of the Hovenweep district, near the boundary line between 
Colorado and Utah; third, Scotts Bluff, the peculiar natural land- 
mark in Nebraska; and, fourth, a tract of land in California on 
which the rather rare species of palm, Washingtonia filamentosa^ is 
still jto be found. 

NEEDS OF THE NATIONAL-PARK SERVICE. 

Last year I listed in this section of the report a number of urgent 
needs or the Service. Several of these have since been met by legis- 

» See text of California law on p. 806. 
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lative action, including the creation of the Grand Canyon and Lafay- 
ette National Parks and the removal of the inhibition on the appro- 
priations for Kocky Mountain National Park. 

Among the present requirements of the Service or of the various 
parks are the following : 

1. An increase in the personnel of the Washington office of the 
Service, and a general expansion of the bureau in other directions 
made necessary by the enormous increase in its activities. 

2. The enlargement of Yellowstone National Park to include the 
Teton Mountains, the headwaters of the Yellowstone Kiver, and other 
lands south of the park. 

3. The extension of Sequoia National Park northward and east- 
ward as herein recommended, and the dedication of this area as the 
Koosevelt National Park in memory of the late ex-President. 

4. The extension of Crater Lake National Park to include the Dia- 
mond Lake region immediately north of the park. 

5. The addition of the Mount Evans region west of Denver to 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 

6. The changing of the south boundary of Mount Kainier National 
Park to make Ohanepecosh Hot Springs a part of the park. 

7. The acceptance by Congress of jurisdiction over x osemite. Se- 
quoia, and General Grant National Parks tendered by recent act of 
the legislature of California. 

8. The appropriation of funds for establishing a protective force 
of rangers m Mount McKinley and Lassen Volcanic National Parks. 

9. The adoption by Congress of a comprehensive road-building pro- 
gram for the national parks^ with commitments as to appropriations 
for the period of years required to carry out the program. 

10. Safeguarding of trees along highways in and leading to several 
national parks, and along interpark roads, with special attention to 
the preservation of trees along roads in or approaching Yosemite, 
Glacier, and Mount Kainier Parks, where the timber has passed from 
the Federal Government into private hands. 

11. The establishment of a national touring division in the Na- 
tional Park Service with power to work in cooperation with the 
railroads, automobile associations, highway organizations, commer- 
cial and travel clubs, etc., in the encouragement of travel in this 
country. 

12. A continuance of the effective aid of the Bureau of Service, 
National Parks and Monuments, established by the United States 
Kailroad Administration after the railroads of the Nation are re- 
turned to their owners. 

13. The creation of game preserves adjacent to several national 
parks, notably Yosemite, Crater Lake, and Mount Rainier Parks, 
in order that better protection may be given to wild animals when 
they are driven from the parks by snow. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

I come to the end of this report filled with satisfaction and pride 
in the achievements of the National Park Service. It has had a 
part in malring happy, healthful vacations for three-quarters 
of a million people of this Nation. It has managed and protected 
vast playgrounds that will bring pleasure and refreshment to mil- 
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lions yet to use them. It has participated extensively in the con- 
servation of the wild life of the country. It has more than fulfilled 
the obligations imposed upon it by law, more than performed the 
duties required of it by the policies of the department, and all in the 
interest of America of to-day and of the future. It has not been, 
easy to accomplish conspicuous results in this year of high costs' 
and himian imrest, and without the loyal, earnest, self-sacrificing 
endeavor of the employees of the Service nothing worth while could 
have^been done in tne face of the emergencies and difficult problems 
that confronted us. 

Very respectfully, 

Stephen T. Mather, 

Director. 
The Secretary op the Interior. 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS. 

Map showing location of all national parks and monuments administered by 
National Park Service, Department of the Interior. See opposite page. 

The national parks administered by the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior. 

The national military and other paite administered by the War Department. 

The national monuments administered by the National Park Service, De-. 
partment of the Interior. 

The national monuments administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

The national monuments administered by the War Department. 

Organization of the National Park Service. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

Stephen T. Mather, director. 

Arno B. Cammerer, assistant director. 

FIELD SBRVICB. 

BNQINEEBING DIVISION. 

George E. Goodwin, civil engineer. 
William H. Peters, assistant engineer. 
Charles P. Punchard, jr., landscape engineer. 

THE NATIONAL PABKS. 

Crater Lake, Alex Sparrow, superintendent. 
Glacier, W. W. Payne, superintendent. 
Grand Canyon, William H. Peters, acting superintendent 
Hot Springs, Dr. Wm. P. Parks, superintendent 
Lafayette, Geo. B. Dorr, superintendent. 
Mesa Verde, Thomas Rickner, superintendent. 
Mount Rainier, Roger W. Toll, superintendent 
Piatt, Thomas Ferris, superintendent 
Rocky Mountain, L. C. Way, superintendent 
Sequoia, Walter Fry, superintendent. 
General Grant, Walter Fry, acting superintendent 
• SuUys Hill, Samuel A. M. Young, acting superintendent. 
Wind Cave, Roy Brazell, superintendent 
Yellowstone, Horace M. Albright, superintendent. 
Yosemite, W. B. Lewis, superintendent . 

THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Capulin Mountain, Mrs. W. H. Jack, custodian. 
Casa Grande, B^ank Pinkley, custodian. 
Colorado, John Otto, custodian. 
El Morro, Evon Z. Vogt custodian. 
Mulr Woods, Andrew Lind, custodian. 
. Navajo, John Wetherill, custodian. 
Papago Saguaro, J. E. McClain, custodian. 
Petrified Forest, Wm. Nelson, custodian. 
Tumacacori, Frank Pinkley, acting custodian. 
Verendrye, W. F. Thompson, custodian. 
Zion, Walter Ruesch, custodian. 

No superintendents or custodians have been appointed for the 
Hawaii, Lassen Volcanic, or Mount McKinley National Parks, or 
for the Chaco Canyon, Devils Tower, Dinosaur, Gran Quivira, Kat- 
mai, Lewis and Clark Cavern, Montezuma Castle, Natural Bridges, 
Pinnacles, Kainbow Bridge, or Shoshone Cavern National Monu- 
ments. 
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Lafayette National Park — Continued. Page. 
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Yellowstone National Park — Continued. Page. 
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HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 

Dr. Wm. p. Paaks, superintendent, Hot Springs, Ark. 

OBNSEU.L STATEMENT. 

In making my fifth annual report since my Incumbency as superintendent of the Hot 
Springs Reservation, it is a great pleasure to be able to report a substantial increase in 
the business of the bathhouses as well as the number of visitors to this resort as compared 
with the preceding year. 

During the present fiscal year the total number of baths sold in the different pay bath- 
houses was 729,997 as compared with 704,975 last year, making a gain of 25,022 paid' 
baths. The total receipts of these bathhouses this year were $346,974.46 as compared 
With the total receipts of $332,791.12 last year, showing a net gain of $14,183.34. The 
net profits reported oy these bathhouses this year were $127,475.64, while the net profits 
last year were $127,911.74, making a slight decrease as compared with the net profits of 
last year, occasioned by the great increase In the cost of maintaining and operating the 
bathhouses. In addition to the total number of paid baths, 1,844 complimentary baths 
were given at the pay bathhouses, 87,040 baths were given at the government free bath- 
house, and 5,445 baths were given at the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Bathhouse, a 
charitable institution, making a grand total of 824,326 baths given during the fiscal year. 
Including paid baths, an increase of 21,501 over last year. 

It is conservatively estimated that 160,491 persons visited Hot Springs during the 
present fiscal year. A large number of these visitors were persons of high standing in 
business and financial affairs of the country, and some writers of national reputation ; 
also quite a number of Members of both branches of Congress with whom this health- 

gleasure resort is extremely popular. All seem to be of one accord in the firm belief 
tiat the future holds great things in store for Hot Sprfjigs. 

LBGSNDARY HISTOEV. 

There is no positively authentic historical information available at this late date con- 
cerning the discovery of these hot springs, but it is reasonable to presume from tradi- 
tions handed down that the world-famous hot springs were discovered by nomadic, primi- 
tive races, and their sanitary waters used for many generations before the adventurous 
Ponce de Leon set foot in the western wilds. The footprints of ages are visible still in 
the ground strata of tufa rock formation found on the mountain sides, rusty with evidence 
of hoary antiquity. 

These hot springs have been known since the commencement of American history, for 
they were mentioned by the early Spanish hi&torians as being the " fountain of youth •* 
sought by Ponce de Leon and said to have been found by De Soto in 1541, too late to 
restore him to health. According to tradition the healing properties of these waters must 
have been known to the Indians long before the advent of the Spaniards, for there are 
many legends to support this belief. The evolution of the city of Hot Springs from the 
tepees and wigwams of the Indians to the present world-renowned cosmopolitan watering 
place has been gradual but constant. 

From all reliable information available which can be considered of sufficient weight 
to be historical evidence, it has been established that the earliest white settlers came 
here in the year 1800. Dunbar and Hunter, of the^expedition of Lewis and Clark, visited 
-Hot Springs in December, 1804, and their report shows they found an open log cabin and 
a few huts of split boards, all calculated for summer encampment, which had been 
erected by persons resorting to the springs for the recovery of their health. Manuel 
Prudhomme built a cabin here in 1807 and was joined the same year by John Percival 
and Isaac Cates, who remained here and engaged in hunting and trapping. 

From that time to the present the history of the springs is complete and shows that 
their fame has gradually spread, and each succeeding year has added to their patronage 
and prestige. 

EADIOACTIVITY OP THE WATERS. 

In 1904 the Secretary of the Interior authorized Dr. Bertram B. Boltwood, of Yale 
University, to report on the radioactivity of the waters. The following rfisumfi of Dr. 
Boltwood'^s conclusions appeared in the annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
for 1904: 

" ♦ ♦ ♦ The results of the electroscopic tests of the gases obtained by boiling 
the waters were very satisfactory, as they showed that the waters at Hot Springs are 
radioactive to a marked degree ; and from other tests, taken to determine the properties 
of the emanations from the waters, it was found that the properties of these radioactive 
gases were identical with those of the radium emanation. 

•* On the other hand, when the water from which the gas had once been taken was 
boiled a second time, after being allowed to stand, no radioactivity was detected in the 
gas obtained from the second boiling, and it was therefore concluded that little or no 
radium salts existed in the waters. This conclusion was strengthened by the feict that 
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a test of the residue of the waters which had been left by evaporation also failed to 
disclose any sign of radioactivity of this solid substance. A sample from the tufa de- 
posit, formed by some of the springs on issuing from the ground, was also tested, and 
It was found that the amount of radium contained in 100 grams of tufa was less than 
one one-millionth of the quantity of radium, associated with an equal weight of uranium 
in pitchblende. Samples of the gas which arose from. the springs were also tested, and 
its radioactivity was found to be less than of an equal volume of gas obtained by boilinfir 
the waters from the springs. The following conclusions are reached by Dr. Boltwooa 
as the result of his investigations : 

"1. The waters of the springs on the Hot Springs Reservation are all radioactive to a 
marked degree. 

*' 2. The radioactivity of the waters is due to dissolved radium emanation (a gas) , and 
not to the presence of salts of radium or other radioactive solids." 

This report has, in a great measure, lifted the veil of mystery heretofore surrounding, 
the healing agencies which have so long proved their efficacy in the restoration to healtli 
of suffering humanity. * 

BISERVATION. 

The Hot Springs Reservation at present contains 911.63 acres. The original reserva- 
tion was established by act of Congress approved April 20, 1832, in which it is provid* ' 
*' that the hot springs in Arkansas Territory, together with four sections of land, includi 
said springs as near the center as may be, shall be reserved for the future dispositi< 
of the United States, and shall not be entered, located, or appropriated for any otr 
purpose whatever." Under the provisions of this act the S. J of sees. 28 and 29 and 
of sees. 32 and 33, T. 2 S., R. 19 W. of the fifth principal meridian, and the N. h of 
4 and 5, T. 3, R. 19 W., were set aside and designated as the original Hot Springs " 
vation, and contained 2,529.1 acres. 

Of this tract of laud, which was laid off in blocks, lots, streets, alleys, etc., by a co: 
mission under authority of act of Congress approved March 3, 1877, all except i' 
present 911.63 acres and a few scattering unsold Government lots has been disposed 
and now comprises the heart of the citv of Hot Springs. 

By act of Congress approved June 16, 1880, Hot Springs, North, West, and Sugar Iam» 
Mountains were forever reserved from sale and dedicated for public use as a park, havinj 
an area of 900.63 acres ; to which was added, by authority vested in the Secretary of t' 
Interior, what is known as Whittington Lake Park, containing 11 acres, making a td* 
area of 911.63 acres in the permanent Hot Springs Reservation. 

By this act also the streets, courts, alleys, and other thoroughfares of the town i 
Hot Springs, Ark., as surveyed, opened, and established by the commission and n< 
included in the permanent reservation, were ceded and dedicated to the corporation o 
the city of Hot Springs for public use. 

The hot springs issue forth at the foot of the west slope of Hot Springs Mountain 
Their aggregate flow now under control is 851,308 gallons daily. The hot- water 8upp]^ 
of the various bathhouses is derived from these springs, and all revenues collected th&n 
from are, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, expended In the Improvi 
ment, development, and beautification of the reservation, which is now coupled with th 
national parks throughout the United States, and administered by the Director of th 
National Park Service, through the superintendent of the reservation appointed by tli 
Secretary of the Interior. ■ ' 

The superintendent has charge of all general matters pertaining to the Government'l 
interests, is disbursing oflScer, enforces the rules and regulations of the department, h 
charge or sanitation, hydrotherapy, and bathing of patients at the government free bai._ 
house for the indigent, and supervision of bath attendants and their fitness for employmenl 

CITY OF HOT SPRINGS. 

This charmingly novel and quaint city of more than 16,000 population, which deri' 
its name from the thermal springs which flow from the mountain side, is situated m 
the geographical center of the State of Arkansas. It nestles away in the beautiful ai 
romantic valley which opens fanlike to the southeast into a gradually undulating coun 
almost surrounded by the breaks and spurs of the Ozark Mountains, slightly more than . 
miles from Little Rock, the busy State capital, and 4 miles from the picturesque Ouaclitl 
River. 

The city of Hot Springs was incorporated April 5, 1876, and became a city of the fl; 
class March 13, 1879. The commission form of government under which its affairs a 
now being administered has proven quite satisfactory, and, while the revenues recent 
have been insufficient to meet the requirements of progressive development, provisio; 
have this year been made to provide the necessary revenue by the inauguration of I 
occupation tax, which when put in operation will relieve this situation. 

Hot Springs is fortunate in having all the public utilities and modern features of 
city many times its size. 

The city commission is composed of five repreeentative and progressive citizens, one 
whom is mayor, who, together with the city manager, have at all times evidenced a -wt 
ingness to cooperate with this office in matters looking to the advancement of this resort. 

The beautiful settings surrounding Hot Springs create scenic environments which 
It particularly attractive to the visiting public. 

ADMINISTBATION. 

During the past year there have been comparatively few violations of the rules __ 
regulations governing the Hot Springs Reservation, as the policy of this office to contin 
to require a strict compliance with the provisions of the rules has had a wholesome efCfl 
Jn deterring persons who might be inclined to overstep t^e bounds. Persons who o 
have heretofore been inclined to violations now realize that it is to the best interests of 
concerned to adhere to the rules laid down by the Government. 

The increased patronage this year has necessarily added to the duties pertaininif 
administration, and in these matters I have had the hearty cooperation of the employ f 
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26. 
26. 
27. 

28. 



i;boend. 

The numbers In this list refer to the 
numbers on the map: 

1. Superintendents ollloe. 

2. Lamar bathhouse. 

8. Bucks taff baths. 
4. Ozark bathhouse. 

Magrnesia bathhouse. 
Government free bathhouse. 
Pordyce bathhouse. 
.. Main entrance to reservation. 

9. Maurice bathhouse. 

10. Hale bathouse. 

11. Superior bathhouse. 

12. Arlingrton Hotel and baths. 

18. Superintendent's residence (old). 

14. Rockafellow Hotel and baths. 

15. Majestic Hotel and baths. 

16. St. Joseph's Infirmary and baths. 

17. Whittingrton Lake Park. 

18. Keeper's residence. 

19. First Presbyterian Church. 

20. Catholic Church. 

21. Rector bathhouse and Waukesha 

Hotel. 

22. Milwaukee Hotel. 

23. Pullman Hotel. 

24. Arkansas National Bank. 
Masonic Temple. 
First Baptist Church. 
Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital 

and bathhouse. 
_ . Goddard Hotel. 
29. Alhambra bathhousow 

80. Moody Hotel and baths* 

81. Court House. 

82. Como Hotel. 

88. Central Methodist Church. 
84. Hish School Building. 

36. Ozark Sanitorium bathhouse. 

36. Missouri-Pacific Depot. 

37. Hock Island Depot. 

38. City Hall and Auditorium The- 

atre. 

89. Business Men's Leagrue. 

40. Post Office. 

41. Great Northern Hotel. 

42. Citizens' National Bank. 

48. Marquette HoteL 

44. Arkansas Trust Company. 
46. Security Bank. 

46. Eastman Hotel and baths. 

47. Elks' Club. 

'48. Episcopal Church. 

49. Superintendent's residence (new)* 

50. Imperial bathhouse. 

61. Pump house (pumps water to 
drinking fountains at summit 
of Hot Springrs Mountain). 
Tower. 

Iron Spring: (cold). 
Dugan-Stuart Building:. 
Thompson Building:. 
North, West, and Hot Springrs Moun- 
tains and Whittington Lake Park form 
the permanent Hot Sprinsrs Reserva- 
tion, owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. 



52. 
58. 
64. 
65. 
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The wants of the large number of visitors applying dally for information of various 
kinds have been supplied in such manner as to facilitate in every way possible their 
visit to Hot Springs. This is deemed a most important feature, as the train inspectors 
in their speech extend a general invitation to all persons seeking information to caU at the 
superintendent's office, and courteous treatment is a potent factor in giving the visitor 
a favorable first impression, which is always lasting. 

The system of records in the superintendent; s office, which requires daily, monthly, ana 
annual reports showing the business of the bathhouses, has been continued and kept in 
such manner as to furnishVomplete information in connection with their operation. 

Particular attention has been given to the regular inspection of all bathhouses receiving 
water from the Hot Springs Reservation, with the result that any deficiencies whatever 
were caUed to the attention of the managers and rectified without delay. In this con- 
nection the managers of the bathhouses have shown a disposition of cooperation at all 
times and have assisted generally in keeping the service at a high standard. 

The sets of rules and regulations governing the bathhouses receiving hot water from 
the Hot Spring Reservation, the Federal Registration Board, government free bathhouse, 
and bath attendants in all pay bathhouses were revised and a new set of rules gov^ing 
masseurs, masseuses, and mercury rubbers were approved by the department and are 
now in force. 

DRUMMING. 

A very close supervision has resulted In keeping down doctor drumming to such an 
extent tnat there is practically no complaint on this score. However, I may state that 
occasionally something occurs which indicates that the practice is not entirely eradi- 
cated, but cases of this kind are immediately investigated, and in this way persons 
Tvho may be inclined to violate the drumming rule are deterred from so doing, for they 
know that as soon as sufficient evidence is secured charges will be filed against them, 
and the past support of this department leaves no doubt in their minds that punishment 
will be meted out to them. , , . .^ . ,^, 

The practical elimination of the drumming evil is highly appreciated by the visiting 
public and is the subject of much favorable comment, which fully demonstrates the 
appreciation of the work heretofore done toward stamping it out. 

OFFICIAD VISITORS. 

Durine the month of November the Hot Springs Reservation was honored with visits 
hy Mr. Stephen T. Mather, director of the National Park Service, and Mr. J. J. Cotter, 
administrative assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, also Mr. Howard H. Hays, 
manager of the Bureau of Service of the tJnited States Railroad Administration. During 
their stay here they met and conferred with a large number of the leading -citizens, 
<iiscussing the requirements of Hot Springs generally, thereby securing information 
which will be of benefit in future administration of affairs pertaining to the reservation. 

On the night of November 26 the director and his party were tendered a banquet at 
the Arlington Hotel, at which the most representative citizens of Hot Springs were 
fathered. On this occasion he expressed In an address his views with reference to the 
ruture improvements contemplated for Hot Springs Reservation, and at the same time 
pointed out some improvements which should be properly carried out by the city. His 
suggestions were well received and highly appreciated. Pleasing talks were made by 
Mr. Cotter and Mr. Hays, the latter dwelling on the fact that the name of Hot Springs 
Reservation might be changed, with benefit, to Hot Springs National Park, in order that 
it might be identified with all the other national parks. 

The visit of the director and his party was highly appreciated by the citizens of Hot 
%rings, and it is believed much will be accomplished as a result. 

Early in December Mr. Jens Jensen, the noted landscape artist of Chicago, visited 
the reservation at the request of the Director of the National Park Service in the 
Interest of the future beautification of this resort. While here Mr. Jensen met a large 
number of Hot Springs leading citizens who are deeplv interested in the civic beauty 
of the city and offered valuable suggestions In the line of landscape work for the reserva- 
tion and city generally, which were well received and highly appreciated. 

The First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Alexander T. Vogelsang, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Vogelsang, and also his secretary, Mr. J. G. Massey, arrived here on the 
morning of June 30 for an extended stay. This was Secretary Vogelsang's first visit to 
this resort, and there is no doubt that the result will be beneficial for its future devel- 
opment. At different times he met and discussed with citizens who are deeply interested 
in Hot Springs' progress matters pertaining to this resort, thereby gaining a better 
nnderstanding of its needs. The visit of this high official has been greatly appreciated 
here, and his coming is counted a signal honor. 

These official visits, are considered of great benefit. They will show good results from 
the fact that those officials directing the affairs of the reservation from Washington are 
enabled to come in closer touch and gather information more effectively than can be 
accomplished through, correspondence. 

BMPLOTBBS. 

At the end of the fiscal year there were 26 employees engaged In the administration 
maintenance, and protection of the Hot Springs Reservation, all of whom were appointed 
irom Arkansas. A table showing the name, designation, and compensation of each 
employee follows. 
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Name. 


Designation. 


sation 

per 
annum. 


William P. Parks '. 


Superintendent f. 


$3,600 
1,800 


B. Frank Bay^ley 


Chief clerk and assistant to superintendent 

Clerk-etenocraDher . 


Evelyn H. Moore 


1,100 


Uartin Winn (onlorAd) 




660 


Van Cannon (flolo^wl)- . r , . . r , 


do 


660 


ElishaW. Baziel (colored) 


do 


660 


William M. Dixon (colored) 


do 


660 


Mattie Fielding (colored)- 


Female attendant 


528 


Mary Clark (colored) 


....do 


528 


Jonathan A. JordanI 


Foreman 


1,38ft 
924 


Montgomery Prichard 


Poli'^eman 


George W. Withrow 


do 


924 


Richard L. Gaflney 


Poli^^eman (detAi'ed as train inspectfOr) . . . ^ 


1,188 

1,188 

792 


Harry J. Tully 


do r ". .' 


Peter Nelson 


Laborer 


William F JpnT\in£rs _ 


do 


792 


Jap George 


do 


792 


David W. Poda 


do 


792 


Charles F. Reedy 


do 


792 


JohnE. Stinnett 


do 


792 


Jesse N. Hay 


do 


792 


Hugh McCollum 


do i 


792 


Thomas J. Turner 


do 


660 


James Daniels (colored) 


do 


660 


Oliver H. Hoskins (colored) 


do 


660 


Rufus M. Moore (colored) 


do 


660 









Since my last annual report, Adelbert N. Byers, attendant at the government free 
bathhouse ; Hiram N. Anderson, policeman (detailed as train inspector) ; and William H. 
Turner, policeman, have resigned, and the services of Bruno Hoffman, laborer, were dis- 
continued without prejudice. George W. Withrow, policeman, and Harry J. Tully, police- 
man (detailed as train inspector), have been appointed. At the end of the flscal year 
there remained four vacant positions to be filled. 

All employees who were eligible under act of Congress approved June 3, 1918, received 
increased compensation at the rate of $120 per annum. 

BECOIPTS AND DISBUBSEMBNTS. 

Receipts and disbursements on account of Hot Springs Reservation for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 were as follows : 

Proceeds sale of lota, special fund, 
July 1, 1919, balance remaining to credit of fund of $82,518 derived from sale 
of government lots ^ $4, 972. 49 

Protection and improvement Hot Springs Reservation, indefinite {revenue 

fund) . 

July 1, 1918, balance to credit of revenue fund ^-, 51, 062. 03 

Receipts from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, inclusive : 

Water rents $29, 490. 00 

Ground rents 22, 600. 00 

Sale of attendants* badges 18. 16 

Sale of Oertel System maps 1. 00 

Total receipts 52, 109. 15 

Total available 108, 143. 91 

Disbursements : 

Salaries of superintendent and reservation employees 26, 526. 70 

Vouchers approved by superintendent and forwarded to 
the department for payment, including traveling ex- 
penses 4, 935. 70 

Expended by the superintendent 31, 462. 40 

Additional expended by the department 668. 19 

32, 130. 59 
Disallowed by auditor . 23 

Total disbursements 32, 130. 36 

Available balance July 1, 1919 76, 013. 31 

Salaries of regular employees on reservation, account increase of compen- 
sation, Department of the Interior, 1919 8, 238. 66 

Back ground rent from the Arlington Hotel Co., for the period April 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1918. $12,500, payment of which was withheld pending consideration of application for 
readjustment of rental, was collected. 
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IMPBOYBUBNTS AND MAINTBNANCB. 

As was the case last year, no extensive permanent improvements have been made during 
this year by reason of the fact that some compiications arose in connection with the pro- 
posed construction of the new administration building, free bathhouse, and clinic, all of 
which now appear to have been removed, so that it is possible that these buildings may 
be completed and in use before June 80, 1920. Provision has been made in the sundry 
civil act for 1920 for expenditures totaling $190,000 for this purpose. 

Extreme care has been taken in the maintenance of the improvements on the reserva- 
tion, and it is believed the reservation never presented a more attractive appearance than 
during this year. It has taxed our regular force of laborers to the utmost to keep up this 
work. It has been necessary to devote much time to the maintenance and upkeep of the 
system of mountain roadways, which is one of the most pleasing features of this resort 
During the year 946 yards of gravel have been hauled and distributed at points where 
necessary for building up and surfacing the roads. The gutters and catch basins on the 
sides of the roads have been kept thoroughly clean*>d out, and the roads dragged and grassed 
as occasion required. ^ 

Special attention has been given to the cultivation of hedges, shrubbery, and flowers 
An unusually severe winter caused the top of the beautiful box hedge along the reservation 
front to freeze and die, so that it became necessary to cut the hedge down to a height of 
about 8 inches in order to facilitate its growth. In some instances the roots had died, 
and it was necessary to set out new plants. It has been carefully cultivated and its 
renewed growth has been rapid. 

During his visit here in November the director of the National Park Service took 
much interest in the beautification of the reservation, and ordered a larger quantity of 
bulbs for planting this year than has been customary heretofore. Approximately 9,930 
tulips of various colors, 4,000 narcissus, and 1,500 red, white, and blue hyacinths, a 
total of approximately 15,430 bulbs, were received and planted on the reservation. About 
the time these bulbs were received, and at the instancy of the director, Mr. Jens Jensen, 
the famous landscape artist of Chicago, came to visit the reservation, and made sugges- 
tions as to planting, arrangement of color schemes, etc.. which were carried out, with 
the result that during the early spring the reservation presented an unusually beautiful 
api>earance, which elicited expressions of favorable comment from the visiting public. 
The roses also have been extremely beautiful this year, as have all the plants and shrub- 
bery In their season, due to the careful cultivation received. 

All lawns on the reservation, including the west slope of Hot Springs Mountain, have 
been kept neatly trimmed. Winter grass seed was sown in November, so that the lawns 
might retain their greenish hue during the winter months, which makes them exception- 
ally attractive to visitors. 

The 423 four-foot park benches were repaired and thoroughly painted with two coats of 
paint. When finished and distributed for use they had the appearance of new benches. 
All the White Way electric-light poles on the reservation front were given two coats of 
paint, the body and arms being an attractive pea green, and bronze green base. All the 
electric-light poles along Hot Springs Mountain road and in Whittington Lake Park 
were given a coat of black paint All the hand railings across concrete bridges and at 
various danger points where precipices occur were also given a coat of black paint. 

Much work has been done in Whittington Lake Park to promote its attractiveness, and 
it is becoming more popular each year. Repairs were made on the tennis court. The 
three old toilet equipments were removed from the brick comfort station and three 
modem toilets installed therein, bringing it to a satisfactory sanitary condition. 

A quantity of fallen timber which had accumulated on the reservation was cut Up 
and 98 cords of wood secured for fuel, most of which was used at the government free 
bathhouse. 

All pumps, pipe, and sewer lines have been maintained by repairs and renewed wherever 
necessary. 

OOVBRNMSNT FBSD BATHHOUSS. 

The Government free bathhouse has been operated during the past year for the indigent 
in accordance with the acts of Congress of December 16, 1878, and March 2, 1911, with the 
following results : 

Total applications for free baths 4, 480 

Number refused s. 174 



Tickets issued -- 

White males 1, 817 

White females 328 

Colored males 1, 262 

Colored females 899 

Total tickets issued on original applications 4, 306 

Tickets reissued to^ 

White males 1. 365 

White females 304 

Colored males 718 

Colored females 329 

Total number of tickets reissued 2, 716 

Total tickets issued to — 

White males 3, 182 

White females 632 

Colored males 1, 980 

Colored females 1> 228 

Total number of tickets, including reissues — 7, 022 
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Baths given to — 

White males ^ 41, 432 

White females 7, 495 

Colored males 24, 072 

Colored females 14, 041 

Total number baths given 87,040 

The average number of persons bathed dally at the free bathhouse was 285. 

By reference to the above table, it is noted that there is a decrease of 10,590 in the 
total number of baths given as compared with last year. The strict compliance required 
with act of March 2, 1911, which provides that only persons without and unable to obtain 
funds to pay for baths shall be eligible to admission to the free bathhouse, is largely 
responsible for this decrease, together with the fact that it appears that more people are 
able to pay for baths than formerly on account of the prosperous condition of the country 
generally. 

This bathhouse has filled a most worthy mission to diseased and suffering humanity 
which otherwise would be unable to avail itself of the great benefits to be derived 
from bathing in these healing waters. The existence of this old institution is nearing an 
end, as in its stead, on another location, a free bathhouse and clinic is to be constructed 
on most substantial and modern lines, and equipped with all modem facilities. Block 82 
of the city of Hot Springs, Ark., which is on the opposite side of Reserve Avenue from the 
reservation, has been offered by the city of Hot Springs and tentatively accepted by the 
department as the site for the new free bathhouse and clinic, and an appropriation of 
^190,000 provided for in the current sundry civil act for its construction, less the amount 
which will be required for the new administration building. 

FREB CLINIC. 

The free clinic which is operated^ln the rooms over the government free bathhouse has 
been continued during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. The physicians engaged in 
this work are registered and give a portion of their time between the hours of 1 and 3 
p. m. each day except Sundays and legal holidays. The only persons treated here are 
indigent free bathers who can not secure funds with which to pay for professional 
services. Despite the inconvenience on account of insufficient quarters and equipment 
and the lack of laboratory facilities the report from the clinic shows a gain over last year. 

The Wassermann and other blood and serum tests were made in connection with cases 
treated for the purpose of diagnostic confirmation. 

A report from the genito-urinary clinic states that 249 cases were treated with the 
following results : 

No results, due to insufficient treatment 61 

Slight improvement 65 

Much improvement 58 

Cured 65 

The daily average attendance in the various months was from 10 to 30 ; mean average, 
20. The approximate number of personal treatments given was 6,200. The following 
diseases were treated in this clinic : 

Gonorrhea, acute and chronic ; cystitis ; urethral stricture ; prostatic hypertrophy ; 
rheumatism, gonococcal ; epididimitis, gonococcal. 

The skin-syphilis clinic was operated continuously during the fiscal year. The r^ort 
shows the following results obtained, with the 278 cases treated : 

Insufficient observation : , 87 

Slightly improved 21 

Much improved '. 170 

The daily average attendance during the various months was from 5 to 12. These cases 
were treated for syphilis, prlmarv, secondary, and tertiary. 

The results of observations of these cases in connection with the baths confirm the 
studies made by the physicians and given in my report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918. 

The continued observations made by the physicians relative to the therapeutic value of 
the water confirm the studies made before, and mentioned somewhat in detail In my 1918 
report. The effects of the baths on the body temperature, the polynuclear cells and 
phagocytic power of the blood encourage the belief that the benefits derived from the Hot 
Springs mineral water are due to its action on metabolism and elimination, and the 
medical conditions most benefited are those in which the disturbances are due to a toxemia, 
either of bacterial or metabolic origin. 

The 527 dismissed or leaving the genito-urinary and skin-syphilis clinics durins: t^ 
year came from the following States : 





Genito- 
urinary. 


Skin 
syphiUs. 


Total. 


Alabama 


6 
61 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
18 
4 
2 
6 


9 

37 

2 


15 

88 
4 
1 


Arkanias 


California 


Ojinada 


Colorado 


5 


7 


Delaware 


1 


Florida 


2 
7 
20 
6 
6 
4 


3 

10 


Oe^r^ia 


Illinois 


38 
10 


Indiana 


Iowa 


8 

10 


Kansas 
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Genito- 
urinary. 



Skin 
syphilis. 



Total. 



Kentucky 

Xtouisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

liGssouri. 



Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey..'... 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 
Ohio. 



Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania . . 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas. 



Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District of Columbia. . 



Total. 



249 



4 
10 I 



278 



7 

22 

1 

2 

7 

8 

31 

63 

2 

5 

5 

3 

9 

4 

1 

4 

53 

9 

1 

32 

51 

5 

6 

4 

6 

1 

527 



The work accomplished at the free clinic this year is commendable and has served to 
facilitate the progress of a large number of patrons of the government free bathhouse 
•who otherwise would have been unable to secure any treatment or medical advice on 
account of lack of funds to pay for such services. The physicians who have given their 
time to this work may be assured their services have been appreciated. 

In the plans for the new free bathhouse, which are noip being completed, provision has 
been made for a modern and up-to-date clinic, the arrangement of which has been gone 
over very carefully in connection with several physicians who are deeply interested in 
this work. The plans have been arranged in such manner as to detail that, when com- 
pleted, the clinic should be satisfactory in every respect. It is intended to have a tech- 
nician in charge of the laboratory, records, etc., whose services will greatly facilitate the 
work of the clinic's staff of physicians. 

PAY BATHHOUSIS. 

There are at the present time 19 pay bathhouses receiving hot water from the Hot 
Springs Reservation, with the following rates for baths, fixed in each instance by the 
Secretary of the Interior, in effect therein : 



Bathhouse. 



Course 

of 21 

baths. 



Alhambra 

Arlington 

Buckstaff 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Majesty 

Maurice 

Moody 

Ozark 

Ozark Sanitor um 

Pythian (colored) 

Hector 

Bockafellow 

Superior 

St. Joseph's Infirmary 



$7.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
12.100 
9.00 
10.00 
8.00 
7.00 
10.00 
11.00 
9.00 
7.00 
8.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
9.00 
9.00 



In addition to the above, there is a uniform attendant's fee, also fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, of 20 cents for a single bath, or $4 per course of 21 baths, which is col- 
lected by the bathhouse manager and properly accounted for to the attendant. 

All bathhouses sell half-rate tickets for 10 baths and some of the bathhouses sell 
quarter tickets for 5 baths at one-half and one-fourth, respectively, of the rates shown 
above for a full course of 21 baths. 
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There are at present 23 hot water and groand leases in force, as shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

Hot water and ground leases. 



Name of bathhouse, etc. 



Lessee. 



Tubs. 



Date of lease. 



Expiration. 



Alhambra 

Arlington i 

Buckstafl 

Eastman^ 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Horseshoe' 

Imperial 

Lamar » i 

Levi Memorial 



Magnesia » 

Majestic * 

Maurice 

Moodyi.. 

Ozark' 

Ozark S£Uiitorium 

Pythian (colored) 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

St. Joseph's Infirmary i 

Superior 

Arlington Hotel, ground lease. 
Hot Springs Mountain Ob- 
servatory, ground lease. 



Alhambra Bathhouse CJo 

Arlington Hotel Co 

Buckstafl Bathhouse Co 

New York Hotel Co 

S. W. Fordyce, jr^ trustee 

Mercantile Trust Co., trustee 

D. Fellows Piatt 

Chas. N.Rix 

M. C. Tombler and G.H. Buckstafl. 

Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital 
Association. 

Chas. B. Piatt 

Avenue Hotel Co 

Maurice B ath Co 

Nicholas N. Moody 

W. S. Sorrells and F. B. Latta. . . . 

Ozark Sanitorium Co 

Knights of Pythias (colored) 

Ellas W. Rector estate 

Mahala J. Rockafellow 

Sister Superior 

Superior Bathhouse Co 

Arlington Hotel Co 

Hot Springs Mountain Observa- 
tory Co. 



Mar. 1, 1919 
Mar. 21,1914 
Jan. 1, 1912 
May 13,1912 
Jan. 1, 1915 

do... 

Jan. 1,1895 
Jan. 1, 1912 
Jan. 1, 1897 
Nov. 1,1914 



Feb. 28,1922 
Mar. 3,1932 
Dec. 31,1931 
May 12,1932 
Dec. 31,1934 

do 

Dec. 31,1909 
Dec. 31,1931 
Dec. 31,1916 
Oct. 31,1924 



Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Apr. 
July 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Sept. 



1,1895 

1, 1913 

1,1912 

1,1910 

1,1904. 

17,1912. 

16, 1914 

16,1914. 

1,1918 

1,1914 

15, 1916 

21, 1914 

1, 1913 



Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Apr. 
June 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Sept. 



31,1909 
31, 1932 
31,1931 
30,1920 
31,1913 
16, 1922 
15, 1924 
15, 1924 
30,1920 
31, 1924 
14, 1936 
3, 1932 
1,1923 



1 Water used in private bathrooms in portion of tubs leased. - 
» Closed Dec. 31, 1915. 
» Tenants holding over. 

There is no doubt that the fli»st bathhouses in the world are located In Hot Springs, 
as this has been stated by a number of persons who have visited all the first-class bathing 
establishments in Europe. Those bathhouses constructed within the past few years con- 
tain all modern equipment and practical appliances. A high standard of service is 
maintained in all bathhouses at all times. Frequent official inspections have added 
materially to the efforts of the managers in obtaining such good results. 

The total business of the various bathhouses has shown a substantial increase over- 
last year, which is satisfactory to the lessees. However, on account of the great increase 
in cost of maintenance and operation, a slight decrease in net profits is shown. This is 
not unexpected, since there has been no increase in the price of baths since January 1, 
1916, and the increase In cost of maintaining bathhouses since that date has been great. 

The time for tearing down all the old frame bathhouses and rebuilding new houses on 
the sites of the Horseshoe, Ozark, Lamar, and Magnesia Bathhouses has been extended 
to June 1, 1920, at which time the hot- water supply will be cut off from these houses 
and they will be torn down, and It is probable construction of new and modern bath- 
houses on these sites will be begun. When these are completed the reservation front 
will present a magnificent row of beautifully designed, modern, and up-to-date bathhouses. 

Total reeeipU, less redemptions, of bathhouses, hp months, for fiscal year ended June SO, 1919. 



Bathhouse. 



July. 



August. 



Septem- 
ber. 



October. 



Novem- 
ber. 



December. 



January. 



Alhambra 

Arlington 

Buckstafl 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

Ozark 

Ozark Sanitorium , 

Pythian(col) 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

Superior , 

St. Josephs Infirmary 



Total. 



S912.20 
1,247.45 
1,838.50 



S896.40 
1,323.30 
2,260.39 



1544.20 
1,260.50 
1,395.41 



1355.60 

1,179.25 

909.65 



$414.45 
1,670.80 
1, 140. 10 



2,964.12 

1,660.15 

1,887.20 

1,458.50 

1,170.35 

1,405.60 

2,936.40 

768.54 

1,943.95 

421.40 

643.04 

559.40 

1,132.83 

1,651.90 

328. 70 



3,358.68 

1,776.05 

1,466.46 

1,252.70 

1,229.05 

1,567.90 

2,164.40 

615.24 

1,748.90 

502.20 

808.77 

604.60 

1,230.04 

1,630.65 

304.30 



1,597.18 
986.10 

1,221.25 
837.20 
932.25 
793.25 

1,745.55 
407.70 

1,076.50 
346.95 
596.70 
258.35 
776.88 

1,097.30 
20L25 



1,613.48 
887.75 
739.75 
668.90 
749. 10 
649.35 

1,333.35 
355.74 

1,355.26 
137.60 
357.40 
332.05 
660.80 

1,022.00 
120.96 



1,56L02 
753.65 
950.10 
818.55 
873.50 
913.40 

1,654.05 
406.30 

1,087.35 
224.95 
318.75 
291.65 
410.70 
878.45 
179.65 



$683.40 
1,959.15 
1,111.05 



1,606.83 

1,031.35 

1,327.05 

755.90 

665.10 

888.50 

2,098.15 

470.56 

1,197.20 

292.70 

382.00 

379.95 

662.45 

1,008.45 

207.50 



$1,306.50 

3,939.45 

2,97L05 

905.00 

5,286.18 

2,060.70 

2,459.60 

1,553.60 

1,188.15 

2,134.30 

5,879.15 

1,067.98 

1,712.40 

618.80 

661.90 

442.85 

1,439.95 

2,163.45 

366.30 



24,930.23 



24,730.02 



16,074.62 



13,417.97 



14,447.32 



16,717.29 



38,137.31 
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Ti>tal receipts, Ida redemptions, of bathhouses, hy months, for fiscal year ended June SO, 

1919 — Continued. 



Bathhouse. 



February. 



Mandi. 



April. 



May. 



June. 



Total 



Alhambra 

Ariington 

Buckstafl 

ISastman 

Pordyce 

Hale 

Imperial 

liamar 

Magne^a 

M^^c 

Maurice 

Moody 

Oiark. 

Osark Sanitorium 

Pjrthian (col) 

Kector 

Bockatdlow 

Superior 

St. Josephs Infirmary. 



1990.15 

4,476.25 

3,400.43 

3,902.80 

6,637.60 

2,318.85 

2,521.10 

1,520.60 

1,358.35 

2,736.40 

6, 76a 20 

1,549.22 

2,013.80 

667.85 

993.75 

690.15 

1,613.77 

2,489.25 

717.07 



$1,506.85 
4,619.75 
4,967.56 
4,634.30 
§,791.41 
2,945.50 
3,367.50 
2,072.90 
1,299.50 
2,795.90 
7,704.35 
1,567.84 
2,177.30 

847.15 
1,416.15 

759.95 
2,522.60 
3,056.46 

494.07 



$1,187.65 
3,281.10 
3,174.70 

658.10 
6,937.33 
2,275.35 
1,946.46 
1,687.70 
1,339.00 
2,039.00 
3,556.20 

708.74 
2,277.15 

640.50 
1,166.90 

456.40 
1,579.15 
2,287.60 

389.50 



$1,602.10 


$1,413.10 


2,770.50 


1,629.66 


3.027.90 


2,689.66 


3,648.88 


3,723.68 


2,050.30 


1,956.00 


2,448.15 


1,891.95 


1,674.50 


1,515.65 


1,246.76 


1,026.46 


1,447.60 


1,442.66 


3,636.50 


3,354.65 


771.58 


899.36 


2,005.55 


1,944.80 


628.66 


819.75 


660.10 


749.55 


384.65 


419.66 


1,626.30 


1,400.55 


2,413.85 


1,851.26 


362.80 


314.07 



111,814.60 
29,367.05 
28,886.38 
10,090.20 
42,626.19 
20,701.76 
22,226.55 
15,816.70 
13,076.55 
18,813.76 
42,612.95 
9,588.80 
20,640.15 
6,038.50 
8,746.01 
6,578.65 
14,936.02 
21,639.60 
3,966.16 



Total 47,237.49 



52,548.02 



37,486.52 



32,306.66 



28,941.11 



346,974.46 



Business of the bathhouses for t^e fiscal year ended June SO, 1919. 



Bathhouse. 



Whole 
tickets. 



Half 
tickets. 



•Quarter 
tickets. 



tickets. 



Total 
baths sold. 



Baths re- 
deemed 



Net paid 
baths. 



Alhambra.-. 

Arlington 

Buckstafl 

Eastman 

FOTdyce 

Hale 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

MajSttc 

Maurice 

Moody 

Ozark .- 

Ozark Sanitorium 

Pythian (colored) 

Sector 

Rockafellow 

Superior 

St. Joseph's Infirmary.. 



1,378 

1,526 

1,754 

566 

2,577 

1,731 

1,847 

1,230 

1,639 

1,663 

2,950 

766 

2,368 

606 

864 

663 

1,366 

1,953 

398 



728 
1,823 
1,302 

948 
1,290 
1,332 

889 
1,206 

858 
1,113 
1,540 

702 
1,694 

429 

840 

263 
1,030 
1,067 

180 



123 
'760 



717 



668 
691 
196 



811 
'820 



301 
152 



648 



1,386 
4,328 
3,287 
1,301 
3,901 
2,575 
1,458 
1,833 
1,813 
1,424 
2,676 
1,301 
2,963 

818 
1,692 

687 

1,370 

1,361 

63 



38,219 
54,604 
56,941 
22,667 
74,503 
52,246 
62,475 
43,178 
45,787 
47,477 
83,981 
24,407 
72,731 
17,834 
29,531 
17,790 
40,356 
56,184 
10,211 



3,283 
8,972 
6,861 
2,928 

10,898 
5,776 
7,178 
4,816 
7,769 
9,298 

10,264 
3,110 

12,100 
2,164 
2,101 
3,306 
2,800 
6,517 
1,006 



34,936 
45,632 
50,090 
19,739 
63,605 
46,471 
46,297 
38,362 
38,018 
38,179 
73,727 
21,297 
60,631 
15,670 
27,430 
14,484 
37,666 
49,667 
9,206 



Total 27,825 



19,124 



5,886 



36,127 



841,122 



111,126 



729,997 



Bathhouse. 



Compli- 
mentary 
baths. 



Paid for 

redeemed 

baths. 



Totalbath 
receipts 

less 
redemp- 
tions. 



Receipts 
from 



etc. 



Total 
receipts. 



Total 
expendi- 
tures. 



Net 
profits. 



Alhambra. 
Arlington.. 
Buckstafl.. 
Eastman.. 
Pordyce. . . 

Hale 

Imperial... 
liamar 



21 
131 
295 



Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

Ozark 

Ozark Sanitorium 

Pythian (colored) 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

Superior 

St. Joseph's Infirmary. . 

TotaL 



461 
10 

231 
42 

127 
19 
92 
14 

349 



52 



$1,149.05 
5, 106. 15 
3,768.05 
1,425.36 
7,084.89 
2,698.76 
3,689.00 
1,926.60 
2,719.35 
4,464.46 
5,639.70 
1,306.20 
4,236.06 
865.60 
630.39 
1,322.60 
1,270.05 
2,932.66 
432.34 



$11,814.60 
26,967.06 
26,749.15 
9,690.20 
36,265.76 
20,261.75 
21,697.90 
14,944.35 
12,823.10 
18,513.75 
39,066.15 
9,397.30 
20,540.16 
6,038.60 
7,084.51 
6,566.55 
14,394.45 
21,539.35 
3,986.16 



$2,400.00 

2,137.23 

400.00 

6,360.43 

440.00 

627.65 

872.35 

253.45 

300.00 

3,566.80 

191.60 



l,660.-50 

12.00 

541.57 

.26 



$11,814.60 

29,357.05 

28,886.38 

10,090.20 

42,626.19 

20,701.76 

22,226.55 

15,816.70 

13,076.55 

18,813.75 

42,612.95 

9,588.80 

20,540.16 

6,038.50 

8,746.01 

5,578.65 

14,936.02 

21,639.60 

3,986.16 



$8,466.66 
12,460.00 
20,809.25 
6,030.00 
25,089.41 
14,526.18 
14,641.89 
9,196.81 
9,269.26 
13,417.27 
26,578.51 
5,554.03 
9,888.70 
4,611.04 
5,734.01 
6,015.58 
11,472.00 
14,262.54 
2,486.70 



$3,347.95 

16,907.05 
8,077.13 
4,060.20 

17,536.78 
6,176.67 
7,683.66 
6,619.89 
3,807.30 
5,396.48 

16,034.44 
4,034.77 

10,661.46 
1,427.46 
3,011.00 
662.97 
3,464.02 
7,277.06 
1,499.46 



1,844 



52,666.12 



327,320.73 19,653.73 346,974.46 219,498.82 127,475.64 
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Feet received by bath attendants in the bathhouses for the fiscal year ended JuniSO, 1919, 



Bathhouse. 



Gross 
amount. 



Redemp- 
tkms. 



Net 
amount. 



Alhambra 

Arlington 

Buckstaff 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

Ozark 

Ozark Sanitorium -.•-.. 

Pythian (colored) 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

Superior 

St. Joseph's Infirmary . 



956.40 
240.40 
468.75 
420.20 
868.30 
557.35 
554.00 
087.00 
182.55 
618.70 
457.50 
491.95 
095.25 
236.10 
317.00 
191. 15 
798.00 
197.60 
918. 75 



$609.30 

1,468.20 

1,254.95 

585.50 

2,688.66 

1,074.85 

1,351.30 

893.35 

1,421.80 

1,640.00 

1,951.30 

598.25 

2,247.20 

399.20 

630.39 

618.90 

423.35 

1,192.30 

187.75 



$6,347. JO 
8,772.20 
9,203.80 
3,834.70 

11,179.64 
8,482.60 
8,202.70 
7,193.65 
6,760.76 
6,978.70 

13,506.20 
3,893.70 

10,848.05 
1,836.90 
4,686.61 
2,572.26 
7,374.66 
9,005.30 
1,731.00 



Total 163,646.96 



21,236,66 



132,410.40 



BBCOMMENDATIONS. 

The past few years have demonstrated the necessity of the (Government Improving 
and oeautifying the Hot Springs Reservation along permanent, substantial, and appro- 
priate lines, the plans for which were prepared as a result of the appropriation of 
$10,000 from the revenues of the reservation contained in the sundry civil act approved 
June 12, 1917. These plans, which are now in Washington, have been made, to include 
the numerous improvement schemes heretofore recommended by the superintendent, 
and have received the hearty approval of the National Park Service and the Secretary 
of the Interior. The recommendation of last year that all the improvements provided 
for in these plans be carried to completion is hereby renewed, and it is recommended 
that estimates be presented to Congress for an appropriation approximating $500,000 
to continue such portions of the work as may be determined to be most important, and 
which has had its beginning by providing an appropriation of $190,000 for the con- 
struction of the administration building, free bathhouse, and clinic. 

In the development of these plans this office has cooperated with the architects in order 
that they would be worked out in such manner as to attain the very best possible 
results. The most important of these improvements are enumerated as follows, together 
with the architects' estimate of cost at the time the plans were prepared, but which 
will, under present building conditions, exceed these estimates : 

Bummary of coats. 

Strengthening impounding reservoir $3; 500 

Two comfort stations on Bathhouse Row, at $13,534 27,068 

Two comfort stations on each North, West, and Hot Springs Mountains and 

Whittington Lake Park, at $2,763 22,104 

Main entrance and conservatory 169, 500 

.Concert-garden scheme 212, 6S5 

Upper garden 122, 926 

Home for indigents 160, 000 

Whittington Lake Park 1 207,021 

Major Hallock spring 2,600 

Two gateways near Government building * 2, 400 

Secondary entrance 4, 500 

New gorge road and bridges 212, 500 

Widening and surfacing mountain roads 90, OOO 

Surfacing connecting roads 1 ., 17,200 

Sanitary sewers without purification plant , 28, 250 

Drainage system as originally suggested in J. W. Barnett's report^-^- 458, 500 

Street improvement ^ 36, 400 

New impounding reservoir ^-^ 40,000 

Cleansing system for reservoirs — - 14, 750 

1, 821, 854 

If bridges 12 feet wide are used on the Gorge road instead of 20 feet, deduct $17,000. 

If penetration method asphalt macadam roadway surface is Used instead of sheet 
asphalt for the Gorge road, deduct $21,000. 

If 2,500,000-gallon capacity purification plant is included, with sanitary sewer system, 
add $98,000. , ., 

If a NuhoflP tank, as described in Mr. Barnett's report, is used with the sanitary sewer 
system, add $30,000. . ,, 

if storm sewer system is built with reduced-size tunnel, as outlined in Ford & Mc- 
Crea's report, deduct $133,500. ^„ ^^« 

If storm sewer system is built with relief sewer instead of tunnel, deduct $257,500. 

If tunnel is used for storm sewer system and concrete lining is omitted, deduct 
$50,000. 
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Referring to the recommendation contained in my annual report last year relative to 
means of securing a substantial increase in the revenues of the reservation and the 
plan to accomplish this result by the adoption of a new rule, a draft of which has been 
heretofore submitted to the Service for consideration ; and to Service letter of December 
21, 1918, which stated that the Service was not able to recommend the adoption of this 
rule under existing laws, also expressing its appreciation of the inequity by which no 
return is made to the Government by the class which derives material benefit through 
the agencies of the hot water, I recommend that the necessary steps be taken to secure 
the necessary legislation to accomplish this purpose as soon as practicable. It may be 
best to prepare an amendment to the act of April 20, 1904, to cover the deficiencies in 
the law, as set forth in your letter, including a clause whereby the revenues derived 
therefrom be merged with the revenues collected from hot water and ground rent, to be 
expended in the same manner on the Hot Springs Reservation. 

In this connection, under authority of an act of the State legislature giving this au- 
thority to all cities of the first class within the State, the city of Hot Springs is putting 
into effect an occupation and privilege tax which becomes effective from and after 
October 1, 1919. 

CONCLUSION. 

If there have heretofore existed to the slightest degree any pessimistic views as to 
the future of Hot Springs as the world's greatest health-pleasure resort, they must cer- 
tainly have been fully dispelled during the past few years. Year after year substantial 
gains in patronage are shown, and visitors departing sound the praises of Hot Springs, 
which condition has resulted from the strenuous work that has been done toward elimi- 
nating the drumming evil until it is almost extinct. 

The system of exploiting all the national parks by means of descriptive literature sent 
broadcast throughout the country has resulted in materially increasing the patronage 
here. 

The next few years wiirundoubtedly mark the accomplishment of all the improvements 
and beautification of the reservation heretofore proposed by this Service, which begins 
with the construction of the new administration building, free bathhouse, and clinic. 
When all these improvements shall have been completed and taken in connection with 
the natural scenic beauty with which the resort is surrounded, it will be the pride of all 
the Nation, as it will have no equal as a health-pleasure resort. 

My prediction of last year that additional modem, commodious, and attractive hotel 
facilities would be necessary to care for the increased patronage has l)e€n fully con- 
firmed, and it is hoped thia urgent need will be supplied in the near future. 

YBLLOWSTONB NATIONAL PARK. 

HoRAci M. Albright, superintendent Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 

OINIRAL STATBMBNT. 

The Yellowstone National Park was reserved from the public domain by act of Congress 
approved March 1, 1872,* and dedicated as a " pleasuring ground for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people." When established the park was situated in a vast region which 
had been divided into a few territories, and practically all of which was embraced within 
the great Louisiana Purchase area. When these Territories were finally changed to States 
and the silrveys were made of these new Commonwealths it was found that while the 
park was principally in Wyoming, it extended more than 2 miles into Montana on the 
north and almost 2 miles into Montana and Idaho on the west. 

The park is rectangular in shape, with east and west sides about 62 miles in length 
and north and south boundaries 54 miles long. The total area of the park is 3.348 
square miles, or 2,142,720 acres, 'of which 3,114 square miles, or 1,992,960 acres, are in 
the State of Wyoming, 198 square miles, or 126,720 acres, are in the State of Montana, 
and 36 square miles, or 23,040 acres, are in the State of Idaho. It is the biggest park 
in the United States and next to the largest park in the world, being exceeded In area 
only by Jasper National Park, of the Dominion of Canada. 

The altitude of the park is 6,000 to 11,000 feet. 

The boundaries of the park have never been changed since they were first established 
in 1872. However, it is proposed now to extend the park lines to include the Teton 
Mountains, the headwaters of the Yellowstone River,* the valley of Pacific Creek, and the 
country north of the Buffalo Fork of the Snake, taking in an area of approximately 
1,265 square miles, most of which now lies In a forest reserve and two State game pre- 
serves. All of this land was withdrawn from settlement on July 8, 1918, in aid of 
pending legislation. 

ADMINISTRATION OP THE PARK. 

For 14 years after its establishment Yellowstone National Park was administered by 
civilian superintendents appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. With the exception 
of the first superintendent, N. P. Langford, one of the explorers of the park, who served 
five years without salary or any other emoluments and without assistance, these officers 
-were aided by a few scouts. 

In the early eighties some very unsatisfactory conditions connected with the adminis- 
tration of the park were aired in Congress, and the result of these findings was the 
enactment of a law approved March 3. 1883, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
call upon the Secretary of War for details of troops to guard the park. Nevertheless, as 
long as funds were available to manage the park the Interior Department did not call for 
soldiers. At -length Congress refused to appropriate any funds for the protection of th« 
park, and on August 20, 1886, the civilian force was finally removed and a detachment of 
troops assumed control of the park, Capt. Moses Harris becoming the first military acting 
super in tenden t . 

» Sees. 2474 and 2475, R. S. (17 Stat., 32). 
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It was 32 years later, on October 31, 1918, when complete civUlaii control of the park 
was finally restored. Meanwhile Fort Yellowstone, capable of accommodating four troopt 
of Cavalry, was built and used by the military force, out rarely ever to its full capaci^. 
The fort was abandoned with the withdrawal of the troops last year. 

During the military role in the park not less than a dozen officers of the United States 
Cavalry were in charge as acting superintendent, several of them making enviable records. 
Three of them were in charge for periods of six years each. One of them served two 
terms in this office, about 10 years apart. 

PBOTICTION OF THB PABK. 

The protection of Yellowstone Park is now under the direct control of the superin- 
tendent, who exercises his authority through a very efficient ranger force, composed of 
an acting chief park ranger, 3 assistant chief park rangers, and 25 park rangers. This 
is the existing force, but the authorized force includes a chief park ranger and four 
assistant chief park rangers. During the tourist season a temporary force of from 25 
to 30 park rangers is employed to check automobiles at the various gateways, to control 
traffic on the highways, to protect the geyser, hot spring, and other formations, and to 
fight fires, or to perform any other service required. 

The ranger force is uniformed during the tourist season and presents a very striking 
appearance. In the fall, winter, and spring these men patrol the trails in plain clothes, 
and are very effective in protecting the park from poacners and other trespassers. 

I am particularly proud of the present ranger force and its achievements of the past 
season, when the demands upon it were tremendous. It has demonstrated beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt that it is far more capable of protecting this great reservation 
than were the military forces. These park rangers have the interest of the park at 
heart ; they love its wild life, its forests, its lakes and streams, and they are ready to 
protect these features regardless of the conditions under which this must be done. They 
come closely in contact with the tourists in the summer season, and their courteous 
treatment of these visitors this year has prompted many words of commendation of the 
force, even by people who have been arrested by them for violation of the rules and 
regulations. 

On the other hand, the soldiers were here to-day and gone to-morrow. Some took the 
same deep interest in the park that the park rangers do, but in most cases they were 
care free and unconcerned with the problems of protecting the reservation. It was al- 
ways necessary, even when the military forces were here, to employ a group of civilian 
scouts who Imew the park to care for the wild animals and to guide new troops to their 
outposts, the latter, unfortunately, an all too frequent duty, x 

KNOINBSBINO WOBK IV THB PABK. 

Since July 1, 1018, the superintendent has been vested with full powers of supervision 
of the improvement and maintenance of roads, trails, buildings, and all other engineering 
work, much of which was formerly exercised by a district engineer officer of the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army. In ouier words, control of the administration, 
protection, maintenance, and improvement of the park is now exercised by the superin- 
tendent for the first time since the early eighties. This centralization of authority In 
one head, with one office, has resulted in effecting several important economies, and has 
made it possible to correlate the various activities of the park in a peculiarly satisfac- 
tory and effective manner. The new organization is not entirely complete, and another 
year may elapse before everything is running with desired smoothness, but perfectly 
balanced operations are on the way. 

HKADQUABTBBS. 

Park headquarters are located af Mammoth Hot Springs, 5 miles from the northern 
entrance. Fifteen ranger stations are maintained at convenient points throughout the 
park, and these are connected with headquarters by 260 miles of telephone lines. 

The abandoned Fort Yellowstone buildings are now the headquarters structures. In 
one of these buildings the park office is maintained, but early next year we hope to re- 
model the bachelor officers* quarters in the old fort for use as an administration build- 
ing and museum. A museum here is a most needed institution in connection with the 
educational work of the Service, ai\4 should be established very soon. likewise the new 
administrative building will have a laige and fully equipped information office, v^h a 
sufficient supply of publications on the entire park system to meet all tourist inquiries. 

Park Ranger M. P. Skinner is now engaged in collecting specimens of geyser and hot- 
spring formations, mammals, birds, wild flowers, etc., for the museum exhibits. 

A member of tne ranger force is a deputy United States marshal for Wyoming, ana 
most of the park rangers are deputy State game wardens of Wyoming, Montana, and 
Idaho. 

JUBISDICTION OF OFFBNSBS. 

Exclusive jurisdiction of felonies and misdemeanors, including violations of the rule* 
and regulations, committed in Yellowstone Park is vested in the Federal Govemmeait. A 
resident United States commissioner has authority in cases of misdemeanor or violations 
of the regulations to impose fines up to $500, to sentence offenders to imprisonment of 
not exceeding six months, or to impose penalties of both fine and Imprisonment. In 
felony cases the commissioner has power to determine probable cause for holding a sumect, 
and he may hold him for trial by the United States District Court for Wyoming, when- 
ever a felony or misdemeanor not covered by the laws of the United States is committ^ 
in the park the laws of the State of Wyoming will govern the action of the court or conrt 
commissioner, as the case may be. , . ^ ^^ ._ < lon^ 

-Hon. Jolin W. Meldrum has been United States commissioner for the park since 189-1, 
when the Jurisdiction act of May 7, 1804, went into effect. 
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WEATHER BUBEAU. 

Reports of temperature, precipitation, wind, sunsliine, etc., have been furnished by the 
branch ofBce of the United States Weather Bureau, which is maintained at Mammoth 
Hot Springs. Such observations as are made here were supplemented by temperature 
and precipitation records made by the rangers at Norris, Riverside, Gallatin, Snake 
River, Lake, and Soda Butte ranger stations. The office was in charge of Mr. George E. 
Lawton, observer, until October 5, when he was relieved by Mr. Edgar Fletcher. 

The winter of 1918-19 was one of the most remarkable for mildness of weather on 
record. This is shown not only by weather reports of temperature, precipitation, etc., 
but by the fact that the winter was so open that it was not necessary to feed hay at any 
time to the wild animals. Trucks were able to travel the road betiween headquarters 
and Tower Falls all winter. Teams came in from the west entrance on January 15 
without shoveling snow ; the trucks went to Canyon as early as May 19. both of which 
are very unusual. 

BAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS TO PARK ENTRANCES. 

There are four principal gateways to Yellowstone National Park, and three are acces- 
sible by both train and automobile. The fourth has no train service. 

Northern gateway. — ^The northern or Gardiner gateway is reached via a Northern 
Pacific Railway branch line from Livingston, Mont. The Northern Pacific operated two 
trains a day over this branch during the season. Through Pullman service to and from 
both eastern and western points to the north gateway was maintained. The town of 
Gardiner Is situated on the park line, and is 53 miles from Livingston. 

An automobile highway follows the railroad. This road is a part of the Yellowstone 
Trail and the National Parks Highway, two great transcontinental routes. It is also a 
part of the three main routes to Glacier National Park, the Yellowstone-Glacier Bee-Line 
Highway via Livingston, White Sulphur Springs, and Great Falls ; the Geysers-to-Glaclers 
Highway via Livingston, Bozeman, and Helena ; and the Flathead Valley route via Liv- 
ingston, Butte, and Missoula. This northern approach road was In good repair most of 
the summer and part of It Is now being rebuilt under funds provided by Park County 
and the National Government under the Federal aid road act 

Eastern gateway. — The eastern or Cody srateway is reached by automobile service over 
an excellent highway maintained by the State and the National Park Service from the 
town of Cody, 55 miles from the park boundary. The railroad service to Cody is main- 
tained by the Chicago, Burlington & Qulncy Railroad, which operated two trains a day 
during the past season, making connections at Billings with trains of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern routes and at Billings and Frannle with its own trains for the 
East and Denver, respectively. Through Pullman service was maintained, which made 
travel to Cody particularly comfortable and convenient. • 

The automobile road between Cody and the Shoshone National Forest boundary, a dis- 
tance of 27 miles, was maintained by Park County, Wyo., and citizens of Cody until 
July 1, 1019, when the duty of maintaining this section was taken over by the State 
highway commission. The road through the Shoshone National Forest, a distance of 28 
miles, was maintained by the National Park Service in accordance with the provisions of 
the sundry civil appropriation act. This entire highway is a part of the Yellowstone 
Highway, which traverses Wyoming from Cheyenne to Cody and the park by way of 
Douglas, Casper, and ThermopoUs. It is also on the Black and Yellow Trail, a trans- 
continental route that is being greatly Improved and vigorously promoted at the present 
time. The Black and Yellow Trail crosses the Bighorn Mountains by way of the beautiful 
Ten Sleep Canyon. 

The Cody approach road has never been in better condition than It was during the past 
season, and, considering the exceedingly dry summer, the roads across the State of 
Wyoming were in very fair condition. 

In late July, accompanied by officers of the Glacier and Yellowstone Park transporta- 
tion companies and other parties Interested In the development of Interpark travel, I 
made a trip from the park neadquarters to Denver, a distance of 809 miles, in 30 hours 
and 45 minutes. 

Western gateway. — The western or Yellowstone gateway is reached by the Yellowstone 
Park branch of the Oregon Short Line Railway, which operated nightly during the past 
season an all-Pullman train, known as the Yellowstone Special. This train left Salt Lake 
In the early evening and arrived at the western gateway at 8 a. m. the next day. 

Automobile roads lead to this gateway from Utah and Idaho points and sections of 
the Montana State highway system approach this entrance by way of the Ruby Valley 
and Vlr^nia City, the Madison River Valley, and the Gallatin Valley. With the excep- 
tion of the road following the direct route from Ashton, Idaho, to Yellowstone, Mont., 
most of these highways were in good condition for automobile travel during the past 
summer. The road between Ashton and the park entrance, however, was in an extremely 
bad condition, and as a result many motorists made long detours in order to avoid this 
road. Plans are now under way to improve this bad approach road before the opening of 
next season 

Southern gateway. — ^The southern or Snake River entrance at the present time has no 
train service. Automobile roads lead to this entrance from Riverton and Lander, Wyo., 
by way of the Wind River and Twogwotee Pass ; from Rock Springs and Pinedale, Wyo., 
by way of the Hoback River and the Jackson Hole ; from the Teton Valley, Idaho, via 
Victor, Idaho, the terminus of the Teton Valley branch of the Oregon Sihort Line, and 
Teton Pass ; and from Ashton, Idaho, by way of Squirrel Meadows and the head of Jack- 
eon Lake, a road that is now in a state of disrepair. 

The Teton Pass road has been in excellent condition for travel throughout the summer. 
The Wind River and Hoback River routes have been passable for automobiles, but have 
not been very satisfactory for travel, due to the great amount of reconstruction work that 
has been carried on. It Is expected that both of these routes will be in a much better 
condition for travel next year. Both of them are being rebuilt under cooperative agree- 
ments between the State of Wyoming and the Federal Government, under the Federal-aid 
road act, the Forest Service also supplying funds from its highway appropriations. 

There are two other entrances which are becoming increasing important. 

141822—19 11 
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Northwestern gateway. — ^The northwestern or Gallatin entrance is reached by a road 
which leads from the thriving city of Bozeman through the superbly colored and beauti- 
fully carved gorge of the Gallatin River. This road is now being rebuilt with State, 
county, and Federal-aid funds, and when completed will doubtless become one of the 
most popular approaches to the park. 

NorthecLstem Gateway. — The northeastern or Cooke City entrance will be reached by 
a road which is being constructed from Red Lodge and Bearcreek, Mont. This new 
road will traverse the Beartooth Mountain Range, and will be a very scenic approach. 
I have no information as to when this road will probably be completed, but in all like- 
lihood it will be several years before it reaches the park boundary. In the meantime 
the Cooke City region is accessible from the northern entrance by way of the Lamar 
River Canyon and the canyon of Soda Butte Creek, on the park highway system. 

ROAD SYSTEM. 

There are 278.8 miles comprising the main highway system of the park and there are 
24.75 miles of secondary road within its boundaries. These roads, \^ith the distance be- 
tween junction points, are shown clearly on the attached map. 

In the Shoshone National Forest, east of the park, we are charged with maintaining 
28 miles of the main Cody approach road, and in that part of the Teton National Forest 
which is comprehended in the plan to extend the park boundaries we are required by 
law to maintain approximately 30 miles of the main highway leading to the southern 
entrance of the park. Should the park be enlarged, this obligation will extend to the 
upkeep of considerable additional mileage along the north side of the Buffalo Fork of 
the Snake River and the larger part of the road from Ashton, Idaho, toward the present 
southern entrance. 

The work that was performed on all of the roads under our control is outlined in 
another portion of this report. 

TRAIL SYSTEM. 

There are between 400 and 500 miles of trails in the park, over 400 of which are 
fairly well marked and over 300 miles of which are particularly good tourist trails. All 
of the trails are used by the rangers for fire patrols. 

The work accomplished in preparing this trail system is discussed in another part of 
this report, as are also the extensions of the trail system that ought to be undertaken 
in the early future. 

TRAVEL OP THE 1919 SEASON. 

All travel records of Yellowstone Nsitional Park were broken during the 1919 season. 
Never in the history of the park have so many people enjoyed its opportunities for 
recreation and sight-seeing as came here for that purpose this year. Furthermore, the 
tourists this season saw more of the park than usual ; there was a general tendency to 
cover all of the main roads and make as many side trips as possible. 

The spring conditions for travel were good. Snow left the roads earlier than usual, 
and on the opening day of the season, June 20, the main belt line and all of the en- 
trance roads were open to public use. The first day of the season saw the hotels and 
permanent camps filled to tlieir capacity, and this condition coiftlnued until practically 
the close of the season on September 20. 

On August 5, 1919, 1,255 tourists entered the park, the greatest number entering in any 
on- day in the history of the Yellowstone. The greatest number of private automobiles 
entering in one day was 202, on August 4, 1919. 

It is with a feeling of pride and happiness that I call attention to the increase in 
the use of the trails of the park during the year. The people who toured the park with 
pack trains all expressed themselves as highly pleased with their trips. They all 
had wonderful opportunities to see the wild animals under the best conditions, and, 
of course, they enjoyed thrilling rides through scenic regions that are hardly surpassed 
in any national park. Most of the trail parties also covered the proposed extension south 
of the park, including the Teton Mountains. 

The aggregate number of persons visiting the park during the year ended October 12, 
1919, was 62,261. The following tables show some very interesting analyses of this 
travel figure : 

Travel Vy different entrances. 

From the north, via Gardiner, Mont 22, 786 

From the west, via Yellowstone, Mont 23, 668 

From the east, via Cody, Wyo 13, 455 

From the south, via Moran, Wyo 2, 462 

Total - 62, 261 

Yellowstone Park Transportation Oo. 

Entering via the northern entrance 9, 353 

Entering via the western entrance 8, 897 

Entering via the eastern entrance 3, 025 

21, 275 

Making trips with private transportation. 

With automobiles, paid and complimentary 37, 724 

With automobiles, second trip 2, 162 

With motor cycles 56 

With licensed saddle and pack trains 129 

With miscellaneous facilities, including out-of-season visitors to the park. 915 

1.100 

Grand total 62,261 
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Private axUomcbUe travel. 



its 

Entering via the northern entrance 
Ent^ing via the western entrance . 
Entering via the eastern entrance . . 
Entering via the southern entrance 

Total 



161 



Tourists. 




39,886 



Motor cycle travel. 



Tourists. 




Entering via the northern entrance . a. 

Entering via the western entrance 

Entering via the eastern entrance 

Total 



The following tables are given for the purpose of comparing the travel of this season 
with the number of visitors entering the park in 1918, the war season ; 1917, the season 
o[ average travel since the admission of automobiles to the park ; and 1915, the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition season. These tables give in the first column the number of auto- 
mobiles and in the case of the 1918 and 1919 statistics the number of motor cycles enter- 
ing the park ; in the second column the number of visitors to the park is shown by refer- 
ence to entrances, those entering via Soda Butte ranger station, or the northeast gate- 
way, being listed with the eastern-entrance visitors ; the next column shows the number 
of visitors reaching the north, west, and east entrances by rail ; and the last column 
gives the total number of visitors by entrances. 



Entrance. 


Private transpor- 
tation. 


By rail. 


Total 
visitors. 




Cars. 


Visitors. 


1919. 
North 


3,498 

3,792 

2,860 

623 


13,433 
14,661 
10,430 
2,462 


9,353 
8,897 
3,025 


22,788 


West 


23,558 


East 


13,455 


South 


2,462 








Total 


1 10,773 


40,986 


21,275 


62,261 




1918. 
North : 


1,528 

1,943 

1,128 

135 


6,027 

7,566 

«4,114 

542 


1,537 

1,136 

353 


7,564 


West 


8,702 


East 


4,467 


South 


542 








Total 


•4,734 


18,249 


3,026 


21,275 






1917. 
North 


1,994 

2,258 

1,353 

98 


7,645 

9,055 

4 5,061 

356 


5,774 
5,635 
1,874 


13,419 


West 


14,690 


East 


6,935 


South . 


356 








Total 


5,703 


22,117 


13,283 


35,400 






1915. 
North 


366 
392 
193 

8 


3,094 

2,795 

1,198 

331 


14,369 

29,756 

352 


17,463 

32,551 

1,550 


West 


East 


South 


331 








Total 


958 


7,418 


44,477 


51,895 





1 Includes 36 motorcycles carrying 56 passengers. 

* Includes 66 pec^Ie entering via the northeastern gateway. 
s Includes 16 motorcpcles carrying 25 passetigers. 

* Includes 104 pec^le entering via the northeastern gateway. 
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Statement showing automobile travel by States, season of 1919. 





North. 


West. 


East. 


South. 


Total. 


Name of State. 


Cars. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Cars. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Cars. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Cars. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Cars. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Alabama 










1 

19 

9 

258 

69 
6 
1 
3 
2 

77 

31 
160 

13 

176 

3 

10 

289 

1 

11 
1 

42 


2 
73 
13 

866 

202 
17 
5 

14 
10 

313 
98 

501 
47 

991 
10 
46 

962 

7 

31 

6 

163 






1 

26 

35 

342 

387 

11 

3 

10 

8 

161 

62 

262 

1,356 

'226 

4 

17 

2,859 

5 

20 

13 

88 

11 

146 

149 

73 

17 

11 

.4 

20 

356 

163 

185 

110 

246 

48 

2 

185 

105 

12 

804 

4 

3 

496 

120 

878 

4 

4 

78 

1 

1 


2 


Arkansas 


1 
3 

24 

105 

2 

1 

5 

2 

67 

22 

93 

44 

17 

1 

2 

1,706 

3 

4 

1 

38 

11 

16 

109 

30 

2 

3 

1 

1 

47 

125 

78 

38 

88 

19 

2 

101 

7 

1 

16 

4 

1 

260 

79 

48 


4 

6 

91 

322 

7 

3 

16 

5 

228 

81 

353 

108 

66 

5 

7 

6,412 

9 

14 

2 

148 

41 

61 

382 

91 

4 

11 

2 

4 

174 

613 

296 

115 

343 

51 

5 

328 

19 

4 

59 

8 

3 

862- 

287 

172 


4 

12 

64 

204 

3 

1 

2 

4 

12 

9 

6 

1,066 

25 


10 
68 
189 
714 
12 
2 
7 

14 
38 
33 
64 
4,205 
132 


1 

11 
6 
9 


2 
49 
20 
27 


89 
126 


Arizona 


Colorado 


1 166 


California 


1*265 


CoTinecticut 


' 36 


Delaware 






10 


Florida 






37 


Georgia 






29 


Illinds. 


6 


18 


697 




212 


Iowa 


3 
232 

8 


8 

959 

29 


916 
5 319 


Idaho 




'sis 


Kentucky 


15 


Louisiana 


5 
860 
1 
4 
11 
3 


14 
3,021 
4 
15 
36 
10 






67 


Montana 


6 


22 


10 417 


Maryland 


20 


Massachusetts 

Maine 


1 


2 


62 
44 


Michigan 


6 


17 


328 


Mississippi 


41 


MissouH". 


30 
8 
6 
4 
3 
1 

18 

34 

7 

24 

16 

140 

5 




104 
18 
30 
14 
13 
2 
62 

126 
26 

114 
56 

618 
16 


96 
32 
36 
11 
4 
1 


381 
120 
123 
47 
18 
2 


3 


13 


569 


Minnesota 


620 


New York 


1 


4 


248 


New Mexico 


65 


New Jersey 

New Hampshire 

Nevada 


1 
1 
1 
12 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 


5 
2 
6 

47 
9 
8 
9 

12 
4 


47 

8 

62 


Nebraska 


263 
29 
80 
63 
15 
23 


990 
120 
376 
139 
40 
84 


1,337 
668 
794 


North Dakota 

Oklahoma 


Ohio 


319 


Oregon 


913 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


155 

5 


South Dakota 

Texas 


7 

20 

2 

660 


20' 

57 

8 

2,856 


76 
77 
7 
11 


255 

265 

22 

43 


1 

1 

2 

117 


2 

6 

9 

480 


605 
347 


Tennessee 


43 


Utah 


3,438 

s 


Virginia 




1 

175 

8 

42 


4 
676 
33 
139 


1- 

68 

32 

693 

4 


6 

216 

116 

2,739 

12 






12 


Washington 


3 

1 
95 


9 

2 

337 


1,762 
438 




Wyoming 


3,387 
12 


WestVh;ginia 


District (?iblumbia. . . 


2 
44 


3 
169 


2 
26 


6 
113 






8 


Canada 


8 

1 


22 
2 






304 


Canal Zone 






2 


Denmark 











1 


2 


2 


















Total 


3 273 


11 AQA 


3,525 

tates... 


13,667 


2,793 


10,104 


638 


2,119 


10,129 
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37,684 


Complimentary cars, 
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complimentary 
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40 








691 
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torists, c 


issifled t 
lassified 


y States 
and unc 








2,162 


lassified 










Grand total. 


10,737 


39,886 











AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR-CYCLE FEES. 

A fee of $7.50 was charged for automobile tickets of passage and $2.50 for motor-cycle 
tickets of passage, which were good for the entire season. Complimentary tickets were 
issued to officials of adjoining States or counties and to officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment visiting the park officially. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The above tables disclose the most interesting fact that of the grand total of 62,261 
visitors to the park approximately two-thirds came here in their private automobiles. 
Of these probably 60 per cent brought with them their own camp equipment, and in 
most cases used and appreciated our special camp grounds, where wood, water, toilet 
facilities, and, at Mammoth Hot Springs, electric lights were furnished without charge. . 

At times during the summer these camp grounds were overcrowded, and before the 
opening of next season they must be expanded and new areas opened for this use. Liike- 
wise, more wood must be provided, and a considerable sum of money must be expended 
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in improving the water and sanitation facilities. The popularity of these camps fully 
warrants their development on a large scale. 

Of the 18,679 tourists who came to the park by rail and utilized the facilities of the 
Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., making the complete park tour, 10,442 were accom- 
modated at the hotels and 8,237 at the permanent camps. I have no data as to the 
accommodations furnished to people who made short trips in the park or toured only a 
part of the reservation with the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. This group of 
visitors numbered 2,596. Likewise we have not been able to compile statistics of the 
number of private motorists who secured accommodations at the hotels and permanent 
camps, but, as I have stated, it is estimated that about 60 per cent of these visitors 
brought their own camp equipment with them. This is a conservative estimate, hence 
not more than fifteen or sixteen thousand individual automobilists purchased meals or 
lodgings or both at the hotels and camps. 

The total meals and lodgings furnished at the hotels and camps during the season 
were as follows : 



MeaLs. Lodgings. Total. 



Hotels: 

Mammoth Hotel 

Old Faithful Inn 

Canyon Hotel 

Totals 

Permanent camps: 

Mammoth Cfamp 

GeyserisCamp 

Canyon Camp 

Lake (emergency camp only). . 
Camp Roosevelt (Tower Falls) 

Totals 



54,210 
61,218 
81,898 



197,326 

39,718 

48,816 

60,479 

1,735 

4,091 



154,839 



17,797 
18,630 
29,596 



66,023 

14,481 
16,251 
17,115 
1,376 
1,615 



50,838 



72,007 
79,848 
111,494 



263,349 

54,199 
65,067 
77,594 
3,111 
5,706 



205,677 



SEHVIC'B TO THE PUBLIC. 

At times during the season the hotels and camps were filled to overflowing, and there 
were occasions when people had to be turned away from the establishments at the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, despite the fact that both the hotel and camp at this 
point are much larger than the plants at Mammoth Hot Springs, Upper Geyser Basin, 
and Lake Yellowstone. This was due to congestion at the canyon owing to lack of 
accommodations at the lake. Nevertheless, remarkably good service was furnished to 
the public by both the hotel and camp companies, and few complaints regarding unsatis- 
factory treatment at the hands of these companies have been made to my office or to 
the Service, so far as I have been advised. 

That service should have been so uniformly satisfactory is especially worthy of note, 
because both the hotels and camps had great difficulty in securing and keeping sufficient 
competent help to operate their several plants. Time and again during the summer they 
were almost brought to the point of closing the doors of one or more resorts, due to lack 
of enough assistance to keep thom in operation. Laundry help was particularly hard to 
secure. 

LAKE HOTEL AND PERMANENT CAMP. 

This discussion leads naturally to the situation at Lake Yellowstone, where the hotel 
and permanent camp were both closed during the season. In the first place, they were 
not in proper condition to open. Many necessary repairs had to be made to the hotel, 
and the permanent camp was in reality out of existence. The latter was torn down 
in the autumn of 1917 in preparation for the building of a complete new plant. A new 
central structure was begun, but snow caused the eariy cessation of work, and of cours'» 
war conditions prevented rebuilding last year. It would have been impossible to have 
rebuilt the camp during the spring of 1919. 

But quite aside from the physical difficulties in the way of opening the lake resorts, 
the labor situation was such that it would have been practically impossible to have 
secured crews for either place. 

Work is in progress now on the rebuilding of the Lake Camp, and the hotel is under- 
going extensive repairs, with a view to full operations next season. An exceedingly 
attractive log building of ample proportions is being constructed at the camp. This will 
be used as a dining room and lobby, and will be in most respects more interesting and 
attractive than any building in the park except Old Faithful Inn and the Canyon Hotel. 
A new kitchen, new comfort stations with flush toilets, and a general rearrangement of 
tents will constitute the bulk of the other improvements that will be made in this camp 
before next season. 

At the Lake Hotel the improvements that will be the most noteworthy will include a 
porte-cochdre in front of the central entrance of the hotel, built with faithful adherence 
to the colonial architecture of the hotel itself. The old porch floors will be replaced by 
concrete walks, and the grounds in front of the hotel will be improved by planting. 

Taken in connection with the new store that will be built vt the lake by C. A. 
Hamilton and the new filling station of the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., the 
improvements at this point will go far toward making it the most popular tourist resort 
of the park. The establishment of a large, new public automobile camp is another 
project that we hope to complete next year at this point, and if authorized a new ranger 
station and information office will also be erected here. 



SPECIAL CAMP SERVICE. 



The Yellowstone Park Camping Co. operated its Camp Roosevelt near Lost Creek in 
the Tower Palls region during July and August and accommodated a considerable 
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number of people who sought service in that scenic section of the parlc. This camp Is 
destined to be very popular as a fishing and riding resort. It is in the neighborhood 
of some of the best fishing waters of the parlc, and is a radiation point for numerous 
very interesting trails. 

During the summer it likewise furnished emergency service to tourists at the tempo- 
rary camp it maintained at Yellowstone Lake in connection with the construction of its 
new camp buildings. 

TBANSPOBTATION SEnVICB. 

\ 

The Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. maintained first-class service to and from 
all park gateways, connecting with regular trains at Cody, Wyo., and Gardiner and Yel- 
lowstone, Mont., and in addition operated cars regularly twice a week in both directions 
between Upper Geyser Basin and B. D. Sheffield's Teton Lodge, at Moran, near the upper 
part of the Jackson Hole. A total of 414 tourists availed themselves of this Jackson 
Hole trip, and apparently all came back enthusiastically in favor of placing the magnifi- 
cent Teton Mountains in the park, as contemplated by pending legislation. 

During the summer the transportation company had in service 100 ten-passanger auto- 
mobiles and 17 seven-passenger touring cars, and with all of this equipment it was often 
necessary to operate them on double shifts in order to move all of the people who 
wanted to travel In the park. Arrangements are now being made tp increase this 
equipment materially before the opening of next season. 

Garage, gasoline, and oil, and repair service was maintained by this company at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Upper Geyser Basin, Lake, and Grand Canyon. 

Considerable trouble was experienced during the early part of the season in con- 
trolling the operation of the eats of the transportation line on the park highways. Many 
of the drivers of the cars were careless and irresponsible, and refused to observe the 
rules and regulations. These were dismissed or punished or had both penalties meted 
out to them as fast as they could be caught and brought to headquarters. Others per- 
sisted in the idea that they had the right of way on the roads and were constantly 
compelling private motorists to let them pass, even though they were not behind their 
schedule nor had other good reason for moving ahead. It took some weeks to get all 
of these drivers to understand that they had to submit to r^ulation. that they did not 
have the right of way, that they had to respect the rights of the private motorist, and 
that they had to exercise the utmost care of the lives and property in their hands. In 
extenuation of the offenses of some of these boys, it may be said that they had Just 
been discharged from the aviation and motor-truck services of the Army and found 
driving passenger cars over the park roads too simple a task. Even when going at 
high speed they could not realize that there was any danger or that any passenger might 
feel timid. 

INFORMATION SERVICE. 

An information desk was maintained in the superintendent's office during the tourist 
season, and was visited by many tourists. Here were sold Geological Survey contour 
maps of the park and certain park pamphlets, and information circulars of the various 
national parks and other literature of value to the public were distributed free of 
charge. The Government information circular is a very popular pamphlet of inestimable 
value to travelers. It is in great demand, and its publication and free distribution 
should under all circumstances be continued. Automobile maps and circulars of informa- 
tion of other parks were also distributed in considerable quantities. 

Automobile maps and information pamphlets relating to Yellowstone Park were also 
distributed by rangers at each entrance to the park, and a sticker with important regula- 
tions printed on it, together with a warning about forest fires printed in brilliant red ink, 
was pasted on the wind shields of all cars coming into the park. 

At his Tower Falls photographic studio Mr. J. E. Haynes maintained a free informa- 
tion bureau for the benefit of the public. 

MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE. 

Mr. J. E. Haynes, official photographer, operated picture shops at Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Upper Geyser Basin, and Tower Falls, and also photograpn stands in all hotels 
and camps. His film developing and printing department was heavily patronized by 
kodak users. 

General stores were maintained at Upper Geyser Basin and at Lake Outlet by Mr. 
€. A. Hamilton, and similar establishments were maintained by Mr. George Whittaker at 
Mammoth Hot Springs and at Canyon. Mesdames Pryor and Trlschman operated a 
curio store and ice-cream parlor at Mammoth Hot Springs. 

At Upper Geyser Basin, Mr. Henry P. Brothers operated the Geyser Baths. He 
reports that 8,499 persons used these baths, of whom 1,547 were park employees. 

All of these enterprises gave unusually satisfactory service to the public, and com- 
plaints of improper treatment of visitors were few. 

ROAD PAVEMENT NDBDBD. 

The road system of the park was subjected to worse wear and tear this year than 
ever l)efore. The lack of rain caused the roads to keep in a thoroughly dry condition, 
and with the sun constantly shining sprinkling on the sections of the highways that are 
subject to this treatment was not as effective as usual in holding down the dust. Further- 
more, winds were frequent and in the course of the summer considerably impaired cer- 
tain sections of the road by blowing off top surfacing material. 

The tremendously heavy motor travel, of course, was the agency that impaired the 
road system most. As the statistics already quoted show, 10,737 private automobiles 
toured the park this season. Let us assume that the equivalent of 2,500 more cars 
were operated by the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., making a total of 13,237 
pleasure cars on the roads during the summer. Let us further make the conservative 
estimate that these cars traveled over 200 miles of the road system. Using these figures 
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to determine the use of the roads, we find that the total travel for the season was 
2,647,400 motor miles. As there were 62,261 tourists in the park during the summer, 
the passenger miles traveled were 12,453,200 — a stupendous travel for a road system 
that has practically no permanent or semipermanent surfacing of any kind. Some 
stretches of the road are graveled, and part of the west approach is surfaced with oil 
macadam, but these sections are such a small part of the whole that they might well 
be omitted from consideration. ^, ^^ 

As I have stated, the traffic figures under discussion are very conservative. They do 
not include hundreds of motor miles of truck hauling, considerable motor-cycle use and 
an amount of horse-drawn traffic that is hardly negligible. Other factors should be 
considered, too, in determining the full use of this road system, but I have given enough 
data to make it perfectly clear that we must soon begin the paving of at least the main 
belt-line highways, if they are to be expected to be kept in condition for the enornlous 
traffic of the future that is inevitable. ^ ^ ^ 

In the long run paving will be cheaper and infinitely more satisfactory. The worst 
section of the belt line should be paved first, then a program covering the pavement of 
other parts of this main road system should be undertaken. Such a program would 
require several years to execute, but as it progresses the cost of maintaining the system 
would be considerably reduced each year. 

It would be a splendid step to begin the paving next year under an appropriation of. 
say, $100,000. In this connection it may oe recalled that in the sundry civil act of 
June 12, 1917, the following appropriation was made for Yellowstone Park, which 
would seem to indicate that Congress Intended to have at least the main belt line paved : 
" For resurfacing and for finishing the belt line with oil macadam, $20,000." 

ROAD MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEM*BNT. 

During the past year the work of repairing and improving the road system has been 
entirely under the control of the National Park Service, and has been executed under 
the direction of the superintendent of the park and engineers of the bureau. 

In the fall of 1918 general road construction and maintenance was continued as late 
as the weather conditions permitted, and in the spring of 1919 small crews made neces- 
sary repairs to roads and oridges. Some sprinkling was done in June, but the system 
was not entirely organized until the early part of July. Owing to the extreme dryness 
of the season, many sources of water supply failed, thus making it necessary to place 
double tanks on two of our 5-ton trucks to make sprinkling possible where water was 
not available. For three weeks in August the road crews, except those on sprinkling 
duty, were used in forest-fire fiehting. compelling a cessation of all work of repairing 
and improving the highways. Most of the work of the season was therefore confined to 
ordinary maintenance and repair activities with much interruption and costly moving 
and changing of camps, corrals, and equipment. 

The foflowing Is a brief summary of the work accomplished along these lines, together 
with some construction work performed since the date of the last report : 

Main Belt Line. — On the main belt line, in addition to ordinary repair and upkeep, 
including sprinkling, the following work was accomplished : 

On the Mammoth to Norrls Road 3 miles of graveling was completed, 2 miles on the 
Norrls end, and the remaining mile at Beaver Lake and at Indian Creek. 

Four miles from the lake on the Thumb to Lake Road, 1,500 feet of road was reshaped 
and graveled. 

At the canyon the approaches to the Chittenden Bridge were Improved, and the sharp 
turns In the Artist Point Road were removed. 

Three miles of the Dunraven Pass Road were widened and the bad turns improved. 
Four fills were made over culverts. Two concrete culverts, each 4 by 6 by 42 feet long, 
were constructed. Six concrete culverts were lengthened about 13 feet to carry, the 
fills. One hundred and twenty feet of 18-lpch galvanized -Iron culverts were installed and 
180 feet of 24-inch. The remaining work to be done on the Dunraven Pass Road In- 
cludes the making of fills over deep ravines Into which concrete culverts have been 
placed and widening 1 mile of road, most of which Is rockwork. 

At Geode Creek and Elk Creek, on the Tower Falls Road, fills were made over concrete 
culverts built in 1917. 

The large steel bridge over Cascade Creek at the canyon was painted and redecked. 
The steel span over the Gardiner River, the arch over Tower Creek, and the steel bridge 
at the Montana- Wyoming State line on the north entrance road were painted and repair^. 

North cupproach. — In October proposals were opened for the construction of three- 
fourths of a mile of road around the Gardiner Slide on the opposite side of the Gardiner 
River from the old road. The contract was awarded to Gibbons & Reed, who commenced 
work on November 1. The contract quantities were 42,000 cubic yards of excavation, 
of which a large percentage was rock, 590 cubic yards of reinforced concrete, 800 cubic 

?ards of loose-rock wall. Also Included in the contract was the wrecking of one 75- 
oot span steel bridge and replacing It on newly constructed abutments. The above con- 
tract work totaled $42,084.84. In addition to the contract work $19,356.20 was ex- 
pended In graveling the road, salvaging two steel bridges, and providing protection 
against the slide damming the Gardiner River. It is no doubt the proper solution of the 
slide problem, and is from all appearances a guarantee against any future trouble from 
this source. This new piece of road was opened for travel on April 14, and was entirely 
finished before June 1. 

West approach. — Nine and one-half miles of this road from the west boundary have 
been finished during the past four years with oil macadam. Of this, the first 5 miles are 
In excellent condition, the oiled surface being 18 feet wide and showing little signs of 
wear. On the remaining 4J miles the surface Is only 10 feet wide and In many places 
is raveling and breaking badly, so that the general condition Is poor. The remaining 
4 miles have not been surfaced, but the road Is in good condition. No repairs to the 
macadam, owing to the labor shortage and lack of funds, were made this year, but it is 
imperative, in order to save the remaining part of the road, that these repairs be made 
next year. 

East approach {in the park). — Very light grader work, ditching for drainage and 
repairs to wooden culverts was the extent of the work done on this road. The Fishing 
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Bridge over the Yellowstone River at th€5 Lake Outlet was repaired. All damaged and 
missing piles were replaced, and an ice break of piling was constructed upstream from 
each bent of the bridge. 

East appro<ich (in the Shoshone National Forest). — ^The 28 miles of the Cody approach 
road in the Shoshone National Forest was maintained in excellent repair. General bridge 
and road upkeep was continued throughout the season. Unfinished repairs to revetments 
damaged by the washouts of the spring of 1918 were completed. One king post bridge, 
with 30-foot span, was erected of logs to replace the old wooden bridge over Gunbarrel 
Creek. Approaches to the Qrinnell Creek Bridge were made, and the road one-fourth 
mile eastward was widened, and the alignment improved. 

South appro€Lch (in the park). — Light bridge and road repairs were made in July. 
There are over 200 wooden culverts on this road, the poorest of which will be replaced by 
galvanized-iron culverts next year. 

South approach {in the Teton National Forest). — A small crew made light bridge and 
road repairs from the south boundary of the park to the neighborhood of Moran. Three 
and one-half miles of road in the vicinity of the Pilgrim Creek Bridge were improved, and 
the necessary culverts installed. Ten feet of the concrete decking on the north end of 
the Snake River Bridge was replaced. At Moran 4,700 linear feet of road was graveled 
10 feet wide and 6 inches deep. 

Cooke City Road. — The large steel bridge over the Yellowstone River was painted. 
Light bridge and road repairs, with a few minor grade improvements, were made from 
the Tower Falls Junction to Pebble Creek. We also made a survey for a new bridge site 
over the Lamar River. 

TRAIL BBPAIBS. 

Two small crews with pacft transportation were employed most of the summer, except 
when the work was interrupted to take care of forest lires, in cutting out fallen timber, 
and making slight repairs to grades and corduroys on trails so as to render them passable 
for saddle horses. The total number of miles gone over was as follows : 

Miles. 

Lamar River-Mary Bay Trail 48 

Upper Yellowstone Trail , 85 

South Boundary Trail 33 

Willow-Park-Riverside Trail 27 

Riverside-Fountain Trail 15 

Hellroaring-Slough Creek Trail (part) 8 

Slough Creek Trail 15 

Shoshone Trail 16 

Do 20 

Total 217 

SIGNS. 

The metal signs purchased last year showinj? road junctions and milepost signs were 
placed on posts made of old IJ-inch pipe, painted. Many of the signs showing names of 
objects of interest, trails, etc., have not yet been placed, due to lack of skilled labor for 
this work. 

XELEI'HONB AND TELEGRAPH LINES. 

Of the 269 miles of grounded telephone and telegraph lines maintained by this office in 
the park. 207 miles underwent quite extensive repairs during the past season, as follows : 



From— 


To~ 


fiiles. 


Character of repairs. 


Headquarters 


Gardiner 


5 
48 
31 
19 

7 
23 
16 
35 

23 


Poles reset; wires tightened. 


Do 


Upper Basin 


Do. 


Canyon... 


Thumb 


Do. 


Lake Junction 


Sylvan Pass 


Heavy repairs for first 18 miles. * mile new 
line relocated to avoid snowslides through 
the Sylvan Pass. 

Light repairs. 


S vlvan Pass - . 


East entrance 


ThiiiTib of L&ke 


South entrance 


Do. 


Firehold Cascades 


West entrance 


Do. 


Headquarters 


Soda Butte Station 

Gallatin Road 


Reset all poles for 29 miles and ti^tened 


Swan Lake Flats . . . 


wires; balance 6 miles light repairs. 
Poles reset; wire tightened. 









Connection was made with the Western Union Telegraph lines in April, 1019. by 
attaching to the wire in the park leased by the Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. This gives 
us a connection for our official messages directly from our office to Helena, Mont., instead 
of having to file them at the hotel in summer and telephone them to Gardiner in the 
winter. 

The whole telephone and telegraph system in the park ought to be reorganized on a 
scale that will provide adequate service by the Government at reasonable rates for all 
concessioners and the public. The maintenance of a telephone line in the park is neces- 
sarily expensive. At least one-half of our 269 miles of line runs through timber, most of 
which is lodge-pole pine, which is easily uprooted by winds, and much damage occurs 
from fallen timber. The timber available in the park for poles is almost worthless, and 
lasts in the ground but a few years, necessitating rebuilding frequently. If all lines ia 
the park can be consolidated under Park Service control, their use by all interests wilt 
warrant the expense of more substantial construction, with consequent improved and 
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cheaper service. At present the Government line serves the camping company and con- 
nects our headquarters with ranger stations, road camps in summer, and with the rail- 
road station and business houses in Gardiner. 

A separate wire connects at the north entrance with the Mountain States Telegraph & 
Telephone Co.'s long distance line. Our lines are connected through a 50-drop switch- 
board, with power ringer, to 48 telephones at headquarters. 20 on park lines, and 8 in the 
village of Gardiner, and in summer reaches all hotels in the park through the hotel com- 
panjrs switchboard at Mammoth Hot Springs. 

BUILDINGS AND OTHER STRDCTUBBS. 

At headquarters one double set of officers' quarters in the abandoned fort was converted 
into tlat8 suitable for four families. 

One of the large stone Cavalry stables was remodeled to accommodate the blacksmith 
shop, machine shop, and garage. 

The ports in the Gardiner gateway arch were closed and sealed up, making a temporary 
automobile-checking station. 

Two small frame buildings were erected about 1 mile south from Gardiner, for use as 
temporary storehouses for T. N. T. which was received from the surplus stock of the War 
Department. At one time we - had 200,000 pounds of this explosive stored in these 
buildings. 

Two camps were developed for use of private camping parties traveling in automobiles 
at Mammoth Hot Springs. The first one that was improved consists of the old wagon 
sheds near Mammoth Camp. Here open fireplaces were built for cooking, flush toilets 
with sewer connections installed, and the grounds lighted by electricity, and first-class 
water piped in. The second was developed later under the hill in the edge of the timber 
by the lower house, where the ground was cleared of fallen timber and debris, running 
water was piped to the grounds, and earth closets provided. 

The Bechler River ranger station in the southwest corner of the park was painted, and 
a new root cellar was built, all by labor of the regular ranger force. 

A new snowshoe cabin was built on Maple Creek by the rangers at Riverside Station 
late in the fall of 1918. 

About 3i miles of fence inclosing the fields at the Buffalo Farm, on the Lamar River, 
were rebuilt with new posts, and the corrals, shoots, and squeeze necessary in handling 
the large herd of tame buffalo were also rebuilt. 

LANDSCAPB WORK. 

A vista was cut through the woods from the Tower Falls-Mammoth Hot Springs Road' 
in order that beautiful Wraith Falls might be opened to the view of tourists traveling over 
this road. ^ ^ , » ._ 

Another vista was cut below the Upper Basin-Thumb Road in order that Duck Lake 
might be better observed by passing visitors. This lake is a perfect gem in a setting of 
dense forests, and the vista that opened it to public gaze was much appreciated. 

On the Mammoth Hot Springs formation much dead wood and other debris were re- 
moved, making a great improvement in the appearance of some of the terraces, among 
them Angel Terrace, one of the most remarkable and beautiful terraces of the Mammoth 
Hot Springs district. ^ « ». ^ 

All of this work was done under the supervision of Landscape Engineer Punchard, 
who also directed some landscape work at the Mammoth Camp and at other resorts in the 
park. 

WATER SUPPLY AND POWER PLANT. 

Water system. — The water supply furnishing park headquarters at Maxnmoth Hot 
Springs, including all concessioners, park employees. Mammoth Hotel, and Mammoth. 
Camp, with water for domestic purposes, watering lawns, and for running the power plant 
is drawn from Panther Creek and Gardiner River, 7 miles south, and from Glen Creek, 
4 miles south. At the mouth of Panther Creek are located two concrete diversion dams 
and head gates, which divert the water for 18,480 linear feet north through reinforced- 
concrete pipe 24 to 27 inches In diameter to the head of Golden Gate, where it is emptied 
into Glen Creek. At a distance of 7,200 feet downstream the water Is again taken from 
the stream by a diversion dam and head gate and is carried In vitrified pipe varying in size 
from 18 to 24 inches in diameter to the main reservoirs. This is a concrete structure 
pentagonal in shape, in size about 181 by 105 feet, and 10 feet deep at the lowest point, 
located just across the road from the largest terrace of the Mammoth Hot Springs. Its 
capacity is 2,025,000 gallons. This storage capacity is supplemented by the old reservoir 
which is located immediately adjoining and above the main one, of earth construction, 
capacity 2,000,000 gallons, filled by the overflow from the main reservoir. For domestic 
uses, watering lawns, etc., the water is carried by mains to the buildings and grounds, so 
arranged that they can be connected directly with the reservoir, or connection can be made 
with a smaller reservoir some distance higher and southward, thus giving higher pressure 
in case of fire. The watershed Is guarded from contamination to the extent of prohibiting 
camping on it, and tests of this water have shown it to be reasonably pure. 

The hotel company has an adequate water supply at all of its hotels in the park. But 
the supply for the camps at Upper Basin and Canyon is neither adequate nor satisfactory 
from several standpoints, and there is much to be done to develop a good supply of pure 
water at these points, as well as several others where it is desirable to establish public 
camps for use of tourists traveling in their own automobiles. .. „ ^ « . 

Power plant. — ^Water is conducted from our two reservoirs at Mammoth Hot Springs to 
the hydroelectric power plant through a penstock 26 inches in diameter, 2,000 feet long, 
with a drop of 310 feet, made of riveted sheet steel laid mostly on top of the ground and 

? tainted. This penstock is so connected and supplied with valves that water can be used 
rom either or both reservoirs. The power plant is housed in a modern building of rein- 
forced-concrete structure with tile roof, concrete floors, steam heated, and lighted with 
electricity. The main building is 31 by 76 feet in size, with a wing 11 by 46 feet for 
housing the penstock and control valves, and a concrete tail race and weir. The water 
is delivered to three De Olier turbines with Frances runners, each rated at 280 horsepower 
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under 300 feet head and 900 revolutions per minute. The speed is governed by Lombard 
type lf~l governors. These turbines are directly connected to three Westinghouse re- 
volving field alternators, each 8-phase, 60-cycle, 150 kilowatts. 2,300 volt, 37.7 amperes 
per terminal. The exciters are also Westinghouse belted to main alternators, each having 
a capacity of 8 kilowatts at 126 volts. The switchboard is a modem one, with voltage 
regulators, oil switches, and necessary instruments. A small machine shop with power 
lathe, emery wheel, and air compressor In connection with power room makes it a very 
•complete plant. 

This plant furnishes electric current for lighting all buildings at Mammoth Hot Springs, 
including the Mammoth Hotel and Mammoth Camp. The extensive grounds at head- 
quarters are also lighted from this plant by means of eighty 90-watt tungsten lamps, ar- 
ranged in series of 20, with shunt coils. It also furnishes power to our shops and those of 
the transportation company. The total production of the plant for the past year was 
143,860-kilowatt hours. This production is limited at times by supply of water, but is 
sufficient for all needs up to the present date. The power lines and street-lighting fixtures 
which have been in constant use since 1903 are showing wear and will have to be replaced 
within a year or two. 

Other electric plants for lighting purposes are maintained In the park by the Yellow- 
stone Park Hotel Co. at Old Faithful Inn and Canyon Hotel, both run oy steam power, and 
by the Yellowstone Park Camping Co. for lighting Canyon Camp, run by a gasoline engine 
which also pumps water to the camp from Yellowstone River. 

ICB. 

During the past winter 287 tons of ice was harvested at Mammoth by regular park 
employees and stored. 

LAKBS AND IRBIOATION. 

I am advised that there are several irrigation projects under consideration which pro- 
pose to raise the water in Lake Yellowstone and Lewis, Shoshone, and Heart Lakes, as well 
as flood the basins of the Falls and Bechler Rivers in the southewest corner of the park, 
all of the water to be stored thereby to be used in Idaho. It is understood that it is pro- 
posed to take the Yellowstone Lake water through the Continental Divide in tunnels. 

I am not advised as to the use that will be made of this water, but I know that these 
lakes and basins can not be used as storage reservoirs without seriously injuring the 
scenic beauty of Yellowstone Park and greatly impairing, for generations to come, its 
usefulness as a national playground. Furthermore, this commercialization of its waters 
would constitute a precedent for encroachment of other Interests that have been held 
away from the park since early days. Once the park is opened to exploitation of its nat- 
ural resources, anything may afterwards liappen to it. 

FISH COMMISSIONDB'S VISI^. 

For the purpose of making a careful study of the fish supply of Yellowstone National 
Park and to ascertain by personal inspection what ought to be done to extend and improve 
the opportunities for catching fish in the waters of the park. Dr. H. M. Smith, commis- 
sioner of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, spent the period between July 8 and Au- 
gust 14 in the park. His survey of the park waters was most complete, and from the data 
that he has collected he expects to develop a policy for the extension or the operations of 
his bureau in the park that will make this reservation one of the greatest fishing resorts 
of the world. Dr. Smith also collected data that will be used in the publication of Infor- 
mation on the fish of the park supplementary to that already available. 

One of the factors in the fish supply of the Yellowstone National Park is the white 
pelican. It nests on two small Islands in Yellowstone Lake, and the adult birds wander 
-widely in search of food, which consists almost exclusively of live trout. The annual 
consumption of fish by young and old pelicans is large. The question is whether the 
consumption is so great as to justify or require a thinning out of the pelicans. Dr. Smith, 
-while in the park during the summer, visited the pelican Islands for the purpose of taking 
a census of the young birds and their parents and of estimating the quantity of fish con- 
sumed annually. 

FISH PLANTING. 

The United States Fish Hatchery located near the outlet of Yellowstone Lake was 
-operated during the summer season as usual under the direction of the superintendent 
"Of the Federal hatchery at Bozeman, Mont., Mr. W. T. Thompson, who states that regard- 
less of the unprecedented dry season the operations were quite successful. Eggs of the 
native, or black-spotted, trout were collected during July and August as follows : 

sFrom tributaries of Yellowstone Lake : 

Pelican Creek 1, 669, 000 

Clear Creek 1, 804, 500 

Cub Creek 294, 500 

Columbine Creek 718, 000 

Miscellaneous small streams between lake hatchery and Thumb 234, 700 

Clear, Cub, and Columbine Creeks in August 1, 668, 000 

6, 288, 700 
From Fish Lake, near Soda Butte Station 685, 000 

Total harvest for the season 6, 973, 700 

According to the Commissioner of Fisheries and the hatchery officers, an encouraging 
feature of the season was the very large proportion of young spawning fish appearing in 
the various streams, apparently the result of plants made in the past few years, and 
indicating a return of fish in their former abundance before the depredations of the peli- 
cans, gulls, etc., had made inroads on the stock in Yellowstone Lake. 

A consignment of eastern brook trout was shipped from the Bozeman Hatchery to the 
-park on May 29 for planting. A full load of brook and rainbow trout was delivered at 
the same point early in September. And a total of 572,200 of the young black-spotted 
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trout batched in the park were returned to the waters of the small streams tributary to 
Yellowstone Lake by the employees of the hatchery. A full list of the numbers planted 
is as follows: 




May 29., 
«ept.8. 



:5ept.8. 



■July and August . 



Etutern Brook trout. 

Lava Creek 

Glen Creek 

Blacktail Creek 

Upper Firehole R i ver 

little Hrehole River 

Ne« Perce Creek 

Mallard Lake 



RfUnbow trout. 

Gibbon River , 

Glen Creek 

Lupine Creek 

Panther Creek 



Blackspotted trout. 

Planted from fish hatcherv in small streams tributary to Yellow- 
stone Lake from which they were taken 



Total fish of all kinds planted in park waters. 



9,000 
10,500 
10,500 
4,000 
4,525 
5,000 
4,000 



47,525 



40,000 
15,000 
15,000 
17,500 



87,500 



572,000 



707,025 



The operation of this subhatchery is most important, since it is almost the sole source 
ot supply for eggs of the native trout for Federal, State, and local hatcheries. For this 
reason alone it is essential that the waters of Yellowstone Lake and its tributaries be 
kept well stocked. 

On the other hand, I am of the opinion that a considerably larger portion of the fish 
nurtured in the Yellowstone Lake hatchery ought to be returned to the waters of the 
park. In this connection I call specific attention to the fact that 6,973,700 eggs were 
•collected in the watershed of Yellowstone Lake, and only 572,200 young trout were 
returned to these waters. I understand that the percentage of fish hatched from eggs 
in a hatchery is very much greater than a similar number of eggs would produce under 
4ibsolutely natural conditions, and I do not contend that an insufficient number of young 
fish were planted in tributaries of Yellowstone Lake this year, but I do express the 
-opinion that more young blackspotted trout should have been placed in other streams in 
which they would thrive, and which are now barren of fish or not well stocked. 

FISHING BY TOURISTS. 

During the early part of the season tourists reported good catches of trout, and until 
well along in August the sport was greatly enjoyed by visitors to the park, particularly 
those who brought their own camping equipment and established themselves near good 
fishing streams. All of the tourists who made trail trips had no difficulty in catching 
plenty of fish. 

During approximately the last month of the season, which it must be remembered is 
one-third of the entire. tourist season, motorists and others who toured the roads of the 
park had great difficulty in catching any fish at all. This lack of success must be at- 
tributed largely to the fact that there were so many people fishing in the park during the 
•first six weeks or two months of the season that the streams became considerably depleted. 

Next year it is proposed to make a census of the amount of fish caught in the park by 
visiting tourists in order that we may gain accurate information as to the condition of the 
fish supply. It is proposed to do this by asking motorists and other visitors at the park 
-entrances to keep an account of the fish taken from the waters of the part and report their 
figures to the rangers at the gateways from which they leave the reservations. 

Our records indicate that black bass were planted in 1895 in Goose Lakes, situated in 
Xiower Geyser Basin. No trace of them was ever found, but during the past year several 

^ parties have reported positively that they caught good strings of yellow perch in these 
akes, and they can be accounted for only by presuming a mistake was made in planting 
them instead of the black bass. 

Very recently a catch of landlocked salmon (ScUmo aehago) was made in Lewis Lake. 
This fish was planted in the park waters in 1909, but had not been seen since that year. 
So certain were we that the landlocked salmon reported this year were either Loch Leven 
(Salmo levenenais) or brown (Salmo fario) trout that specimens of the fish were given 
the most careful examination by men who are familiar with all of these species, but it 
-was finally concluded by all that the Lewis Lake catch was a salmon and not a trout. 

FISHINO BY HOTSLS AND CAMPS. 

For manv years it has been the practice to permit the catching of fish in some of the 
-waters of the park, particularly in Yellowstone Lake, for table use in the hotels and 
-<>amps ; these catches, however, to be made after the spawning season had ended. Because 
-of the apparent depletion of fish in so many streams of the park this year, I reached the 
•conclusion that this practice ought to be discontinued, and by an order made effective 
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August 15, 1919, the further catching of fish for table use in the hotels and camps, except 
by tourists in strict accordance with the rules and regulations, was prohibited. 

Between the opening of the season and the effective date of this order the Yellowstone 
Park Hotel Co. took 5,327 pounds of fish from Yellowstone Lake, and the Yellowstone 
Park Camping Co. took from the same waters 2,164 pounds. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

The weather conditions for the wild animals were ideal during the past year. Forage 
grasses were abundant last fall, as there had been plenty of rain all summer ; the winter 
was mild and snowfall light, enabling the animals to get at the grass without difficulty. 
Consequently there was scarcely any loss whatever among the elk, deer, antelope, and 
mountain sheep. The loss from legitimate hunting in the adjoining States was also 
slight, as pleasant weather lasted through most of the hunting season. The elk and deer 
did not leave the park while hunting was permitted. 

The new ranger force, which on October 1, 1918, relieved the soldiers as protectors of 
the wild life, proved to be a great improvement in this line of work, and evidences of 
poaching within the boundaries of the park were very rare. They were also able to give 
much special attention to the care of the wild animals, preparing to feed hay if necessary, 
killing carnivorous animals that prey on others, etc. About 100 tons of alfalfa hay were 
purchased from near-by ranches for feeding these animals, but for the first time in several 
years the winter was so mild that there was no necessity for feeding hay to wild game, 
and the stacks were held over for next winter's supply. For the samt reason the animals 
were widely scattered during the winter and were not easy to count and keep track of. 

The past summer has been exceedingly dry. To begin with, the snowfall of last winter 
was light, spring opened up earlier than usual and melted what little snow there was 
stored in the mountains, and during June, July, and August there was less rainfall than 
was known for many years. The consequence is that the range lands are baked, and the 
grass is stunted and dried to the very mountain tops. The prospects for food for our 
wild animals during the coming winter are therefore most discouraging. The same condi- 
tions have prevailed throughout the State of Montana and othe*" mountain States near 
the park, and this shortage of forage crops is recognized and is being met by shipping 
thousands of domestic cattle to Eastern States, where forage is plentiful and reasonable in 
price. Hay is very scarce and high priced. The situation would seem to be almost a 
critical one for the elk, demanding the utmost efforts to prevent a tremendous loss of 
these animals. Preparations are oeing made to meet it in the best possible manner. 
About 200 tons of wild hay will be available on Slough Creek, where ft is hoped large 
numbers of the elk, which usually leave the park if forage is not plentiful there or 
covered with snow, can be held. One hundred tons of hay bought a year ago is stfll 
available, about a hundred tons of oat-hay is being harvested on the field at the 
north entrance, and allotments have been secured and about 470 tons of alfalfa hay 
in stack have been purchased from the farmers nearest the park down the Yellowstone 
Valley. We shall therefore have about 870 tons of hav available for feeding wild animals 
during the winter, which should, with careful handling, do much toward keeping tbe 
northern herd of elk from starvation. We also have a call on an additional 100 tons of 
hay in the Yellowstone Valley which can be purchased if needed. Alfalfa hay that cost 
$18 per ton in the stack last year is worth $25 a ton now. 

Elk and deer are seen much more frequently in summer by tourists than before the 
automobile came into general use, for the reason that people travel later In the evening 
and earlier in the morning, when the animals are out feeding. Small herds of elk and a 
few scattering deer were seen by many travelers. Moose frequently and, in at least one 
instance, wild buffalo were seen by tourists traveling with saddle horses over the trails. 

Anteli)pe. — ^The antelope wintered, as usual, near the northern entrance, but were so 
much scattered that a careful count of them could not be made. During the summer they 
have ranged well back in the hills of the northern section of the park and are apparently 
In fine condition at the present time. A female antelope lost at the buffalo farm when 
very young has become a pet of the family of the buffalo keeper and attracts much atten- 
tion at the big farm where she makes her home. 

Deer. — The deer, like the antelope, were scattered, and but few of them came around 
headquarters for something to eat. Immediately after the tourist season closed this year 
a herd of about 10 mule deer and a group of 3 white-tailed deer took up their range on 
the lawns about headquarters, and as I write this I can observe the former herd feeding 
in front of the office. 

Elk. — The elk, by far the most numerous of any of our wild animals, wintered in splen- 
did condition. Regardless of the fact that forage was plentiful inside of its boundaries, 
several iihousand elk left the park and went into the Absaroka National Forest and down 
the Yellowstone River Valley, possibly from force of habit from preceding winters, when 
they were obliged to go out in search of food. These, however, were carefully guarded 
from poachers by forest rangers, and it is believed that practically all of them found 
their way back to the park in the spring. 

The increase in the northern herd of elk was normal. The losses were small, consisting 
of a few killed by carniverous animals, a few more killed outside of the park during the 
hunting season in Montana, and 100 shipped to South Dakota in March, 1919. 

Every person in this country who is Interested in the conservation of wild life, who 
wants to see a supply of big game sustained, who wants Yellowstone National Park to 
hold its prestige as a great natural preserve, should give attention to the problem con- 
fronting us at the present time in caring for the elk. The time is coming when a terrible, 
long, cold winter is going to kill the Yellowstone elk herds if existing conditions outside 
the park are maintained. That time may be the coming winter ; however, it may be a 
winter of 10 years hence. No one can say when this calamity will strike us, but those 
of us who know conditions about this park realize that the extinction of the elk is in- 
evitable unless these conditions are changed. 

Years ago, when unusually cold winters drove the elk out of the park regions, they 
found ample range on the hills and in the valleys of lower altitudes. One great herd 
moved northward, and another, that now ranges most of the year in the Snake River 
watershed of the park and in State game preserves south thereof, moved southward to 
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the Jackson Hole. Other smaller herds moved down the Shoshone watershed on the east, 
the Madison River Valley on the west, and the Gallatin River Valley on the northwest. 
Slowly settlements on these winter feeding grounds crowded back the elk, and for a time 
the grazing of cattle and sheep of settlers was permitted right up to the park line, except 
south and southeast of the park, where many years ago the State of Wyoming with wise 
foresight established great game preserves, in which the grazing of domestic stock was 
not permitted. This extensive grazing of stock around the park caused great losses of 
elk, especially in the Gallatin an I Madison herds, which are now represented by compara- 
tively few animals. 

Recently, however, the Forest Service has withdrawn considerable areas of adjacent 
grazing lands from the use of domestic stock, and the State of Montana, of course, has 
created a number of important game preserves which have aided materially in protecting 
the elk in normal years, but little has been accomplished yet by any agency in anticipa- 
tion of the winter,, when complete destruction of the elk will come. The Biological Survey 
made one move in the right direction when it acquired its elk farm near Jackson, Wyo., 
in the Flat Creek district of the Jackson Hole. 

Undoubtedly more of these farms must be provided outside of the park for the purpose 
of raising hav and storing it for use only In winters, when the elk can not shift for 
themselves without destroying hay. grain, and other property of farmers in the path of 
their migration. The Biological Survey farm near Jackson should be greatly extended, 
possibly to the purchase of all lands in the Flat Creek Basin, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the southern elk herd against the destructive winter; and another large area in the 
Yellowstone Valley north of the park should be procured for the similar protection of 
the northern herd, which now leaves the park and goes down this valley in hard winters, 
•destroying farm property and causing other damage. These elk farms would be simply 
!a8 an insurance maintained against destruction of the elk. In open winters, such as last 
winter, these elk farms would not be used, all stored hay being retained for time of real 
need. So far as the park is concerned, there is nothing that we can do to hold the elk 
when fearful storms drive them from their range within its boundaries or cover it deep 
w^lth snow. 

There is ample summer range for all the elk in the park and the adjacent game 
preserves of Wyoming and Montana. However, there is a growing demand in the Jack- 
son Hole for grazing privileges in the Teton Game Preserve south of the park, which, 
if secured, may seriously impair the summer range of the southern herd. The Buffalo 
Fork region is chiefly sought for domestic stock, but there are some who would pasture 
cattle up to the south boundary of the park. It is proposed in pending legislation to 
add all of this region to the park with the headwaters of the Yellowstone River and the 
Teton Mountains. This territory is also the winter range of several of the smaller bands 
of elk. 

Moose. — Moose were seen in nearly every part of the park in small numbers. The 
rangers from Lake Station saw 67 in Upper Yellowstone and Pelican Valley on their 
patrols during the month of January. One of our largest moose herds ranges in the 
marshes and meadows of the Bechler River and Falls River Basins, in the far south- 
western corner of the park, and is thriving splendidly. Recent estimates place the num- 
ber in the herd at slightly more than 500. There is an irrigation scheme being developed 
which, if approved by Congress, will result in flooding this entire region and in driving 
out the moose, probably to destruction. There is also a growing band of elk in this 
section that ought to be considered in passing on any use of these park lands for reser- 
voir purposes. 

Buffalo — Wild herd. — Reports received during the winter indicate that the wild herd 
of buffalo is on the increase. During January the rangers from Lake Station saw 55 
in Pelican Valley. During April Assistant Chief Ranger Trischman saw 52 on Pelican 
Creek and a different herd of 38 on Saddle Mountain, making a total of 90 animals 
counted, which is more than have been known for several years back. One member of 
this herd was found dead at Turbid Lake. 

Buffalo — Tame herd. — The tame herd of buffalo is located on Lamar River near the 
mouth of Rose Creek. At present the herd consists of 413 animals, having increased 
from a herd of 21 animals purchased in 1902. Ninety calves were born during the year, 
8 of which were bom in September. Five of these, however, were killed recently while 
the herd was being vaccinated, leaving but 85 alive at the present time, of which 50 are 
males. Thirty of these bulls were castrated. The following data relating to the buffalo 
calves were compiled on October 15, 1919 : 

Males. Females. 

Ninety calves born since last annual report 53 37 

Killed while being vaccinated, Oct. 8 and 15 3 2 

Total alive- 50 35 

Of the entire herd 355 animals, including all of the calves, have just been vaccinated 
for hemorrhagic septicemia. Besides the calves already mentioned, one of the old cows 
was killed during the process of vaccination. 

One 3-year-old bull was donated to the city of Mexico, Mo., shipped January 19*; one 
yearling bull was shipped to the city of San Francisco, Calif., on February 12, and one 
3-year-old bull was shipped to the State game warden of Wyoming on May 24. 

The 1918 calves were vaccinated for hemorrhagic septicemia by a veterinarian sent 
for the purpose from the Bismarck, N. Dak., oflice of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
"This work was done on November 10, and the second time on November 20 and 21, when 
60 per cent of the male calves (16 in number) were castrated. 

The winter was so open and forage so plentiful that up to the end of January it had 
not become necessary to feed hay to the tame buffalo, but they had been permitted to 
range for several miles around the farm. The latter part of January a number of them 
died, and investigation Indicated they might be afflicted with hemorrhagic septicemia, 
notwithstanding the fact that for several years the young animals have been vaccinated 
for this disease. A telegraphic request was sent for assistance from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and Veterinarian I. Wallman was sent from the Helena, Mont., office. 
His investigation indicated the presence of the disease, which has been dreaded since it 
first appeared, in the fall of 1911. The herd was taken up at his advice and fed hay 
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through the balance of the winter. All carcaBses of those that died were destroyed by 
burning. At least 36 buftalo died during this epidemic, and a few more were missing 
that might have died on the range, but the carcasses were not found. A culture has 
been developed recently that is believed bv the Bureau of Animal Industry to be a certain 
preventive, and the whole herd, including old and young, is being treated with the 
fresh vaccine as this report is written. 

A show herd of 18 buftalo bulls was kept in the pasture at headquarters throughout 
the tourist season and was driven up twice- daily where tourists could see them. 
Visitors to see this herd averaged about 100 per day. 

Approximately 300 tons of hay are available for winter forage for this herd. This is 
none too much, but will probably, with careful handling, meet all needs, though it will 
be necessary to keep the herd out on the range as long as possible before beginning to 
feed hay. Meadows are being developed and seeded that will eventually yield an 
abundance cf good hay, but the past season was so dry that the crop was short. The 
main herd was kept on Mount Norris and the higher slopes during most of the summer 
so as to save the forage lower down for late fall and winter grazing. 

Bears. — ^The grizzly, black, and brown bears were plentiful and much in evidence 
throughout the park and attracted so much attention and were so much talked about 
that the few tourists who failed to see them felt disappointed. These bears were so- 
mischievous that it was necessary to keep a night guard at Upper Basin, Lake Outlet,, 
and Canyon to prevent damage to private automobiles and camps, and five had to be 
killed at Lake during the summer to prevent damage to property. One medium-sized 
grizzly was killed in ^September at Upper Geyser Basin in a fight with a larger 
grizzly. 

In addition to the bears that made a habit of frequenting the regular camping places, 
garbage dumps .were established within walking distance of Upper Basin and Canyon,. 
where bears of all kinds congregated every evening Just before dark, and it was a 
regular practice for people from the hotels and camps to go to see them. A wire was 
firmly stretched between trees and posts to keep people from going beyond the danger 
line, and a ranger was placed on duty with a rifle to protect them. This is one of the- 
most interesting features of the park to the majority of tourists, but requires careful 
regulation. 

But even more interesting than the bear dumps were a few clever bears, among them 
one or two families consisting of mother and cubs, that frequented the highway between^ 
Thumb and Lake Outlet and daily " held up " passing automobiles and begged for food» 
As a rule the tourists so held up were willing victims of the robbers, and most of theuL 
would risk being tried before the United States commissioner for violation of park 
regulations, which prohibit *' approaching, molesting, or feeding the bears," rather than 
turn a deaf ear to the appeals of the cubs for candy, peanuts, etc. This rule is the- 
most difficult to enforce of all the park rules and regulations, as indicated by the fact 
that of 28 trials before the United States court during the past summer for violation 
of regulations not one was for this offense. 

Coyotes, wolves, and mountain lions. — These represent by far the most destructive of 
the carnivorous animals in the park, and efforts are constantly made to keep them down 
to a reasonable number. Three hunters devoted most of their time from November to- 
March, inclusive, hunting and trapping them, and quite a number were also killed by 
rangers on regular patrols. Altogether there were killed in the park during the year 
227 coyotes, 6 wolves, and 11 mountain lions. The pelts were sold on commission at 
the big auction sales in St. Louis by Funsten Bros & Co. and the net proceeds deposited: 
in the United States Treasury with other park revenues. The total receipts from 
this source amounted to $1,943.49. It is hardly practicable, even if desirable, to- 
entirely exterminate these carnivorous animals, but a certain amount of hunting and 
trapping each year keeps them down to a reasonable limit. They kill annually quite 
a large number of young elk, deer, antelope, and mountain sheep. 

Mountain sheep. — Mountain sheep were seen in about the usual. numbers and were in 
excellent condition, but they did not come down as often as usual during the winter 
where they could be seen, because there was but little snow on the mountains and a 
construction camp was located all winter in Gardiner Canyon, which kept them back 
to some extent from their usual winter habitat. 

Beaver. — Signs of beaver, consisting of dams, houses, stumps, and pieces of trees- 
which they cut down for food, are found in many places close to the road and afford 
much interest to travelers. Beaver are plentiful and widely distributed throughout the 
park. A most interesting series of colonies has been established on Elk Creek in the 
Tower Falls region. From an automobile one may count 10 dams, one below the other, 
on this stream. 

Porcupines, squirrels, etc. — Other small animals, such as porcupines, rabbits, ground 
squirrels, red squirrels, woodchucks, and chipmunks, are abundant and seen by nearly 
all visitors. Several varieties of mice, pocket gophers, lynx, otter, mink, weasels, foxes, 
marten, skunks, badgers, and bats are more or less abundant, but are not often seen 
by tourists. 

GRAZING AND FORAGE FOR WILD ANiBiALS. 

The time seems to be approaching when the antelope, deer, mountain sheep, and the 
large herds of elk must have more attention in the matter of artificial feeding. The 
opportunity for raising alfalfa and other tame grasses to be cut for hay for their 
winter use is ample, but will require the expenditure of several thousand dollars at the 
beginning to dc^velop the meadows and construct irrigation systems. 

Since the advent of motor-driven vehicles, grazing of domestic animals is permitted" 
only to the extent necessary to keep the few horses required in the administration and 
protection of the park and the cattle actually necessary to furnish fresh milk to the 
public at hotels and camps. Even the cattle that are slaughtered for meat for hotel* 
and camps are no longer pastured in the park as formerly, but are slaughtered outside 
and the meat brought in. The summer grazing of cows for milk, saddle horses in nse 
by tourists and engaged in park patrols and other necessary work, and work horses on 
Government construction and maintenance work is maintained principally at the higher 
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altitades, on the summer range for game, which is plentiful. It is the winter range 
which is getting scarce and which must oe carefully guarded. The greatest extent to 
which it is now used is for wintering the surplus stock (saddle, pack, and work 
horses) belonging to the Qoyemment, and which is not in use during the winter 
season. These amount to but from 30 to 60 head, wintered at Yanceys or on Slough 
Creek, and much of the winter they subsisted on wild hay cut in low places, very little 
of which would be grazed by the elk. But it is contemplated raising this hay on a larger 
scale, to be available for feeding game if necessary. A total of about 250 tons of wild 
hay has been cut and is now in stack on Blough Creek for such use the coming winter^ 
Arrangements are being made to develop these meadows by draining if necessary, and 
introducing red top to make a larger quantity of better quality hay. 

CUL/riVATION OP LAND. 

Up to date comparatively little of this work has been done. But the example of the^ 
45i-acre field located at the northern entrance gate to the park, proves what can be 
accomplished by cultivation and irrigation of fields for meadows. This field was taken 
up in 1904 and seeded to alfalfa, which is cut and stacked for winter forage for 
antelope, deer, and mountain sheep. It has yielded many tons of excellent hay for this 
purpose, besides being a wonderful improvement from a landscape viewpoint. This 
field, however, has given trouble by foxtail grass coming in and running out the 
alfalfa, and it has to be taken up and recultivated often. It was broken up last 
year and seeded to oats, which yielded a crop of 1,638 bushels of oats of unusually fine 
quality, and 13 tons of the straw was baled for use for bedding at the stables. This 
season it was again sowed to oats, but owing to the exceedingly high price of hay it 
was cut green and put up for winter hay, producing about 100 tons. There are a 
number of tracts where hay can be raised for use of game, and for feeding Government 
stock in use in the park, much cheaper than it can be bought. 

This work has oeen quite successfully carried on at the buffalo farm on Lamar 
River, where it was necessary in order to procure sufficient forage for the tame buffalo, 
herd. A tract of 70 acres was cultivated and sowed to timothy in 1912, and has 
yielded a good crop of hay annually ever since. Aside from this tract, we have had to 
depend upon cutting wild hay in that vicinity for the tame buffalo, but the herd is 
now getting so big that the supply of hay mast be supplemented by starting more tame 
meadows. There is ample opportunity for this work in the vicinity of the buffalo farm, 
and 279 acres of excellent land has been plowed up. We expect to get between 100 and 
200 acres of this seeded to timothy and alsike clover before snow flies. One hundred 
acres of this land was sowed to oats last spring with a view to cutting for hay, but the 
season was extremely dry and water for irrigating ran short, so that the oats did not 
grow large enough to cut and only afforded good pasturage for the tame herd of 
buffalo. 

BIRDS. 

While nearly 200 varieties of birds have been recorded in the park, many of these- 
are seen but rarely. Some of those that are most interesting and seen most commonly 
are as follows : White pelican, gulls, Canada geese, swans, and several varieties of 
ducks are common to the lakes and larger rivers. Great blue heron are seen along 
streams and in marshy places. Sandpipers, killdeers, grouse, hawks, osprey, magpies, 
ravens, crows, Rocky Mountain jays, Clark nutcrackers, blackbirds, robins, western 
bluebirds, sparrows, swallows, meadowlarks. finches, and warblers are more or less 
abundant. The northern water ouzel, or dipper, is a most interesting songster that 
remains all winter. They nest close to the water, usually a swift stream, in late winter 
or very early in the spring, and their extremely sweet song and frequent diving to the 
bottom of the swift current for food are bound to attract interest. 

The nest of a trumpeter swan (Olor buccinator) was discovered by Mr. M. P. Skinner 
on a low island in a lagoon northeast of Lewis Lake, and on his second visit on Septem- 
ber 6 he saw the parent birds and three young ones old enough to fly. This is remark- 
able, inasmuch as it is the first authentic record we have on file of this bird breeding 
in the park, and It is even rarely seen here. 

The unusual dryness of the season has had its effects on our birds, as well as on the. 
mammals. Such ground-nesting birds as sparrows, finches, meadow larks, juncos, grouse, 
ducks, and geese have attained full growth in unusual numbers, due to absence of cold, 
drencning rains during incubation and brooding. Possibly the same result was helped 
by the paucity of ticks, mosquitoes, and flies, due also to the dry season. 

The fall migration of all birds has been unusually early, and the mammals of all kinds 
and sizes from ground squirrels to elk are seeking winter quarters much earlier than usual. 

GBYSBBS, HOT SPRINGS^ AND OTHBB PHENOMENA. 

The small geyser at Norris, located across the road in the timber from Black Growler* 
was seen to play several times during the summer. 

The Fishing Cone at Thumb played frequently to a height of about 40 feet. This 
is quite an unusual occurrence, and is thought to be due to the fact that the level of the 
lake is several feet below the usual low-water mark. 

During the tourist season, except at night when the formations were obscured, a care* 
ful record was kept by the ranger force stationed at Upper Geyser Basin of the activities 
of the principal geysers in that basin. The results of this record Indicate a reasonable^ 
regularity in playing and but few changes of importance from previous years. This, 
record snows that the Grand Geyser, one of the most powerful and beautiful geysers 
in the basin, played 50 times during the period June 20 to September 4, inclusive. Old 
Faithful, the world's most famous geyser, and the object of greatest interest to all Yellow- 
stone Park visitors, played with its usual regularity. The interval betweei). its eruptions^ 
this year averaged 75 minutes. 
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The geyser record mentioned above follows : 



Date. 


Giant. 


Giantess. 


Oblong. 


Grand. 


Sawmill. 


Beehive. 


Castle. 


June 20. 




12.00 m.... 












21 














2.30 p. m. 


23 








9.00 a.m. 
8.25 p.m. 


9.00 a! m.!. 




25 








3.10 p.m. 
4.00 p. m- 


27 












30 




7.30 a.m. 










July 1 


3. 15 p. m. 












2 


:::::::::::::::::::::::: 






9.00 a.m. 




3 








9.45 a.m. 

9.00 a.m. 
10.40 a.m. 
• 9.00 a.m. 
10.30 a.m. 

9.25 a.m. 

4.15 p.m. 







4 






8.50 a.m. 




6 




10.00a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 




5 












8 












9 














10 












12.15 p. m. 


11 




6.46 a. m. 








12 






9.45 a.m. 


9.50 p.m. 

9.40 a.m. 

8.55 p.m. 

7.15 a.m. 

7.40 p.m. 

7.30 a.m. 
10.30 p.m. 

7.30 a.m. 

fr.l5p. m. 

7.30 a.m. 

7.30 p. m. 

3.20 p.m. 
12.45 p.m. 

5.25 p.m. 

3.15 p. m. 

1.30 p.m. 

8.25 a. m. 

2.00 p.m. 




'8*4*6 p.'m." 




13 


2.25 p. m. 






13 










14 












8 25 a im 


14 














15 










16 










16 














17 








10 00 a. in. 


18 














18 














19 












4.15 p. m. 


21 • 




2. 30 p. m. 









22 








23 










24 










2.00 a.m. 




25 










26 












1.30 p. m. 


27 






11.30 a.m. 






28 




10.30 a.m. 




11.15 a.m. 
8.30 a.m. 
8.00 a.m. 








29 


3.00 p. m. 










31 








Aue 1 














^ 1 














2.00p. m. 


3:::::::::::: 


9.40 a. m. 


8.00 a.m. 




7.45 a.m. 
5.15 p.m. 
10.00 a.m. 
7 30p m. 






4 


5.10 p. m. 


7 












7 














8 














12.50 p. m. 


9 








11 45 a. m. 






10 




3.00p.m. 












11 








4.00 p.m. 
1.10p.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
7.00 p.m. 
7.00a.m. 
3.30 p.m. 
9.00 a.m. 
6.50 p.m. 
6.30 a.m. 
9.00 a.m. 








12 










13 




9.15 a.m. 




3.55 p. m. 


13 




14 


7.30 a. m. 






8.45 p. m. 


14 










16 












6.15 p. m. 


16 












17 














18 




9.40 a.m. 


9.15 a.m. 




19 










5.00 p. m. 
3.15 p. m. 


20 








3.00 p.m. 






22 




9.15 p.m. 




24 


9.00 p. m. 




9.45 p. m. 




8.45 p.m. 
12.15 p.m. 


7.00 p. m. 


24 


25 








7.10p.m. 






26 




■ 


9 20 a.m. 










27 


1.45 p. m. 


6.00 a. m. 










12.15 p. m. 


28 






12.50 p. m. 






Sept.2 


2.00 p. m. 




















ll.OOp. m. 








10 












4.00 p. m. 




1 











The Daisy plays every 85 to 90 minutes ; the Grotto every 3 to 4 hours ; and the 
Riverside every 6 to 7 hours. The Grand goes at times two or three days without play- 
ing, but as a rule it plays about three times every 24 hours. These observations were 
taken by Rangers Watltins and Harrison and by Asst. Chief Ranger Charles J. Smith. 

Consultation with men who have lived in the park for many years developed the general 
opinion that the geysers and hot springs were less active than usual on account of the ex- 
tremely dry season due to lack of winter snows, an early spring, and lack of rains during 
the summer. The paint pots of the park, especially the Mammoth Paint Pots in Lower 
Geyser Basin, appear to be less active, due undoubtedly to lack of subsurface water. 

About September 1, 1919, a quiescent paint pot near the south approach road and a few 
hundred feet east of the Thumb Ranger Station, belched forth a considerable amount of 
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material of the color and consistency of wliipped cream, which ran down the slope toward 
the hot spring basin. This paint pot is less active now. but is still puffing out some f>f its 
peculiar thick liquid. 



The forests of the park are in good condition. There are no treo diseases epidemic here, 
nor do there seem to be any insect pests attacking the forests. There are evidences that 
the porcupines are causing injury to more trees than usual, but this is a matter that re- 
ouires further consideration before any definite statement can be made regarding it. 

Natural reforestation is rapidly covering several old fire sears with fine growths of nfew 
timber. Whil6 traveling on the trails thiii '•eason I observed some really remarkable ex- 
amples of reforestation, one young forest about 15 years old, near Lake Yellowstone, having 
all trees growing a considerable distance apart and in other respects thriving as a better 
growth than Its surrounding focests. 

FOREST FIBKS. 

The season was the dryest one in the history of the park, and consequently the danger 
of forest fires was great. This danger was apparent at the beginning of the tourist sea- 
son, and extra precautions were taken to prevent them. Special notices were printed re- 
questing care in extinfrul&hing cigar and cigarette butts and matches before throwing them 
away, and these were pasted on the wind shield of cars entering the park, and otherwise 
distributed where they could be seen by everybody. Patrols gave special attention to 
visiting camping grounds to see that fires were put out, and when carelessness was ap- 
parent the guilty parties were apprehended If they could he found and tried for violation 
of the regulations. With the forests as dry as they were during the past summer, cigarette 
and cigar butts were among the most dangerous fire risks we had to contend with, if not 
the most dangerous, as they are thrown away carelessly, without thought of the possible 
consequences. They have been observed here to burn for several minutes after being cast 
aside, if fanned by a gentle breeze. Of 306 small fires extinguished along the road hy our 
patrols and others during the past summer, about one-fourth were evidently started by 
cigar or cigarette butts. In spite of the great danger of forest fires on account of the ex- 
treme dryness, the heavy travel, and the fact that about 80 per cent of this park is tim- 
bered more or less heavily and dead timber is everywhere in evidence along the roads and 
trails, we were fortunate enough to be free from serious forest fires up to about July 21, 
but from that date until about September 5 we had a succession of fires in various parts 
of the park that required the use of most of our road crews, the ranger force, and as manv 
extra men from adjoining villages as we could get to keep them within bounds. This seri- 
ously delayed Important Improvement work on roads and trails, and cost about $25,000. 
The following shows location, date, cause, and extent of the Important fires : 



Location. 


Date re- 
ported. 


Extent. 


Cause. 




June 15 
15 

July 21 
30 
22 
24 


Small 


Cigarette stub. 


Near Norris Hotel 


5 acres 


Do. 


Fall River i... 


11 acres 


Camp fire, 
lightning. 
Camp fire. 


Pitchstone Plateau 


7 acres. 


Thnitih J^t^f ioTl - . 


SmftU 


Blough Creek 


Do 


Spring Creek 


10 
20 
21 


40 acres 


Unknown. 


l^eplpr Cfv^eadas-r - - 


3 acres 


Camp fire. 


Do 




Do. 


Gibhon Meadow 


26 
24 

Aug. 10 
13 
20 
21 
25 
27 
28 
29 
29 
29 

Sept. 25 
28 


lacre 


Do. 


Near Canyon Hotel 


Small 


Do. 


Boundary Lake 1 


15 acres 


Unknown. 


Kountain Ash Creek 




T ightning. 
Camp fire. 


Blaclrtail Deer Creek 


8 acres 


Spfi«imen Ridffe --,..., 


25 acres ... ... 


Colter Creek ^ 


Snifill... 


T ightning. 


Lewis Lake 


3 acres. ... 


Camp fire. 
Lightning. 


Grizzly Peak 


2,500 acres 


Shoshone Geyser Basin 


650acres 


Unknown. 


Phlox Creek 


10 acres 


Lightning. 
Do. 


Mirror Plateau 


l,200acres 


Gravling Creek 


200 acres 


Unknown. 


Orowfoot Ridge 


Unknown 


Do. 











In addition to this list, about 225 camp fires and small fires that had been abandoned 
were extinguished by ranger patrols, other park employees, and others traveling In the 
park. Most loyal assistance was given by concessioners in cases of emergency, and in 
many cases tourists assisted in flffhtlng fires. It Is considered extremely fortunate that 
with all of the large fore^ fires we had to contend with none were close enough to the 
road to disfigure the landscape, and most of the timber that was damaged was of no par- 
ticular value. The principal damage, therefore, was in the cost of fighting the fires and 
the delay of important work on roads and other projects underway on account of the 
necessity for taking the men for fighting fires. 

Several of the nres burned over old scirs and consequently caused no injury to the 
park aside from the expense of oxtihgiiishing them. Such a fire was the one listed above 
■as burning 650 acres in the vicinity of Shoshone Geyser Basin. 

FIRE AND OTHER PATROLS. 

Discussion of the forest fires of the past summer prompts further mention of the effi- 
cient work of the Yellowstone Park rangor force. Wnile fires were raging over hundreds 
of thousands of acres of forests of the Northwest (and the fire hazard was greater here. 
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probably, than in any other part of this region) the ranger force of the Yellowstone 
prevented absolutely any fire damage to this park duriiig June and July. It was only 
when fires started in the most remote sections of the park or when several fires were 
spreading at once that the situation became serious. Even in these trying times it took 
the ranger force, aided by the road crews, only a relatively short time to quench the 
flames. 

Fire patrols were maintained throughout the summer by permanent rangers traversing 
the trails on horseback, while temporary rangers on motor cycles patrolled the roads for 
the purpose of extinguishing abandoned camp fires and prevenHng violations of the auto- 
mobile rules and regulations. From every standpoint I feel sure that the use of one or 
two aeroplanes for fire patrol would be a most desirable aid to our svstem of protecting 
this park, and I hope that some arrangement may l>e perfected before the opening or 
next season whereby the Army may be able to assign machines for use in the park during 
the time of greatest danger from fires. It is also desirable that a fire lookout station be 
established on Mount Washburn. This mountain commands a vast expanse of the best 
forests of the park. 

The use of motor cycles for making road patrols was very successful. Six machines 
were purchased for this purpose and with five of these in use the roads were covered 
twice daily, except when rains interfered or we were short of riders or mechanics. A few 
more machines are necessary to keep up a proper system of patrols, and these will be pur- 
chased for next year. 

Eleven snowshoe cabins were repaired by the ranger force late last fall, and supplied 
with bedding and other necessities for use of rangers making patrols on skiis or snow- 
shoes in winter. 

A night watchman has beeh employed to protect proper^ at headquarters since 
January 14. 

ASBBSTS. 

Arrests for violation of park regulations were made as follows : 





Action taken. 


Charged with— 


Reprimanded. 


Tried and fined 
15 to $100 
and costs. 


Speeding 


7 
5 


11 


RreakinK. or TUftninK hv wiitinR nftmes on. 'o»^?^tions- . . . , 




Leaving camp fires unextinguished 


14 


Obnoxious c(Hiduct .". 


2 


3 






Total 


14 


28 







The above list includes only those cases where official action was taken. There were 
many cases where rangers warned tourists In time to prevent depredations, and In 
many other cases that were not fiagrant reprimands were administered on the spot, and 
the cases were not recorded. 

This record of arrests speaks well for the efficiency of the new ranger force and 
stands out in contrast with the record for last season, when but twtr^trials were 
recorded and not an arrest was made for similar offenses under the military protective 
force. 

STBSAM QAUGINO. 

The work of conducting water resource investigations in the park during the season 
of 1919 was done under tne supervision of Mr. Carl G. Paulsen, district engineer. United 
States Geological Survey, Boise, Idaho, who visited the park August 5 to 7. Readings 
were taken at the gauging stations and reports made by the rangers when practicable. A 
recording gauge was installed on Madison River 4 miles from the western park boundary 
in October, 1918. Summaries of current meter measurements and discharge data are 
not now available, but will be published in the Annual Water-supply Papers of the 
United States Geological Survey for the Missouri and Snake River drainage area. 

FBANCHISBS AND PERMITS. 

The following is a brief statement of the utilities and other enterprises operated In 
Yellowstone National Park in 1919 for the accommodation and entertainment of the 
traveling public. They are all operated under contracts with the department or under 
temporary permits from the National Park Service, under the strict regulation of this 
bureau as to service and rates. The statement also mentions improvement In these 
plans made or contemplated by their owners. 

The Yollowatone Park Hotel Co. operated the hotels at Mammoth Hot Springs, Upper 
Geyser Basin, and Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone from June 20 to September 20. 
For reasons already given, the hotel at Lake Outlet was not opened this season. The 
company is no\^ engaged in making extensive repairs to its properties. These include a 
very attractive porte-cochfere for the Lake Hotel and large new female help dormitories 
at the Canyon Hotel and at Old Faithful Inn. The latter extensions will considerably 
Increase the capacity of the hotels affected to accommodate tourists. 

The Yellowstone Park Camping Co. operated camps at Mammoth Hot Springs, Upper 
Geyser Basin, and Grand Canyon during the entir© season, and Camp Roosevelt, at Tower 
Falls, was run during July and August, but was not large enough to accommodate more 
than a limited number of people. At the Lake Outlet the company maintained a few 
tents and served meals to a limited number in cases of emergency. 

In May, 1919, Mr. Howard H. Hays, for many years general advertising manager of 
the former Wylie Permanent Camping Co., during the year 1917 associated with the 
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Union Pacific and North Western lines as tour manager, and under the United States 
Railroad Administration first manager of the Bureau of Service, National Parks and 
Monuments, purchased the controlling stoclt interests of the Yellowstone Park Camping 
Co. Furthermore, Mr. Hays assumed the active management of this enterprise and per- 
sonally guided its affairs tnroughout the season. 

In the course of the summer and up to the date of this report Mr. Hays has made 
many notable improvements in his camps and has several very important projects under 
construction at the present time, chief among them being the fine new central building 
at the Lake Camp, which I considered elsewhere. Before the opening of next season 
Lake Camp will be largely rebuilt, and new flush toilets and other sanitary facilities will 
be installed. 

At Mammoth Camp heavy timber supports were placed through the center of the 
large main building to strengthen its construction and to improve its appearance. A 
new sewer system wjis built. An ornamental fence was constructed so as to shield the 
service yard from view from the east side of the main building, where the view is 
superb ; the driveway on this side of the building was discontinued and the porte-cochfere 
removed. The lawn on the west side of the camp was plowed up, cleared, and leveled 
preparatory to seeding to grass, and a gravel driveway and walk built. In the early 
future a swimming pool will be constructed in or adjacent to this camp and other 
extensive improvements t\111 be made. On the part of the (Government the approach to 
the Mammoth Camp should be greatly bettered from the landscape standpoint. 

At the Canyon Camp several new buildings were constructed In strict accoi'dance with 
the architectural scheme of the camjp. 

At the Geysers Camp, in Upper Geyser Basin, the new dining-room extension was 
completed and used for the first time on August 22, when a trout dinner was given to 
the visiting governors' party. A new kitchen is well under way at this camp. If 
weather conditions permit, a new central building or lodge will be constructed this fall 
at Camp Roosevelt, near Tower Palls, and before the opening of the next season this 
attractive camp will be expanded and improved in other directions. 

The Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. operated the only transportation line in the 
park and met all trains at Gardiner, Mont., Yellowstone, Mont., ana Cody, Wyo., during 
the tourist season. Service was also maintained on a twice-a-week basis from the belt 
road to Moran, Wyo., in Jackson Hole, for parties desiring to take this side trip. One 
hundred lO-passenger automobiles and seventeen 7-passenger touring cars were used in 
this service. 

This company also maintained repair stations at several points in the park and sold 
gasoline, oil, and other supplies at Mammoth Hot Springs, Upper Geyser Basin, Lake 
Outlet, and Grand Canyon. It did not, however, carry an extensive assortment of auto- 
mobile parts. It should be required to carry fairly complete lines of these parts next 
year. 

During the autumn or early next spring the company will construct three very attrac-> 
tive filling stations. They will be built of stone and losfs and will be located near the 
stores at Upper Geyser Basin, Lake Outlet, and Grand Canyon. 

The Yellowstone Park Boat Co. rendered little service to the public this season. Its 
store at the lake was operated by C. A. Hamilton. This company has very little useful 
boat equipment. Its big boats are in poor condition and will not meet present demands 
for service on the lake, and its small boats, except two 45-foot gasoline ooats and a few 
launches, are old, dilapidated, and unsafe. This company has not furnished satisfac- 
tory equipment for boat service pince 1916. It should be required to purchase new 
equipment before the opening of the next season and be prepared to meet all demands 
for rowboat and launch service as well as for longer trips to the upper arms of Yellow- 
stone Lake. If it can not meet the requirements of the Service, some other individual 
or corporation should be found who will develop the recreational advantages of this 
beautiful lake. 

Of course the store privilege at the lake will be exercised next year by Mt. C. A. Ham- 
ilton under his new arrangement with the department. 

Mr, J. E. Haynes maintained his picture shops at Mammoth Hot Springs, Upper 
Geyser. Basin, and Tower Falls, with photograph stands in all hotels and camps. He 
was also equipped to develop negatives and make prints for tourists who photographed 
the features of the park with their own cameras. Mr. Haynes expects to construct a 
new picture shop at Mammoth Hot Springs before the opening of next season. Plans 
for the same are now ready to submit to the Service. 

Mr. C. A. Hamilton operated his general store at Upper Geyser Basin, and under a 
subleasing arrangement with the Yellowstone Park Boat Co. operated its store at Lake 
Outlet. In addition to general merchandise and groceries, Mr. Hamilton carried full 
lines of curios and souvenirs and also operated gasoline and oil stations. He is now 
engaged in building a fine new store at tJie lake, which will take the place of the boat 
conapany's store. The new filling stations of the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. 
at Upper Basin and Lake will be operated by Mr. Hamilton under a cooperative agree- 
ment approved by the Service. 

Mr. Hamilton expects to arrange for the maintenance of a store next year in the old 
lunch station of the Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. at the Thumb of Lake Yellowstone, 
where the south approach road Joins the belt-line system. 

Mr. Oeorge Whdttaker, postmaster of Yellowstone Park, operated his general stores 
at Mammoth Hot Springs and at the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. He also car- 
ried stocks of curios and souvenirs and maintained gasoline stations. Mr. Whittaker 
is now engaged in building a very commodious and attractive new store on his Canyon 
site. This building Is being erected of logs and will be ready for use next season. 

Mesdamea Pryor and Trischman continued the operation of their ice-cream parlors 
and curio store at Mammoth Hot Springs. They are now engaged in remodeling the 
front of their establishment according to plans approved by the landscape engineer. 
This linprovement will greatly enhance the appearance of this popular curio shop. 

The Geyser Baths. — ^The bathhouse privilege at Upper Geyser Basin was transferred 
bv Frances F. Brothers, under approval dated December 4, 1918, to Henry P. Brothers, 
who personally ran the business in a very satisfactory manner during the summer. 
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*u^yf. o«*//**«— Movable-camp party licenses were Issued during the season In favor of 
tne lollowing-named parties: 



Saddle 
and 

animals. 


Wagons 

or • 

baggage 

trucks. 


15 
18 
35 
7 
7 
27 
79 
12 
10 




2 




1 


6 







Tourists. 



Thomas E. Newcomb, Gardiner, Mont . 
Charles C. Moore, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

George T. Hopkins, Cody, Wyo 

I. H. Larom, Valley, Wyo 

L. H. Joy, Teton. Wyo 

Joe A . Jones, Valley. W yo 

Howard Eaton, Wolf, Wyo 

8. N. Leek, Moran, Wyo 

Clarence Ryerson, Gardiner, Mont 



11 
15 
2 
6 
6 
66 
6 
2 



This increase in the number of pack trains in use in the tourist business of the park, 
together with the fact that many of the parties who patronized this class of transporta- 
tion remained for several weeks, indicates a revival of interest in trail travel which Is 
most gratifying. 

Transportation to Cooke. — Special permits were issued to parties interested In the 
development of the mining town of Cooke, Mont., to use their motor trucks and service 
cars to haul ore and supplies to and from Gardiner, Mont., through the park, as follows : 



Nels E. Soderholm, Cooke, Mont, (merchant) 

Frank R. Lind. Gardiner, Mont, (contractor for hauling U. S. mail). 
Western Smeltmg & Power Co., Cooke, Mont., and Seattle, Wash.. 
R. I. McKay, Cooke, Mont ! 




Service 
cars. 



The permit dated March 28, 1917. held by Mr; Robert I. McKay, covering the construc- 
tion of a metal-surfaced road through the park connecting Gardiner and Cooke, Mont., 
was canceled on November 27, 1918. 

Movithff-picture companies.— Representatives of moving-picture companies operated in 
the park under special permits from the Service, as follows: Pathe Cq^ in June; C. Lu 
Chester, of New York, In August ; Famous Players-Laskey Co., of New York, August and 
September ; International Film Service, October 7 to 10, to get special pictures of tame 
buffalo herd. 

CONVBNTIONS AND SPECIAL PARTIBS. 

Montana Bankers' Aaaoolation, — ^Two conventions were held in the park during the 
season. On August 8 and 9 the Montana Bankers* Association met at Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Headquarters were maintained at the Biammoth Hotel and the various sessions 
of the convention were held In the assembly hall at park headquarters, formerly the post 
exchange of Fort Yellowstone. The Montana bankers, after transacting the usual busi- 
ness of the association, devoted much of their remaining time to a discussion of road 
improvement in their State. 

National Park Touring Association. — On August 11 and 12 representatives of 12 
Western States met in the assembly hall at Mammoth Hot Springs for the discussion of 
the interpark highway plan and for the purpose of devising ways and means of com- 
pleting the selection of this highway system and marking the same. The development of 
travel over the park-to-park highway was also one of the topics of the convention pro- 
gram. At the Close of the first day's session the National Park Touring Association was 
formed and the following officers elected : Gus Holms, of Cody, Wyo., president ; G. L. 
Ramsey, of Helena, Mont., vice president ; and L. L. Newton, of Cody, secretary-treasurer. 

The new association proposea at once to undertake the selection of the park-to-park 
highway through cooperation with highway associations, chambers of commerce, and 
automobile clubs, and to conduct a scouting expedition over the various routes nt an early 
date. Furthermore, it pledged its support to the department and to the Service in en- 
couraging travel to and between the parks and in securing large appropriations for park- 
road improvement. Likewise it declared itself in favor of concentrating State funds on 
interpark highways until they are in first-class condition. The convention adjourned to 
meet again at the call of the president, with the understanding that in the meantime 
a vice president for each Western State was to be chosen. 

The governors* conference. — In August the Western Governors* Conference was held 
in Salt Lake City, and at the conclusion thereof the State of Utah, through its chief 
executive, entertained most of the visiting governors with a tour of Yellowstone National 
Park. The party traveled from Salt Lake City to the western gateway on a special 
train of the Oregon Short Line, arriving on the morning of August 22. The tour of the 
park was made in three days. At Upper Geyser Basin a trout dinner was tendered the 
party by Mr. Howard H. Hays, general manager of the Yellowstone Park Camping Co., 
and several special side trips were arranged by the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. 

The following governors toured the park : Hon. Simon Bamberger, governor of Utah ; 
Hon. O. A. Larrazolo, governor of New Mexico ; Hon. H. J. Allen, governor of Kansas : 
Hon. John C. Townsend, Jr., governor of Delaware ; Hon. Thomas W. Bickett, governor of 
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North Carolina ; Hon. R. A. Cooper, governor of South Carolina ; Hon. Thomas B. Camp* 
bell, governor of Arizona ; Hon. Ben W. Olcott, governor of Oregon ; Hon. James B. A. 
Robertson, governor of Oklahoma ; Hon. William C. Sproul, governor of Pennsylvania ; 
Hon. Oliver H. Shoup, governor of Colorado ; Hon. Lynn J. Frazier, governor of North 
Dakota ; Hon. Robert D. Carey, governor of Wyoming ; Hon. Samuel R. McKelvie, governor 
of Nebraska: Hon. Joseph M. Carey, ex-governor of Wyoming; Hon. William Spry, ex- 
governor of Utah ; Hon. Heber M. Wells, ex-governor of Utah. 

Brooklyn Eagle tour. — A large party under the leadership of the Brooklyn Bagle visited 
Yellowstone National Park July 27 to HI, inclusive, in the course of a comprehensive 
tour of American and Canadian national parks. The party came here in two sections 
from Rocky Mountain Park, one section traveling in a special train and the. other making 
the interpark trip by automobile. The entire party stopped in Cheyenne on July 25 to 
attend the famous Frontiers' Day Celebration. Leaving here on August 1 this party 
proceeded by automobile to Helena, Mont., thence by both special train and automobile 
it proceeded to Glacier National Park. Under special instructions from the director, I 
accompanied this party from Denver to Glacier Park. • 

It will be Impossible to overestimate the importance of the tour of the Brooklyn Bagle 
party, as it was the first party of eastern people to travel between a group of parks by 
special train and by automobile service, and likewise it was the first party to make an 
" international interpark " tour. 

International Association of Rotary Oluhs. — This organization held its annual conven- 
tion in Salt Lake City just prior to the opening of the park season, and on the first and 
second days of the season more than 800 Rotarians entered the park by the western 
gateway, making the complete tour. 

Massachusetts Forestry Association. — This association, under the leadership of its sec- 
retary, Harris A. Reynolds, and Dr. Clinton L. Babcock, visited Yellowstone National Park 
July 4 to 10, inclusive. 

Travel Club of America. — A considerable number of members of this club tourned the 
park July 24 to 29. inclusive. Both the Massachusetts Forestry Association and the 
Travel Club of America made the Yellowstone trip as a part of a comprehensive tour of 
all of the big national parks of the West. 

United States Chamber of Commerce party. — On August 16 a score of officials of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, headed by Its president, reached the northern gate- 
way and during the next three days made a complete tour of the park. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, made available for the administration, protec- 
tion, maintenance, and improvement of Yellowstone National Park the sum of $255,500, 
very much less than has been available annually for the park during the past 8 or 10 
years. Considering further the fact that labor and equipment costs were higher than 
ever before, this year's appropriations were very inadequate, and should be more than 
doubled next year if the needs of the Yellowstone are to be even approximately met. 

REVENUES. 

On the other hand, the revenues of Yellowstone Park were very largely increased, and 
at this time it appears likely that they will total $125,000 for the current fiscal year, 
or nearly one-half the appropriation for the upkeep of the park. The revenue fund will 
certainly exceed the cost of the administration or the affairs of the park and the pro- 
tection of its great area by nearly $35,000. 

The war season of 1918 produced relatively small revenues, but really more than we 
expected under the conditions. The following Is a statement of the receipts of the park 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. as deposited to the credit or miscellaneous 
receipts of the United States Treasury : 

Sale of automobile and motorcycle permits $31, 863. 22 

Collected from corporations and individuals operating stores, permanent 

camps, the transportation line, and picture shops i 7,914.92 

Sale of electric current 886. 25 

Sale of water 286.80 

Sale of hides of carnivorous animals killed by rangers 1, 425. 23 

Miscellaneous collections 399. 08 

Total 42, 775. 50 

PERSONNEL. 

All of our men who left to engage in the World War were taken back into our per- 
manent organization, except a few who did not care to return. Other discharged soldiers 
who applied for work were given employment on the temporary force ; in fact, at no time 
during the summer were men turned awav, as labor was scarce, and it was necessary 
to raise the pay of laborers to $4 a day to keep our men from leaving. 

Employees of the park purchased war savings stamps aggregating $898.79. fourth Lib- 
erty loan bonds aggregating $14,300, Victory loan bonds aggregating $11,100, and sub- 
scribed to the united war-work fund $474.58. Great interest was also taken in the Red 
Cross work, and practically all permanent employees and their families belonged to the 
local branch. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

Births. — A baby girl, Frances Muriel Stinnett, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Bert Stinnett, 
our master mechanic, on September 8, 1919. * 

Deaths. — On November 15, 1918, Thomas G. Frazier, buffalo keeper in the park, died 
at the Buffalo Farm of influenza. 

On April 24, 1919, Wayne Sweney, 3-year-old son of Chauncey M. Sweney, assistant 
electrician, died of scarlet fever. Two cases occurred in the family, but only one resulted 
fatally. 
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On July 18. 1919, James Baxter Hughes, of Gueydon, La., a 4-year-old boy traveling 
with his grandparents, died at Old Faithful Inn from shock caused by burns sustained 
by backing into a small hot pool the day before at Thumb. 

On July 29, 1919, E. M. Hach, of Portland, Oreg., died at Mammoth Hotel. He was 
touring the park in his private automobile. He was a sufferer from tuberculosis, and 
was in a very weak condition when he arrived here. His body was embalmed and shipped 
to his home. 

On August 15, 1919, Mr. Louis D. Boatsman, of Morrill, Nebr., touring the park witb 
his aunt and sister, while bathing in Yellowstone River, dived from the bridge across 
the lake outlet on the Cody Road and was instantly killed by striking his head on the 
bottom and fracturing his skull. 

In September rumors became current in and around the park that a man had been 
killed by a female bear at Old Faithful while he was endeavoring to take a tin can from 
the nose of one of her cubs. This report has never been corroborated, nor have we been 
able to trace its source, and I am of the opinion that it was pure fiction. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Considering the unusual number of people in the park during the entire season, serious 
accidents were exceedingly rare, and but one resulted fatally. The most serious accidents 
noted were as follows : 

On July 8 a small boy broke through the geyser formation near the Giantess Geyser 
in Upper Geyser Basin and burned his feet quite seriously. This was known to be a dan- 
gerous place, and danger signs were posted, but, as is often the case, they were not 
heeded. With increased travel the time seems to have come when more than signs at 
some places in the geyser basin are needed to keep people out of trouble, as often danger 
signs are not taken seriously. At this very place one lady asked if it really was danger- 
ous or if the sign gave the name of the geyser. Another said it was not dangerous, for 
she walked over it and did not break through. 

James Baxter Hughes, 4-year-old son of Mr. R. H. Hughes, of Gueydon, La., who was 
traveling through the park with his grandparents, backed into a small hot pool at Thumb 
on July 17 and was so seriously burned that he died of the shock the following mght. 
Undoubtedly this little boy was not being carefully watched by his guardians or the 
accident would not have happened. Since this occurrence there have been some sug- 
gestions submitted relating to the fencing of all hot springs and geysers, but this should 
not be done, for the reason that barriers of this kind would not only be unsightly but 
would in all likelihood not prevent unguarded children from suffering Injury. Further- 
more, fences would be extremely costly to install, and there are hundreds of hot springs 
in the park. 

On July 30 one of the lO-passenger cars of the transportation company was tipped over 
through the fault of the driver speeding around a double curve about li miles south of 
Madison Junction. Three of the seven passengers in the car were stunned and quite 
severely shaken up, but no bones were broken. The driver was tried before the commis- 
sioner for violation of park rules and regulations and fined $100 and costs. 

The same evening a 10-passenger car with a load of hotel employees out for a " joy 
ride " left the road and ran into a tree and telegraph pole. The most serious injury to 
any of the occupants was a broken arm. 

On August 16 an elderly man touring the park with a party of friends stumbled and 
fell into the edge of Prismatic Lake at Midway Geyser Basin. Fortunately the lake Is 
large enough so that the water is comparatively cool at the edges, and he was not fatally 
burned. He was well enough to travel, and leit the park with his party on August 18. 

On August 23 a 10-passenger car belonging to the Yellowstone Park Transportation 
Co. and carrying members of the governors* party collided with a Ford car traveling In 
the opposite direction while rounding a curve in the upper end of Hayden Valley. A 
lady in the Ford car was thrown out into the road and the left front wheel of the big car 
was smashed, but fortunately no one was injured beyond a few slight scratches and 
bruises. Among the occupants of the car were the governors of Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
Utah, and South Carolina. I was in a car following closely, and after consultation with 
the occupants of both cars it appeared to me that the accident was a result of both 
drivers violating the rules of the road, and that, under all of the conditions as they were 
6hown, a proper punishment was a reprimand to both drivers, and this was administered 
by both myself and, later, the United States commissioner, who, upon hearing the evidence 
in the case, reached the same conclusion as I did. 

The same day my official car was struck at Virginia Cascades by a Dodge car driven 
by a girl 18 years of age. The fenders of both cars were damaged, but no further 
injury was sustained. Both the girl who was driving and her father, who was in another 
car ahead, were reprimanded and dismissed. The fact that three of the drivers of the 
four concerned in these two accidents were quite young convinced me that the regula- 
tions should provide an age limit for people permitted to drive automobiles on park 
roads, and this will be recommended when the subject of revision of park rules and 
regulations comes up later in the year. 

MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have available at headquarters a large, modem hos- 
pital building thoroughly equipped with beds and bedding, kitchen and dining-room furni- 
ture, office furniture, heating and sterilizing plant, surgical instruments, and medicines, it 
has not been practical to make provision for medical service, due to scarcity of suitable 
men for the work. During the past summer the hotel company has employed a doctor, 
whose services could be had in emergency, and a trained nurse was stationed at each 
hotel and camp, but for the other nine months the nearest place where medical atten- 
tion can be had is at Chlco Hot Springs, about 40 miles away. The town of Gardiner, 
6 miles distant, has no doctor or trained nurse. 

This situation is almost intolerable, and at the earliest possible date we must make 
some arrangement for medical service here. If a qualified physician can not see his way 
clear to establish himself here with the hope of building up a profitable practice, we must 
seek additional appropriations from Congress to employ an experienced doctor at an 
adequate salary. 
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CHURCH SBBYICES. 

During the past year church services were held in the chapel lrt*egularly, but whenever 
a minister was available. Rev. J. P. Pritchard, Episcopal missionary from Emigrant, 
Mont., furnished by the bishop of Montana by arrangement with the bishop of Wyoming, 
filled the pulpit every two weelcs during the summer, and other ministers were invited to 
hold services when visiting the park. 

. SCHOOL AT HEADQUARTBES. 

A private school was maintained during the past winter for the benefit of children of 
permanent Government employees and employees of the business enterprises who remain 
m the park the year around, the expense being borne by the parents of the children. This 
is one of the very few places in the United States under exclusive Federal control where 
no school facilities of any sort have been provided by the Government, and I feel that 
some steps should be taken to remedy this situation. 

MOTION PICTUBKS. 

Under a cooperative plan developed by the park employees, motion-picture entertain- 
ments were held once a week, beginning Decemoer 28, 1918, after the Infiuenza epidemic 
had subsided to the extent that large gatherings were considered safe. A similar ar- 
rangement will be worked out for the coming winter, and it is es^pected that the citizens 
of the neighboring town of Gardiner will participate. 

RBCOMMINDATIONS. 

Travel to Yellowstone National Park is increasing with such amazing rapidity and 
such varied uses are being made of this great reservation by its throngs of visitors that 
it is very difficult to think of any desirable improvement that should not be made in the 
immediate future. The needs of the park are very great and certainly require the 
annual expenditure of considerably larger appropriations than have recently been made 
by Congress. The more important of the urgent needs of the park follow : 

1. The Teton Mountains and the headwaters of the Yellowstone River, with much of 
the country between, should be added to the park. Pending legislation provides for this 
logical and necessary extension of Yellowstone's boundaries. 

2. More funds should be provided for the upkeep of the road system. Under existing 
high labor and material costs not less than $300 per mile should be expended on this 
system next year. 

3. A program providing for the gradual naving of the belt-line highways should be 
immediately adopted. Such a program should provide for the paving of sections of these 
highways according to their cost of upkeep, the most costly sections to be paved first. 
One hundred thousand dollars should be made available for this work next year. 

4. Eighteen years ago the road between the Thumb of Lake Yellowstone and Bridge 
Bay near the outlet of the lake was realigned, a very scenic highway being abandoned In 
favor of a shorter route, with heavy grades, over a high divide. This scenic road along 
the lake shore should be restored at once. The existing road is exceedingly hard to 
maintain, is steep, dustv, and almost devoid of scenic features. Small cars experience 
great diflSculty in negotiating its grades. It can not be sprinkled. The old road when 
restored would afford a lake drive that would be one of the most popular features of the 
park tour. It would be about 5 miles longer, but this additional distance is of no impor- 
tance in these days of motor cars. 

6. The road that now runs so close to I^ake Hotel and Lake Camp should be changed 
to follow the lake shore from the hotel to the junction of the Cody approach road with 
the belt-line system at the so-called " fishing bridge '* over the Yellowstone River, where 
it leaves Yellowstone Lake. This realignment would cost comparatively little, but would 
tremendously improve conditions at the lalse and would especially benefit the traveling 
public utilizing the hotel and camp by removing the harassment of noisy automobile 
traffic at night. 

6. The Firehole Cutoff Road between Madison Junction and the Cascades of the Fire- 
hole should be completed. The major portion of the work on this scenic road was com- 
pleted by the Army Engineers, but we have had no funds available to undertake the 
work of finishing it. It will co^ $25,000 to complete this project. 

7. Ever since automobiles were admitted to the park the finest geysers and hot springs 
of Lower Geyser Basin have been practically inaccessible to motorists. This is because 
the old wagon road is badly located and wholly unfit for automobile travel. It should 
be entirely rebuilt, and this work ought to be undertaken next year. It will cost approxi- 
mately $17,500 to make this improvement. Among other things it will open to all 
visitors to the park such wonders as Firehole Lake, the Black Warrior, the Great Foun- 
tain Geyser. Surprise Pool, Broken Egg Pool, and the White Cone. 

8. The Cody or eastern approach road should be improved by the construction of 
seven new bridges in the forest east of the park and by the reconstruction and gravel- 
ing of approximately 4 miles of that portion of the road between Sylvan Pass and Lake 
Yellowstone. The south approach road should be improved by the construction of a 
number of new bridges and culverts and by the elimination of curves and the reduction 
of grades on certain sections of this highway. 

9. The Inspiration Point Road should be improved by considerable work of widening 
and the construction of guard rails and other protective measures, the establishment of 
adequate parking places, etc. This improvement should also include the construction 
of a walk along the rim of the Grand Canyon for the use of pedestrians. The present 
road is not satisfactory for motor travel and is distinctly dangerous to walking parties. 

10. There is a crying need for the immediate construction of several large new auto- 
mobile camp grounds for the use of motorists who bring their own camping outfits into 
the park. Next year the camps at Upper Geyser Basin, Thumb, Lake Outlet, Grand 
Canyon, Tower Falls, and Norris Geyser Basin should be improved by the extension of 
the water system, and much attention should be given to the sanitation of these camps. 
This free automobile camp system should be progressively extended and improved year 
by year, and as soon as possible not less than 30 major camps should be made available. 
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11. Many of the ranger stations of The park are in a dilapidated condition and 
should be rebuilt. The greatest need is for new stations at Upper Basin, Lake Outlet, 
and the Grand Canyon. They should be built next year and should be large enough to 
accommodate several park rangers, a divisional highway engineer, and a large informa- 
tion office in which maps, national park circulars of information, and other data useful 
to the public may be made accessible to tourists. Several bnowshoe cabins used by the 
park rangers in winter should be rebuilt. 

12. Attractive gateway structures should be erected at the Cody or eastern entrance 
and at the Yellowstone or western entrance to the park. *Plans for ihe Cody entrance 
have already been approved but funds have not been available for the construction of 
this gateway. Both of these entrances are as important as the northern gateway, which 
already has a very imposing and Interesting arch. 

13. The National Park Service and the Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. each maintains a 
telephone line, and the hotel company maintains a telegraph line. None of these lines is 
in satisfactory condition. They should all be consolidated and maintained by the National 
Park Service as in the case of Yosemite Park. This would make it possible from the 
financial standpoint for the Government to build and maintain a first-class telephone and 
telegraph service for the public as well as for the park administration and the business 
Interests of the Yellowstone. 

14. More funds should be provided for the seeding, cultivation, and draining of hay 
lands, in order that larger supplies of hay for buffalo and other animals may be avail- 
able hereafter. 

15. By special authority of law the National Park Service now maintains the approach 
roads to Yellowstone Park through the forest reserves east and south of the park. 
Enormous tourist traffic on the north approach road from Livingston to Gardiner is now 
placing a tremendous burden of road maintenance on the county treasury, which. In 
view of the large size of the county and the small amount of taxable property therein, 
is a particularly hard burden to bear. It would seem that the Federal Government 
should bear the cost of upkeep of at least half of this approach road, and I recommend 
that this proposition be given the earnest consideration of the Service and of the de- 
partment with a view to bringing it to the attention of Congress. 

16. Gallatin County and the State of Montana, with the cooperation of the Forest 
Service, are rebuilding the highway through the gorgeous canyon of the Gallatin River 
north of the park, and within two years will have this work completed. Before this new 
road is finished we should rebuild our section of the Gallatin Highway and should 
continue it through to the west approach road. This would mean the construction of 
from 10 to 12 miles of new road from Grayling Creek to the Madison River. 

17. The trail sysrtem should be largely extended, and it is particularly important that 
a new trail be built next year from Trapper Creek, south of Lake Yellowstone around 
the arms of the lake and over Chicken Kidge to Heart Lake. Likewise, a new trail 
should be built up Mountain Creek to Eagle Pass. In order that saddle-horse parties 
may not have to traverse the much-used motor roads, new trails should be built on the 
east side of Lewis River from the south entrance to Lewis Lake and from Turbid Lake to 
the east boundary by way of Jones Pass. 

18. Last, but more important than most of the projects I have mentioned, is the 
need for taking every possibie step for the conservation and protection of the wild animals 
of the park, and especially the elk herds, which are. in constant danger of destruction 
during the winter months through lack of feed while outside of the boundaries of the 
park. 

YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 

W. B. Lewis, Superintendent, Yosemite, Calif. 

GBNERAL STATEMENT. 

' The Yosemite National Park, when created by the act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat, 
C50), was situated in Tuolumne, Mariposa, Madera, and Mono Counties, Calif., and cov- 
ered an area of about 1,512 square miles, being 36 miles wide by about 40 miles long. 
Under the act approved February 7, 1905, entitled "An act to exclude from the Yosemite 
National Parkj Calif., certain lands therein described and to attach and include the said 
lands in the Sierra Forest Reserve." 542.88 square miles were excluded and 113.62 square 
miles were added to the park, making a net reduction in area of 429.26 square miles, so 
that the area, after the passage of the above act, was 1,082.74 square miles, the park 
being situated in Tuolumne, Mariposa, and Madera Counties. By act of June 11, 1906. 
entitled "Joint resolution accepting the recession by the State of California of the 
Yosemite Valley grant and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove, and Including the same^ 
together with the fractional sections 5 and 6, township -5 south, range 22 east. Mount 
Diablo meridian, Calif., within the metes and bounds of the Yosemite National Park, and 
changing the boundaries thereof," there were added to the park the Yosemite Valley, 
48.60 square miles ; Mariposa Big Tree Grove, 4 square miles ; and a strip lying between 
the latter and the park proper, 2.13 square miles ; and deducted by the change in the 
southwestern boundary, 13.06 square miles ; making a net addition to the area of 41 67 
square miles. The present area of the park is 1,124.41 square miles. 

PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

The success of a national park is dependent upon its ability to attract visitors and 
allowing that any area created as a national park has the necessary natural wonders to 
make it worthy of such distinction, this ability is governed by its accessibility and the 
accommodations offered to the visitor after his arrival. In the seventies, with the 
construction of the Coultervllle, Wawona, and Big Oak Flat Roads, the stage coach marked 
a distinct advance in transportation facilities over the trail horse and a notable increase 
in travel immediately followed. Each following year saw a slow but steady growth In 
attendance. In 1908 came the Yosemite Valley Railroad to the pank gates, and its con- 
necting link, the Bl Portal Road, was also opened, thereby providing a shorter and easier 
route to the valley than had previously existed. Again travel jumped to a new high 
mark, which gradually raised through the following, years to the — what seemed then — 
enormous figure of more than 16,000 people in 1914. Methods of travel were again 
revolutionized in 1915 with the advent of the automobile. While it is true the 90 per 
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cent Increase in travel experienced in 1915 can be partially attributed to the Incentive 
given to travel by the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco in that year, it is a 
fact that the automobile was responsible for a large percentage of the increase, as our 
records show. The opening of the Tioga Road, making accessible an area of wonderful 
high sierra country, hitherto almost unknown, also had its share in swelling the total 
during that season and establishing a new high travel level of more than 31,000 people. 
With many of the restrictions on automobile travel removed in 1916 even this record 
was exceeded, as It was again in 1917 when it reached nearly 35,000. In 1918 even with 
the mind of the Nation so fully occupied as it was with the business of war, the falling 
off in attendance was only slight, as the total of more than 33,000 visitors attests. But 
that season's attendance was not a healthy one. It lacked the enthusiasm of that of 
former years. People rushed into the park and rushed out like the small boy *' playing 
hookey from school, and as the season advanced it was more and more evident that 
vacations during war time were contrary to the dictates of clear consciences. Sa the- 
end-of-the-season indications were not favorable for predictions for the following year. 

Following the signing of the armistice, on November 11, 1918, however, prospects began 
to brighten. Those who had been denied their period of relaxation or who had had only 
a taste during the war began to plan. Those eager to save during the war were now 
just as eager to spend, and one object of expenditure in mind was for a vacation trip Into, 
mountains. That one objective of such a trip should be Yosemite was given additional 
incentive when during the past winter the idea was conceived, and the conception con- 
verted into action bv public-spirited men of California, of securing by popular subscrip- 
tion a fund of $1,000,000 to supplement Federal and State funds already available to. 
build a modern paved highway from Merced to El Portal to connect with the Park high- 
way now under construction from the valley to the El Portal park entrance. The pub- 
licity attending this campaign brought Yosemite before the public in a way and to an 
extent it had never attained before, and undoubtedly was an important factor in the 
great increase in travel recorded during the season just passed. And the generous dis- 
tribution of the thousands of $5 certificates sold in this campaign, and which are honored 
at the park entrances for automobile permits, in lieu of the usual $5 cash entrance fee, 
prattically guarantees a motor travel during each of the next 10 years as great or greater 
than that experienced during 1919. It is logical to presume therefore that unless the 
country is again subjected to extraordinary conditions such as those obtaining during the 

f)ast two years, plans for future development must be based on yearly attendance at 
east as great as that shown by the past season's figures. • 

During these peri6ds while travel was increasing from year to year, either gradually 
or in spurts, development work went on in an effort to keep pace. Hotels were built, en- 
larged and improved, camps were Installed and extended, public utilities, such as water, 
sewerage, and electric power systems, were Installed and enlarged, free public camping 
grounds were provided, and roads and trails were built and improved. But unfortunately 
such developments have never quite kept up with the demands of increased travel. This 
work has always lagged behind, principally because of lack of funds, until now, in this 
respect, a more or less serious situation confronts us. During the season covered by this 
report time and again demands on the park operations either could not be met a I all 
or, at best, only partially or inadequatelv, and if the quite certain demands of the imme- 
diate future are to be met at all satisfactorily, a number of items must be given the 
most careful and serious consideration with view to installation. Sanitary facilities must 
be not only greatly increased but completely revolutionized, particularly as to methods 
of sewage disposal ; an additional water supply must be developed to replace or supple- 
ment the present wholly inadequate supply ; existing roads must be improved to meet 
the new condition of heavier travel and additional roads must be built ; the same is true 
of trails ; and of equal importance is the necessity for a first-class modern hotel in 
Yosemite Valley. In this connection It might also not be amiss to mention the possible 
necessity in the not distant future of the development of landing fields for aeroplanes. 
Already two successful landings have been made, and I believe it is not beyond the limits 
of logical prognostication to predict that before long the aeroplane will be an important 
factor In park transportation, as well as In park operation, in connection with fire and 
police patrol. This is an item, at least, that should be kept in mind in planning for 
future development. 

ROADS. 

Aside from the work of reconstructing the El Portal Road, the regrading of approxi- 
mately one-half mile of the Black Springs Road, between the Pohono and El Capitan 
Bridges, and continuation from time to time during the autumn and spring months of the 
construction of a new road to Mirror Lake," no permanent improvement work has been 
done during the past year on any of the 138 miles of Government-owned roads in the park. 

Unusual weather conditions and extremely heavy tcavel necessitated the expenditure 
of all available road funds to make repairs of damage caused by storms and to carry 
on the necessary maintenance work to keep the roads in a reasonably passable condition 
and to prevent irreparable damage resulting from travel. 

On May 28 occurred the most destructive storm in the history of the park, when 
cloudbursts accompanied by electrical displays of unusual severity almost completely inun- 
dated the valley, fiooding the meadows, washing out roads, threatening bridges, and 
carrying great masses of debris and depositing them throughout the valley when the 
water receded. Mountain roads and trails not yet opened for travel and already damaged 
from the usual winter and spring storms were further damaged, and the results of the work 
done on those roads and trails already opened or about to be opened to travel were 
almost completely destroyed, thus making necessary a duplication of the work already 
done. 

While cloudbursts of considerable severity are not unusual during the autumn and 
spring months, they are, however, as a rule, confined to relatively small areas, generally 
to a single watershed. This storm, in contrast, was general, and almost equally severe 
In all parts of the park, and a whole season's work has not sufficed to eliminate its 
traces and repair all of the damage done. 

Of the roads the one to suffer most was the Tioga Road, while the Wawona Road was 
least affected, although considerable damage was done even here. While immediately 
before the storm the snow was rapidly disappearing from the Tioga Road, there stlU 
remained considerable quantities in the higher stretches, and it was not expected that tt 
would be f'^ee much, if any, earlier than usual. The effect of the storm, however, in 
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addition to washing the road so disastroasly, was to remove the snow, thus leaving it 
free from snow on June 1, at least five weeks earlier than this condition had been known 
to exist before. Had not the surface of the road been so completely destroyed this con- 
dition would have been an agreeable one, as usually our greatest difficulty in getting 
the road in condition for opening results is from having to cut through snow on the high 
passes. This advantage was not gained, however, in this instance, as it was a full month 
before just the worst places could be repaired and made safely passable and the road 
opened to travel. 

Never since the park was opened to automobiles has there been the early season interest 
exhibited that was displayed during the early spring months. Inquiries for road infor- 
mation were heavy all through March and April, and as soon as the Wawona Road 
was opened on April 24 travel started in such a volume as to clearly indicate that ihe 
season was to be a record-breaking one. Two davs later the roads into the Mariposa 
Grove were opened as faf as the Lower Grove, and by the 28th of the month cars were 
reaching the cabin in the Upper Grove. On May 16 the Big Oak Flat Road was opened, 
and this was followed by the completion of repairs to the Glacier Point Road on the 28th. 
The opening of the latter was, however, delayed a few days in order to repair the worst 
places damaged by the storm on that day. As usual, on account of the high elevations 
reached, the Tioga Road was the last to open, on July 1. 

While it has oeen an exceedingly difficult and expensive task to maintain the park 
roads against the terrific wear and tear of the greatly increased automobile travel to 
which they have been subjected, and in which we have not been any too successful, there 
is some consolation in knowing that on the whole the roads within the park boundaries 
have stood up better and are in better condition at the close of the season than those 
outside of the park. 

So long as funds are not available for the permanent work of relocation and permanent 
grading of the high mountain roads outside of the valley, these roads will have to go 
through the same program each year. They will be repaired each spring and put in rela- 
tively good passable condition, will be subjected to heavy travel, develop ruts and chuck 
holes, and close the season in bad shape. Until permanent improvements can be made 
there is no remedy for the situation in sight short of sprinkling, and I am not of 'the 
opinion that any of these roads in their present locations and conditions are of sufficient 
Importance to justify expenditures that such an installation would call for. 

The roads on the floor of Yosemite Valley are in a quite different category and must 
be kept in the* best possible condition irrespective of expense. However, there can be 
no doubt but that the expenditure of approximately $1,000 per mile that is now being 
expended each year in their maintenance, including sprinkling, would be a far better 
investment if expended for permanent improvement in the way of hard surfacing. With 
all our expense we can have at best under our present program only a poorly surfaced 
road, pulverizing rapidly into dust, which, experience seems to indicate, no reasonable 
amount of sprinkling will keep down. The condition, as well as the expense, will mag- 
nify as travel increases, with results that can readily be realized, unless preventive 
measures in the way of paving are taken in the near future. 

TRAILS. 

With the exception of those in and around the rim of Yosemite, the trails of the park 
have been sadly neglected for the past two or three years. During the seasons of 1917 
and 1918, when grazing of cattle was permitted on much of the jjark area, the destruction 
caused by cattle on the trails was very marked. At the same time the shortage of labor 
caused by the demands of war did not permit of repair work being done other than on 
those most used. Maintenance and repair Work of trails was, therefore, confined to those 
trails in and around the valley. 

Added to the damage caused by grazing and by lack of even ordinary attention, was 
the greater damage by the storm on May 28, which in places throughout the park almost 
completely destroyed theip. The result was that at the opening of the travel season last 
spring all of the more than 600 miles of trails in the park were in a more or less bad 
condition. , ^. , i 

Even during the season just passed labor has not been easy to secure, and particularly 
has this been true for trail work. Men are not attracted by the isolation of such work 
or by the inconvenience that must be put up with. It has been possible, therefore, to 
put only a small force on this work, but much has been accomplished, and before winter 
all of the main trails south of the Tuolumne River will have been put in a state of good 
repair, well ditched and drained, and all bridges made safe and substantial. 

Although I had hoped to be able to similarly repair at least the trunk trails north of 
the Tuolumne River this year, inability to secure labor has made it necessary to defer 
this until next season. , , ^^, ^, .. , ^,. t» *» 

Only one piece of trail construction was undertaken this season, this being the Pate 
Valley Trail from Harden Lake, on the south rim of the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne 
River, to Pate Valley, on the floor of the Canyon. This trail passes through country 
exceedingly difficult for construction, comparing in roughness and general character to 
that through which the Tenaya Lake Trail climbs out of Yosemite Valley above Mirror 
Lake. Actual construction on the trail, which will be about 5 miles in length, was 
begun early in July, but on account of difficulty in securing and keeping men progress 
has been slow, and it is possible that it can not be entirely finished before next spring. 

When completed the Fate Valley Trail will open up an area hitherto practically inac- 
cessible of magnificent scenery and will be one of the most scenic, interesting, and alto- 
gether delightful trails in the park. A feature of unusual interest at the end of this 
trail is the inscription rocks along the walls of the canyon in Pate Valley. Unusual 
characters and grotesque figures are found painted on the rocks which undoubtedly 
record something of the Indians who used to inhabit the region. The characters have not 
as yet been deciphered, but undoubtedly will be soon after the valley becomes accessible. 

BUILDINGS. 

Since my last report, with the exception of the erection of four employees' cottages 
as a part of the Lost Arrow housing unit and which are discussed elsewhere in this 
report, no building has been done except that necessary In connection with road mainte- 
nance and the operation of the ranger service. 
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In connection with the former a small read house and bam was erected at Tenaya 
Lake on the Tioga Road and to provide adequate accommodations for the automobile 
checking force a checking station was built at Aspen Valley and one at Tuolumne 
Meadows on the Tioga Road and one each at Inspiration Point, Chinquapin, and Alder 
Creek on the Wawona Road. Construction is also in progress of a checking station and 
road house and barn in the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, and a road house and barn 
will be built each at Alder Creek and Eleven Mile Stations on the Wawona Road and at 
Bridal Veil Creek on the Glacier Point Road. 

All of these buildings are inexpensive affairs, but substantial and built from material 
salvaged from old buildings abandoned elsewhere and covered with sugar-pine shakes cut 
in the park. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM. 

The electrical system, which consists of a diversion dam across the Merced River about 
1 mile below Pohono Bridge, from where water is carried in a 54-inch wood-stave pipe 
6,000 feet long to a power house containing two electrical units of 1,000-kilowatt capacity 
each, driven by turbines operating under an effective head of 330 feet and some 20 miles 
of transmission lines, was operated 24 hours daily through the entire year. 

During this time the plant developed a total of 866,123 kilowatt hours, which was 
utilized and distributed as follows : , 

Kilowatt 
hours. 

Sold for lighting purposes 85, 412 

Sold for heating purposes ' 72, 611 

Sold for cooking purposes 121, 641 

Sold for power purposes 37. 194 

Used by Service for all purposes 549, 266 

Aside from the difficulty experienced with the concrete elbows on the wood-stave pipe 
line, the entire plant has operated continuously with complete satisfaction. 

The fact that the concrete elbows have failed to hold in this case does not, however, 
condemn their use for conveying water under the conditions existing here. They were 
built in midwinter at a time when labor was almost impossible to secure and materials 
had to be transported to the Job under the most trying conditions. Undoubtedly faulty 
materials in the way of unclean sand and gravel found their way into the concrete mix- 
true, which, added to the fact that in spite of every precaution in this direction the 
concrete appears to have been frozen, with the result that the elbows began to crumble 
as soon as subjected to pressure. The lower of the three elbows was patched in the 
spring of 1918 and gave every indication of holding up and did so until August of the 
current year, when a large leak developed, making necessary its almost complete rebuild- 
ing, which is being done at the time this report is being written. 

The other two elbows held up from the time of building until the autumn of 1918, 
when they were almost entirely rebuilt, since which time they have operated with entire 
satisfaction. 

TELEPHONE AND TBLEOBAPH SYSTEM. 

The telephone system in operation in the park consists of a 150-line switchboard and 
approximately 220 miles of telephone circuits, 120 miles of which are metallic circuits, 
the remainder being single- wire grounded lines, and to all of which a maximum of 136 
telephones were connected. 

During the year a metallic circuit of No. 6 copper wire was built from the exchange 
to El Portal to meet a similar circuit being built< from Merced to El Portal by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., the entire circuit to be used solely for Yosemite long- 
distance telephone and telegraph business. These were made necessary by the rapidly 
increasing long-distance and telegraph business that has been experienced during the 
past two years since the Service took over the operation of this service in 1917. These 
lines were to have been completed and connections made by the 1st of July, but the 
electricians* strike, which occurred in June, prevented the company from completing 
their section in time to be of assistance during the peak of the season's business. In 
addition to this Improvement in the system some 5 miles of iron metallic circuits were 
strung throughout the valley to meet the increased demands there. 

In spite of the very extensive additions and improvements that have been made dur- 
ing the past three years, the system has not been entirely able to keep pace with the 
additional demands for increased service. This is particularly true of the long-distance 
telephone and telegraph service, which has increased during the high travel period more 
than 400 per cent during the past two years. Prior to the telephone operators' strike 
in late June, it was utterly impossible to accept the long-distance business offered, the 
one existing long-distance circuit being entirely inadequate. While the new Yosemite- 
Merced circuit will undoubtedly relieve the situation materially, still another circuit 
will without doubt have to be provided within the near futlire if we are to give the first- 
class service that the visiting public feels It is entitled to. 

Similar but more intense congestion was experienced in the operation of the telegraph 
service. It was absolutely impossible to accept the business offered by reason of lack of 
wire capacity. The service was also greatly handicapped by the fact that we are 
forced to make Merced our transfer point t«o the Western Union, which office at first re- 
fused to accept night letters after 8 p. m. and later in the season 9 p. m. Although we 
were prepared to accept until midnight, we were prevented from doing so by the refusal 
of the Western Union to transfer our exchange point to San Francisco, where business 
could be moved until midnight. 

The volume of telegraph Dusiness handled rapidly reached the point where an addi- 
tional operator was required, and in spite of the fact that, in accordance with our agree- 
ment with them, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., furnished a clerk to handle the 
posting and billing, it was necessary for a period of a month to furnish additional as- 
sistance on this part of the work. 

To relieve the situation another year, the toll circuit is now being extended to Camp 
Carry, with the Idea of placing an operator at that place to handle both long distance 
and telegraph. An extension is also being run to Camp Yosemite. where, if present plans 
for etxension materialize, it may be necessary to handle the situation there in a like 
manner. The operation of the long distance and telegraph is a profitable one and well 
worth intensive development. 
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The following is a summary of the business handled through the telepBxjne exchange 
and by Morse key during the months of June, July, and August, the month of maximum< 
business, and also the total business for the year : 




1 Oparatord strike nearly entire month. 



« Wire out of commission July 8 to 19. 



WATER SUPPLY. 

No change has been made in the water-supply system during: the year, the present main» 
supply consisting of two concrete reservoirs, into which spring waters from the talus 
slopes directly beneath Glacier Point and near Happy Isles are conducted and carried a dis- 
tance of more than 2 miles to the Yosemite Creek bridge in an 8-inch cast-iron main. 
Laterals to main points of distribution are of 4-inch cast-iron pipe. In addition to this 
the pressure line for operation of the old power house at Happy Isles, which is supplied* 
from the Merced River, is connected to the main. 

The spring supply is of excellent quality, but insuiflcient in volume during the dry 
season, during which time it is supplemented by the river supply, which is very inferior 
in quality and often carries considerable quantities of sand, silt, and fine gravel, which- 
clog and otherwise damage plumbing fixtures. 

From Yosemite Creek bridge a 4-inch main feeds Camp Yosemite, including the swimming 
tank, baths and laundry, the hospital, and the Government employees' cottapes at the old 
Army camp. Due to insufficient capacity of this 4-inch extension to carry sufficient water 
to meet the demand of this large unit, difficulty was experienced during the past season 
such as to make it impossible to maintain enough pressure to supply all parts of the unit 
at one time. This, besides being intensely inconvenient to users, is dangerous because of 
the fire hazard it involves. To rectify the situation, therefore, steps are being taken to- 
extend the 8-inch main to include the entire Camp Yosemite unit, so that by the opening 
of another season this difficulty will be largely, if not entirely, overcome. 

SDWERAGD AND SANITATION. 

Neither has any change been made in the method of the disposition of sewage other 
than the extension of the Camp Yosemite system to provide for the effluent of the septic 
tank to be discharged into a temporary gravel bed instead of allowing the effluent to dis- 
charge directly into the river as has been the case in the past. It is doubtful if even this 
will prevent direct seepage into the river during high water, as the bed is below high-water 
level and separated from direct contact with the river only by small earth levees, and even 
.should it be successful in this at first, relief can only be temporary, as the bed will shortly 
become clogged and lose its power of absorption, thus allowing the lev<»e«« to overflow. 

The only solution, as discussed in another part of this report, is the installation of a 
proper treatment plant. 

The method of collecting and burning garbage followed in the valley, while primitive, lis. 
effective, and can, without fear of creation of a nuisance, be continued for some time to 
come, though an incinerator could be utilized to good advantage and is something that 
should be considered as advisable within the next few years. 

MBDICAL SERVICE. 

The operation of the Yosemite medical service was placed in the hands of Dr. Frederick 
L. Stein, of San Francisco, on August 15, 1918, a five-year concession having been granted 
him from that date, under conditions by which the Government Is to furnish and equip- 
the hospital. 

Some $3,000 was spent in furnishing and equipping the building, with the result that 
the medical service is prepared to furnish, in a highly satisfactory manner, almost any 
kind of medical and surgical treatment that might be demanded or required. The necessity 
for and the value of this service is indicated by the following figures, which give a sum- 
mary of its activities during the past year : 

Office treatments given 3, 437 

House calls made 1, 604 

Hospital cases 60 

Accidents reported 135 

Operations (minor) performed 22 

Operations (major) performed 4 

Deaths reported 8 

Of the 135 accidents reported, 3 were of such character that permanent injury or even 
death might have resulted, and 2 were actualy fatal. 

On May 28, Mr. C. E. Heise, of San Francisco, while returning from Glacier Point 
by the Short Trail was struck to the ground by lightning. Although it was feared for a 
time that he had suffered very serious injury, it developed that he was only temporarily 
stunned, and although sevemy bruised from his fall was discharged from the hospital 
after five days' treatment. 

On May 30 a Yosemite National Park Co. touring car driven by Mr. J. Kitchen and 
carrying as passengers Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Ballon and Mrs. Joseph Wing, all of Brook- 
line, Mass., and Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Eden, of Hoboken, N. J., was overturned on the 
Wawona Road on the Grouse Creek grade. Although all of the occupants suffered from 

gainful bruises and cuts only, it was little short of a miracle that the accident did not 
ave more serious consequences. 
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Investigation of tbe accident indicated that the driver tried to pass another car at a 
tiigh rate of speed, with the reisult that his own car skidded over the bank. The driver 
tnras denied further privilege to drive on the park roads. 

On June 28, while working as a lineman on the El Portal telephone line, William 
<6ana, Crovemment employee, was bitten by a rattlesnake. With the assistance of a 
fellow workman he was brought to the road, a short distance away, and hailing a passing 
^automobile, was hurried to the hospital, where he was given immediate treatment, as 
« result of which he was completely recovered some three weeks later. 

The first fatal accident occurred on the evening of September 26, when Mr. Charles A. 
•Clark, Government employee and road foreman in charge of the Bl Portal road con- 
•struction, wliile driving from Bl Portal to the valley in a light Ford tmdt, lost con- 
trol of the jnacfaine and ran off the grade about one-half mile below P<riiono Bridge. 
His body was not discovered until the following morning, when investigation disclosed 
that death liad been instantaneous. Mr. Clark left a wife and three sons, all of the 
«ons being tinder 16 years of age. 

The other fatal accident occurred on August 14, 1919, when Mrs. G. D. French, of 
Los Angeles, was accidentally drowned while bathing in the Merced River. Mrs. French, 
with her husband and daughter, had just arrived in the park, and while Mr. French 
was preparing the camp in Camp 17, the mother and daughter went to the river to 
bathe. Immediately the mother entered the water khe collapsed as though suffering 
trom cramps and disappeared beneath the surface. Assistance arrived too late, and 
although an hour or more was spent in an effort to resuscitate her the efforts were 
•fruitless, it being impossible to restore respiration. 

In addition to these two deaths, six others were reported, the first being that of 
Mr. George Fiske, the oldest resident of Yosemite Valley. Mr. Fiske was about 85 
years of age and had spent about 40 years of his life in Yosemite, where during all 
this time he conducted a photographic studio. For several years before his death he 
had been feeble, and of late was inclined to brood over the death of his wife, which 
fiad taken place less than a year before. Of his own accord he had lived alone the 
greater part of the time following the death of his wife, all efforts of his friends and 
relatives not succeeding in inducing him to leave the place, where he had spent so 
many years of his life. 

On the morning of October 20, 1918, he was found on his couch, with the pistol with 
which he had taken his own life beside him. Letters written some months before, 
leaving instructions ab to the disposal of his effects, indicated that his act had been 
■contemplated for some time. ,^ ^ 

His remains were buried in the local cemetery by the side of those of his wife, who 
had preceded him by about nine months. ^ 

On November 19, 1918, Mary Higgins, 4-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Higgins, of Bl Portal, died in the Yosemite hospital of infiuenza, and she was followed 
the next day, November 20, by her father, who succumbed to the same disease. 

An unusual case of suicide occurred on March 17, 1919, when Peter Arioli, a laborer 
on the Bl Portal Road, arose from his bed in the Arch Rock construction camp about 
12.30 a. m. and walked up the road to where dynamite was kept in a locked box, 
broke open the box, and exploded the half box of 40 per cent dynamite it contained, 
blowing his body into bits. Investigation of the case showed no apparent motive for 
'the act. 

Mr. U. M. Slater, a guest of the Sentinel Hotel, and Mrs. F. Hiltscher, a guest of 
Camp Yosemite, died on May 26 and August 24, respectively, death resulting in each 
•case from diabetes. 

INSECT CONTROL. 

A survey of the Yellow, Sugar, and Jeffry pine areas of the park made early in the 
spring by Park Ranger C. F. Adair developed the fact that these species were exceptionally 
free from bark beetles, which prey upon them and against which an active control cam- 
paign has been carried for the past several years. Accordingly, a minimum of treatment 
work in these areas was done, three trees beingfelled and treated in the Big Meadows 
country, one near Bleven-Mile Station on the Wawona Road, and five on the floor of 
Yosemite Valley. Subsequent inspections of the same areas by Mr. J. B. Patterson, ento- 
mological ranger. Bureau of Bntomology, substantiated Ranger Adair's earlier findings, 
and it Is now believed that careful watching of the situation only will be necessary in the 
future to protect the above-named species from serious attacks. 

The condition in the lodgepole areas is not so hopeful ; in fact, it is serious. Large 
areas of this species have been entirely killed from the effects of the mountain-pine 
"beetle during recent years, the worst and most recent being the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the forests of the Tenaya Basin, which are made up principally of the lodgepole 
■pine (locally, but erroneoysly, generally referred to as tamarack). • 

While the seriousness of the situation as it pertained to individual localities has been 
realized for softie time, it has heretofore been believed that a practical and reasonably 
economical method of treatment would eventually be evolved as a result of the yearly 
study of the situation by entomologists by which it would be possible to confine the activ- 
ities of the beetle to the areas already attacked and prevent invasion of other stands. 
That this possibility is now considered doubtful is evidenced from the reports of Mr. Pat- 
terson on the results of his intensive study of the situation made during the past season. 

It is of interest to note that while the actual killing of the trees is due to the attacks 
•of the bark beetle, the attacks of this insect are invariably preceded by attacks on the 
•foliage by an altogether different insect, the needle miner. The latter attacks the needles 
of the lodgepole, first discoloring the foliage and eventually causing complete defoliation. 
•Curiously enough these attacks, although they may continue for several years, seldom are 
•directly responsible for their death. They do, however, sap the vitality of the trees which, 
so weakened, fall easy prey to the bark beetle, which follows in due course. 

The special importance attached to the situation as it now stands lies in the fact that 
the heretofore exceptionally vigorous lodgepole stand in and around the Tuolumne 
Meadows is now threatened with destruction similar to that suffered by the stands in the 
'Cathedral Creek and Tenaya Lake Basins. Although the needle miner has been prevalent 
in the Tuolumne watershed for many years the forests have recovered from each of the 
successive attacks with relatively little, if any, apparent damage having been done, and 
untilthe autumn of 1918 were able to resist invasion of the bark beetle. At that time, 
Tiowever, a foothold was gained In the western and southern part of the basin, and this 
year's investigations indicate that the infestation is rapidly becoming general. 
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Mr. J. M. Miller, assistant forest entomologist, under whose supervision the studies and 
Investigations made by Mr. Patterson were carried on, presents the following summary of 
the condition as it existed in August last, a reading of which will clearly show what 
results might be expected within the near future unless in the meantime some effective 
method of control is found : 

•• Forest-Insect epidemics present a serious situation in the lodgepole-plne forests of the 
Tuolumne watershed and two small tributaries of the Merced (Tenaya Basin and Snow 
Creels). About 30,000 acres of mature or inferior lodgepole forests are involved, where 
the trees have been attacked by two virulent insect pests. 

"All of the stand between the elevations of 7,000 and 9,000 feet has been repeatedly 
defoliated by a needle miner. Where this condition has persisted for 10 years or more 
the forests have become weakened and injured by the defoliation to an extent that their 
protection against bark-bettle attacks does not now appear advisable. 

"A study of the habits of the needle miner and a survey of its distribution within the 
park will be completed this season. Methods of controlling this pest have not been deter- 
mined. Considering the extensive forest conditions under which control must be applied 
it is doubtful if artificial measures can be found which are practicable. 

•' On approximately one-half of the area affected by the defoliation the forests are being 
rapidly killed by the mountain-pine beetle. 

" In Vir^nia canyon, where the needle-miner epidemic subsided prior to 1913 from nat- 
ural agencies, the attacks of the bark beetle were brought under control by artificial meas- 
ures, and the expenditure well warranted by the results obtained. 

" In the Cathedral and Tenaya Creek Basins control measures were only temporarily 
effective In stands which were badly damaged by defoliation and where the needle-miner 
epidemic persisted. Approximately 75 per cent of the forests in these two basins are 
now dekd, and it is expected that within a few years only a few surviving trees will be 
found near meadows and more favorable sites. 

•• In the Tuolumne Meadows only a very small per cent of the trees have as yet been 
killed by the bark beetle. However, an outbreak within this extensive forest is now to 
be expected. The entire stand within the limits of the needle-miner epidemic has been 
so damaged by defoliation that from a distance it resembles a dead forest, although an 
examination of the cambium shows that the majority of the trees are still alive. That 
they may ultimately recover, even though the bark beetle does not attack them, is doubt* 
ful. Such recovery can only be accomplished after a long period of -years. 

" In view of the condition of the stand, the expenditure of any sum of money to pro- 
tect the defoliated lodgepole stand in the Tuolumne Basin against bark-beetle attacks does 
not appear to be advisaole. It is suggested that some attention be given to a silvicul- 
tural study to determine the possibility of replacing the dead lodgepole stands with species 
of trees better suited to park purposes. 

" It is not considered that tne infestation in the lodgepole pine areas threatens the for- 
ests of other species of pine outside of the affected areas. The control work which has 
been carried on in other parts of the park in the yellow pine, Jeffrey pine, and sugar pine 
have met with a considerable measure of success.'^ 

MOSQUITO CONTROL. 

At the request of the Service, officers of the United States Public Health Service were 
assigned by the bureau to supervise the problem of control measures against the mosquito 
nuisance in Yosemite Valley. Early in May Maj. J. S. Gelger and I/ieut. L. D. Mars went 
over the ground carefully, submitted recommendations, and Park Ranger Adair was 
placed in immediate charge of the field work. All stagnant pools were sprayed frequentlj 
with oil, and most unexpected satisfactory results were obtained. Treatment was con- 
tinued until June 18, by which time breeding had ceased entirely. 

The work demonstrated fully that the mosquito nuisance can l>e effectively controlled 
and that, if continued from year to year, the public will be relieved from the annoyance 
suffered in the past from this source. 

TIMBER OPERATIONS. 

The city and county of San Francisco, in connection with their development of the 
Hetch Hetchy project, continued the operation of their sawmill .on the city's Canyon 
Ranch property, the mill being supplied with timber cut from park lands involved in the 
so-called Dudley exchange consummated in 1917. 

In this operation they cut approximately 2,000 000 feet b. m. of lumber, thereby 
completing the cutting of timber involved in the exchange. In August the mill at 
Canyon Ranch was dismantled, and the entire structure, including machinery, was 
moved to the city's hog-ranch property, which lies just outside of the park limits. Here 
the mill is being reassembled, and the timber on this property, comprising 120 acres, 
will now be cut and shipped to Hetch Hetchy for use in connection with the con- 
struction of the Hetch Hetchy Dam, contract for the construction of which was let 
to the Utah Construction Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, in August last. 

In the southern part of the park the Yosemite Lumber Co. continued logging operations 
on park lands involved in the recent timber and land' exchange by which title to all 
of the land holdings of the company reverts to the United States. 

Since the beginning of the season's operations in March, the company have cut and 
shipped to their mill at Merced Falls 14,590,406 feet b. m. of logs on 3 245 cars, an 
average of 4,496 feet b. m. per car. In this operation they cut over about 360 acres 
of land, all of which lie within the boundaries of the park and located in sections 3, 4, 
9, 10, 15, and 16, township 4 south, range 21 east, M. D. M. 

FOREST FIRES. 

In spite of the unusual dryness of the entire country in and around the park, the 
number of forest fires reported during the past season is less than that of any of the 
three previous seasons. A total of 10 fires only have been reported, only two of which, 
however, gave any serious trouble. One of these was set by lightning on May 28, about 
8 miles west of the Chllnaulna Ranger Station, and although fire lines were establishecl 
on account of the brushy nature of the country in which it burned, it smouldered for 
nearly three months, and at times breaking over the guard made necessary the sending 
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of fire-fighting parties back to it on three occasions. In spite of the fact that it burned 
over considerable area, being a ground fire, comnaratively little damage was done to- 
the live timber. 

The other bad fire was started on July 28 outside of the park on the south side of 
the Merced River just below El Portal. It was of incendiary origin, having been set 
by an Italian named Jim Montega, who had shortly before been expelled from the park 
on account of his exceedingly quarrelsome attitude toward everyone with whom he came 
in contact. He was arrested by Forest Ranger Robinson, of the Stanislaus National 
Forest, and later sent to the State Insane Asylum, where he had been confined for mor& 
than a year on a previous occasion. 

The fire rapidly gained ground and, traveling toward the park line more than a mile 
away, was not gotten under control until it had burned in places as much as a 
quarter of a mile over the line. Practically no damage was done to park timber, the 
fire inside of the park being confined principally to lands owned by the Yosemite Lumber 
Co. 

FISH AND GAME. 

As a result of the quite extensive stocking of the streams during the past few years 
by means of young fry furnished by the California State Fish and Game Commission 
and by transplanting of larger-sized fish from one stream to another, not only has- 
fishing improved in many of the waters of the park that- were stocked in the early years 
of Federal administration, but the range of good fishing grounds has been considerably 
extended. With the output of the State experimental hatchery available, approximately 
400,000 voung fry have been planted during the past season, while the planting of these 
was confined largely to the Merced River in Yosemite Valley and to Tenaya Lake, some 
150,000 were distributed in the Ten Lakes, Babcock and Emerick Lakes, the Tuolumne 
Meadow waters, and the various streams along the Tioga and Wawona Roads. 

Deer, bear, and bird life seem to continue plentiful, while ranger reports seem to indi- 
cate that those animals that naturally prey upon them are on the decrease. 

BXPEBIMBNTAL FISH HATCHEBt IN YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

Early last spring the California State Fish and Game Commission installed an experi- 
mental hatchery on the site of their proposed permanent building near Happy Isles, with 
view to testing out the water of the Merced River for fish-culture purposes before going: 
ahead with the permanent structure. Four hundred thousand eggs of the Elastern Brook; 
trout, the Rainbow trout, the Steelhead and the Black Spotted trout, were shipped in 
and placed in the 10 troughs provided for hatching. 

The results have been most gratifying, the young fry having developed with unusual 
rapidity, clearly Indicating the suitability of the water. All of the fry have been planted 
in the waters of the park, the greater number being released in the Merced River in 
Yosemite Valley, with the idea of supplying good fishing at that point where the greatest 
number of people congregate. A large number was also placed in Lake Tenaya, where 
heretofore there has been practically nothing in the way of trout. 

Unfortunately, now that the Federal Government has leased land to the State for 
a building site and experiment has clearly demonstrated the suitability of the water for 
fish-culture purposes, the governor has withdrawn his favor from the project, and the 
probabilitv of erecting a permanent building for hatchery purposes is now clouded in 
uncertainty. It Is certainly to be hoped that the governor will withdraw his objections, 
for the operation of a hatchery in the park for the purpose of supplying fry with which to- 
keep the park waters adequately stocked with fish would benefit not only park interests, 
but would benefit the State, as the bulk of the visitors to the park are from California, 
and there is no place in the State where the work of the State Fish and Game Commission 
could be so readily brought to the attention of the people as here, where a hatchery would* 
be yisited by probably not less than 40,000 people annually. 

RANUER SERVICE. 

A maximum of 21 rangers were engaged during the season in the handling of traffic, 
checking automobiles, mountain patroling, fire fighting, and general police work. That, 
in spite of the tremendous increase in traffic and the accompanying Increased tendency 
toward an increasing number of violations, order was satisfactorily maintained speaks^^ 
well for the force and Indicates that what was lacking in numbers was made up in alert- 
ness and conscientiousness. 

I believe a high-class ranger service to be one of the chief assets of a park organization, 
and the varied duties the memberg have to perform, together with the close contact they- 
have to keep with the public, makes it one of the most difficult departments to satis- 
factorily bufld up and hold together. The successful ranger must be honest, courteous,. 
and patient and at the same time firm, equal to emergencies, and of good judgment. He 
must be impartial to all, cognizant of his responsibilities, and loyal to the Service he 
represents. To find men in whorti all of these qualifications are happily combined is not 
easy, but when once found they should be eiTcouraged in every possible way, for when all 
Is said and done it is the ranger, the man who deals more directly with the public than 
any other, that reflects the attitude of the Service he represents. 

INFORMATION BUREAU. 

The operation of the bureau of information in the superintendent's office was continued^ 
and during the season more than 18,000 campers were registered and assigned to camping 
space in the public camps. In addition to the registering and assigning to camps of this 
number, it is estimated that not far from 00 per cent of all park visitors other than those 
accommodated in the public camps called upon this bureau at one time or another during^ 
their stay in the park for information. The bureau has become an essential part of the 
park organization upon which the public, assured of securing authentic and impartial in- 
formation, has come to depend not only for information but for assistance of all kinds. 

In conjunction with the bureau was operated a branch office of the California State 
Automobile Association, where road information of all kinds was given out by a repre- 
sentative of the association. Association maps were also distributed to all requesting them 
whether members of the association or not. No charge was, of course, made for this 
service. 
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PROHIBITION or DOGS. 

After an effort lasting throusrh three*seasons to regulate without absolute prohibition the 
tnlnging of dogs into the park, the idea was abandoned and the regulation absolutely pro- 
lilbiting them promulgated. Although extensive publicity was given this regulation both 
tiefore and during the season, occasionally persons accompanied by dogs arrived at the 

Sark entrance maintaining ignorance of the rule. While little sympathy was had for 
lese people as a rule, there were instances whore concessions had to be made. This was 
true principally on the Tioga Road, where, had the regulation been rigidly applied* the 
motorist bound for points on the far side of the Sierras would have been forced to suffer 
xmdue hardship. 

I am very much in favor of continuing this regulation in effect. In spite of every dog 
•owner's belief that his dog can readily distinguish between predatory and harmless ani- 
mals and will attack only the former, the fact is almost any dog will run game, and game 
th&t has been run by dogs will seek the far places where dogs are not found and will 
therefore be lost as an attraction to the tourist along the beaten track. The delight that 
park visitors enjoy in seeing deer or bear or other wild animals along the roads and trails 
18 aufflcient reason for prohibiting dogs, even if no other reason existed. 

FIRST AER0PI.AN1 ARRIVES. 

After much discussion as to the feasibility of the proposition and considerable negotia- 
tion with the officials at Mather Field, the commanding officer of the field finally con- 
sented to permit an attempt to be made with an Army plane to negotiate an aeroplane 
landing on the fioor of Yosemite Valley. Accordingly on the morning of May 27 Lieut. 
J. S. KruII, fiight commander at Mather Field, in a Curtiss biplane equipped with a 150- 
borsepower Hispano-Suiza motor, dropped down into the valley from the direction of 
Half Dome and made a perfect landing on the landing field that had been prepared for 
the purpose. On the following morning Lieut. Krull effected an equally successful take- 
off, and, although a forced landing, due to gasoline trouble, was necessary at Mormon 
Bar on the outgoing trip, he arrived safely at Merced after having made the round trip 
of about 150 miles In less than two hours of actual fiying time and with the distinction 
of having been the pilot of the first aeroplane to land in Yosemite Valley. 

Lieut. Krull's experience demonstrated that the hazards that were considered to be 
lurking along the rim of the valley in the way of dangerous air currents do not exist, and 
that, so far as this phase of the situation is concerned, a fiight into the valley is little, 
II; any, more dangerous than elsewhere. 

This initial fiight was followed by another on August 5, when Lieut. Earl B. Neubig, 
also of Mather Field, landed in the valley after the first nonstop flight from San Fran- 
Cisco, in which he negotiated the distance of approximately 180 miles in 2 hours and 40 
minutes. 

There seems no reason why, after complete aviation maps have been prepared of the 
surrounding mountain country, showing all of the possible landing places (and there are 
many of the countless high mountain meadows suitable for this), this method of trans- 

Sortation into the valley will not become popular, and I believe that before very long 
efinite preparations must be made to provide proper landing places, not only in Yosemite 
Valley but in other places of interest in the park, such as Tuolumne Meadows and I^ke 
Tenaya. 

I believe also that the feasibility of the use of the aeroplane for fire patrol from the 
valley is one that should be immediately considered. 

THAVBL. 

The tremendous increase in travel recorded during the season has been mentioned so 
frequently elsewhere in this report that it is needless to comment further on this phase 
of park activity other than to give a summary of the total, and the following tables 
have been prepared to show this, together with its distribution, as means employed 
In getting to the park : 

Automobiles and motor cycles. 



Entrance. » 


Road. 


Number 
of auto- 1 
mobiles. 


Number 

of 
people. 


Number 

of motor 

cycles. 


Number 

of 
people. 


SEASON 1918. 
Alder Creek 


Wawona 


3,834 1 
• 1,904' 

37 ; 

822 I 
970 
54 

7,021 , 

6,545 1 
1,291 
86 

265 i 
1,690 
161 
796 

1,275 
12.109 


14,037 
0, 1 33 

123 
2,574 
3, 1('2 

170 

20,699 

23,471 

^832 

296 

890 

5,648 

502 

2,767 

4,494 


45 
11 


62 


CJrane Flat 


Big Oak Flat 


19 


Merced Grove 


Coulterville 




Aspen Valley 


Tioga 


2 


3 


Tioga Pass 


do 




Yosemite 


Various 


3 


4 








Total 


61 

93 
18 


88 


SEASON 1919. 
Alder Creek 


Wawona 


137 


Crane Flat 


Big Oak Flat 


31 


Merced Grove . 


Coulterville 


... ....r. . 


Aspen Valley 


Tioga 


2 
3 
5 


4 


Tioea Pass 


do 


5 


Yosemite 


Various 


11 


E3tums through Aspen Valley 

from Crane FUt. 
Returns through Crane Flat from 

Aspen Valley. 

















Total 


42,900 


121 


188 







1 Return ears through Aspen Valley from Crane Flat and through Crane Flat from Aspen Valley, included 
in totals for each station in 1918 figures. 
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1918 


1919 


Travel by anto stages other than via El Portal Road 


2,330 

3,894 

516 


3,287 

11,043 

994 


Travel via Yosemite Valley R. R. and El Portal Road 


Travel by wagon, horseback, or on foot 






Total travel other than by private cars and motor cycies 


6,740 


15,274 





Summary. 



Travel by private automobiles. . 

Travel by motorcycles 

Travel by auto stages 

Travel by wagons, etc 

Travel by Yosemite Valley R. R, 

Total 




58,362 



CONCESSIONS. 

The following list of concessioners operated in the park during the season of 1919 : 



Name. 


For what granted. 


Expiration. 


Annual 
rent. 


-E.N.Baxter : 


Sale of curios, photos, etc 


Dec. 31,1919 
do 


175.00 


Mrs. John Degnsu . 


Delicatessen store ... 


1250.00 


H.C.Best 


Studio, photos, etc 


do 


» 250. 00 


A. C. Pillsbury 


do 


do 


1250.00 


J. T. Boysen 


do 


do 


1250.00 


D.J.Foley 


...do 


do 


1250.00 


Dr. F. L. Stein 


Hospital 


Aug. 15,1923 
Dec. 31,1931 

Dec. 31,1936 

Dec. 31,1921 
Dec. 31,1938 

Dec. 31,1919 


'200.00 


Yosemite Stage & Turnpike 


Automobile stage lUie 


100.00 


Co. 

Trustees of Yosemite school 


Lease of site for schoolhouse 


None. 


district. 


Public camp ^ 


» 2, 000. 00 


Yosemite National Park Co.«. . 
Do 


Hotels, chalets, inns, camps, transportation 
service, store, and dairy. 

Permit to use barracks, livery bams, and Sen- 
tinel Hotel. 


(ft) 







1 Permit fee fixed at 4 per cent of gross revenue, 1250 minimmn. 
« Permit fee fixed at 4 per cent of gross revenues, 1200 minimum. 
* Permit fee fixed at 4 per cent of gross revenues, 12,000 minimum. 

» Yosemite National Park Co., operating under the name of Yosemite National Park Co., George J. 
Dougherty, receiver, during the season of 1919. 
5 22^ per cent of operating profits after deduction of 6 per cent on jdiysical investment. 



Leate, special-use, and water-power permits under act of Feb. 7, 1905, segregating 
National Park and placing same in Sierra and Stanislaus Nathnal For 



lands from Yosemite 



Forests. 



Period of con- 
cession. 


Name of concessioner and privilege granted. 


Compen- 
sation 
exacted. 


Indeterminate 
period. 

Do 


Yosemite Valley R. R. Co. Lease dated Sept. 5, 1905, grants to company right 
to construct and operate electric railway along Merced River to park bound- 
ary. Rate may be readjusted and fixed by President of United States after 
expiration of first 3 years under lease. ^ . 

Yosemite Valley R. R. Co. Special-use permit issued by Forest Service, 
approved Feb. 7, 1908, by S. J. Flintham, actine forest supervisor, author- 
izes construction of diverting dam, pipe line, and water tank for conveying 
water from a spring and storing hrtenk for use in operating company's electnc 
road. All timber cut to be paid for under timber-settlement regulations of 
Forest Service. 


1 11,000 



141822—19- 



» Per annum, on demand of Secretary of Interior. 
-13 
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Lease f apedalruse, and water-power permits underact of Feb. 7, 1906, rtc.— Ck)iitinued. 




Indeterminate 
period. 



Do. 



Do., 



60 years 4 



Yosemite Lumber Co. Special-use permit, approved by district forester. 
Forest Service, June 27, 1911, for rirfit to construct logging railroad and 
inclined tramway in Sierra National Forest, for removal of timber adjacent 
to company's road. All timber used to be paid for at rate to be fixed by 
forest supervisor, Sierra National Forest, which shall correspond with pre- 
vailing stumpage rates chad*ged on said national forest when timber is cut. 
Stipulations signed by company June 20, 1911, and approved June 27, 1911, 
by District Forester F. E. Ohnstead, accompanying the permit, require 
annual pa3rment (outside of charge for hve and dead timber, standing and 
down, cut, damaged, killed, or destroyed along right of way, title to which 
at time of cutting is in United States) of $1,200 on demand therefor being 
made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Yosemite Lumber Co. Special-use i)ermit, approved Nov. 22, 1911. by E. G. 
Dudley, acting forest supervisor. Sierra National Forest (Forest Service), 
authorizes construction and operation of telephone line along inclined tram- 
way and logging railroad in Sierra National Forest. 

Yosemite Lumber " - • - *- ^ 

Dudley, actini 

covers right ol .._, ^ ^ r- 

Une about one-half mile long from spring on lands s^regated from park (in 
Sierra National Forest) for purpose of piping water from company's inclined 
tramway and logging railroad to supjply boilers of steam hoisting plant, etc. 

Merced River Electric Co. (project *' A^), final water-power permit granted by 
Agriculture Department (Forest Service) Apr. 11, 1911, runnmg for 60 

Sears, unless sooner revoked by that department, for right of way for divert- 
ig dam and power conduit in Stanislaus National Forest. Annual charge 
over lands segr^ated from park based on 1,460 horsepower, at 10 cents per 
horsepower for first year, with increase of 10 cents per horsepower each suc- 
ceeding year until maximum charge of II ner horsepower is reached, annual 
charge thereafter being at latter rate. Stipulations signed by officers of 
company Mar. 21, 1911 (and accompanying above permit), provided that 

fayment upon above basis should be made annually in advance from Jan. 
, 1912, permit, however, being approved Apr. 11, 1911. and first payment, 
1146, bemg made June 7, 1911; this payment was apphed on 1911 calendar 
year. Amount due for fourth year, 1914, 1,460 horsepower, at 40 cents; 
horsepower capacity subject to readjustment after expiration tenth year. 



».« $1,200 



(») 



•10 



584 



1 Per annum, on demand of Secretary of Interior. , 

» Value of all timber cut and paid for on right of way (payment of $406.56 made May 3, 1912, and $334.5d 
made Oct. 3, 1912), $741.12. 
• Per annum, in advance. 
< Unless sooner revoked by the Department of Agriculture. 

BXCERPT FROM ACT OF CONGBBSS APPROVED DICKMBER 19^ 1913^ GRANTING TO THB CITT AND 
COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO CERTAIN RIGHTS OF WAY IN, OVER, AND THROUGH CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK AND STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOEBST 
ADJACENT THERETO. 

Section 7 of the above act provides that for and in consideration of the grant by the 
United States as provided for in this act, the said grantee shall assign free of cost to the 
United States all roads and trails built under the provisions hereof ; and further, after the 
expiration of 5 years from the passage of this act the grantee shall pay to the United States 
the sum of $15,000 annually for a period of 10 years, beginning with the expiration of the 
5-year period before mentioned and for the next 10 years following $20,000 annually, and 
for the remainder of the term of the grant shall, unless In the discretion of Congress the 
annual charge shall be increased or diminished, pay the sum of $30,000 annually, said 
sums to be paid on the 1st day of July of each year. Until otherwise provided by Confess, 
said sums shall be kept in a separate fund by the United States, to be applied to the building 
and maintenance of roads and trails and other improvements in Yos^nite National Park 
and other national parks in the State of California. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
designate the uses to be made of sums paid under the provisions of this section under the 
conditions specified herein. 

Section 4 of the act provides that no timber shall be taken, cut, or destroyed within 
Yosemite Park or Stanislaus Forest except as such may be actually necessary to construct, 
repair, and operate its reservoirs, dams, power plants, water-power and electric works, and 
other structures mentioned in the act, but that no timber shall be cut or removed from 
lands outside of the right of way until designated by Secretary of Interior or Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the grantee shall pay the full value of all timber and wood cut, injured, 
or destroyed on or adjacent to any of the rights of way and lands, as required by either or 
said ofllcers : Provided, That no timber shall be cut by the grantee in Yosemite Park except 
from land to be submerged or which constitutes an actual obstruction to the right or rights 
of way or to any road or trail provided for In the act. 

PATENTED LANDS AND GRAZING. 

With the consummation of the exchange agreement between the department and the 
Yosemite Lumber Co., whereby the Government secures title to all of that company's 
land holdings in the park, there was left still in private hands a^iproximately 10,000 
acres of private lands within the confines of the reservation. Of this about 6,560 acres 
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are owned in relatiyely large blocks and located in the western part of the park west 
of the divide between the Yosemite Creek watershed and the watershed of the Middle 
Folk of the Tuolumne River and south of the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne River, 
the remaining 3,440 acres consisting of comparatively small isolated holdings scattered 
through the eastern and northern part. 

The larger acreage mentioned has long been in part owned and in part controlled 
as to grazing privileges by one man, who has used the advantage as an argument for 
special grazing privileges on adjoining park lands. The result has been contention 
between him and the park authorities since the creation of the park, and even yet no 
satisfactory arrangement has been determined upon. The existence of this situation is 
not onlv a serious handicap to efficient administration of that part of the park but 
contradicts the general grazing policy of the park, which, since the war. stipulates that 
i^razing will not be allowed. The Service is, therefore, placed in a position inhere criti- 
cism can be (and is to some extent) directed toward it on the grounds of inconsistency 
in directing its policy. 

As a final solution to the problem I would suggest and recommend a change in the 
park boundaries. The area above described comprises roughly 30,000 acres, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of which is privately owned and contains little of scenic value for 
park purposes aside from the Tuolumne and Merced Groves of Big Trees, both of which 
groves are small, little visited, and not in any way to be compared with the Mariposa 
Orove, which alone of the Big Tree Groves has always been associated with Yosemite. 
Doubtless even if they were eliminated from the park public sentiment would see to it 
that they are never destroyed. 

On the other hand, much of the area is suitable for grazing purposes, and in or out 
of the park the bulk of timber on the private lauds will eventually be cut, thus leaving 
the area even less desirable for park purposes than it now is. 

East of the present eastern park boundary and on the other side of the Sierras is an 
area of superbly scenic mountain country, which by all rights should be included within 
the park limits. In fact, it did fall within the original boundaries of the park, but I 
am not familiar with the reasons for its elimination at the time the boundaries were 
revised. It is my understanding that this area has little, if any, value other than as a 
scenic wonderland of lakes, mountains, and peculiar volcanic formations, and should 
rightly be presei-ved as a recreational area only. I have in mind the Thousand Island 
Lake, Rush Creek, and the Devil Postpile country, which I believe should again be 
included in and become a part of the Yosemite National Park. 

I believe the advantages to be gained all around by such a revision of the park lines 
can not but be apparent to all interested, and I urgently recommend that immediate 
steps be taken to secure legislation authorizing the change. 

BXTSNSIVB INTEBBUBBAU COOPERATION. 

The Service's policy of evoking the aid of other Government bureaus in working out 
the various problems where special scientific or technical advice and assistance are re- 
quired has been applied extensively and with the most beneficial results. 

Under the supervision of a mosquito expert from the United States Public Health 
Service a highly successful campaign was carried on against the mosquito pest, which 
has always been such a nuisance. From the same Service an engineer was assigned to 
make a study and report on the sanitary and sewage situation and to make recommenda- 
tions for the installation of a suitable disposal plant. , .». x ^ * 

The United States Geological Survey continued the work of gauging the stream flow of 
the Merced River and its main tributaries in Yosemite Valley, and also furnished a 
topographic engineer to make a detailed survey of the floor of the valley. 

The Bureau of Entomology has been represented continuously through the season by a 
trained entomological ranger, continuing the studies and supervising the actual control 
measures inaugurated in 1914 against the various species of forest insects attacking the 
park forests. The work of this bureau has been highly successful in the sugar, yellow, 
and Jeffry pine belts, but the final results of treatment in the lodge-pole areas are stul 
undetermined and uncertain. ^. ^ . 

When it became evident last winter that, unless some preventive measures were taken, 
the scenic value of the road leading from the Tioga Road to Hog Ranch, on the main 
route from Yosemite to Hetch Hetchy, would be destroyed as a result of logging opera- 
tions being carried on in that area, the Forest Service, at the request of the Park Service, 
cooperated, to the end that timber reservations are now being made along either side of 
the road to serve as a protective screen. • .. « * x*. • ^ 

It is also of interest to note that at our request the Army Air Service authorized » 
trial flight into Yosemite Valley, which resulted in demonstrating the practicability of air 
transportation into the valley. ^ ^ , ^ , * -i ^ 

The ready cooperation of every one of these Government bureaus is not only of value 
economically, but the opportunity it offers for the interchange of ideas between different 
governmental organizations can not but be beneficial to the public in a broader way, in 
that it broadens the field and scope of each of the bureaus affected, and hence is bound, 
to Increase their efficiency to the public. 

FEDERAL JURISDICTION. 

In April, 1919, the governor of California signed the bill, previously passed by both 
houses of the. State legislature, granting exclusive Jurisdiction over Yosemite National 
Park, the full text of which is as follows : 

" Section 1. Exclusive jurisdiction shall be, and the same is hereby, ceded to the United 
•States over and within all of the territory which is now or may hereafter be included in 
those several tracts of land in the State of California set aside and dedicated for park 
purposes by the United States as ' Yosemite National Park,* * Sequoia National Park,* 
und 'General Grant National Park,' respectively, saving, however, to the State of Cali- 
fornia the right to serve civil or criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid parks 
in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or 
crimes committed in said State outside of said parks; and saving, further, to the said 
State the right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises, and probertv on the 
lands Included in said parks (and the right to fix and collect license fees for fishing in 
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said parks: and saving also to the persons residing in any of said parks now or here- 
after the right to vote at all elections held within the county or counties in which said 
parks are situated) : Provided, however. That jurisdiction shall not vest until the United 
States, through the proper officer, notifies the State of California that they assume police 
Jurisdiction over said parks." 

Only those who have had to do intimately with, the actual enforcement of park regu- 
lations where no definite procedure is defined, as has been the case in past years, can 
realize what the granting of Federal Jurisdiction means as an aid to satisfactory park 
administration. Lacking the machinery at hand for the effective prosecution of cases 
^f violations of the park regulations, all sorts of makeshift procedure and action have 
had to be devised, and it is indeed fortunate that our authority in specific cases has not 
been seriously questioned more often than it has. It is to be hoped that Congress will 
accept the grant of Jurisdiction without undue delay, so that the necessary Federal 
machinery may be installed before another season arrives. 

NATIVE SONS OP THB GOLDBN WEST CONVENTION. 

On June 1 the forty-second Grand Parlor of the Order of Native Sons of the Golden 
West was convened at the Government Pavilion In Yosemite Valley, Grand President 
William F. loomey, of Fresno, presiding. From then until June 5 alternate days were 
given over to business sessions and visiting points of interest in and around the va.ify. 

Four hundred and fifty-six delegates of the order were present at the sessions, and 
with their families and other members of the order the total numVci visiting the park 
Jby reason of the convention was placed at about 1,800 people. 

LB CONTB MEMORIAL LECTUBBS. 

The University of California, through its university extension division, offered In Jim. 
and July the first series of the Le Conte Memorial lectures. These lectures, instituti d 
in honor of the naturalist and geologist, Joseph Le Conte, a member of the faculty ^ i 
the University of California for 30 years and an ardent lover of Yosemite and ri)> 
Sierras, will henceforth be an annual event in Yosemite. 

The series of lectures completed during the past summer were scientific in character 
and yet delivered in the language of the layman. They covered a variety of subjects 
and were delivered by speakers of recognized standing in their various fields. 

Prof. W. li. Jepson, of the department of botany, university of California, in three 
well-selected lectures discussed " The Origin and Distribution of Buttercups in Yosemite,'* 
'*The Biology of the Chaparral/' and ''The Ancestry of the Yosemite Pines and 
Sequoias." 

Prof. William F. Bade, lecturer and literary executor of John Muir, ga\e in his talks 
I a graphic account of the life of John Muir, his thought and studv and knowledge of the 
Sierra region, and his theory of the forces creating the Yosemite Valley. In his lost 
address, given as the oration of the day on July 4, Prof. Bade told of Muir's lohg fight 
for the creation of national parks and of his cooperation with Theodore Roosevelt in 
securing favorable legislation. 

The next three lectures of the series were delivered by Dr. F. Emile Matthes, geologist. 
United States Geological Survey, on the origins of Yosemite Valley and of the domes of 
the Yosemite region and on the part glaciation played in their development. The ex- 
traordinary topographic features of Yosemite Valley arouse in every visitor the desire 
to know something of the forces that were engage^ in carving them, and Dr. Matthes* 
lectures were therefore received with a very high degree of enthusiasm. 

The last lectures of the series also touched a popular note, and Prof. A. L. Kroeber, 
of the department of anthropology. University of California, was listened to with the 
closest interest in all three of his talks on the Indians of the Sierra and Yosemite and 
on the legends and folklore of Yosemite. 

All of these lectures were highly educational and delivered as they were in the simplest 
of language met with an unexpected response. All hut three of tho series were delivered 
in the open in front of the Le Conte Memorial Lodge, and the average attendance was 
probably in excess of 250 people. 

SIERRA CLUB OUTINO. 

The Sierra Club outing, which -was scheduled for last year, but which was postponed 
on account of the war, took place from July 11 to August 10. Headquarters were made 
on the Sierra Club property in Tuolumne Meadows, where 175 members of the club met 
and from where they covered a large area of the high Sierras. Early in August the entire 

{>arty made a trip into the Ten Lakes country, utilizing the new Ten Lakes Trail built 
ast year. From here trips were made to various points of scenic interest along the 
south rim of the Tuolumne Canyx)n. Mr. William B. Colby, president of the club, was In 
personal charge of the outing, and it is needless to say that he saw to it that each one 
left with a deeper appreciation of the wonders of the mountains and canyons of Yosemite 
than when he started. 

On the Ten Lakes trip Mr. Colby accompanied General Foreman Sovulewski over tJie 
route of the Pate Valley Trail and at the same time, together with Mr. Sovulewski, In- 
spected the route of the proposed continuation of the Water Wheel Falls Trail and the 
8 reposed Piute Creek Trail discussed elsewhere in this report, making vcduable sugges- 
ions as to the location of each, which will be given consideration when the construction 
of these trails is undertaken. 

LIBERT7 LOAN SUBSCRIPTION. 

In the fourth Liberty loan, in which Yosemlte's quota was placed at $10,000. a total of 
$15,050 was subscribed, of which park employees subscribed $10,200, while in the Vlctoiv 
loan, in which Yosemlte's quota was $7,500, a total of $23,100 was subscribed, of which 
$15,400 was subscribed by park employees. In the former a total of 94 employees sub- 
scribed an average of approximately $109.50 each, while in the latter a total of 122 
employees subscribed an average of approximately $126.25. 
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NOTABLE IMPBOYJBMBNTS. 

' Since my last report more than 8 miles more of grading bag been completed on the 
£1 Portal Road. Considering the very unsatisfactory labor situation, the exceedingly 
difficult country through which the road passes, and the necessity for keeping the road 



during the past year. Constructed to a full width of 20 feet, of easy grades and safe 
curves, and the outer edge protected with a substantial parapet of cut granite, the roadl 
presents a pleasing appearance and has given delight to hundreds of motorists who made- 
use of it during the past summer. 

The interest aroused by the campaign instituted in May for the sale of certiflcates for 
the construction of the Yosemite Highway from Merced to El Portal created no little- 
desire on the part of purchasers of certiflcates to see what was being done by the Service - 
in the way of providing the necessary connecting link to the valley. Accordingly, from> 
the beginning of the season the El Portal Road has been traveled extensively, first out 
of curiosity, but later in the light of an additional Yosemite attraction for its scenic 
beauty. Probably not less than 10,000 automobiles have passed over the finished portion^ 
during the past summer. 

It is hoped to have the grading of the road completed to the park line and an attractftve; 
entrance gate erected at that point before winter. There will still remain to be done a 
considerable amount of finishing work, such as ditching and the laying of some 4 miles 
of parapet along the upper part of the road. All of this work should be completed by 
the opening of another season, and all will be ready for paving by the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

The most satisfying improvement made in the park in several years was the erection 
of the new Sentinel Bridge over the Merced River, near Yosemite Village, during last 
autumn and winter. For years, on account of the exceedingly unsafe condition of the 
old Sentinel Bridge, it was necessary to avoid its use for heavy loads. Being the most 
important river crossing in the valley, much time, effort, and money was lost and incon- 
venience suffered through making detours to avoid it. 

Unlike the old, the new bridge is an attractive and appropriate structure, and calls 
forth the most favorable comments from park visitors. Constructed of reinforced con- 
crete and native cut granite, in addition to being attractive, is substantial and capable 
of carrying loads up to 20 tons, and should meet all requirements for years to come. 

With view to adding variety of design to the main bridges of the valley, distinctive 
designs have been or are being made for each of the other bridges under construction 
or proposed. The new Sentinel Bridge of the cantilever t3i;>e and constructed of concrete 
with massive stone piers is being followed by the new Stoneman Bridge, now under con- 
struction, a beam structure built entirely of concrete. The design proposed for the 
Yosemite Creek Bridge, which should be erected next year, is that of a stone arch of 
native granite, while a fiat arch of concrete is proposed to replace the existing timber 
structure at Happy Isles. This latter bridge is in such a precarious condition that it 
is doubtful whether it will survive next spring's high water period, and will undoubtedly 
have to be replaced next season. 

There had long been a crying need for a footbridge across the Merced River connecting 
the village with the north side of the river, and it was, Indeed, a satisfaction to have 
funds available for its construction last autumn. The structure is 220 feet long, is 
built in four spans resting on concrete piers. The superstructure is of yellow-pine logs, 
with rustic railings of cedar poles. All of the timber used was cut in the forests on the 
floor of the valley. The result is architecturally attractive and at the same time 
utilitarian. 

The imperative need for more cottages for the accommodation of Government employees 
made necessary the erection of four small buildings for this purpose. These were built 
near the site of the' old Lost Arrow Camp, and mark the beginning of the development of 
a complete residence unit on that site. All were built in accordance with a definite plan 
that has been drawn up for the development of a complete housing scheme. 

** CRITICISMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As previously stated, development of necessary accommodations in Yosemite to meet 
public requirements have never kept pace with the growing demand. As a matter of fact 
the tendency has been to lose a little more ground in this direction each year. And it 
must be admitted that the Government has been equally remiss in this respect with the 
concessionaire. The result is that now entering upon a new and greater travel era, as 
tMs year's activities very forcibly predict, both Government and concessionaire are called 
upon to make an extraordinary effort to catch up with the procession. 

Bewage and sanitation, — The most glaring lack in the way of the most necessary pro- 
visions in Yosemite is the almost total lack of sewerage facilities. During the months 
of May, June, and July the average dally population of Yosemite Valley was approxi- 
mately 4,000 people, with a maximum population of approximately 5,000. This number 
was concentrated in an area of not to exceed three-fourths of 1 square mile, a con- 
centration greater than that of the residence section of an ordinary city. Of this 
number, approximately 50 per cent were accommodated in the free public camps and 
the remainder in the hotels and hotel camps. When it is considered that nowhere in 
UTosemite Valley is there a sewage installation that even approximates adequacy, and 
that even in cases where some effort has been made to install a system, It has been 
subjected over relatively long periods every season to loads not less than 100 per cent 
iB excess of its capacity. In tne two such instances that exist the result has been that 
raw sewage has been discharged directly into the river, thereby endangering the health 
of the many thousands of park visitors who utilize the river for bathing, and, In spite 
of warnings to the contrary, for cooking and drinking purposes. 

For instance, Camp Curry sewage is taken care of oy septic-tank installation of the 
Ashley type. While tlie system itself is of an approved type, during the high-water 
period, which lasts from three to four weeks during the height of the travel Season 
and during which time the soil has no capacity for absorption, the plant fails absolutely 
and the bulk of the discharge finds it way over the surface of the ground dlrectlv to 
the river. Accordingly, during this period, practically the entire sewage discharge from 
a community of 1,000 people, the average daily house count of the camp, goes to the 
pollution of the river waters. 
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At Camp Yosemite the condition is even worse. Here sewage Is disposed of throngh 
a so-called septic tank, which is little more than an ordinary cesspool, the overflow of 
which discharges directly into the river less than 200 feet away. The tank was origi- 
nally constructed to provide for the Army barracks and officers' quarters and bullf 
with a maximum capacity of probably not more than 200 people, it is now the sole 
means of sewage disposal for a camp that during three months of the year has an 
average house count of not less than 200 people, with a maximum of nearly 700, and, 
in addition this receives the discharge n*om a large swimming tank and laundry. 
In other words, it is carrying a load from 300 to 400 per cent In excess of that for 
which it was designed and installed and nearly 100 per cent of all of the sewage 
received by it goes directly into the river with little, if any. puriflcation. 

The total area of the free public camping grounds is probably about three-fourth of a 
square mile. The average population of this area during the months of May, June, 
and July of this year was probably in excess of 1,500 people, and that during the 
period from June 16 to July 15 not far from, if not quite, 2,000. The maximum was 
just under 2.500 on July 5, and the total number of park visitors making use of the 
public camping grounds during the entire season was approximately 18,000. The 
concentration of people on portions of these areas was really greater than the above 
figures indicate, as the tendency Is for campers to crowd along the river banks, thereby 
decreasing considerably the area actually used for camping purposes and at the same 
time greatly increasing the problem of sewage disposal. These units, with a popu- 
lation equal to that of a small city and a concentration still greater, are provided only 
with the primitive dry-earth privies, which have to be moved from two to three or 
even four times during every season, and which. In addition to offering the least con- 
venience to users, saturate the soil with pollution that sooner or later finds its way to 
the river. 

That these conditions exist is most unfortunate, and it is not pleasant to cogitate 
on what might happen in the way of a serious epidemic within the valley Itself or In 
any of the settlements along the river outside of the park that are dependent upon 
the river for their supply of drinking water if these conditions are allowed to continue. 

To rectify the situation, the installation of a modern sewage disposal plant of suflEl- 
cient capacity to provide not only for the maximum population already recorded but 
for probable future increase, is the only logical solution, an4 I most urgently recom- 
mend that nothing be left undone to secure funds for its installation next year. 

Commenting on the need for a complete revolution in sewage disposal methods in 
Yosemite Valley, Capt. R. E. Tarbett, associate sanitary engineer, United States Public 
Hearth Service, who was assigned at your request by that bureau, writes as follows : 

" With the increasing number of people visiting the valley each year the dan|rer of 
importation of typhoid and other intestinal diseases, either through people entenng In 
the early stages or the disease or by carriers of the diseases, will increase at a rate more 
or less inversely proportional to the increased population rate. 

" With the present methods of waste-water disposal an increase in the fiy prevalence 
is to be expected, due to the increased food material about the camps, and with the 
increased fly prevalence will come the increased danger of the spread of intestinal 
diseases through the fiy as a vector. 

" Increased population will also increase the pollution in the river, thereby offering 
additional sources of danger through the use of the river water for drinking purposes 
within the valley and along its course below. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that to the average person a clear, cool water is considered a good water. Even 
with a considerable amount of pollution, the Merced River will fulfill the requirements 
as to appearance and temperature. 

. • • • • • • • 

"That up to the present time the valley has been relatively free from the so-called 
filth-borne diseases is remarkable. That it will continue to be free in the future under 
the existing conditions is very improbable. Conditions are now existing which should 
not be allowed to exist in public camping grounds patronized to the extent ^hich the 
caftips in this valley are patronized. ^ 

" If it is the intention to advocate the use of this park as a summer resort, such steps 
as are necessary to safeguard the health and comfort of the people visiting the park 
should be taken immediately." 

The California State Board of Health, representatives of which have from time to time 
investigated sanitary conditions in Yosemite Valley, is equally positive in its belief that 
nothing but the installation of a complete sewage-treatment plant can be considered 
as a satisfactory safeguard to either the people visiting the park or those who are 
dependent on the waters of the Merced River farther down its course where communi- 
ties are not able to provide themselves with the necessary purification plants whereby 
to purify the water for domestic uses. In fact, so insistent is this bureau in its desire 
for an immediate improvement in conditions that communications received from that 
source and now on file in this office intimate that unless the situation is soon rectified 
it will be necessary to take steps to limit travel to the park to the point where present 
sewage facilities will suffice to handle sewage disposal without pollution of the river 
waters. Such action would be disastrous, as it would mean the curtailment of travel 
to less than half of that recorded for the past season. 

There was a time when to camp out was to disregard the necessity for protection 
of the mountain lakes and streams from pollution, and campers paid little, if any, 
attention to what filth or waste was deposited into the streams so long as this was not 
done immediately upstream from their own camping place, believing that clear, running 
water purified itself almost immediately through aeration, and no thought was given 
to the user of the water farther down the stream. Experience has, however, shown 
that disease-carrying germs can be transported long distances, and that pollution near 
the source of domestic water supplies generally means practically equal pollution at the 
point of use. As the Federal (government should be the first to consider the protection 
of the public health and the last to disregard or deny unsatisfactory sanitary condi- 
tions where the Government is directly responsible, it behooves the Park Service to do 
all in its power to impress upon Congress the necessity for immediate action in this 
instance where there is such abundant evidence of the existence of a dangerous and 
wholly unsatisfactory situation. ^ ,. , . ^ 

Equally unsatisfactory sanitary conditions, although on a smaller scale, exist as a 
result of improper handling of sewage disposal and other waste in the operation of the 
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outside lodges and the Glacier Point Hotel. The conditions are unusually bad at the 
latter place, where the sewage from a modem first-class hotel is allowed to overflow 
from a very inadequate cesspool over the surface of the soil on the very baulc of the 
stream which parallels for about one-half of its length the Ledge Trail over which 
hundreds of people travel to and fro between the valley and Glacier Point. It is indeed 
annoying and aggravating to the ** hiker," hot, tired, and thirsty, to see, at points where 
the trail is crossed tiy this stream of apparently pure mountain water, signs staring him 
in the face and warning him not to drink, and it is no wonder he criticizes the Service 
for allowing such a condition to exist. Considering the relatively small expenditure 
necessary to correct the condition — not more than $6,000 — and in view of the apparently 
profitable season that the operators have Just completed, I feel that I am justified in 
recommending that the Service demand that a suitable sewage-treatment plant be installed 
l>efore the hotel is allowed to open for another season. 

Administration building. — The present building, in which is located the park administra- 
tive offices, is the result of joining together two old abandoned buildings inherited from 
the State administration and to which was added later a second story. In the earlier 
stages of Federal administration under the Army, the upper fioor was used as the quar- 
ters of the Army officer in charge, while the ground fioor was utilized for thcpark offices. 
It is a ramshackle affair, the foundations of which have unevenly settled and rotted away, 
leaving the floors warped and uneven, infested with vermin impossible to eliminate, inade- 
-quately ventilated and lighted, and above all wholly lacking in space for the necessary 
office work for effective administration. 

Fully 90 per cent of the visitors to the park have occasion to call at administration 
headquarters at least once if not several tunes during their stay. If they leave at all 
favorably impressed with Government's administration of the park it is better than an 
even bet that it is not because of the agreeable surroundings. If it is advisable to build 
tlrst-class roads and trails and provide high-class hotel and camp accommodations for the 
public and to provide comfortaole living quarters (and all of this is advisable without 
-question), it is equally important that adequate space within reasonably attractive, com- 
fortable, and sanitary walls, and in which the entire organization would take pride, 
should be provided for those who carry on the work of administration instead of having to 
wrestle with the intolerable conditions which now exist and which can but have the effect 
of indifference in their work. 

Plans already drawn for such a building include space for the telephone exchange, tele- 
^aph office, information bureau, and a museum. This latter is considered of exceptional 
importance from a public viewpoint. Here it is proposed eventually to have on exhibition 
specimens of the flora and fauna of the park, a considerable collection of which, through 
the efforts of Chief Ranger F. S. Townsley, already exists and only awaits provision of 
suitable space for exhibition. 

Roads. — As Yosemite has lagged in making necessarv provisions for adequately handling 
the sewage situation, so has it failed, although to a lesser degree, in keeping apace with 
the demands for better road conditions. The park roads as they now exist were originally 
built with no thought of modern demands of automobile travel. In their construction 
the line of least resistance was followed, no attention being paid to grades or curves or 
-width, with the result that, with the exception of those roads on the floor of Yosemite 
Valley, none approach the requirements of the automobile. Neither, with the exception of 
the El Portal and the Valley Roads, have sufficient funds been supplied with which to 
Improve them materially, the roads remaining essentially as when flrst constructed. 
These roads as originally built are not susceptible to easy modiflcation to meet modern 
needs and satisfactory improvement can only be attained by their relocation and prac- 
tically complete reconstruction. This can, of course, only be done through the medium 
of large expenditures, but if comments of many of those who have motored over them 
<»n be in any way considered as a criterion of general public feeling, I am sure the public 
would not be averse to carrying the extra burden, large as it might appear in the aggre- 
gate, although exceedingly small when reckoned on a per capita basis. 

Assurance of the long-hoped-for Yosemite Highway, "connecting Merced with El Portal 
by an all-year paved highway, brings us face to face with the serious problem of meeting 
the extensive demands that its completion will bring. The question of the moment is 
bow are we going to handle the enormous increase of automobile travel that will result? 
The answer seems to be by paving the El Portal Road and the roads on the floor of 
Yosemite Valley and by the early construction of the proposed Nevada Falls-Lake Tenaya 
ftoad. 

Experience has shown that ordinary dirt or gravel surfaced roads can not stand the 
strain of heavy automobile travel, and no reasonable amount of maintenance work and 
sprinkling will prevent rapid deterioration of the surface into chuck holes or prevent the 
^ust nuisance. Both are suffered extensively under present conditions and the large 
amounts of money it is necessary to expend on their maintenance each year is a weighty 
argument for permanent improvement, which can be obtained only by paving. With travel 
doubled or tripled, as will be the case following the completion of the Yosemite Highway, 
the necessity of such improvement is ever so much more vital. 

Again the opening of a paved all-year highway of easy grades into the valley with the 
accompanying increase of travel is bound to cause congestion in the valley, where by 
virtue of its formation and the lack of adequate roads leading to other parts of the park 
distribution of the population will be difficult. To meet this condition an outlet to the 
back country is essential, and the logical route for such an outlet Is in the direction of the 
Tioga Road. Surveys completed during the past summer indicate that a- road of easy 

frades up the Merced River over Vernal and Nevada Falls and across to Tenaya Lake via 
orsythe Pass, to connect with the Tioga Road, is feasible, and Its construction is recomy- 
mended as an important item of adequate park development. 

The construction of this road is also of exceeding importance as a link in the Yosemite- 
Lake Tahoe route. At present Lake Tenaya on this route is 61 miles by road from Yosem- 
ite, and the bulk of the trip is through country uninteresting from a scenic standpoint 
and over roads exceedingly difficult of negotiation by the average automobile. The pro- 
posed new road would, on the other hand, place Lake Tenaya within 22 miles of the valley, 
and the trip would be made over a road of easy grades, entirely safe in every respect, and 
the scenic attractions that would be afforded the traveler are unexcelled. 

Bridges.-^ Along with the roads logically comes the consideration of bridges, as a road 
-without adequate bridges is a failure. Prior to last winter but one of the eight bridges 
spanning the Merced River and its tributary streams in Yosemite Valley was of such con- 
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slruction or in such condition as to carry loads in excess of 4 or 6 tons with any assurance 
of safety. In order to handle ordinary freight traffic and road sprinkling equipment It 
was necessary to give them additional support in the way of under-supporting posts or 
cribs. The supports were constantly being carried out by high water, leaving the struc- 
tures in a dangerous condition, with the result that their use for heavy hauling was con- 
stantly being interfered with and at the same time considerable amounts of money were 
being expended on them without any permanent results. Such a condition is of course 
onsatlsfactory, and the great step toward permanent rectification of the situation taken 
in the construction of the very attractive and substantial new Sentinel and Stoneman 
Bridges, erected since my last report, will, I hope, be followed by the replacement of other 
Inadequate existing structures of nearly equal importance by substantial, appropriate 
structures. I have in mind principally the Yosemite Creek and the Happy Isles Bridges as 
being of first importance. 

Traite.— -After two or three years, during which interest in trail trips to the back 
country has been manifestly on the decline, it is agreeable to note that the past season 
has seen a revival of Interest in the trail as a means of touring the park, and from the 
numbers of parties that have availed themselves of the opportunities to tase a real camp- 
ing trip into the far places not reached by the automobile, it seems logical to presume 
that the interest will continue to Increase and that the high Sierras will again come into 
their own as a mecca for the real campers and mountain lovers. 

One of the finest bits of rugged mountain scenery in the park, or even in the entire 
range of the Sierras, is found in and along the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne River, 
but because of lack of trails much of the region has been heretofore almost inaccessible. 
By .the construction in 1917 of the trail from the White Cascades to the upper Water 
Wheel Palls and that of the trail from Yosemite Creek Bridge on the Tioga Road to Ten 
Lakes on the south rim of the canyon in 1918 important links were provided in what 
should be the final trail system to open up the entire area, and the completion of the 
trail now under construction from Harden Lake along the south wall of the canyon to 
Pate Valley, in the floor of the Canyon, will supply an additional link of equal importance. 
In order, however, to complete the system by which it is proposed to make the Grand 
Canyon of the Tuolumne region equally accessible from Yosemite Vallev and from the 
Lake Tenaya and Tuolumne Meadows country, and at the same time eflfectlvely connect up 
the northern part of the park with the southern part, it will be necessary to continue the 
Water Wheel Falls trail down the canyon to Pate Valley, a distance of about Ig miles, to 
Join the Pate Valley trail, now under construction, and to construct another trail from 
Pate Valley up Piute Creek to join with the Pleasant Valley and Rogers Lake trail, a 
distance of about 5 miles. I consider this an important improvement of the park-trail 
system and one that I trust funds can be supplied for during the next year. 

Additional water supply necessary. — The unusually dry season Just passed, combined 
with a totally unexpected demand for water, has demonstrated without question that no 
amount of improvement of the present spring-water supply will make it adequate to meet 
future needs. So completely was this supply exhausted that even the talus slope Imme- 
diately below the present catchment reservoirs, where surface indications have always 
before given evidence of the feasibility of supplementing the springs by corralling the 
run-oflf at some lower elevation for pumping back into the springs proper or into storage 
tanks, showed as early as the middle of August no signs of water and the idea of further 
development here has been completely abandoned. 

It will therefore be necessary to seek another source for the development of a perma- 
nent supply, it being the intention, of course, to utilize, as in the past, the spring supply 
during the early part of the season and to develop the new supply for late season needs 
only. This new supply must be obtained either from the Merced River or from Illillouette 
Creek, and as both streams are subject to floods, during which periods considerable silt is 
carried in suspension, in either case it will be necessary to provide settling tanks in order 
to clarify the water. 

Free public camps. — ^The popularity of the free public camping grounds maintained in 
Yosemite Valley by the Service continues to increase with the increase of travel. Not 
only are they being utilized more and more by the transient park visitor who comes to 
camp for a few days or a week, but greater advantage is being taken of these facilities 
by families who have become convinced that this is an ideal way to spend the entire sum- 
mer. Numbers of such camps have stood all summer long, and in some instances a con- 
siderable amount of competition has been stirred up by the various owners, each trying 
to outdo the other in having the most complete outfit. 

Aside from the lack of adequate sanitary facilities above noted, there are, however, a 
number of other facilities iacking which should be furnished if the free public camping 
grounds are to meet the public demands that further increase of travel is going to bring. 

At present there are no roads worthy of the name in anv of the campfng grounds, and 
as the bulk of the camping is done by automobilists something should be done to make the 
grounds more accessible to automobiles and at the same time provide well-defined roads 
that can be systematically sprinkled, thereby eliminating the dust nuisance which during 
the past summer in some of the camps has been so annoying. 

There is also a great demand that the public camps be lighted. This is a reasonable 
demand, as it is exceedingly difficult f<Jr the hundreds of campers who utilize the camps 
at one time to find their way about after dark, and with the surplus of electric power 
available the service could be given with practically no cost to the Government other 
than the cost of installation. 

Although I believe there is sufficient space in the camping grounds now operated for 
at least ^000 people without undue congestion if properly distributed, under our present 
method of handling the assigning of campers congestion actually takes place even when 
only half of that number is accommodated. This is due to the fact that there is a very 
decided tendency to concentrate along the river bank or in some particularly advantageous 
location, leaving practically unoccupied equally large and suitable camping areas else- 
where. I believe the ultimate solution of this problem is to designate in each camp cer- 
tain well-defined camp sites, number them, and then assign campers accordingly, not allow- 
ing camping elsewhere than on those definite sites. This will add much to the work of 
operation of the Service, as it will necessitate the keeping of arrival and departure sheets, 
but I believe it will be the onlf solution. 

Tuolumne Meadows and Mariposa drove. — Tuolumne Meadows is the center of all 
back-country travel. The meadows and river offer ideal conditions for camping, and 
campers are rapidly taking advantage of the excellent opportunities offered. From July 
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1, the (late of openlnsr of the Tlof?a Road, to about the middle of August an average of 
not less than 200 campers were scattered about the meadows, and It Is estimated that the 
maximum number reached was about 400. Such extensive use of this area for camping 
purposes without some sanitary facilities and without supervision can not safely be con- 
tinued longer or serious pollution of the Tuolumne River will result. The time has come 
when it is necessary to lay out camp grounds and assign campers to designated camps as 
in Yosemite Valley and to provide toilets and supervise the disposition of garbage and 
other camp waste. This problem is now being studied with a view to handling the situa- 
tion in this way next season. 

The demand for camping space near the Marinosa Grove of big trees is one that I 
believe should be given consideration, and a suitable site has been selected Just below 
the fallen Monarch and near the new Ranger station, where it is recommended camping 
be allowed. Lack of space and the demand that I am sure will follow the announcement 
that camping will be permitted may make it necessary to set a limit on the time campers 
will be allowed to stay. 

Hotel and hotel-camp facilities. — As early as the first of June the park faced a short- 
age in hotel and hotel-camp accommodations, and before the end of the month it was 
necessary to turn people away in large numbers, and the city offices of the operating com- 
panies were instructed to refuse reservations until -the situation was relieved. For 
several weeks every bit of available space was occupied, numbers of persons being accom- 
modated in the schoolhouse. In warehouses, and by Government employees In their quar- 
ters, and as all available camping equipment was in use additional facilities could not be 
provided in the public camps which were accommodating over 100 per cent more 
than ever before. It was necessary for this office to issue notices warning prospective 
visitors not to come unless they had their own camping equipment or unless they had 
confirmed reservations. 

It is not possible to estimate the number of people who were turned back as a result 
of these conditions, but I believe that if there had been sufficient available accommoda- 
tions the maximum number of people In the park at one time would have been nearer 
8,000 than 6,000, as was actually the case. At any rate it is evident that more hotel 
and hotel-camp accommodations must be provided another year if we are not to face a 
repetition of this year's congestion, and I believe that instead of having this class of ac- 
commodation for 2,500 as is now the case, there should be ro<fhi to handle not less than 
5,000 people. The most crying need along this line is, of course, a first-class hotel capable 
of accommodating not less than 400 guests to replace the altogether inadenuate and Im- 
possible Sentinel Hotel, but Yosemite Camp should also be extended and additional facili- 
ties provided at Glacier Point. The decision to abandon the lodge at Lake Tenaya and 
reestablish it at Tuolumne Meadows is. I believe, n wis** movp. as the possibilities for 
healthy development are undoubtedly better in the latter location. 

SEQUOIA AND GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARKS. 
Walteb Fry, Superintendent, Three Rivers, Calif. 

OENERAIi STATEMENT. 

The Sequoia National Park was created by act of Concress of September 25. 1890 (26 
Stat., 478), nnd act of October 1. 1890 (26 Stat. 660). The General Grant National Park 
was created by act of Congress of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat., 650). EJxcluslve jurisdiction 
of the territory so set aside was ceded to the United States by act of legislature of tbe 
State of California approved April 15, 1919. Exclusive Jurisdiction of these reservations 
has not y^t bpen accepted by act of Coneress. 

Thp Sequoia National Park is located in Tulare County, Calif. It has an area of 
161,597 acres and ranges in altitude from 1,100 to 11,900 feet. The General Grntit N«t1r>Tial 
Park is lorat^d one-half in Tulare County and one-half In Fresno County, Calif. It bas 
an area of 2,536 acres and ranges in altitude from 5,250 to 7,631 feet. The Sequoia Na- ^ 
tlonal Park dorives Its name and much of its Interest from the presence of many large 
groves of "big trees" (Sequoia waahinptoniana) , and the General Grant National Park 
was thus named by reason of the " General Grant tree," so widely known for its size and 
beauty. Both of these parks are situated in the southern oortion of California, about 
midway between the cities of San Francisco and Los Angeles, on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, and contain an aggregation of the most magnificent mountain scenery 
to be found on the continent. The forests within their borders contain the greatest 
groves of the oldest and largest trees in the world. 

Park headquarters are located at Glnnt Forest in Sequoia National Park, 19 miles 
inside the park line from the west entrance, dnrinsr the summer season, and at a point 2 
miles east of Three Rivers. 4 miles outside the park line from south entrance during 
remainder of the year. A telephone system connects both these headquarters with Gen- 
eral Grant Park, long-distance service at Three Rivers, and the various outpost stations 
throughout the reservations. A civilian force of 11 men as park raneers was employed 
In Sequoia Park and of 3 men in General Grant Park during the season of heavy trafllc 
Ten of these men were assigned to various outposts throughout the parks, and four " 
men made it their special duty to care for the welfare of the traveling public and to 
see that sanitary measures and grazing regulations were oroperly enforced. The dis- 
tance from Giant Forest headauarters to General Grant Park by road Is 95 miles and br 
trail 32 miles, and from the Three Rivers hendqunrters by road Is 63 miles and by trail 
34 miles. Lemon Cove, nearest railroad station from Giant Forest headquarters, Is 40 
miles, and from Three Rivers headquarters 10 miles. 



The winter season of 1918-19 was mainly noteworthy for ample but rather poorly 
distributed rain and snowfall. The rainfall season started during the month of October 
and ended during the month of May, with a seasonal total of 14.28 Inches. A plentiful 
supoly of snow fell on the higher mountralns, but the snow did not pack as usual and 
during the warm rains which fell on the snow in the latter part of May all was melted 
at one time, thus leaving the mountainous region practically bare of snow. Some snow 
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remained on the northern slopes of Alta, Silliman, and Vandever Mountains in Sequoia 
Park. As a result of these abnormal weather conditions the water run-off' in all the 
park streams was lower during the summer and autumn months than at any time noted 
since the park records have been kept. No rains fell at the main tourist camps during 
the open park season. The atmosphere was at all times cool and pleasant. 

TBAYSI*. 

California is the wonderland of the motorist. Its scenic grandeur of mountain and 
aea is now attracting the attention of motorists from all parts of the United States, and 
touring the national parks was the greatest outdoor sport of the year in California. 

There was appreciaole increase in the number of people visiting the Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant National Parks this season. Much of the credit for the influx is due to the 
completion of the newly paved highways which lead up to the parks and the advertising 
sent out, which paints the truthful glories of the scenic wonders embraced in our 
national parks. 

The parks were officially opened this season between the dates of May 24 and October 
10, on the former of which all park concessioners commenced operations. Owing 
to the high elevations where the main tourist camps are situated in the parks, there was 
but little travel to them prior to the date of their formal opening, other than to that 
section designated as the Elk Park, which is situated along the Middle Fork of the 
Kaweah River at a much lower elevation in Sequoia Park. 

The following table shows the total travel to the parks for the year ending October 
12, 1919: 

Sequoia NatUmal Park. 

Sequoia National Park Stage Co 292 

Making park trips with private transportation : 

With automobiles, paid and complimentary, and on those roads where no 

fee is exacted 19, 300 

With automobiles, second trip 4, 822 

With other private transportation, as wagon, horse, and afoot 6, 029 

Grand total 30, 443 

Travel by different entrances: 

Giant Forest Road 13, 217 

Elk Park Road 10, 550 

Mineral King Road 4, 551 

Trails, all sources 2, 125 

Total 30, 443 

Private automobile travel. 



People. 



Entering via Giant ForevSt Road. . 

Entering via Elk Park Road 

Entering via Mineral King Road. , 

Total 




^ Includes 4,822 people making park visit in second-trip automobiles, which ^re not 
counted. 

A fee of $2.60 was charged for tickets of passage on the Giant Forest Road, which were 
good for the entire season, but no fee was exacteafor passage on the Mineral King County 
Road or the Elk Park Road, which was constructed by the Mount Whitney Power & Electric 
Co. Complimentary tickets were issued to officials of adjoining States or counties and to 
oflScials of the Federal Government visiting the park. 

Oeneral Grant National Park. 

The aggregate number of persons making trips to General Grant National Park during 
the season of 1919 was as follows : 

Kings River Stage and Transp<irtation Co 174 

Making trips with private transportation : 

with automobiles, paid and complimentary 16, 437 

With automobiles, second trip 3, 707 

With other transportation, as wagon, horse,' and afoot 1, 256 

Grand total 21, 574 

Travel by different entrances : 

Stephens Grade Road 19, 349 

Millwood Road 1, 561 

Lake Road 192 

Trails, all sources 472 

Total 21, 574 
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Private automobile travel. 



People. 




Entering via Stephens Grade Road. 

Entering via liCiUwood Road , 

Entering via Lake Road 



Total 3,366 »»,144 



^ Includes 3,707 people making park visit in second-trip automobiles, whidi are not 
counted. 

A fee of 50 cents was charged for tickets of passage, which were good for the entire 
season. Complimentary tickets were Issued to oflBcials of adjoining States or counties, 
and to officials of the Federal Government visiting the park. 

ROADS. 

Public sentiment in California is solidly behind extensive highway building. With a 
total appropriation of $70,000,000 for good roads, California has exceeded every other 
State in good-roads building. Besides this, the counties of the State have voted many 
millions of dollars for gooa roads. In this both Tulare and Fresno Counties, in which 
the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks are situated, have been foremost, and 
within the next two years there is every prospect of developing paved highways to the 
parks. This will do awav with the dirt roads and reduce the excessive grades. 

Construction of 30 miles of paved roads between Vlsalia and Three Rivers on the 
Tulare Countv highway system leading to Sequoia Park has already been completed, at 
a cost of $300,000, and there is now made available by reason of the State bond election, 
which was carried on July 1, 1919, the sum of $300,000 for reconstructing and paving the 
remaining 14 miles of road between Three Rivers and the park. This road is Intended 
to make the park more accessible to motorists and tourists and is generally known as 
the Whitney-to-the-Sea highway. There is also incorporated in this same bonft 
issue $100,000 for the purpose of extending the Kings River Canyon Road on into the 
famous Kings River Canyon, a distance of some 20 miles. This road connects up with 
the General Grant Park roads at the north park entrance and will be of material oenefit 
to the park traffic, as it is the only road leading to the region and all traffic passing 
thereover will necessarily have to go through the park. 

As the result of what is now being done in California in matter, of constructing good 
highways leading up to the parks, it is evident, in order to meet the ever-growing 
demands of the traveling public, that two important sections of new roads toe con- 
structed in Sequoia Park just as soon as funds can be procured for the purpose. These 
two proposed roads, with respect to their names and locations, are as follows.: 

- Midd' " ^ » ^ ^ - ^. . . . ^ ^^ . 



Fork Road at Hospital Rock and connect up with the Giant Forest Road at a point near 
Giant Forest. If constructed, this road will be the means of opening up to automobile 
travel one of the more scenic portions of the park, do away with all steep grades now to 



encounter, furnish entire separate route for travel to Giant Forest, and, by reason of the 
fact that the road will be located on the south side of the mountain slope where snow 
never lies during winter, travel can pass thereover to and from the Giant Forest 
camp at all seasons of the year, thus permitting opportunity of maintaining Giant Forest 
an open camp the year round, as against five months under existing conditions. 

2. Sequoia-Oeneral Orant Park Road — lOi miles. — Between Mable Fork . River crossing 
and Clover Crrek at north park boundary. This important sertion of road should by all 
means be completed in the very near future, as by such procedure many additional camp 
sites will be opened up to the public, and the road win form a connecting link toetween 
Sequoia and General Grant Parks and the Kings River region over which automobiles 
can pass on one of the most scenic mountain drives known on the American continent. 

The Giant Forest Road within the Sequoia Park, 30 miles in length, was put in excel- 
lent condition for travel early in the spring, and has remained in fairly good condition 
throughout the season. It has required but little additional attention. The Elk Park 
Road, 10 miles in length, was repaired by the Mount Whitney Power & Electric Co. early 
in the season and remained in good condition thereafter. The Mineral King Road within 
the park, 11 miles in length, was repaired by the county of Tulare early in tbe season, 
and the county has since kept a small crew of men at work on the road. 

General Orant Park. — ^There are 13 J miles of roads within the park, all of "wbich were 
put in good condition for travel early in the season, but the heavy traffic made necessary 
the doing of some additional work on the roads during the summer season. 

TRAILS. 

There are 244 miles of trails in Sequoia Park, all of which are in good condition. 
There are, however, about 4 miles of the 'Little Kern River Trail that should be relocated 
and constructed on better grade. 

There are 10 miles of trails within General Grant National Park, all of "wblcb are in 
fairly good condition. 

TBLBPHONB LINES. 

There are 100 miles of telephone lines in the Sequoia National Park system, and 11 
miles in General Grant National Park system. Both systems were gone over early In 
the season and put in good working order, as result of which excellent service bas been 
maintained thereover throughout the season. 
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AANITATION. 

Frequent inspections of permanent camps were made throughout the tourist season. 
The grounds were policed, and privy buildings that contained earth pits were regularly 
looked after. Many additional garbage pits were provided at convenient places throughout 
the camps for use of campers in disposing of their kitchen garbage. 

A very important condition regarding th^ sanitary situation has recently materialized 
in General Grant National Park, which I consider is deserving of attention by the Service, 
and is as follows : 

Mr. A D. Ferguson, of Fresno, Calif., recently purchased 160 acres of land immediately 
adjoining the headquarters and main tourist camp. This land has already been divided 
up into small lots, and I am Informed that a large number of these lots have been dis- 

Sosed of to private individuals for summer homes and that other sales will soon follow. 
Idoc this is being organized as an independent camp, I am very solicitous as to the 
proper sanitary development of this particular locality. Unless a suitable safely piped 
water supply is secured for this camp and adequate sanitary means of excreta disposal 
provided for at the beginning, there is bound to be produced, in my opinion, insanitary 
conditions, which may become not only a serious menace to occupants of this camp but 
also to those living in adjoining camps on the Government land. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

The water supply for the Giant Forest tourist camp in Sequoia National Park is fur- 
nished by means of a piped system taken from two large springs and a small stream known 
as Sherman Creek. If conservatively used, the present system is capable of supplying 
about 1,000 people at one time. This season the supply was taxed to its utmost capacity 
during the months of July and August. As patronage to this camp is bound to increase 
from year to year, it is evident that the present water system will prove inadequate to 
meet future demands. This is a matter that should be given considieration in the very 
near future, looking to a more bountiful supply of water for the camp, which can best 
be accompli9b<.>d by adding to the present system a pipe line intake at wolverton Creek, in 
distant^* some 4 miles. 

The water supply at the camp in General Grant National Park was lower than at any 
time recorded previously, but was sufficient to meet all demands. 

IMPBOVBMINTS. 

Improvement work accomplished in the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks 
during the fiscal year 1919 was as follows : 

Bequoia National Park. — A new rustic log bridge. 144 feet in length and 18 feet In 
width, supported on concrete piers and abutments, sightly In appearance and durable in 
character, has been constructed across the Marble Fork River on the Giant Forest Road 
crossing to take the place of the old wood truss, which has been in existence for 18 years, 
and which during the last year has been considered unsafe. ^ , . 

A new stone and concrete building, 19 by 22 feet, has been constructed at Rocky Gulch 
as a container for explosives. 

A new trail, 6,600 feet in length, with minimum width of 3 feet and maximum width 
of 6 feet, has been constructed from the Black Oak Trail junction to Crystal Cave, as 
the means of making the cave accessible to the traveling public. 

Mr. W. B. Rowland, who holds a lease from the department, erected a very neat three- 
room cottage in Giant Forest, to be used for dwelling purooses. „ ^, ,, , i-i, x 

A traverse line survey 10 miles in length has been completed on the Middle Fork-Uiant 
Forest Road, with a view of obtaining a more feasible route for location of the road 
and an estimate of the cost thereof. 

Roads have been improved and repaired as follows : . ,i. j 

Giant Forest Road from west boundary to Giant Forest, 20 miles, entire roadbed 
graded and eight passageways for vehicles constructed by blasting out mountain sides, 
thus widening the road from 10 to 20 feet, with approximte length of 900 feet. 

Moro Rock Road from Giant Forest to Moro Rock, 2 miles, entire roadbed graded and 
fallen logs cleared from right of way. 

Sequoia-General Grant Park Road from Giant Forest to Marble Fork River, 7 miles, 
entire roadbed graded, fallen logs and landslides cleared from right of way. 

Camp Circuit Road around outer border Giant Forest Camp, 1 mile, graded and wash- 
outs filled in. 

Trails have been improved and repaired as follows : 

South Fork trail and intersecting trails, from west to east park boundary, 64 miles, 
washouts filled In, logs and landslides cleared from right of way. 

Alta Trail, from Giant Forest to east park boundary, 8 miles, washouts filled in. 
Widened, and logs cleared from right of way. 

Halstead Trail, 12 miles, widened, rocks and logs cleared from right of way. 

Colony Mill Trail, 8 miles, landslides removed and brush cut from right of way. 

Hospital Trail, 6 miles, widened and brush cut from right of way. 

Main River Trail, 9 miles, objectionable rocks blasted out and brush cut from right of 
Way. 

Seven-mile Hill Trail, 8 niiiles, graded, washouts filled in and brush cut from right 
of way. 

Cold Spring Trail, 13 miles, brush, logs, and rocks cleared from right of way. 

Tar Gap Trail, 4 miles, logs cleared from right of way. 

Telephone lines have been repaired and improved as follows : 

South Fork telephone line, from Three Rivers to Quinn, 32 miles, 22 additional poles 
manufactured and set, new brackets applied and broken wires spliced. 

Atwell Mill telephone line, from Three Rivers to east park boundary, 28 miles, 
broken wires spliced and brush cleared from right of way. 

Giant Forest telephone Jine, from Three Rivers to Giant Forest, 32 miles, repaired 
and cleared brush from right of way. 

Buildings have been repaired and improved as follows : 

Giant Forest post-offlce building, one additional room and new siding applied, roof 
punted. 
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Giant Forest ranger's cabin, one additional rooin and overhead ceiling applied. 

Water system at Oiant Forest tourist camp,* 4,400 feet new pipe and 32 drinking 
hydrants applied. 

Sanitation has been improved as follows : 

Nine new prlyy buildings and 22 additional privy pits. 

General Cfrant National Park. — A new administration building ha« been built at the 
headquarters camp. The building consists of a one-story, three-room frame structure 
22 by 28 feet. 

Road repairs and improvements were as follows : 

Stephens Grade and Millwood road, from south to north and west park entrances, 10 
miles, roadbed graded, washouts filled in, rocks and stumps blasted from right of way. 

Water-system improvements were as follows : 

Water system in main tourist camp, 2,426 feet additional new pipe, 22 drinking 
hydrants, and one concrete reservoir applied. 

Sanitation improvements were as follows : 

The main camp grounds were provided with new ^ivy and garbage pits. 

CAMPING AND CAMP SITES. 

Camping out beneath the shades of the forests, where the weather even at midday 
in summer is balmy and cool in the areas set aside for their use and pleasure, seems the 
principal desire of most persons visiting the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks^ 
and for this reason many beautiful and commodious camp sites were prepared in advance 
of the date set for the official opening of the parks this season. 

In Sequoia Park seven camps were established, in locations as follows : Giant Forest, 
Marble Fork River, Wolverton, Twin Lakes, Hospital Rock, Uockett Meadow, and Quinn. 
One camp sufficiently large to accommodate all of the park visitors was maintained ii> 
General Grant National Park. In all instances camp grounds, wood, and water were 
furnished free of cost. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Sequoia National Park. — ^The Sequoia National Park Stage Co. operated through the 
season on a regular daily schedule standard seven-passenger automobile touring cars 
between Lemon Cove and Giant Forest in the park. 

Mrs. Walter E. Kenney operated a hotel with tent sleeping accommodations in Giant 
Forest during the season. 

Mr. Chester Wright was granted the store privilege in Giant Forest. Mr. Wright alsa 
conducted the pack and saddle transportation service in the park. 

Messrs. Gteorge F. Belden and Lindley Eddy were granted concessions in Giant Forest 
for conducting photograph galleries and the sale of photographic supplies. 

General Grant National Park. — ^The General Grant National Park Hotel Co. was granted 
permission to conduct a tent camp with hotel accommodations and store in the park. 

The Kings Rivor Stage and Transportation Co. operated through the season on 
a regular daily schedule standard Packard auto stages between Sanger and the park. 

Mr. H. E. Roberts was granted concession for conducting a photograph gallery and the 
sale of photographic supplies in the park. 

All concessioners operating in the parks showed their usual fine spirit of cooperation^ 
and complaints from the public were but few. 

IXSECT CONTROL. 

During the season of 1918 the western pine beetle and mountain pine beetle killed 
approximately 600,000 feet of merchantable yellow-pine and sugar-pine timber within 
the Marble Fork and Cactus Creek Basins in Sequoia National Park, according to records 
from 183 trees marked and studied by the United States Burcdu of Entomology. A fund 
of $603.48 left over from the project in the Middle Fork of the Kaweah River (unit 
No. 10, which had been completed) was expended in the treatment of this infestation 
during ;the spring of 1918, but was insufficient to cover the entire area involved. 

During the fiscal year 1919 the Bureau of Entomology carried on some work with its 
own resources in order to protect the area treated in 1918 and also to demonstrate and 
test a new method of applying the percentage of control. This bureau expended $136 
for labor besides providing the salary and expense of Entomological Ranger Albert War- 
ner, who conducted the work under directions of Mr. John M. Miller, assistant forest 
entomologist. This project was limited entirely to the Marble Fork Basin. The following 
shows the amount oi timber treated under this method : 



Number 
of trees. 



Board 

feet. 



Standing infested trees treated 

Suppressed and injured trees felled and utilized for trap trees 

WindfiEills and trees felled in construction work and utilized for trap trees. 

Total 



50,040 
80,800 
15,580 



Si 



146,420 



The advantages to be gained from this system of applying the regular methods of 
control are already evident. It is believed that by continuing this system through the 
season of 1920, so as to cover the Marble Fork and Cactus Creek Basins, that very little 
additional work will be necessary and funds have been provided by the National Park 
Service as a cooperative measure with the Bureau of Entomology to provide for the 
completion of the projects which have been started and to meet any new attacks that 
may develop. 

The cooperation which has been afforded by the Bureau of Entomology to the field 
investigation by the National Park Service has made possible the advance of this work 
under the most favorable conditions. A method of destroying the broods of the western 
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pine beetle without resorting to the use of flre Ia helng developed, which it is believed 
will make possible the continuance of control worK throughout tne summer. In order to 
follow up these investigations, which will include a study of the seasonal history and 
biology of the insect enemies of the forest of this region, a temporary field laboratory is 
being considered to be located at some convenient point near Giant Forest. 

» FOBBSTS. 

The forests of the parks ere in normal condition and are well protected. In general, 
reproduction in the main timber belt is prolific. One of the largest seed crops ever 
observed is developing on the pines and will mature in the autumn of 1920. 

It is estimated. that 80 per cent of the area of Sequoia National Park and 95 per cent 
of General Grant National Park are forested. In the Sequoia Park the elevation Varies 
from 1,100 feet at the western park boundary to 11,900 feet at the crest of the Great 
Western Divide on the east. In the ascent, which can be made in one day, one passes 
through all of the life zones of habitation that would be encountered in traveling from 
Mexico to the Arctic Circle. 

Foothill Sorests. — ^The lack of moisture and the long period of annual drought at the 
lower elevations make a growing condition which but few trees can survive. We there- 
fore find the hillsides up to 4,500 feet elevation clothed with chaparral (brush) inter- 
spersed with scattered oaks and buckeye. Along the streams is a fringe forest of 
moisture-loving species, such as willows, sycamore, alder, and cottonwood. 

ThetimhBr oelt. — ^The largest stands of timber and the more dense forests lie between 
4,500 feet and 7,500 feet elevation. All of the most valuable species occur in this belt. 
Between 4,500 feet and 5,500 feet one finds almost pure stands of western yellow pine, 
with here and there an incense cedar. Above this elevation the white fir and sugar pine 
enter the mixture, making a very typical forest which extends to about 7,500 feet. 
Toward the upper edge of this belt the pines are gradually replaced by the firs. The 

Slace of the western yellow pine is taken by its close relative, the Jeffery pine, and red 
r enters the mixture. The sequoia groves occur in the upper half of the timber belt, 
almost always with an understory of firs, sugar pine, and cedar. 

High mountain forests. — At about 7,500 feet elevation the mixed forest merges into 
pure stands of fir. These are dense, but the trees are neither large nor commercially 
valuable. At about 8,000 feet lodgepole pine enters the stand and on fiat and moist sites 
crowds out all other species. Above 8,500 feet the forests become open and parklike and 
western white pine and iuniper enter into the forest composition. At timberline all 
species disappear except the foxtail pine, gnarled specimens of which reach an elevation 
of 10,500 to 11,000 feet. 

From a commercial standpoint the middle timber belt is by far the most Important. 
Considered from the protection standpoint, however, each belt has its own important 
function. The brush on the lower hillsides holds the soil in place and thus prevents 
erosion during the heavy winter rains. The timber belt, with Its deep-leaf mulch on the 
forest floor, protects the ground surface and, spongelike in its action, retains and gives 
up gradually a large proportion of the precipitation, thus maintaining an even stream 
flow. In the higher elevations the forests, besides preventing surface erosion, protect the 
accumulated winter snows and retard their melting, thus equalizing stream flow, prevent- 
ing spring floods, and conserving the water supply for the summer months. 

FORBST PIRBS. 

The season just passed was a remarkably lucky one with respect to forest fires. Not- 
withstanding the fact that practically four months passed without rainfall, but one fire 
occurred in either the Sequoia or General Grant National Parks during the 1919 season. 

The fire above referred to occurred on August 18 along the southern border of Giant 
Forest in Sequoia Park and about 15 miles distant from the Giant Forest tourist camp, 
where approximately 1,000 people were camped. Never before within the memory of man 
has the wonderful Giant Forest been so seriously threatened with partial If not complete 
destruction as by this fire. 

The fire was discovered about 11 o'clock a. m., and within less than 30 minutes after 
the alarm was given all available men of the camp were rushed to the scene of the fire, and 
by heroic efforts the fire was quickly surrounded and later extinguished, after having 



burned over an area of approximately 10 acres. 
The fire did but little damage othe 



_ her than to what Is known as the "Chimney Tree," 

which is practically destroyed. This tree was a living sequoia 24 feet In diameter, with 
top broken off 170-feet above ground, and in some past time has been hollowed out bv 
fire, so that a person might crawl through an aperture and look out through the top, which 
was fringed by green brajiches. But this fire entered in the Immense hollow of the tree, 
and, drawn up through the chimney, it burned away the sides, leaving two charred halves 
as the remains of what has been for several years past one of the subjects of special 
interest to park visitors in Giant Forest. 

The origin of the fire is unknown. 

WILD FLOWERS. 

The Sequoia and Geneal Grant National Parks are especially noted for the wild flowers 
they contain. I venture the assertion that there is no other equal given area within the 
United States that contain so many different varieties of floral growths as that of Sequoia 
Park. This is accounted for by reason that this park is so located geographically and the 
topography is so irregular as to yield four different zones of plant habitation. 

The wide variety of conditions here found, ranging all the way from the hot semltroplc 
Sonora zone on the west at the 1,100-foot level to the arctic zone on the east at the 11,900- 
foot level, gives to the flora an exceeding diverse and interesting character ; in fact, so 
mucli so as to attract the attention of botanists from all parts of the world. 

There are over 500 different species of wild flowers in the park aside from many other 
beautiful floral growths, all of which help to make up the landscape beauty of the park. 

It has recently been observed that not a month in the year passes by without the bloom- 
ing of new fiowering specimens of some certain variety in the park, and since this fact has 
been ascertained botanists visit the park at various months In the year for the study of 
plant life, whereas a short time since they only came for their studies during summer. 
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"^LD ANIMALS. 

Deer and bear are numerous in tbe Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, and elk, 
mountain sheep, wolverine, mountain lion, wolves, foxes, and many smaller fut-bearing 
animals are found. 

Bear and deer are seen daily by park visitors in the vicinity of the tourist camps and 
quite often elsewhere. Many scientists visited the parks this year for the sole purpose 
of studying the life habits of certain species of animals at close range. 

Altogether 66 kinds of mammals are native to the parks, made up of the following 
species: Blk. deer, mountain sheep, squirrels, beaver, flying squirrels, rats, mice, pocket 
gophers, pocket rats, pocket mice. Jumping mice, porcupine, badger, pica, hares, rabbits, 
bear, wolves, foxes, mountain lion, lynx, ring-tailed cat, raccoon, wolverine, Skunks, martin, 
fisher, weasels, moles, shrews, and bats. 

No material changes are noted this year from that expressed in my report for last 
year in the condition of the game, other than that of the deer and bear, which are more 
plentiful. 

BIRDS. 

The Sequoia and General Grjint National Parks are the home of both migratory 
and breeding birds. Millions of these creatures either make their nests or spend a por- 
tion of each year within them. They are always more varied and abundant during the 
height of the tourist season, thus affording splendid opportunity to be studied at close 
range by scientists and park visitors. 

Owing to the irregular topography of the parks, which grade all the way from the 
warm San Joaquin Valley to the arctic climate of perpetual snow on the summits of the 
Great Western Divide, birds of both the torrid and frigid zones come to them. There 
is a constant movement of the birds from the high mountains to the lower and from 
the lowlands to the higher elevations. Their movements in this respect become more 
active during the spring and autumn months, when food is scarce in the higher eleva- 
tions ; but within tne course of one hour flight can be made from the highest mountain 
top to the warm valley below, where there is always food in abundance. 

There are 162 species of bird life known to inhabit the parks, made up of the follow- 
ing: Loons, cormorant, ducks, geese, swan, herons, bitterns, coot, stilt, snipe, sand- 
piper, killdeer, plover, patridges, grouse, wild pigeon, dove, condor, vulture, hawks, 
eagles, owls, cuckoos, kfngflsher, woodpeckers, goatsuckers, swifts, humming birds, fly- 
catcher, lark, crow, raven, jays, magpie, blackbirds, oriole, finches, sparrows, grosbecks, 
siskin, Juncoes, towhees, buntings, tanager, swallows, waxwlng, phainopepla, shrike, 
vireos, warblers, wagtail, dipper, mocking Wrd, thrashers, wrens, creepers, nuthatches, 
titmice, kinglets, gnat catchers, thrushes, solitaire, robin, and bluebirds. 

FISH. 

Fishing was excellent in all the park waters the season throughout, and many people 
enjoyed catching the full' limit. 

Propagation and increase of fish in the mountain and park streams was made pos- 
sible this year by the establishment May 3, 1919, on the Middle Fork Saweah River at 
Hammond, Calif., 5 miles east of Three Rivers, and 2 miles outside the Sequoia Park 
boundary, of a temporary State fish hatchery, which hatched 400^000 mountain trout. 

After much effort on the part of Tulare, Fresno, Kings, and Kern Counties to secure 
a State hatchery for the purpose of populating the mountain streams and lakes with 
fish, the California State Fish and Game Commission established the temporary hatchery 
at the place above mentioned as an experimental test, and since having found that the 
experiment was a 'success the construction of a large and permanent hatchery is con- 
templated in the very near future. 

The State fish and game commission donated to the National Park Service a consign- 
ment of 233,000 trout fry, the output of this new hatchery, which were distributed and 
liberated in the waters of the Sequoia National Park, as follows : 

June 24, Middle Fork Kaweah River, 50,000 black spotted ; June 27, Wolverton Creek, 
12,000 rainbow; June 27, Sherman Creek, 5,000 rainbow; June 28, upper Marble Fork 
River. 20,000 rainbow ; June 29, East Fork Kaweah River, 30,000 steelhead ; June 30, 
Sequtfia Creek, 10,000 rainbow ; June 30, Deer Creek, 5,000 rainbow ; July 8, East Fork 
Kaweah River, 50,000 rainbow ; July 12. Horse Creek, 13,000 steelhead ; August 28, 
Middle Fork Kaweah River, 15,000 steelhead; August 29, Lower Marble Fork River, 
8,000 black spotted ; August 30, r..ower Marble Fork River, 10,000 black spotted ; August 
30, Upper Marble Fork River, 5,000 steelhead. 

The waters of the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks are the natural home 
and breeding territory for mountain trout. The entire area of the parks being moun- 
tainous in character, they afford many streams and lakes that are continuously kept up 
with ever-melting snow and cold spring water, where food for fish is always abundant 
and all species of mountain trout thrive and do well. 

The trout that inhabit the waters of the parks' are of numerous species, natural and 
imported, and are noted for their brilliancy and richness of coloration and as a game 
and food fish. There are nine different species of trout that inhabit the park waters, as 
follows : 

Kern River trout (Salmo gUherti), golden trout of Volcano Creek {Salmo roosevelti), 
golden trout of Soda Creek (Salmo whitei). rainbow trout (Salmo shattta), steelhead 
trout (Salmo rivularis), cutthroat trout (Salmo clarkii), black-spotted trout (Salmo 
henshatDi)^ Loch Leven trout (Salmo levenenais)^ eastern brook trout (Salvelinvs fonti- 
nali8). 

GRAZING. 

Owing to the abundance of forage for stock in California there was not heavy demand 
for grazing privileges in Sequoia National Park this season, as was the case last year ; 
consequently a reduction of 807 head was made in the number of stock admitted this 
year from that of last year, which brought the total number admitted this year to 1,325 
head, all of which were cattle. 

The past season was a profitable one for those persons holding grazing permits in the 
park, as the ranges were not overstocked and feed was excellent, and stock in general 
came out of the park in fine condition during the month of October. 
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No difficulty was encountered with any of the permittees, as parties concerned observed 
all park regulations and kept their stock well within the confines of the areas assigned 
to tnem. 

No permits were issued for grazing In General Grant National Park. 

BODBNTS. 

In order to comply with provisions of the California legislative act of March 13, 1909, 
having for its main purpose ground-squirrel eradication, a small quantity of poisoned 
grain was purchased and put out in those infested areas along the Middle Fork of the 
Kaweah River in Sequoia Park. 

The work of destroying these rodents was pressed forward with much vigor last year, 
and as the result but few of the pests were found in the parks this year, and in fac^t the 
above-mentioned territory is about the only place of their occurrence in the parks. 

DEATHS. 

On July 6, 1919, Miss Dorthy Noyes, a lady 16 years of age, from Riverside (a suburb 
of Chicago), 111., who was touring the Sequoia National Park with companions, died 
from heart disease in Giant Forest Camp. Her body was embalmed by an undertaker 
from Lindsay, Calif., and shipped to her home. 

On July 27, 1919, Mr. H. Robbins, a middle-aged man and a wanderer, was picked up 
in a semiconscious condition a short distance north of General Grant National Park by 
Ranger Robert N. Roberts. The man was brought to the park headquarters, where med- 
ical aid and attendance were given him, but he died on July 30. A coroner's inquest 
was held over the remains on July 31, with the verdict that the deceased came to his 
death by reason of alcoholism and exposure. The body was taken to Fresno, Calif., for 
interment. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

That pending legislation providing for the extension of the boundaries of Sequoia 
National Park, to izu:lude the Kings and Kern River Canyons and the crest of the Sierra 
Nevada Range, receive the early consideration of Congress. 

That Congress be requested to provide measures whereby title to the patented lands 
within the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks may be acquired by the United 
States Government for park purposes. 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. 

Roger W. Toll, Superintendent, Ashford, Wash. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

Mount Rainier National Park was createtl by act of Congress approved March 2, 1899, 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the territory so set aside was ceded to the United States by 
act of Legislature of the State of Washington approved March 16, 1901. Exclusive juris- 
diction of the reservation was accepted by act of Congress approved June 30. 1916. 

The park is located in the western part of the State of Washington, immediately west 
of the summit of the Cascade Mountains and about 40 miles southeasterly from the 
southern end of Puget Sound. It is situated largely in Pierce County, but a portion lies in 
Lewis County. The main entrance to the park is located near the Southwest corner, dis- 
tant by automobile road 96 miles from Seattle, 56 miles from Tacoma, and 6J miles from 
Ashford, on the Tacoma & Eastern Railroad, a branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. 

Longmire Springs, distant 65 miles by automobile road from the main entrance, is the 
headquarters within the park of the park superintendent and the Rainier National Park 
Co. liongmlre Springs is connected by telephone to Seattle, Tacoma, and the principal 
camps and ranger stations within the park. 

Mount Rainier National Park is in charge of a superintendent, who is assisted through- 
out the year by a clerk-stenographer and four permanent park rangers. During the sum- 
mer season of this year the local force was increased by eight temporary park rangers 
and a small construction and repair force. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The northwest corner of the park by road and trail travel is about 45 miles southeast 
from the tidewaters of Puget Sound, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, from which region Mount 
Rainier appears as a most imposing spectacle — an ice and snow clad dome 14,408 feet high. 

The park reserve is nearly a perfect square, the sides of which are 18 miles in length, 
and contaiuFi 640 sections, or approximately 207,360 acres. The area is completely sur- 
rounded by the lands embraced within the Rainier National Forest. 

Near the center of the park Is the summit of Mount Rainier, from which radiates a 
system of glaciers ranking in importance with any similar system br group of glaciers in 
the world. There are more than a score of these glaciers, from which originate four im- 
portant rivers, the Nisqually, the Puyallup, the White, and the Cowlitz, the three first 
named having large electric power generating plants located on them at points outside 
tlie park, but all dependent upon this glacial system and the waters originating therein. 
The Cow^lltz is as important as the others in this respect, but as yet complete development 
of power-generating plants has not been accomplished. 

The general elevation of the river valleys at the boundary line of the park is 2,000 feet 
above sea level. From the boundary lines these valleys afford a comparatively easy grade 
to the terminals or lower ends of the most important glaciers, which come down the moun- 
tain sides to an elevation of four or five thousand feet. The Carbon Glacier reaches the 
lowest elevation and terminates at a point about 3,500 feet above sea level. These glaciers 
impress upon the traveler the real Alpine nature of the Mount Rainier National Park. 

141822—19 ^14 
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rOBBSTS. 

More than 100 square miles of the park lands are densely timbered. Douglas fir, white 
cedar, Alaska cedar, and hemlock are the predominating varieties. In addition to those 
named, the following varieties are found at various points within the park: Lovely fir,. 
Noble fir, Alpine fir, silver fir. Alpine hemlock, spruce, white pine, blacK (or lodgepole) 
pine, alder, cottonwood, quaking aspen, broad-leaf maple, vine maple, and smooth-leaf 
maple. 

At the approximate general elevation of 4,500 feet the density of timber growth 
gradually diminishes until the extreme timber line is reached. The intervening areas,, 
which are usually benches or plateaus on the long sloping ridges, dividing the various 

?:lacial basins, form beautiful natural parks, to which tourists resort in large numbers 
or rest and recreation. These natural parks are excellent camp sites and serve as bases 
for the arduous task of ascending to the summit of Mount Rainier and for exploring 
the lesser mountain peaks, the glaciers, snow fields, and canyons so numerous within 
the national-park area. 

These upland meadows, benches, plateaus, or natural parks are beautifully adorned 
by nature with flowers and shrubs of infinite variety and color, and furnish to the 
botanist, as well as to the lover of the beautiful, endless occupation in nature study. 
Nearly 400 varieties of plant life are known to grow within the park. 

FLOWERS. 

For each State of the Union there is a " State fiower." If the national parks were each, 
to adopt a '* park flower," that of Mount Rainier National Park would certainly be the 
avalanche lily (known also as the deer tongue, dog's-tooth violet, and other popular 
names). As soon as the snow drifts begin to disappear from the hillsides the white 
lilies spring up in great abundance, forming waving flelds of delicate white blossoms 
that follow closely on the retreating lines of the snow. Some of them, with a remark- 
able prophetic instinct, send up their tender shoots through the edges of the snow 
banks and are in bud before the sun has even had a chance to warm the ground. Their 
season of growth on the higher slopes is short and they make the most of it. 

Most of the varieties of flowers bloomed in abundance this summer. The red heather 
was unusually brilliant, with its blossoms in thick clumps, as though each plant was 
competing with its neighbor for the most brilliant display. Visitors also carry away with 
them vivid impressions of waves of lupin forming lakes of brilliant blue. 

The flowers start to appear on the lower elevations with the early spring, and as^ 
the snow line climbs up the mountain slopes the flower line follows rapidly behind it, 
80 that in going from high elevations to lower valleys one finds the flowers in all stagea 
of development from buds to the developed seed pods that are ready to renew the cycle 
during the coming year. ' 

Visitors are urged to enjoy the beauty of the flowers without destroying them, so 
that the wealth of blossoms will remain to greet future visitors. 



Nisqually Road. — ^This road is the main thoroughfare into the park. It leads from the 
southwest, or Nisqually, entrance to Paradise Valley, a distance of 20.4 miles. It waa 
originally constructed by the War Department under an appropriation of $240,000 an* 
was opened for travel in 1910. 

Horse stages were pperated over the 8-mile section above the Nisqually Glacier until 
the close of the 1914 season. This section was opened t# automobiles on June 20, 1915,. 
and has since been operated on a one-way schedule, by which cars leave Nisqually 
Glacier and Paradise Valley on each hour from 8 a. m. to 7 p. m., passing at Narada 
Falls on the half hour. During the tourist season the traffic is controlled by three 
park rangers stationed at Nisqually Glacier, Narada Falls, and Paradise Valley. The 
system, which has proven .very satisfactory during the past four seasons, is operated 
in the following manner : 

As soon as the road is clear — which under normal conditions occurs 5 or 10 minntea 
before the hour — the rangers at Nisqually Glacier and Paradise Valley pass the waiting 
automobiles through the gate, which is held open until about flve minutes after the- 
hour; then they close the gate and report by telephone to the ranger at Narada Falls, 
giving the number of cars in the train and the license number and make of the last 
car. As the cars arrive at Narada Falls from each direction they are held in the passing 
space by the ranger until the last cars have arrived, and then allowed to pass. 

The ranger then reports by telephone to the other rangers and gives the number of 
the last car in each train. 

When weather and road conditions arc favorable, trains of 100 to 125 cars can be 
handled on the hourly schedule. In one instance during the past season as many aa 
288 cars have been passed through in a train, requiring considerably more than one 
hour's time to clear the road. 

During the past flve years about 35,000 cars and 175,000 people have passed over thia 
section of the road without any serious accidents. 

White River Road. — This road was not in operation this year, as it was closed by 
washouts and slides. Lack of funds prevented the expenditure of the sum required to 
put this road in satisfactory condition for public use. 

The McClellan Pass Highway leading out from Enumclaw is now completed and sur- 
faced to The Dalles, 29 miles. Money has been appropriated by the State legislature and 
by the Department of Agriculture for improving the 10-miIe section between The 
Dalles and the ranger station at the White River entrance of the park. A contract has 
now been let and the contractor Is at work on the road. It is expected that this work 
will be completed as far as the park entrance in 1920. 

When thia road is completed to the ranger station, large numbers of people will 
visit this section of the park, and further improvement of the road within the park, 
will be desirable. 
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TBAIL8. 

The mountain is entirely encircled by the trails within the park. With the exception^ 
of the 12-mile section between Carbon Glacier and Glacier Basin, these trails have bees' 
Improved and are in first-class condition. During the year 1919 several parties made the- 
complete circuit of the mountains, some on horseback and some on foot. 

The work done on trails during 1019 consisted principally in the opening, main- 
tenance, and improvement of the various trails. At the beginning of summer each year 
the trails are impassable to horse travel because of trees that have fallen across them 
during the winter and also because of slides and washouts. It is necessary to go over 
all of the principal trails each year and first get them passable, and later in the 
season, as opportunity offers, the work of improvement can be carried on. 

A new trail 2 miles in length was opened up during 1919, so as to give access to the 
beautiful upland park at the head of Klapatche Ridge. This trail starts from the West 
Side Trail, north of St. Andrews Creek, and after gaining the crest of Klapatche Ridge 
follows this ridge until the park and lake are reached at an elevation of about 5,500 
feet. This park is among the most attractive of the many parks on the slopes of Mount 
Rainier and makes a favorite camping site for parties taking the trip around the 
mountain. 

There are 150 miles of trails in the Mount Rainier National Park, some of which are^ 
for pedestrians only, but the greater part are equally suitable for foot or horseback 
travel. 

ROAD MAINTIKANCE AND IlfPBOYKMSNT. 

The following amounts have been expended on maintenance and improvement of the 
Nisqnally Road from the sQuthwest entrance to Paradise Valley, 20 miles : 

July 1, 1914, to June 80, 1915 $32, 864. 19 

July 1, 1915, to June 80, 1916 17, 865. 94 

July 1, 1916, to June 80, 1917 25, 560. 68 

July 1, 1917, to June 30. 1918 82, 421. 05 

July 1, 1918, to June 80, 1919 6, 738. 76 

July 1, 1919, to date (approximate) 7,000.00 

Total 1 $112, 990. 62 

This work has included general repair and improvement, consisting of \(!denlng from 
12 to 16 and 18 feet. Construction of new culverts and bridges, rock and timber crib 
retaining walls, timber guard rails, rock guard walls, and surfacing with 6 inches of 
cement gravel. *" 

The following amounts have been expended on the construction and improvement of 
the White River Road : 

By Mount Rainier Mining Co $88, 500. 00 

By National Park Service, since July 1, 1917 12, 990. 76 

Total $52, 490. 76 

BUILDING CONSTEUCTION. 

A powder house, 14 by 18 feet, was constructed in 1919. The location is on the 
Tahoma Creek Trail, at a safe distance from the automobile road. The cost of the 
building was $500. The magazine is used for the storage of the 30 tons of T. N. T. 
received from the War Department. 

SANITATION. 

During 1919 a 6-inch sewer line 1,100 feet long was installed to take the sewage of 
Paradise Inn to the Paradise River. 

TELEPHONES. 

The park system consists of the following lines : 

Commercial line. — ^The Government double-wire metallic line formerly operated by 
the Tacoma & Eastern Railroad Co. From Ashford to Longmire Springs. 18 miles. 

Oovemment single-wire line. — ^Prom Nisqually Entrance to Paradise Valley via Long- 
mire Springs, Glacier Checking Station, and Narada Falls, 13 miles. 

From Nisqually entrance to Carbon River ranger station via West Side Trail, 40 
miles. 

From Narada Falls to Ghanapecosh ranger station via Ohanapecosh Trail, 15 miles. 

From Ohanapecosh ranger station to White River Road via Bast Side Trail, 17 miles. 

From Longmire Springs to Paradise Inn, 6 miles. 

Total mileage of telephone wires, 104 miles. 

The park telephone system connects at Longmire Springs and Ohanapecosh ranger 
station with the Forestry Service lines in the territory south of the park. 

A telephone line has been constructed along the McClellan Pass Highway from 
Bnumclaw to a point above Greenwater River, 23 miles. The Mount Rainier Mining 
Co. has constructed a line from the White River ranger station down to Silver Creek. 
This leaves about 11 i miles of line yet to be built between Enumclaw and the White 
River ranger station. 

During 1919 a telephone switchboard was installed at Longmire Springs and operated 
for a pmod of 16 hours per day during the tourist season. 

MBDICAL SBRVICB. 

During the 1919 season medical and hospital service to park employees was rendered 
by Drs. Long and Bridge, of Ashford, Wash., and Eatonville, Wash., on the basis of a 
pay-roll deduction of $1 per month from the men's salaries. 
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ACCIDENTS AND DEATHS. 

Two minor accidents occurred to men employed on the park work. These were 
roportrcl to the United States Bmployees' Compensation Commission, and injnry claims 
were paid by the commission. 

One man, camping at Longmire Springs, died of tuberculosis. 

John D. Meredith, of Portland, Oreg., lost his life by falling while climbing on Little 
Tahoma Peak. This peak had been ascended by but two men prior to this year and 
is considered a difficult and dangerous ascent. Its elevation is 11,117 feet above sea 
level. On August 6 a party of three men from the camp of the Mazamas made a suc- 
cessful ascent. On August 14 Meredith and Lee Benedict, both of the Mazama party, 
left camp in the morning and climbed to the top of the peak, reaching the summit 
about 5.30 p. m. The descent proved to be slow and difficult. At 0.15 p. m., when 
fhey had made only the first part of the descent, on the east side of the peak, Meredith 
called to his companion that he was losing his nerve and a moment later fell some 
40 or 50 feet, and then rolled several hundred feet. It is probable that he fainted 
before falling. His skull was fractured, right arm broken, and internal injuries were re- 
ceived. Death must have been instantaneous. Benedict returned to the Mazama camp 
for help, reaching there about 1 o'clock the following morning, and soon afterwards a 
party started back to Little Tahoma Peak. The boofy was brought down, part of the 
way on a toboggan, and sent to Portland for burial. Meredith was an overseas soldier, 
aged 24 years, and unmarried. One member of the party that recovered the body fell 
into a crevasse on the return trip, but fortunately no injuries resulted. 

VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 

As a rule park visitors have shown a disposition to complv with the park regulations 
and have made frequent inquiries of park officers regarding the regulations. 

Minor violations have been reprimanded, and a few cases have been referred to the 
park commissioner. Three fines were imposed for cutting green timber near camp sites. 

FOREST FIRES. 

No serious forest fires have occurred in the park during the year. A number of tires have 
been startrd. one by lightning, one by blasting, one by firecrackers, several by unextin- 
guished camp fires, and several by undetermined causes. In each case prompt action by 
rangers and other park employees has prevented the spread of the fire. 

There wer*' numerous forest fires in the areas lying outside of the park, a number of 
which were lOcated and reported by the forest service from the Anvil Rock fire lookout 
station on Mount Rainier. 

RANGER SERVICE. 

The ranger force during the winter months consisted of 4 men. This was increased 
to 12 men during the tourist season. The collection of automobile revenues and the 
issuance of permits were handled by two rangers at the park entrance. The control of 
traffic on the one-way road was handled by one ranger at Glacier Station, one at Narada 
Falls, and two at Paradise Valley. One ranger was stationed at Longmire Springs. One 
ranger was in charge of the trail work in the southwestern portion of the park. One 
ranger was stationed at each of the following points : Ohanapecosh Station, White River 
Station, and Carbon River Station. These rangers maintained and improved the trails 
in their respective territories In addition to their patrol duty. One ranser was detailed 
to the United States Biological Survey party that spent the season in the nark on field 
work for the preparation or a pamphlet on the birds and mammals of the Mount Rainier 
National Park. 

FISH ANO WILD ANIMALS. 

The streams and lakes that were stocked in July, 1917, are closed to fishing until 
April 1, 1921. A few larp:e trout have* 1>: en caught In Mowlch Lake and sonr^ small fish 
in other lakes and streams. With the exception of parties visiting remote portions of the 
park, practically no fishing has been done by park visitors. 

A party from the United States Biological Survey has spent the summer in the park 
collecting data for the publication of a pamphlet on the birds and mammals of the Mount 
Rainier National Park. This pamphlet will be of much interest to Visitors. 

None of the wild animals of the park are very abundant. Deer in considerable number 
live in the park, but few of them are tame enough to visit localities frequented by visitoi^. 
The cougar is perhaps the most destructive animal In the park, though there was little 
evidence of his presence during the past year. Timber wolves were also quite destructive. 
Both feed largely upon deer. Coyotes visit Paradise Valley and the alpine meadows all 
around the mountain during the winter season. They are more abundant on the south 
and east sides of the mountain, where they come in bands ; but they are often found In 
the heavily timbered areas of the park, though never in great numbers, an the upper 
region they seem to search for the ptarmigan and grouse. In the lower or wooded area 
the snowshoe rabbit is their principal victim. 

The wildcat is more abundant than the cougar. Snowshoe rabbits and other small 
animals fall an easy prey to his ferocity. The Canada lynx is very similar to the wild- 
cat. This animal is quite rare In the park. , ^ . * i 4.1^ 

The otter was found formerly in the park, but has not been seen for a long time. 
Minks, weasels, ermines, fisher, and marten are often seen. These, though chiefly small, 
are valuable fur-bearing animals. ., , . , ^ ^^ , tr ^ii «.«« «« ♦»,.. 

The black bear is one of the common wild animals of the park. He hibernates in the 
upper regions of the park in ravines which have become filled with snow. In the forest 
he selects a large hollow cedar for his winter quarters. This species has been seen many 
times in the vicinity of Reflection Lake. . « , 1 *k^ i«*^« «i.,>,*a 

The raccoon is a common prowler around Longmire Springs in the winter nights. 

The Douglas squirrels and chipmunks furnish much amusement for park vwltors. 

The whistling marmots always attract attention by their piercing sBriU whistles. The 
nicely arranged bundles of leaves, grass, etc., near their burrows are always characteristic 
signs of these hibernating animals. 
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The beavers are interesting animals, and their houses and dams are visited by many 
tonrists. On the Tahoma Creek trail, about 2 miles vp from the automobile road, the 
beaver built a dam which formed a reservoir and flooded a bridge on the trail. The 
trail has been relocated this year in order not to interfere with the beav<»r dam. 

The mountain beaver is not at all rare. The work of this nocturnal animal is common 
along the trails, roads, and forest. 

The rock rabbit, cony, or pica lives in piles of rock and talus slopes, lie outs up dried 
vegetation for winter use. He often utters a shrill note to attract attention. 

The mountain goat is found in the higher altitudes nearly all around the moui;*nln. 
They are more abundant on the east side than anywhere else. They are seldom sem 
tourists, as they are very shy. 

Elk" have been reported from the park. Their horns have been picked up in sovrr>ii 
different localities. No authentic report has been made on elk in recent years. 

Wood rats and the common rats and mice follow the line of travel. 



Much material of interest to visitors will be available upon the publication of the 
pamphlet on the birds and mammals of the park, the field work for which has been done 
this year by a party under the direction of the United States Biological Survey. 

On account of dense shady forest condition in the lower altitudes of the pnrk. the bird 
life is not abundant. Yet in these shady retreats one would not have to -sit lon^ quietly 
on a log before the birds would begin to make their appea ranee. 

No attempt is here made to make a complete list. The common hird^ which ure hf^rp 
the whole year are the blue jay, gray Jay and camp robber, the pine siskins, juncos. wrens, 
chickadees, water ouzels, Clark's crows, blue grouse, ptarmigan, and louoostlrt'*. 

Summer visitors are the western robin, varied tbrush, blackbird, nionutain bluebird, 
western golden-crowned kinglet, humming birds, flickers, swallows, pigeon, qua?l, and 
northwestern sparrows. 

Crows and ravens are nearly always present. The American magpie Is often present 
in the winter months, especially in the Alpine meadows. Grosbeaks, spar rows, woo<l 
peckers owls, hawks, and eagles are often seen during the tourist season. 

Sandhill cranes and ducks are often seen along the streams end lakes. Wild gee?( <'ften 
in their migratory flights rest along the ponds ar.d smnll lakes of the park. 

FIKK.tRMS. 

As far as possible, all firearms are taken up and heid at the point of entran^-e until the 
owner leaves the park. 

Persons entering the park at one point and intending to leave at another with firearms 
in th^ir possession are allowed to carrv them tbm'ieh the park under seal only. 

Firearms found in the possession of persons .iihide the park are taken up, sealed, and 
held until the owner leaves. 

In a few cases where the desirability of carrying firearms was demonstrated permits 
have been granted. 

GAME PEOTBCTION. 

Notwithstandincr a rigid enforcement of the rules which prohibit hunting inside thp 
park, it is impossible to protect the park crame because of the fact that large numliers of 
deer are driven down Into the lower elevations by the fall and winter snows and are killed 
outside the park during the open season. 

It wonld be desirable to create a game preserve surrounding the park for the purpose of 
protecting park game. 

GRAZING. 

During the war grazing permits w<'re issued for the first time for small herds of cattle 
within the park as a wir measure. H. J. Snivelv, jr., received such a permit in 1918. 
and his permit for the grazing of 500 head of cattle was renewed during 1919, but here- 
after no permits for this purpose are to be issued. 

MINING CI/AIMS. 

Mining operations are confined to claims located prior to the act of Congress of May 
27, 1908. prohibiting the location of mineral claims within the national park. 

The Mount Rainier Mining Co. has been operating for a number of years on the devel- 
opment of its claims in Glacier Basin. 

Under permit from the Service they have occupied certain lands not Included In their 
location and have constructed several buildings, a sawmill, a power and light plant, an 
aerial tramway, a wagon road up the north bank of White River, and have driven several 
hundred feet of tunnels. 

The company has expended much more on its property than it has received from ship- 
ments of ore, but still feels hopeful of the development of a valuable property. Tbm- 
principal value of the ore is in its copper content. 

The Eagle Peak Mining Co. is working toward the development of two claims in th€- 
Nisqually Canyon near the mouth of the Paradise River. This company has driven a 
tunnel over 400 feet in length and has installed a power plant which generates about 
20 horsepower. , « , « 

Sherman and Ike Evans have two claims adjacent to those of the Eagle Peak Co. 
which have been leased to persons interested in the Eagle Peak Co.'s claims for the pur- 
pose of mining copper ore and hauling It to the railroad at Ashford. 

Neither company has shipped any ore this season, and their shipments In past yeart> 
totaled only a few carloads. 

MINERAL SPRINGS. 

The principal mineral springs of easv access to the tourist are those located on the pat- 
ented ground at Longmire Springs. Several kinds of mineralized water spring from the 
ground on this tract and are known as soda, iron, and sulphur springs. Some of the 
sprir»g« are warm, while others are cool and snarklincr. 

This property Is now leased by the Rainier National Park Co., and the proper develop- 
ment of these springs is under consideration. 
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The Ohanapecosh Hot Springs, near the sontheast corner of the park, are very hot and 
are noted for their curative qualities. Very little development work has been done on 
them, and they are accessible by trail only, 13 miles from Lewis, Wash., or 15 miles from 
Narada Falls. They are located Just south of the park boundary in the National Forest. 
The small amount of land involved should be added to the park, so that it may be prop- 
erly developed by the Park Service and made available for use of visitors. 

A good mineral ^ring containing soda and Iron is located close to the West Side Trail, 
on the Sooth Pnyauop Elver, near boundary post No. 16. 

TBAVBL. 

The dates of opening the Nisqually Road to various points for the past five seasons Is 
shown In the following table : 



To— 



Longmire Sorings 
Nisqually Glacier. 

Narada Falls 

Paradise Valley.. 



1915 



All winter. 
May 15 
June 10 
June 15 



1916 



May 18 
June 15 
July 14 
Aug. 24 i 



1917 



June 4 
June 28 
July 12 
Aug. 9 



1918 



May 1 
May 12 
June 9 
July 6 



1919 



Apr. 23 
May 27 
June 18 
July 18 



The depth of snow at Paradise Valley, which governs the date at which the road may 
be opened, was as follows : March 1, 20 feet ; April 1, 18 feet ; May 1, 19 feet ; June 1, 13 
feet ; July 1, 7 feet ; July 15, 4 feet ; August 1, none. 

The total number of persons who visited the park for the past five seasons is shown in 
the following table : 



Period. 



ToJune30 

Month of July 

Month of August 

Sept. 1 to close of season 

Total 



1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


4,751 
11,306 
13,782 

5,327 


811 
4,786 
10,574 
7,818 


1,177 
8,132 
17,864 
8,895 


4,T75 
12,386 
18,286 

8,454 


3,894 
14,159 
31,301 

5,878 


35,166 


23,989 


35,568 


43,901 


55,232 



Travel for the Labor Day period broke all records, the number of visitors being as 
follows : 

Saturday, Aug. 30 2, 065 

Sunday, Aug. 31 3, 761 

Monday, Sept. 1 529 

Total 6,355 

The total registration up to Oct. 12 was as follows : 

At the main entrance 54, 697 

At the White River entrance 134 

At the Carbon River entrance 211 

At the Ohanapecosh entrance 190 

Total 55, 232 

Distribution of visitors: 

From Tacoma 12, 380 

From Seattle 17, 128 

From other points in State of Washington 13, 086 

From points outside State of Washington 12, 638 

Total 55, 232 

Number entering in private automobile 46,657 

Number entering by Ashford stage 1, 473 

Number entering by Tacoma and Seattle stage 5, 200 

Number entering by cars not operated by Rainier National Park Co 1, 028 

Number entering by motor cycle ^_ 176 

Number entering by horse-drawn vehicle 79 

Number entering by foot 719 

Total 55, 232 

The number of private automobiles entering the park for the year ending October 12, 
1919, was 10,434. 

SPBCIAL EVENTS AND PARTIES OF VISITORS. 

The Northwestern Ski Club held its annual tournament at Paradise Valley on Sunday, 
June 29. The snow conditions were favorable and the weather was clear and fine. The 
tournament was attended by several hundred visitors, who enjoyed the winter sports in 
summer weather. 

The Mountaineers, the mountain-climbing organization of the State of Washington, held 
their annual outing in Mount Rainier National Park. They conducted an around-the- 
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mountain trip In which about 100 members participated. They entered the park on July 
26 and took three weeks for their trip. Camps were made at 12 different points, and a 
two or three days* stay was made at several of the locations in order to permit various 
excursions to be made. Pack horses were used to transport the equipment and supplies 
of the party, but the members themselves made the entire trip on foot. When camp was 
moved, the members had the choice of either taking the trail connecting the camps or of 
taking a " hlgh-line " trip under the guidance of experienced leaders. The " high-line 
route usually climbed well up the slope of the mountain, crossed the glaciers and ridges, 
and then descended to the new camp site. The members of the Mountaineers* party re- 
ported an excellent outing and were enthusiastic about the scenery on all sides of the 
mountain. 

The Mazamas, the mountain climbing organization of Oregon, held their annual 
ontlng in the park, camping for three weeks on the ridge that bears their name. About 
150 members took part in the outing. Many of the party climbed the mountain and 
made other excursions. . .. , ^^ . , 

The following is a partial list of organizations whose members visited the park In 
parties varying in size from 25 to 400 or more. Some of the societies held convention 
meetings in the park. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association, 78 In party, July 21 to 24. 

Order of Eastern Star, 400 to 500 in party. July 27. 

West Coast Lumbermen's Association, 200 to 250 in party, July 29 and 80. 

Association of Western Confectioners, 87 in party, August 5 to 7. 

Knights of Pythias, 300 in party, August 10 and 11. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, party of 125, August 8 and 9. 

Travel Club of America, party of 25, August 9 to 12. 

National Editorial Association, party of over 300, August 13 and 14. 

Boy Scouts of Seattle, party of 30, August 16 to 25. 

Washington State Bankers' Association, 450 In party, August 12 to 14. 

Botary Club of Seattle, August 14 to 16. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, August 22 to 24. 

MOUNT RAINIBR. 

In no previous year have so many persons reached the summit of the mountain. The 

fuldes or the Rainier National Park Co. conducted more than 30 trips to the top, and 
78 persons took part in these trips. A small percentage of those that started did not 
complete the trip. In addition to this number, about 80 members of the Mazamas 
reached the summit, so that in all more than 800 persons have successfully climbed the 
mountain this year. 

In order to commemorate the camp site from which Stevens and Van Trump made the 
flrst successful ascent of the mountain in 1870, the Mountaineers' plan to erect a stone 
bench or seat facing the mountain on the camp site, near the Head of Slulskin Falls. 
The National Park Service has approved the plans for this monument. 

TBANSPOBTATION SBBVICB. 

The Rainier National Park Co. operated throughout the season on a regular daily 
schedule standard seven-passenger touring cars from Seattle and Tacoma to the park. 
Twelve-passenger auto busses from Ashford to the park and both seven-passenger and 
twelve-passenger cars from point to point within the park. This company also furnished 
standard seven-passenger touring cars for the exclusive use of private parties to and 
from points within the park. 

HOTEL AND CAMP ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Rainier National Park Co., organized In March, 1016, to operate hotel, camp, and 
transportation service in the park, has completed its fourth season. 

The following hotels and camps were operated during the 1919 season by this com- 
pany : 

National Park Inn, at Longmire Springs. — During the winter months this hotel was 
In charge of a caretaker, and limited service was given to such visitors as reached Long- 
mire Springs. The hotel was formally opened for the season on Saturday, June 14, 
and remained open until September 15. This hotel has 36 sleeping rooms. 

There is, in addition, a very attractive clubhouse, or assembly room, built of pine logs, 
which is used for dancing and other forms of amusement. Water for drinking and 
domestic purposes is obtained from a pure stream on the slopes of Rampart Ridge. 
Water is taken from the Nisqually River for the operation of an electric-light plant and 
refrigerating plant, which also supplies electric light to all Government buUdlngs at 
Longmire Springs. 

National Park Inn Annex, at Longmire Springs. — ^This hotel was built in 1916 and is 
located on patented land. It was formerly operated by the Longmire Springs Hotel Co., 
but this year the Rainier National Park Co. leased the property and operated the hotel 
in connection with the National Park Inn. The hotel is a two-story structure, with 17 
sleeping rooms, some of which have private bath. There are 16 bungalow tents and a 
number of framed tents, which bring the total sleeping capacity to about 250. 

Paradise Inn, in Paradise Valley. — ^This hotel was built In 1916 and opened July 1, 
1917. The framework of the building Is entirely of weathered logs, from the Silver 
Forest near by. These logs show entirely to the ridgepole in the big louhglng room, 
which is 50 by 112 feet. The dining room is practically of the same size. 

There are 41 sleeping rooms in the building and about 100 bungalow tents grouped 
near by. The room and bungalow-tent arrangement provides sleeping quarters for 450 
guests, and the dining room and kitchen equipment is capable of serving meals to 700 or 
more people. The service at Paradise Inn has been kept up to a high standard notwith- 
standing the high cost of labor and food supplies and the fact that many times during 
the season it has been filled to overflowing. The inn was opened for the season on Sat- 
urday, June 28, and kept open until September 15, and after that date informal service 
was offered for a number of weeks, as long as weather permitted access to Paradise Valley. 

Paradise Camp. — ^This camp is located on the ridge above Paradise Inn. It consists 
of an & la carte lunch pavilion and a number of tents equipped with beds, springs, and 
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The object of the camp la to famish accommodations to those wishing l 

thing simpler and less expenslYe than is offered at Paradise Inn. In order to-accomplisb 
this purpose, the Paradise Camp is operated in a most flexible manner, so that Tintors 
may obtain as much or as little as they desire. They may rent the tents partly or com- 
pletely furnished and either take their meals at tne lunch counter or do their own 
cooking by an open camp fire, fuel for which Is furnished by the company. Campers* 
supplies are sold at the camp, so that patrons may be governed by their own wishes in 
choosing their manner of liring. 

In all, the Rainier National Park Co. can furnish sleeping accommodations for 1,100 
to 1,200 people in the hotels and camps. 

The Glacier Camp, near the Nisqually Checking Station, was not operated this year, 
as there was not sufficient demand for service at that point. 

A camp in Indian Henrys Park was maintained by the Cooperative Campers' Asso- 
ciation, of Seattle, for the use of their members from July 4 to August 30. 

PUBLIC CAMP GROONDB. 

For the accommodation of visitors who bring their own tents, beds, cooking utensils, 
and food supplies, free public camping grounds are provided at Longmire Spnngp, Van 
Trump Camp, and Paradise Valley. These grounds nave been cleaned up and supplied 
with water, sewers, and sanitarv toilets. 

There are other camp sites, located conveniently to the road, where camping is per- 
mitted and encouraged. 

SBBVICB STATION. 

A concession was given this year to the Standard Oil Co. to operate a service station 
at Longmire Springs and sell gasoline, oils, and similar motor supplies to the public. 
The company built an attractive building, under plans approved by the National Park 
Service, and started operation on June 27 and continued throughout the season. The 
station rendered very satisfactory service and met with a large demand. 

INFOBMATION BUBBAU. 

A bureau of information was maintained in the office of the superintendent at Long- 
mire Springs for the purpose of answering the many inquiries, directing visitors to the 
points of interest, distributing the general information circulars of this and other parks, 
and selling the Government maps and publications relative to the park. 

PLANS FOB DEVELOPMENT OF MOUNT BAINIBB NATIONAL PABK. 

At the present time the only part of the park that is accessible to the average visitor 
is the southwestern comer, tributary to the Nisqually River. The area that is thus 
developed is estimated at 5 per cent of the total area of the park. 

The other portions of Mount Rainier National Park are equally attractive and contain 
giant forests of fir and cedar, beautiful mountain parks, gorgeous with wild flowers, 
many glaciers even larger and longer than those on the south side of the mountain, fas- 
cinating streams, leaping waterfalls, and sparkling little lakes, and from every vantage 
point the majestic peak of Mount Rainier rises as the dominating spirit of the region, its 
lofty summit resplendent with its crown of eternal snow and ice. 

The most logical and feasible routes of approach to the park are along the valleys of 
the principal rivers that spring from the glaciers of Mount Rainier. It is an interesting 
coincidence that a large and important stream flows from the park at each of its four 
corners. These streams are the Nisqually River, at the southwest corner; the Carbon 
River, at the northwest comer ; the White River, at the northeast corner ; and the 
Ohanapecosh River, at the southeast corner. 

It is up the valleys of these streams that the most ready access to the park is to be 
obtained. 

The first development has taken place along the Nisqually River, where the present 
road, 20 miles in length, leads from the park entrance (elevation 2,000 feet) to Paradise 
Valley, at an elevation of 5,500 feet. 

Plans have been completed for the construction of suitable approach roads to two 
other comers of the park along the valleys of the Carbon River and the White River. 

Carbon River Road, — Pierce County has this year voted bonds to the amount of 
$2,500,000 for the construction of paved roads in the county. One of the roads to be 
constructed and paved under this bond issue runs to Fairfax, 5 miles in an air line from 
the park, or about 6 miles by road location to the northwest boundary of the park. It is 
expected that the road will be completed to Fairfax within two years. The county com- 
missioners have passed a resolution declaring it to be their purpose to establish and 
construct a road from Fairfax to the boundary of the United States Forest Reserve at 
the earliest possible date. This will bring an automobile highway to within 3i miles of 
the park and will create an insistent demand for the construction of a road up the 
Carbon River, through the forest reserve, and well into the park. 

A road has been surveyed by the National Park Service up the Carbon River for a 
distance of 7 miles within the park, crossing the park boundary at an elevation of 1,700 
feet and continuing up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. A location survey of this was 
made in October, 1915, and the estimated cost undpr conditions at that time was $7,500 
per mile. The road follows the south bank of Carbon River on grades from 2 to 6 per 
cent, mostly through large timber, some of the trees measuring 11 feet in diameter. The 
Carbon River and the mountains to the north are visible from many points along the 
line, and on the upper portion of the road the Carbon Glacier and the north slope of 
Mount Rainier can be seen. 

The northwest corner of the park is the one nparost to Tacoma and Seattle. These 
two cities now furnish almost one-half of the visitors to the park, and most of the visitors 
from other parts of the countrj' come by automobile from one of these two cities. Any 
develonment along the Carlwn River on a scale comparable with the development along 
the Nisquallv should result in a large and steady travel ffom these two cities. The dis- 
tance from Tacoma to the Carbon Glacier will be shorter by some 15 or 20 miles than the 
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present distance from Tacoma to the Nisqoally Olader, and the corresponding distance 
from Seattle 'will be shortened by 80 or 40 miles. 

White River Road. — A good-surfaced road now runs up the valley of the White River 
to The Dalles, Wash., 10 miles by road from the White River entrance of the park, near 



River, and Natehes River to Korth Yaldma. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, In cooperation with the State, has let 
a contract for the widening and improving of the 10-mile strip of road between The 
Dalles and the White River ranger station. This will bring a good automobile road 
right to the park gate. The contractor is now at work, and it is expected that this 
road will be completed during 1920. 

For work on the east side of the Cascades funds were available, and it was expected 
to have the road completed to the summit by the end of 1918, but this work was tem- 
porarily postponed on account of the war. 

When these two sections of the McClellan Pass State Highway are completed, there 
will remain an unfinished gap of 8 miles between the ranger station and Chinook Pass. 

There is at the present time a road up the White River within the park for a distance 
of 10 miles to Storbo Camp in Glacier Basin. This road was built by a mining company 
for the hauling of ore and supplies. The National Park Service has widened, recon- 
structed, and partially surfaced the lower 2 miles and widened and reconstructed the 
third mile. The remaining 7 miles have at times been passable for an automobile, but as 
the grade of the road runs up to 13 per cent in places it is periodically inundated by 
the flood waters of the White River ; it is of single width and not located as an automo- 
bile highway. Most of the upper 7 miles will need relocation, reconstruction, widening, 
and surfacing before the road will be satisfactory to the National Park Service or the 
traveling public as a park highway. 

The elevation of the park entrance on the White River is 3,100 feet and the elevation of 
Glacier Basin is 6.000 feet.* 

Sthte Road No. 5, or the CovoUtzVat hea Road. — ^The act of the Washington State 
Legislature establishing this road specifies that it shall begin at Riffe Post Ofilce, In 
Lewis County, thence up the Cowlitz Riv^ and. its tributaries, by way of Kosmos and 
Randle, by the most feasible route to a connection with the McClellan Pass Highway. 

One feasible route for a connection with the McClellan Pass Highway is up the 
Ohanapecosh River to Cayuse Pass, and this route may be the one selected. 

Around-the-Mountain Road. — The ultimate development of the park will require the 
construction of an automobile road entirely around the mountain, connecting with the 
▼arious approach roads, and linking together the many forests, mountain parks, and 
glaciers that can now be seen only by an cmluous camping trip. 

This Around-the-Mountain Road may be a matter of slow development, but every new 
project will form a link in the chain that will encircle Mount Rainier. 

Narada Falls, Oayuae Pass Road. — In 1916 location surveys were made for a road from 
Narada Falls to connect with the McClellan Pass Highway at Cayuse Pass. Beginning 
at Inspiration Point of the Government road, above Narada Falls, at an elevation of 
4.582 feet, the proposed road climbs on a 3i per cent grade to Reflection Lakes, thence 
along the lake shore on a level grade, thence on a 6 per cent grade past Lake Louise, 
and down through a series of switchbacks to the bottom of Stevens Canyon, crossing 
Stevens Creek at an elevation of 2,780 feet; the road then climbs on a continuous 6 
per cent grade to the summit of Cowlitz Divide, at an elevation of 4,160 feet, thence on 
a 6 per cent grade along the eastern slope of the Cowlitz Divide to the forks of Chinook 
Creek and Ohanapecosh River, crossing the Ohanapecosh River, the line then follows 
up the west side of Chinook Creek to Cayuse Pass, at an elevation of 4,650 feet. The 
line is 28.5 miles long, 7.63 miles being in the Forest Reserve outside the park boundary. 
The scenery alod^ this proposed road is magnificent. 

On the four switchbacks entering Stevens Canyon, Mount Rainier and the Tatoosh 
Range are continuously in view. ' 

From Cowlitz River to the Divide, Mount Adams is in full view. Beyond the 
Cowlitz Divide the road passes through some cliffs several hundred feet high overlooking 
ihe hot springs. The remainder of the line follows through timber and crosses many 
deep canyons and clear streams. 

The estimated cost of the road was $321,275.89, or f 11,276.70 per mile. 

The length of this proposed road is 28.5 miles. A further extension of 8 miles would 
connect this road with the White River road and would complete half of the circle 
around the mountain. The total length of road to be constructed would be about 37 
miles, and the maximum grade would Be 6 per cent. 

Longmire Springs, Chinook Pass Road.-=— in 1913 and 1914 a location survey was made 
for a road from Longmire Springs to Chinook Pass at the summit of the Cascades. This 
proposed road follows south of the Tatoosh Range via Skate Creek. Lewis, and the 
Ohanapecosh Rivers. For the most part it is outside the park, but has the advantage 
of a lower elevation, and would therefore be open for travel for the greater part of the 
year, but has not the scenic features of the Stevens Canyon route. 

In the event that State Road No. 5 is built up the Ohanapecosh, the connection be- 
tween it and Longmire Springs would be made by one of these routes. If the Stovens 
Canyon route is selected, the location would follow around the end of the Cowlitz Divide, 
but would run approximately on the level from Stevens Creek at the south boundary of 
the park to the Ohanapecosh Hot Springs. 

With the construction of a road up the Carbon River, the desirability of a west-side 
road will become apparent. This will require a road some 40 miles in length, as there 
are numerous watercourses and ridges to be crossed. 

The character of the country on the north side of the park Is the least adapted to 
road construction, and the link from the Carbon River to the White River will probably 
not be undertaken until development along the other routos has been accomplishod. 

JiisquaZly Road. — The bond Issue passed this year by Pierce County for road purposes 
provides for the completion of a paved road for the entire distance from Tacoma to tho 
Nisqually Park entrance. The distance is 56 miles, and less than half of the road is 
now paved. 
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With the constmction of a paved road to the park gate, the aatomobile travel to the 
park will increase at a rate far in excess of the present annual increase. The present 
yearly travel is now more than 10,000 automobiles and 50,000 persons. 

During past years funds have been available for the improvement of the Nisqually 
River road, and the necessity is felt of continuing this improvement It seems de- 
sirable to plan for the paving of at least the lower portion of the road as far as Long- 
mire Springs or the Nisqually Glacier. Before the road can be paved many curves will 
have to be widened and the alignment improved. At a few sharp curves the grade must 
be lessened. Thes6 improvements are urgently needed even if the road is not to b<^ 
paved. A heavv surfacing is also now needed on much of the road. 

The road from Nisqually Glacier to Paradise Valley, a distance of 8 miles, is now a 
single-width road, and travel is allowed over it only in one direction at a time. Automo- 
biles start from each end of this stretch of road on the hour and pass at Narada Falls, 
which is the halfway point. Cars must wait for the hourly opening of the gate and are 
not allowed to stop between stations. 

The present density of travel indicates the desirability of widening all of this 8-ihile 
stretch or at least enough of it so that it could be opened to travel in both directions. 

The construction of a parapet wall should be continued until all of the road on steep 
slopes is furnished with this protection. 

TratU. — ^The improvement of present trails and the construction of new trails should 
be continued. 

The trails recently constructed have been laid out with proper consideration of grade, 
drainage, width, and general location. Some of the older trails are the product of neces- 
sity and are not laid out on engineering lines. As the travel over trails increases it 
becomes more and more necessary to continue the improvement of existing trails and to 
construct new ones where the location of the present trail is not satisfactory or to open 
up new districts not now reached by any trail and at present inaccessible except to visitors 
on foot. 

The trails used by the greatest number of people, and therefore in need of improvement 
and extension, are those in the vicinity of Paradise Valley. ^ / 

Some parts of the around-the-mountain trail are in need of considerable improvement 
in order to put them in a safe and satisfactory condition for horse and rider. 

The placing of signs to guide visitors along the trails throughout the park and to 
furnish them with desired information should be continued on a complete and compre- 
hensive plan. 

PBRSONNBI#. 

Superintendent«D. L. Reabum left the nark on April 2.3, 1919, under leave of absence. 

Superintendent Alex Sparrow, of the Crater Lake National Park, arrived in the park 
as acting superintendent on April 22 and remained until June 3. 

Superintendent Roger W. Toll reported for duty on May 29 and was in charge through- 
out the remainder of the season. 

The rangers engaged in the control of traffic and those stationed in the outlying sec- 
tions of the park all performed their duty with much credit to themselves. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK. 

Albx Spabbow, Superintendent, Medford, Oreg. 

OBNEBAL STATBMBNT. 

Crater Lake National Park was created by act of Congress approved May 22, 1902 (32 
Stat., 202). It is located in Klamath County, in the southwestern part of Oregon, on the 
crest of the Cascade Mountains, and about 60 miles from the California line. 

J DBSCBIPTION. 

Crater Lake Park is approximately 13) miles east and west and 18| miles north and 
south and contains 249 square miles. The elevation varies from 5,000 to 9.000 feet. It 
is a broad plateau lying at the summit of the range and surmounted by numerous vol- 
canic peaks, among them Mount Scott, Timber Crater, Red Cone, Crater Peak, and Union 
Peak. 

Crater Lake is one of the most interesting of great natural wonders. It is remarkable 
not only for its position and size but on account of its deep-blue color, its clearness, great 
depth, the majesty of Its encircling cliffs, and its wonderful geologic history. 

It lies in a great basin or caldera, formed, it is supposed, by the subsidence of tte 
upper part of a volcano, which has been named Mount Mazama. The lake is almost 
circular, with an average diameter of 5 J miles, and is completely girdled by precipitous 
cliffs rising sheer from the water to a height varying from 600 to 2,000 feet. 

Crater Lake is said to be the deepest body of fresh water in America, having the re- 
markable depth of 2,000 feet. Soundings snow the lake bottom to be largely a plain, 
rising in the west into several peaks, only one of which appears above the surface of the 
water. This Is Wizard Island, a cinder cone, which reaches a height of 800 feet above 
the water and has a crater nearly 100 feet deep. About one-third of the lake bed is more 
than 100 feet below the level of Klamath Marsh, at the eastern foot of the Cascade Range. 
The surface of the lake Is 6,177 feet above sea level. There is no visible outlet. The 
temperature varies little, being uniformly about 38* P. 

There are many other points of Interest In the park, notably three beautiful canyons, 
called Anna Creek, Castle Creek, and Sand Creek. In all of these, particularly the last 
named, are found wonderful sand pinnacles. 

From Garfield Peak, which overlooks the lake, can also be seen the beautiful Klamath 
Lake region to the south. Glacier Peak and the Watchman are on the western rim of 
the lake, and Mount Scott towers to a height of about 9,000 feet near the eastern 
border. Union Peak affords a view of the whole park. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The nearest railway points are Medford, on the main line of the Southern Pacific, 83 
miles distant, and Klamath Falls, 62 miles to the south, on a branch of the Southern 
Pacific leaving the main line at Weed, Calif. 
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All arst-dass tickets between Orecon and Callfbrnia points are good via Crater Lake 
during the season, with addition of stage fare. 

Regnlar dally stage service is maintained by the Crater Lake Co. from Medfdrd and 
Klamath Palls to the lake. In this service three large busses, holding 12 to 15 passengers 
•cfteh, two seven-passenger and two five-passenger cars are used. 

ACCOlflfODATIONB. 

Crater Lake Lodge is located directly on the rim of the lake 1,000 feet above the water. 
It is an attractive building of cnt stone, containing about 60 rooms, and affording very 
comfortable accommodations for travelers. 

Pive miles from the lake, Anna Spring Camp is maintained at cheaper rates. There Is 
a store here where groceries, gasoline, and otner supplies are obtainable. Gasoline and 
motor oil can also be purchased at the three park entrances. 

Throughout the park the public is allowed camping privileges In designated placet, 
•object only to the regulations of the National Park Service. 

BOATING. 

Visitors to Crater Lake may enjoy boat trips, launches and rowboats being provided, 
trips to Wizard Island are made by launch on regular schedule, and special trips, as re- 
quested, around the island, to the Phantom Ship, and around the lake shore. Bowboats 
are available at all times. 

On the night of September 25, 1918. a very severe storm drove some of the boats 
ashore, completely destroying the launch and badly damaging five rowboats. In conse- 
quence, the boat service was somewhat limited this season, as it was not possible to 
secure early delivery of the new boats purchased by the Crater Lake Co. Pive new 
launches and 10 rowboats are now on hand. 

FISHING. 

The lake is kept well stocked with rainbow trout. Pishing is permitted only with hook 
and line, and the catch is limited to five in one day for each fisherman. There is good 
flailing also in Anna Creek, below the falls. 

GABfB. 

Black and brown b^ars, the only varieties found In the park, are growing more 
numerous and are getting very tame. Black bears are seen almost dally in the neigh- 
lK>rhood of the lodge and the construction camps. Pictures were taken recently of visitors 
to the lodge feeding a cub bear. 

In 1917 a small herd of elk was turned loose In the Forest Reserve near Seven-Mile 
Creek, and these animals range the southern portion of the park during the summer. 

Pine marten, porcupines, squirrels, chipmunks, pheasants, and numerous varieties of 
birds are found in ever-increasing numbers. Cougar, lynx, timber wolves, and coyotes 
are seen occasionally, and every effori is being made to exterminate them. 

WBATHBB CONDITIONS. 

Even with exceptionally fine weather during the summer months, the season Is short, 
for. on account of the snow, it Is seldom possible to get into the park before July 1, and 
stormy weather Is apt to begin in September. 

The average snow fall is 14 feet at Anna Spring and much more, of course, at the lake. 
It is not unusual to see snow any month in the year. 

There was frost nearly every night in June this year. The mean temperature for the 
month was 47.5 degrees ; for July, 58.5 degrees ; and for August, 57 degrees. Clear 
weather prevailed during these months. 

Snow fell on September 3, and for six days it rained and snowed continuously, during 
which time all work was completely suspended. 

TRAVEL. 

By means of snow plowing and shoveling, automobiles coming from Medford were 
enabled to reach Anna Spring Camp on June 18 and the following day the road was 
open to Port Klamath. It was not possible to run cars to the lake until June 30. The 
trail from the lodge to the water was covered In many places by huge snow banks, but 

Saths were shoveled along the tops of the banks and the trail was in shape for use by 
uly 1. 
The season's travel has been the heaviest yet recorded. 

Travel for the year ending Oct, 12, 1919. 

Pinnacles Road 1, 568 

Port Klamath Road 7, 932 

Medford Road 7, 145 

Total 16,645 

Means of transportation. 

Crater Lake Stage 1, 034 

Automobiles ^ 15,210 

Motor cycles 10 

Wagons 298 

Mounted on horse 56 

On foot 87 

Total 16,645 
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Motor vehicles. 

PiDBAcles Road , 481 ^ 

Fort Klamath Road 2^163 ^ 

Medford Road 1*993 2i/ 

Total _ 4«ft37 

SPECIAL viaiTS. J -J 

A party of 66 members of the Massachusetts Forestry Association came to the park via 
Medford July 28, and left via Klamath Falls July 30, 

On Augrust 11 the park was visited by a large delegation from the National Editorial 
Association. Including the drivers, about 350 were entertained. Ben Olcott, governor 
of Oregon, and Mayor Baker, of Portland, accompanied the party. 

Seventeen members of the Travel Club of America, conducted by Mr. Charles C. Heyl, 
arrived on August 16 and left on the 18th. 

ROADS. 

There are four roads in the park system, known as Pinnacles, Medford, Fort Klamatii, 
and Rim Roads. The Pinnacles Road, 3.25 miles, connects the east entrance with the 
Rim Road at Lost Creek. The Fort Klamath road, 11.4 miles, connects the south entrance 
with the Rim Road at Government Camp, 2 miles south of Crater Lake Lodge. The Med- 
ford Road, 6.84 miles, connects the west entrance with the Fort Klamath Road at Anna 
Spring. These three roads have been open for travel since 1915, and are in good condition 
for dirt roads. The Rim Road, 35 miles, circles the lake. This road is at an average 
altitude of 7,100 feet and is open for travel about eight weeks during the year. Tma 
season, which was comparatively early, it was not cleared of snow until August 3, and it 
can rarely be used after September 30. 

On account of its many scenic attractions, this road is destined to become a popular 
drive, but much improvement work will be necessary. During this, its first season, travel 
over it has been very heavy. 

The total length of roads in the park is 57 miles, and the maximum grade is 10 per cent 

TBAIIi SYSTEM. 

The park system of trails is made up of the following : The Watchman, 3.5 miles ; Gar- 
field, 1.3 miles ; Lodge to Lake, 1.2 miles ; Wizard Island, 0.75 miles ; Dewie, 2.05 miles ; 
to Rim, south side, 1 mile ; Anna Spring, to Rim, 4 miles ; Copeland Creek, 2.2 miles ; . 
Union Peak, 4 miles ; Red Blanket, 2 miles ; Sun Notch, 1.5 miles ; Crater Peak, 2.3 miles. 

A trail of very easy grade, on which horses and burros are now used, leads from the 
Rim near Crater Lake Lodge to the water, a descent of 900 feet, and visitors to Wizard 
Island find a good trail to the crater. 

There is an excellent trail to the top of Garfield Peak. The one to Watchman Is a 
winding trail, passable for horses, and the lake Is in full view for the entire distance. 
The Dewie Trail is passable for autos. It affords a good view of Anna Creek Canyon 
and Dewie Falls. An easy trail f^ now open to Union Peak. It is passable for light 
vehicles for about 3 miles ; the remaining 'listance to the base of the peak is a good horse 
trail. The climb to the top of the peak must be made on foot. It is very steep, but the 
footing is good and the climb easy. The trail ascends 700 feet in the last one-fourth mile, 
but the view from the top of this peak is well worth the climb. 

A trail from the Rim Road to Sun Notch was built this season. It is passable for 
vehicles for 1 mile and the other half mile is a very easy foot or horse trail. The best 
possible view of the Phantom Ship is from Sun Notch. 

Another trail made this season runs from the Rim Road to Crater Peak. One and a half 
miles of this is passable for light vehicles ; the remainder, while very steep, is t)rac- 
ticable for horses clear to the top. From Crater Peak, a magnificent view may be had 
of the Klamath Lake country. 

riRB LANES. 

Work was continued this season on cutting brush and clearing a fire lane along the park 
boundary. This work will be finished before the end of the fiscal year. 

RANGES SERVICE. 

The ranger force consists of seven temporary rangers ; one is employed throughout the 
year at Anna Spring, three on mounted patrol, and three unmounted at checking stations 
during the tourist season. 

One temporary clerk-stenographer is employed during the working season. 

rORBST FIRBS. 

This season passed without serious trouble from forest fires. An electric storm of short 
duration occurred on July 18, which started a few fires in the surrounding country, but 
missed the park. Electric storms on August 6, 13; and 19 started fires in the park, but 
t^ese were brought under control without difficulty. One fire in the Forest Reserve west 
of Union Peak got across the park line, doing little damage, as it was confined to snow 
bruHh on an old burn. Rain and snow coming early in September did away with all danger 
from fire. 

WATBR SUPPLY. 

A water system has been installed for the convenience of campers at the rim of the lake. 
Prior to the installation of this system no water could 1t)e obtained at the rim, and the • 
nearest camp ground was about a mile distant from the lake. The new system has jnstl- ' 
fled itself in the comfort provided for visitors and the growing popularity of tJie camp 
ground. 
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TBLBPHONB SYSTEM. 

There are 54 miles of telephone line in the park and 14 miles of line from the east en- 
trance to Kirk, at the end of the railroad. The west entrance is connected with a line to 
Prospect. 18 miles, in which the Park Service has an interest. This line is valued prin- 
cipally for fire control. Twelve miles of it is through the Forest Reserve, and the Forest 
Service maintains 9 miles, of it. 

All service over the park lines, including that to Kirk and Prospect, is free, and, con- 
sidering the temporary nature of much of the line, the service is very good. 

The park system connects at the south entrance with the Klamath Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co.'s line to Fort Klamath, 9 miles. A three-year contract has been made with 
this companv, whereby they have free service over all park lines, in exchange for which 
they maintain 8 miles of line from the south entrance to Anna Spring for 10 months and 
5 miles of line from Anna Spring to Crater Lake Lodge for 4 months each year. They also 
keep telephones in repair on this lino and give free service for all Government business 
between tbe park and Fort Klamath. 

TBANSFEB Or WOBK. 

- On June 80 the War Department, which had been in charge of road construction in the 
park for several years, transferred its work, supplies, and equipment to the Park Service, 
which now has entire charge of all work within tne park. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A large warehouse should be constructed where the equipment that is now distributed 
in small warehouses about the i>ark and outside could be assembled, repaired, and kept 
for issue. 

A garage and machine shop are needed to properly care for motor vehicles. 

A stable to accommodate 40 horses and 20 tons of hay should be constructed; also a 
building to be used as kitchen, mess hall, and sleeping quarters for 40 employees. All 
of these buildings should be located at Anna Spring, the logical location for park head- 
quarters. 

The scarcity of labor and the short season would make it impossible to complete these 
boildings during one season, but the warehouse and garage should be built without delay. 

An archway should be placed at the west entrance to the park. 

A rock retaining wall should be built along the rim of the lake in front of the lodge 
to prevent danger from erosion and to provide support for a gravel walk. 

A rock retaining wall is needed to support tbe road around Anna Spring. 

A trail practicable for light vehicles should be built from tbe Rim Road to the north 
t>oundary of the park ; this could later be extended to Diamond Lake. 

A clerk-stenographer is necessary for the entire year. While it might be possible to 
get along without one for a few months in the winter, the season is practicallv gone before 
a new clerk becomes sufficiently familiar with the work to be of much assistance. The 
season is too short for the superintendent to remain inside doing clerical work when 
better clerks may be obtained for less money. 

The attention of the Service is invited to our recommendation of last year respecting; 
the extension of the park to include Diamond liakSr 

A glance at the park map will reveal the fact that the three entrances to the park are 
all near the south. This necessitates north or south bound tourists taking a back track 
to get in or out of the park. We should have a northern outlet to connect with the Bend 
Road, thus enabling tourists to visit both Crater and Diamond Lakes without going 
materially out of their way to do so. The area involved is all in the forest reserve, and 
there is practically no timber of any commercial value. 

According to forest reserve data, there is grazing for only 112 head of cattle and 1,400 
head of sheep and their increase for 90 days. 

As a result of much hunting outside tbe park more bear and deer have appeared in the 
park this year than ever before, and if the game is to be saved from extermination in 
this h>cality the game preserve must be enlarged. 

WIND CAVB NATIONAL PARK. 

Rot Bbazbll, Superintendent, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

OBNBBAL STATEMENT. 

The Wind Cave National Park was created by the act of Congress approved January 
9, 1903 (32 Stat., 765), which reserved for park purposes a tract of land comprising 10,522 
acres, which tract was increased in 1912 by purchase of 877.05 acres of adjacent tracts 
for game-preserve purposes, the total area of the park now being 10,899.22 acres. 

The park was established, primarily, to preserve for posterity the natural beauties 
and wonders of the Wind Cave, and gets its name from this cave, the cave in its turn 
getting its name from a peculiar, intermittent draft of air blowing in or out at its 
entrance. 

The park is located in the southwestern corner of South Dakota, 36 miles from the 
south boundary and 24 miles from the west boundary of the State, in the«8emimountainou5) 
re^on of the southern Black Hills, and is approximately 4 miles square. 

The land within the boundaries of the park is about evenly divided between rolling 
prairie country, which offers excellent grazing facilities, and a mountainous area cov- 
erM with a good growth of pine timber, affording ideal natural shelter for game and 
stock during the winter months. The altitude at headquarters is 4,030 feet, but parts 
of the mountainous region near the western boundary attain a height of something over 
4,700 feet. 

The park is under the direct control of a superintendent, who is assisted by one park 
ranger, these being the only regular employees on duty in the park, though during the 
tourist season other rangers are employed for guide service to conduct visitors through 
the cave. 
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Somewhat north of the center of the park is the entrance to one of nature's most 
wonderful and baffling bits of handiwork — the Wind Cave. The cave Is by far the most 
interesting feature of the Black Hills. 

It is claimed by people who have -traveled extensively that this cave has more miles of 
explored passages than any other cave in existence. The trails within the cave have been 
developed to a certain extent, and three routes are made accessible to visitors bj^ the 
working out of passageways and the installation of stairs and ladders. The three routes 
open to the public to-day are known as the " Garden of Eden,*' the ** Fair Grounds," and 
the " Pearly Gates," Jl)eing a short, medium, and long route, respectively. 

The cave itself Is, of course, the chief attraction of the park, and consists of a series 
of long, narrow passages, and innumerable chambers of various shapes and sizes, one of 
which IS said to be the largest natural underground chanber in the world. To appre- 
ciate the cave one must see it, for it is practically indescribable. A vague general idea 
of it can be formed by comparing it to a gigantic sponge measured in dimensions of miles 
instead of inches, as the holes or passages extend in all directions and at all ang^ea 

The cave was formed by the chemical reaction of hot water on the limestone compo- 
sition, some of the fantastic formations having been made by the deposit left by recedinc 
hot water. This deposit resembles closely the deposit found on the inside of a used^ 
teakettle. 

Among the formations of the cave may be found calcite crystals, exposed geodes, 
stalactites, stalagmites, quartz, and a formation called frostwork, and boxwork, and the 
usual mineral-bearing rock. 

The stalactites and stalagmites are very small and not very numerous, as they require 
considerable moisture in their formation, and this cave is classed as a drv cave. There 
Is, however, a spring and a miniature lake in one of the upper levels of the cave, but 
aside from this it is without moisture except for condensation of the atmosphere and 
here and there a little seepage from the surface. It has been aptly said of wind Cave 
that the various formations within it are a most wonderful exhibit of diversified beauty 
and inimitable work of nature. 

The most interesting feature of the cave is a peculiar draft of air blowing in or out at 
its entrance. This current of air has no regularity either as to direction or velocity. 
There are several theories as to where this wind comes from, but the one that is given 
the most credence is that it Is caused by atmospheric pressure from above, and I find 
it to be a very good barometer, indicating a change in the weather from four or five 
hours to a whole day in advance. If the barometer is falling outside the air will be 
coming into the cave, indicating a change for the worse, and if it is rising outside the 
air will be going out of the cave, indicatins' a change for the better. At times the wind 
will rush out of the cave with such terrific force that it requires the strength of two 
men to open the door so that one may get into the cave. At times it is perfectly calm. 
After getting into the cave two or three hundred feet one never notices the draft of air. 

The extent and number of the various crevices, cross passages, and chambers which 
make up the cave no one knows nor can anyone intelligently guess, though we do know 
that the part now open to the public is a very small fraction of that part which has 
been explored but not surveyed. Beyond this the wildest guess is permissible. Old 
guides, who have spent years in the cave, claim to have explored over 100 miles of 
passages. 

BAILBOAD FACIUTIB8. 

The entrance to the cave is located about 12 miles north of Hot Springs, which li 
our main railroad city. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Cnicago & North- 
western Railroads run branch lines to Hot Springs, and together have built a near little 
union depot to handle the passenger traffic. Most of the people traveling by rail who 
visit the cave motor from Hot Springs, coming by hired conveyance from that city, 
though other accessible railroad towns are Buffalo Gap, 12 miles distant on the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad, and Pringle and Custer, 9 and 22 miles distant, respectively, 
on the Chicago. Burlington A Quincy Railroad. Hot Springs is but an overnight ride by 
railroad from Omaha, Denver, or Billings. 

Our post office address is Hot Springs, S. Dak., the mall being brought to the park by 
our transportation concessioner. 

f VISITORS. 

This year we have established a new record for number of visitors. The park and the 
Black Hills country generally have had the biggest run of tourists this season they have 
ever experienced. 

There were 26,312 visitors to the park during the season just ended. Of this nipnher 
7,678 made the trip through the cave. The number of private automobiles in the park 
was 8,240. 

A large percentage of this increase in number of visitors is directly chargeable to 
the publicity that has been and is being given to the park and to the Black Hills. An 
organized campaign should be inaugurated and some good system of publicity ener- 
getically adhered to, for the bulk of our visitors come from this and near-by States, 
which indicates that we are not well enough known away from home. However, practi- 
cally every State^in the Union was represented by visitors to the cave again this year, 
as well as many foreign countries, but the following percentages show from which States 
most of our visitors come: 

South Dakota, 47 per cent ; Nebraska, 26 per cent ; Iowa, 8.6 per cent ; Wyoming, 3.2 
per cent; North Dakota, 2.5 per cent; Illinois, 2.1 per cent; Minnesota, 2.1 per cent; 
Montana, 1.17 per cent. All other States represented by less than 1 per cent. 

With the proper exploitation the number of visitors should easily be doubled next 
season. Something should be done to let the tourists from afar know where we are and 
what we have to offer them. Of course, it is not necessary to mention to any National 
Park Service employee the fact that after the tourists arrive they must be treated right. 
Courtesy and service — first, last, and always. The tourist Is on his vacation. Liet's 
help him have a good time. 
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Each trip through the cave requires from two to three hours, and but two regular 
trips are made daily — ^9 a. m. and 2 p. m. It has been the custom to discontinue the 
forenoon trip during the period from October 1 to April 80. 

The signs informing the public of the scheduled hours of entrance to the cave which 
were installed at yanous points on the popular cross-country highways last year have 
been decidedly beneficial to the motoring tourists, and more of this kind of work should 
be done, as many visitors are disappointed upon arriving at the park too late to enter 
the cave and are very much annoyed at the inconvenience of having to wait for the 
next regular trip or miss seeing one of Nature's most interesting bits of handiwork. 

We were seriously handicapped this season by not having a sufficient number of 
rangers for guide service to properly handle the visitors. 

BOADS AND BBIDGBS. 

The main road through the park is about 6 miles in extent and constitutes a part of 
the Denver-Deadwood Highway, the Black Hills portion of which is noted for its pano- 
rama of beautiful scenery. 

The park section of this highway has always been considered the best road in the 
hills, until recently, when lack of funds has caused us to neglect it to a certain extent* 
and it is now barely in the mediocre class. As a whole, we have the best of road build- 
ing material, and an ideal, natural roadbed, the soil having considerable rock, sand, and 
gravel mixed with it. All of our construction work on the road for the past five years 
has been done with a view to making a permanent, hard-surfaced road as soon as funds 
are made available for that purpose. 

The three remaining bridges on the park are, and have been, in a very poor state of 
repair, being almost to the stage where they should be condemned, but here, too, we 
have been hampered by lack of funds. Suface it to say that they must, in the very 
near future, be replaced with new ones or substituted by earth and rock fills. The cul- 
verts on the park are in good condition, and those that were installed recently are of a 
permanent nature. 

Minor repairs have been made on the bridges, and a decided improvement was made 
this season on our road near the south boundary of the park. 

BUILDINGS. 

The park buildings consist of a superintendent's residence, which is of stone, with a 
frame addition, and is modern in that it has a furnace, bathroom, and hot and cold 
running water; and a good frame barn with hay loft and carriage room and stalls for 
five horses ; a three-room frame administration building equipped with inside toilets and 
lavatories: an open auto shelter, a camp pavilion, building over entrance to cave, an ice 
house, and a blacksmith shop. 

The building over the entrance to the cave and the blacksmith shop are in very poor 
condition and very unsightly. These should be removed and new ones erected in their 
stead. The one over the entrance to the cave should be an attractive stone affair. 

OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 

At the superintendent's residence and at the administration building are modern 
septic vaults for the reception of sewage. These vaults have worked successfully with- 
out attention since their installation in the spring of 1918. 

We have about \ 3 miles of drift or cattle fence, three wire; a small pasture near 
headquarters, four wire; cement walks, drives, and crossings, and an ornamental iron 
fence around the grave and statute of the original guide and explorer of the cave, and 
some substantial, ornamental guard rail. About a mile south of headquarters is a 
dam which, with sufficient rainfall, creates a lake covering about 3 acres. There is also 
a private telephone line connecting park headquarters with the game preserve office, 
about 2 miles to the north. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

The source of our water supply for use at the park headauarters is a spring located 
inside the big-game inclosure about a half mile west of ana 150 feet higher than the 
superintendent's residence. 

A i-inch galvanized-pipe line conducts the water from the spring to a cement and 
rock reservoir, which is built underground and has a capacity of 450 barrels. It is 
located near headquarters and about 70 feet higher than tbe buildings. Water is con- 
ducted by gravity from this reservoir to the residence, administration building, drinking 
fountain, and various hydrants on the lawn and in the street. Water is excellently 
pure and clear, though the supply is such that we dare not use it as freely (for lawn, etc.) 
as is desirable. 



There is a running stream which skirts the park on the north, coming within the 
boundaries at various places. This is the only permanent running water on the park. 
There are three springs at various points on the park which, if improved a little, would 
supply sufficient water for several hundred head of cattle. One of these springs, particu- 
larly, is especially reliable and should be improved and protected. 

BIRDS. 

Bird life on the park is noticeably on the increase, particularly those classed as game 
birds. These seem to have an uncanny knowledge of the fact that they are protected on 
the park and are becoming very tame. 

More than 60 varieties of birds are found here at some time of the year, some of which 
stay with us the year round, though most of them are migratory. The yellow-legged 
prairie chicken and pin-tailed grouse are quite plentiful, and we have a few quails, 
pheasants, and ducks in season. 
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The magpie, a rery pretty bird itself, is the worst enemy to bird propagation we have 
to contend with, as it is ^ren to robbing other birds' nests of both the eggs and the 
young. 

NATIONAL GAME PRB8BRYE. 

In the northwestern comer of the park a national game preserve has been established 
under the provision in the act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, approved August 10, 1912 (37 Stat., 293), as 
follows : 

" For the establishment of a national game preserve, to be known as the Wind Cave 
National Game Preserve, upon the land embraced within the boundaries of the Wind 
Cave National Park, in South Dakota, for a permanent national range for a herd of 
buffalo to be presented td the United States by the American Bison Society, and for such 
other native American game animals as may be placed therein, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to acquire by purchase or condemnation such adjacent lands as may 
be necessary for the purpose of assuring adequate water supply, to inclose the game 
preserve with a good and substantial fence, and to erect thereon all necessary sheds and 
buildings for the proper care and maintenance of the said animals, $26,000 to be avail- 
able until expended." 

The game preserve is located on the most desirable part of the park and comprises 
about 4,000 acres, which are inclosed by a woven wire fence 88 inches high, with 24 line 
wires and stays every foot. Cedar posts are used and are 16 feet apart on the level land 
and 12 feet apart on the rough ground. Fence was built in 1914 under the supervision 
of F. M. Dille, inspector for the Biological Survey, and is said to be rabbit tight and 
buffalo strong. In many places dynamite had to be used to blast the postholes out of 
solid rock. 

At present the animals within the inclosure number approximately 54 bison, 100 elk, 
and 21 antelope. In addition to these there are a few native black-tailed deer in the 
Inclosure, that were accidentally caught on the inside when the fence was built. The 
deer are quite plentiful on the park outside of the game inclosure, and several smaU 
herds have been sighted this summer at various points on the park. 

The game within the inclosure is doing very well and is Increasing quite rapidly, 
except the antelope, which are just nicely holding their own. However, even that is 
very gratifying, as in most places where they have been kept in captivity I am informed 
they do not even hold their own. 

FBEDATOBT ANIMALS. 

The coyote, bobcat (lynx), skunk, and porcupine are very common in the park, and 
the weasel and mink are present in small numbers. Rodents are very numerous, and 
some of them may properly be classed as pests. Due to the persistent efforts of the 
game-preserve authorities and the park management, assisted by the adjacent ranchers, 
the first-named animals are becoming less numerous. To quote from the annual report 
of Mr. A. P. Chambers, warden of the preserve : " There were 13 coyotes and 7 bobcats 
caught on the park this year." Mr. Chambers assisted Mr. Troy Beach, Government 
trapper, sent here by the Department of Agriculture, in exterminating the predatory 
animals. 

GRAZING. 

The grazing privileges granted to the neighboring ranchers have been one of the 
park's main sources of revenue, and -with the exclusion of a valueless class of horses 
heretofore allowed to range on the park has worked a decided economic gain, the 
increased production of beef helping to represent this community as having " done its 
bit '• during the war. Owing to an exceptionally dry season this year our range is very 
short, and in all probability we will have to decrease the number of cattle allowed to 
graze on the park next season. 

CONCESSIONS. 

The park allowed the following concessions during the year just ended : 
John Aaberg, T. B. Quigley, August Sanson, Paul E. Martin, Albert Aaberg, Elvin 
Aaberg, .John Raver, Smith Brothers, D. L. Hayden, Joe Telander, J. L. McAdam, graz- 
ing permits ; Bert Underbill, transportation concession ; Douglas Natural Color Film Co., 
Famous Players Lasky Co., A. S. Lindstrom, motion-picture concessions; A. A. Under- 
bill, souvenir concession. 

REVENUES. 

Revenues of the park from all sources for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
aggregate $2,533.15. 

PLATT NATIONAL PARK. 

Thomas Ferris, Superintendent, Sulphur, Okla. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

By acta of Congress of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat., 641) and April 21, 1904 (33 Stat., 220). 
629.33 and 218.98 acres, respectively, at the town of Sulpnur, Oklahoma, then Indian 
Territory, were segregated as the " Sulphur Springs Reservation," which designation, 
by joint resolution approved June 29, 1906, was changed to " Piatt NationaWPark.*' 

The park, with a total area of 848.22 acres, extends in irregular form a distance of 
approximately 3 miles from northeast to southwest along Travertine Creek, including 
a portion olf^ Rock Creek, into which Travertine empties, and iti has a circuit of 9 
miles. 
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There are within the park a number of known mineral and three nonmineral 
springs. The principal group of these springs are the Bromide, Medicine, and Sodium- 
Chloride Springs in the extreme western part of the park; the Beach, Paviliop, and 
Hillside Springs in tl»e north-central portion of the park; and the Sulphur-Bromide, 
Black-Sulphur, and Wilson Springs in the south-central section of the park. Sulphur 
springs predominate. 

The Antelope and Buffalo Springs, nonmineral in character, are situated at the ex- 
treme northeastern end of the park, with an elevation of 1,080 feet above sea level at 
the Antelope Spring and 1,078 feet at the Buffalo. They have an approximate dis- 
charge when normal of 5,000,000 gallons daily into Travertine Creek and are the 
source of this creek. Since the year 1911, however, they have not been altogether 
normal. In that year the springs both ceased to flow altogether, but resumed their 
flow in 1913, never at the normal rate, however. They continued to flow until January 
of 1918, when they stopped again and^have been dry since that time. I shall discuss 
this more fully under another paragraph in this report. 

A number of other springs in the bed of Travertine Creek, but some distance down 
the stream, are still flowing and provide a meager flow of water in\ the bed of this 
creek. 

The Medicine Spring and the Sodium-Chlorid Spring are comparatively recent dis- 
coveries, but they nave both been conflned and protected from the creek overflows and 
piped into the Bromide Pavilion for distribution to visitors. This improvement will 
also be discussed in a* following paragraph. 

VISITOES. 

According to a special report handed me by my predecessor, Col. R. A. Sneed, cov- 
ering details which occurred in connection with his administration of the park, of which 
this report will be principally composed, it appears that there is no possible way of 
getting at an accurate count of the number of visitors who come to the Piatt National 
Park annually, and only an estimated number can be given. Col. Sneed advises that 
nothing but an estimate as to the number of visitors to this resort has ever been shown 
in the annual report. It appears he made an effort at one time to get the hotels to 
keep an accurate register of the visitors stopping with them, but that the hotels, with 
the exception -of the larger ones, fail to keep a register of their guests. Most of them 
do not have desk clerks, and only the guests register who do so of their own volition. 
Col. Sneed advises that even if his effort toward getting a complete register of the guests 
of the hotels had been successful, there are still numerous private homes and small 
rooming houses where visitors stop, and that it would be almost a physical impossibility 
to get any figures covering these. 

It also seems impossible to get any data Covering the numbers of people who come in 
here from the railroads, as a great many visitors come in their own cars, and the former 
superintendent advises that he has not yet solved the problem relative to giving any 
accurate flgures covering this feature. 

There is no one entrance to the park, and if there was the park •appropriation has not 
been sufllcient up to this time to permit of the employment of a gatekeeper who could keep 
a register of the visitors who come here. 

Col. Sneed advises that so far as he has been able to observe there has been a falling 
off In the number of persons who have visited the park during the year just ended, giving 
as his estimate that during the fiscal year just past there have not been to exceed 18,000 
to 20,000 visitors here. I am not giving this as a final figure of tourist travel for the 
season, but I should estimate that at the end of the season, taking the flgures above as 
a basis up to that time, that there have been approximately 25,000 visitors to the park 
during the time intervening since the date of the last annual report. 

The former superintendent seems unable to account for the reduction in tourist travel 
witliin the park, unless it could be due to the unsettled condition of the country after 
the signing of the armistice or the weather conditions. It seems that it has been so uni- 
formly cool during the present season in the section of the country from which the park 
dra-ws its visitors that they have probably not felt the necessity for hunting cooler places 
and last season the surrounding country experienced an unusual drought, which might 
have kept many visitors at home at that time. 

There were registered in the park office during the fiscal year 762 visitors, who came 
Into the park and camped for three days or more. 

As shown by the records of the laborer at the Bromide Springs Pavilion, the visitors 
there during the year just ended numbered 114,762. This total is made up from day to 
day of visitors and resident citizens who make repeated trips to the springs, and does 
not represent as many individuals. 

During the year a total of 32,735 gallons of Bromide water was taken from the springs 
by visitors, as well as 12,875 gallons of Medicine water and 2,521 gallons of the Sodium- 
Chlorid water. 

There were shipped from the springs 4.790 gallons of the Bromide, 995 gallons of tho 
Medicine, and 65 gallons of the Sodium-Chlorid waters, making a grand total of all these 
waters removed from the spring during the fiscal year of 53,981 gallons. Last year there 
was a total of 66,987 gallons of these waters taken from the spring; hence It will be 
seen that 13,006 gallons less water was consumed by the public during the present year 
than the year previous. This would in Itself Indicate that there were fewer visitors to 
the park during the year covered by this report than during the year previous. 

WKATHBR CONDITIONS. 

In August of 1918, Mr. J. P. Slaughter, meteorologist, of Oklahoma City, in charce of 
the Oklahoma section, Weather Bureau, came to the park and Installed near the park 
ofSLce a thermometer shelter and rain gauge for the purpose of making observations 
regarding the weather in this locality. It had been the habit of this office for some 
years past, it seems, to take a record of the thermometer readings three times each day, 
bnt the thermometer was not sheltered, and often the readings were far from correct. 
The "Weather Bureau apparatus was Installed on August 9, and the thermometers set 
that afternoon, and readings were begun on the following day. 

141822—19 — -15 
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MONTHLY BUMMA&T. 

Below I glye you a summary coyerlng the weather conditions as they have existed bkere 
since the installation of the local bureau : 



Month. 


Mean tem- 
perature. 


Mean 

nrmyinnim. 


Mean 


Rain in 
inches. 


August 


26.4 
26.0 
22.9 
17.9 
22.1 
22.0 
18.7 
24.5 
22.9 
19.3 
18.2 
20.0 


100.0 
83.6 
80.7 
59.9 
55.9 
52.7 
48.2 
66.9 
73.4 
76.3 
83.2 
90.0 


73.5 
57.3 
58.3 
41.6 
33.8 
30.6 
29.4 
40.2 
50.5 
56.9 
63.0 
69.7 


2.14 


September 


^15 


October 


4-37 


November 


2.56 


December 


3.»2 


January 


1-21 


Ffihniary ... 


2.39 


T^WTh 


2.18 


April 


3.40 


M^:*:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


5.35 


June 


3.67 


July 


3. SI 







From this table it will be noted that since the installation of the local bureau there has 
not been a single month during which we have not had at least an inch of rain, and during 
the interval of less than a year there has been a total rainfall of 39.15 inches. The 
warmest temperature registered since the 10th of August last year was 106 on two dsj-s 
only, while the lowest temperature was 9 degrees above zero on the 3d and 4th of Jtnosry. 
The two warmest days of the year were on the 19th of August and the 15th of September. 

BROMIDE PAVILION. 

When the former superintendent built the new Bromide Pavilion, it appears there was 
not sufficient funds available for this purpose to enable him to put all the finishing 
touches to this structure that he was inclined to make here. The waters from the Bro- 
mide, Medicine, and Sodium-Chlorid Springs are all distributed to the public from this 
gavilion, all of them being pumped from the springs into containers within the spring 
ouse. It was necessary, because of lack of funds when the pavilion was built, to install 
therein temporary facilities for dispensing these waters. During the year just ended, 
however, he replaced this temporary arrangement with a permanent cement stand 5 feet 
wide by 16 feet in length, with a cement trough attached, which drains into the creek 
below the pavilion. To*this stand he attached three pumps of a like make, which bring 
the various waters from the springs up into three earthenware containers of 20 gallons 
capacity. The containers have covers and are labeled under the glaze " Bromide," *' Medi- 
cine." and " Sodium-Chlorid." They are also provided with strong rabbit-eared, self- 
closing brass bibs, so that very little water is wasted, but the trough below the stand 
takes care of whatever wastage there may be, and provides a place to catch whatever 
water the visitors may throw from their cups. This enables the keeper of the spring 
house to have the pavilion always neat in appearance. The pumps and containers on the 
stand are arranged at equal distances apart, and across the pavilion on the opposite wall 
has been painted the analysis of each of the spring waters aispensed from this pavilion, 
each analysis appearing opposite the container which holds that particular water. This 
work has all been done artistically and is said to be quite an improvement over the old 
conditions which have existed at this location in the years gone by. I should say that 
this pavilion might be called a finished piece of work if some of the woodwork on tiie 
interior could be stained. The improvements at this location have all been in the nature 
of permanent developments and show conclusively that much careful thought and atten- 
. tlon has been devoted to this work by the former superintendent of this park. 

BROMIDE BRIDGE AND APPROACHES. 

Before the fiood of January, 1916, the Bromide Suspension Bridge spanned Rock Creek, 
so that persons crossing the bridge entered the spring house directly from the bridge ; but 
after this had been washed away by the fiood the department engineer, who selected a 
site for the new bridge, decided that the safest foundation was some distance up 
the stream from the spring house, where a turn in the creek throws the fiood waters 
of the stream against the rock cliff instead of against the earth foundation at the 
south end of the bridge. It was the opinion of the engineer that this would reduce to a 
minimum the likelihood of the stream ever undermining the foundation at the south end 
of the bridge, as he thought might have been the case relative to the south end of the old 
suspension bridge, where another turn of the creek had thrown the waters against the 
earth foundation at that location and where it had probably been loosening the dirt for 
some years past. Hence the new Bromide Bridge was located at the site upstream from 
the pavilion. Necessarily, this change of location made requisite the building of some 
kind of a walk way along the cliff side from the pavilion to the north end of the bridge 
and building an approach at the south end. During the year just ended the superintend- 
ent completed the approach at the south end of the bridge, constructing it of cement 
walls filled in with rock and gravel in the center and with a cement fioor on top. This 
approach is 6 feet high at the top and 18 inches deep at the lower end. It is S7 feet 
long by 10 feet 4 Inches wide at the top and 6 feet 8 inches at the lower end. 

Due to the delay in letting bridge contract and locating this bridge, there was not 
sufficient time left before the end of the fiscal year for which the storm-damage appro- 
priation was made to enable the superintendent to foresee the necessity for these 
approaches and provide for letting contract for building same from the $10,000 appro- 
priation available for repairs to storm damages by the time the fiscal year closed, which 
made it necessary to provide a temporary plank walk along the cliff side between the 
pavilion and the north end of the bridge. It appears to have been his intention when 
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funds were available to make a permanent walk way at this location, building a rock 
retaining wall along the foot of tbe bluflC to hold the walk up and prevent its being 
washed by the waters of the creek. Up to this date, since the construction of the bridge 
there has not been an appropriation for the park or sufficient magnitude to justify him 
in undertaking this project; hence the temporary walk is still in use. I believe this 
walk should be built with the necessary rock retaining wall as its support, but it will 
be an expensive piece of work if properly and artistically done, as should be the case in 
all improvements made in the national parks. I include in my estimate for submission 
, to Congress a recommendation for the sum necessary to do this work, which the former 
superintendent thinks would probably be sufficient for its completion. 

I notice since my own administration of the park began that cement sidewalks had 
been built in the little Bromide Park which led up to the south end of the old suspen- 
sion bridge, and while I do not think it is necessary to remove these walks I believe 
new ones should be laid to connect these walks with the south approach of the new 
bridge. This would increase the probable cost of the walks leading to this bridge some 
$250, and I am adding this amount to Col. Sneed's estimate for this purpose. 

CLIFFS IDE TRAIL. 

This trail was constructed by former Superintendent A. R. Greene in the latter part of 
1908 and consists of a footpath leading from the Pavilion Springs west across the park, 
and thence along the Bromide Cliff, descending by way of a cement stairway to the 
Bromide Spring. The trail crosses several ravines which have been spanned J)y small 
wooden bridges since its construction. Col. Sneed advises that it has oeen some years 
since any great amount of work on either the trail or the little bridges has been done. 
It was his intention to thoroughly repair both during the year just ended, but it appears 
there have not been sufficient funds available to do this and other work on the park which 
was more necessary, so the trail was merely cleared off and some of the worst bridges 
replaced with new ones. The new bridges were constructed of new lumber and painted. 

^ Further work should be done on this trail, and I am making recommendations along 

^this line. 

FBNCING. 

During the fiscal year past the superintendent purchased about 2,000 new oak posts 
for the purpose of repairing the park fences, some of which had not been repaired since 
it was built some 11 years ago. The old fence posts had rotted, and many of them were 
entirely gone. These were replaced, and the fencing was thoroughly repaired as far as 
it was possible with the funds available. 

Col. Sneed advises that he has had in mind for some years building an iron fence of 
two rails of li-inch iron pipe with 2-inch posts set in cement around the East and West 
Central Parks and around the little park near the Bromide Spring. It was his desire to 
build ornamental conglomerate rock gateposts at the entrances to these parks. These 
little parks are near the limits of the city of Sulphur and are much frequented by visitors, 
and the old method of fencing with wire, especially for these portions of the park, is not. 
in keeping with what might be expected in a national park. 

Without fencing of some kind around these parks, it would be impossible to keep 
campers from stopping overnight in them or for a noonday meal, leaving them badly 
littered. I am adding my recommendation to the ones previously made by the former 
superintendent that this improvement be provided for in the next appropriation. 

BUILDINGS. 

About the only repairs made to the park buildings during the past year was the paint- 
ing of roofs on the superintendent's residence and office and the cottage occupied by the 
laborer at the Bromide Spring. It has been impossible for some years past to make 
extensive repairs to these buildings because of the lack of funds with which to do the 
work. I find they are all in bad repair with exception of the ones newly constructed, and 
unless something Is done toward restoring these old buildings at an early date they will 
become uninhabitable and the expense of repairing them will be probably more than they^ 
are worth. Some of these have not been repapered since the segregation of the park, and 
are leaking badly. Even the superintendent's residence needs some repairs which it will 
not be possible to have made during the present year because of the small appropriation 
made for improvements in the park. It seems to me a bad policy to pursue to allow the 
park buildings to stand until they are ready to fall down when they should be added 
attractions to the park. It is really necessary to have residences within the park for the 
employees, and I am making recommendation herein that an amount sufficient to properly 
repair them be made available in the next appropriation. 

BBNCHBS. 

The park benches were all repaired during the present season and repainted, and a 
number of stationary benches were built around the trees in West Central Park, the little 
Bromide Park, and near the Cold Spring. These were constructed of 1 by 12 lumber and 
built in a square around the trees. These benches were also painted. 

In the Bromide Park, at the Cold Spring, and just west or the Pavilion Springs, long 
picnic tables with stationary benches along the sides were built for the accommodation of 
small picnic parties who desired to take their lunches at these places, and these were given 
one coat of paint. 

ROADS. 

If the park roads are not extensively repaired within the next two years it will become 
necessary to rebuild them at much greater cost than the repairs would amount to. These 
roads are constructed of a native cement gravel which disintegrates during dry weather 
if traveled over extensively. This makes it easily washed out by the rains which follow, 
necessitating almost constant patching and grading. 

It is impossible to properly maintain these roads with the meager appropriations which 
have been given this park for some years, provided any other work is done, and for 
several years just passed there has been other work in the park which was even more 
Imperative than repairing the roads. They have been in fairly good shape, but from now 
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on they will begin to deteriorate rapidly unless Congress makes an appropriation sufficient 
to permit of the proper repairs being made to them. I include in my estimate an amomit 
for this purpose which will probably be sufficient for the time covered by the next 
appropriation. 

ANTBLOPB AND BDVFALO SPRINGS. 

I am advised by the former superintendent that these springs ceased to flow in January 
of 1918, for the third time within his knowledge during a period of 27 years. The first 
time was in 1911. when both springs ceased to flow altogether and continued dry until 
the spring of 1913, at which time they resumed their flow at a very limited ratio of tlieir 
normal capacity. They continued at this rate until the fall of the same year, when they 
again stopped. A few months later, however, they resumed activities and continued to 
flow at about half their regular rate until January of last year, when they again stopped 
running and have remained dry to this date. 

Col. Sneed says that old settlers who were here prior to his knowledge of the place 
claim- that these springs had failed once before, in about the year 1891, but nobody lias 
ever advanced an opinion as to the cause for this that could be relied upon as being the 
real facts in the case. The problem before us now is to And some remedy for this state of 
aitairs. These springs have always formed the source of the beautiful Travertine Creek, 
with its numbers of attractive waterfalls, and to have the creek dry (with exception of a 
short distance below Bear Falls, where it is supplied by springs in the bed of the creek) 
is really in the nature of a calamity to the park. 

It seems that Inspector M. L. Dorr, of the Interior Department, was here In the early 
fall of 1913 and made recommendation that artesian wells be drilled at both the Antelope 
and BufTalo Springs, going down deep enough to reach a sufficient supply of water to 
insure a good stream in the bed of this creek. If it is possible to do this, I think it would 
be to the interest of the park to provide the way, and I am making recommendation here- 
inafter in accordance with that made by Mr. Dorr, and subsequently by Col. Sneed. 

HOMB-COMINO PICNIC. 

On the Fourth of July last the citizens of Sulphur gave a big home-coming picnic in the 
park to the returned soldiers of the World War. This was widely advertised, and thou- 
sands of people came here and spent two days of real pleasure in the park. The returned 
soldiers and sailors were everybody's guests for the days — the 4th and 5th. 

ANIMALS, BIBOS, AND WIU) FL0WBB8. 

In the spring of 1917 the city of Oklahoma, in this State, presented to the park three 
fawns out of a surplus which they had on hand, the deer being of the white-tailed variety. 
Since that time the herd has increased in number, and it is known that there are now 
seven of these deer. They are very friendly to visitors, will eat out of their hands, and 
like their noses rubbed, and are a source of pleasure and interest to the people who 
come here. 

I have taken up with Mr. Frank Rush, of the Wichita Forest Reserve in this State, 
the question of obtaining three buffalo for the park, and he has expressed a willingness 
to let me have two females and one male, provided he can obtain the permission of the 
department to have the transfer made. 

I also have in mind obtaining some elk from the Yellowstone National Park as an 
added attraction, and have already requested your department to arrange with the 
superintendent of the Yellowstone to furnish me with a male and two females. 

There is ample feed stuff raised on the park to take care of these animals, and I am 
anxions to add every feature possible for the pleasure and entertainment of visitors. 

The little brown squirrels wnich abound in this park are such friendly little animals 
that they eat out of the bands of visitors and even dart into their pockets and help 
themselves. The flocks of blue Jays are also found where the visitors are feeding the 
squirrels, and are apparently as little afraid of the people as are the squirrels. Surely 
they are unafraid of the squirrel, and will often be found trying to pick a quarrel wltn 
the squirrel over the possession of a flne nut. They are quicker In action than the 
squirrels and often avail themselves of food meant for the squirrels, much to the 
amusement of the visitors. 

The sweet-voiced mocking bird Is found in this park the entire year, and during 
the breeding season (like the nightingale) is oftentimes heard singing in the park 
throughout the night. One resident student of bird lore a year or two ago advised 
this office that he had been able to Identlfv 30 varieties, among them being the beautiful 
cardinal, the bluebird, the dainty wren, the bumming bird, and several varieties of the 
finch, including the painted bunting which is rare in this section of the country. 

A student of botany was able to determine the species of 52 varieties of wild flowers 
within the park, while there were countless others which were not classified. The quail 
within the park have multiplied with the protection afforded them by the rule against 
hunting in the park until they are now quite plentiful, and evidently feel their security 
to the extent that oftentimes covies of them will come up quite boldly on the office porch. 

BBCOMMDNDATIONS. 

I recommend that Congress be asked to appropriate the sum of $2^50 to build the 
walk with its necessary retaining walls along the cliff side from the Bromide Pavilion 
to the bridge, which has been covered into this report hereinbefore under paragraph 
" Bromide Bridge and approaches," and for the purpose of providing cement walks from 
the walk already laid to connect with the south approach of this bridge. 

I recommend that provision be made for at least $1,000 for the repairs discussed under 
heading " Cliffside Trail " in this report 

For the iron fence around the parks near the city of Sulphur, which I described 
under the heading of " Fencing," the former superintendent estimates that it would 
require at least $3/700 for labor and material sufficient to build same. 

I believe it will require at least $5,000 to properly renovate and repair the park 
buildings which need overhauling. Including some of the pavilions, and with the pre- 
vailing high prices of labor and material I am not at all certain that even this amount 
would suffice, but at least I could make some progress toward keeping them from falling 
into decay. This line of improvements in the park has been fully discussed r«"der 
" Buildings " herein. 
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I jhall ask in this recommendation for but $1,500 for repairs to the park roads and 
if even this sum should be allowed annually I believe it would be possible to keep 
them, as outlined under the heading of " Roads " above, in fairly good snape. 

In former annual reports the superintendent who lately had charge of the park rec- 
ommended the drilling of two artesian wells ai^ delineated under topic headed " Antelope 
and Buffalo Springs,*' the wells to be sunk at locations of these springs. Col. Sneed 
emphasized the necessity for this in his special report to me when I assumed administra- 
tion of the park, and placed his estimate of cost for this exploit at $2,500. I, therefore, 
recommend that this sum be requested of Congress for this purpose. 

Col. Sneed advises that It has been his ambition for some years to get Congress to 
appropriate for a Government owned and operated bathhouse in the park, the esti- 
mated cost of the building, including equipment, not to exceed $25,000. He advises 
that the gupply of water for the bathhouse could be obtained by gravitation from the 
Hillside Spring, while the sewage could be emptied into the manhole of the flush tank 
on the south bank of Travertine Creo-k, Which is a part of the siphon to Line B of the 
park sewer system and a distance of about 300 feet from the proposed bathhouse loca- 
tion. It Was his desire to have this bathhouse located north of Hillside Spring and 
northwest from the Pavilion Springs. I repeat his recommendation. 

I should like to have appropriated at least $1,000 for trimming out trees in the park, 
cutting weeds, and clearing out underbrush. 

For my general maintenance fund, I believe I should be furnished with at least $1,000 
and $1,000 for repairs to fences; and I suggest that about $750 be provided for my 
contingent fund. 

The former superintendent has several times recommended the improvement of the 
Beach Springs (three in number), which are located just north of Coney Island Ford, 
but to this date nothing has been done along this line. He advises that the waters of 
these springs are preferred to any others by many of the visitors to the park and that 
they should consequently be improved, protected from the overflow of the high waters 
of Rock Creek, and a pavilion erected over them. The proposed improvements at these 
springs, as carefully studied out and delineated by him, consist of confining the three 
springs under one large inverted funnel, so as to make a combined flow of the three 
springs from one outlet, the funnel to be constructed of galvanized iron topped by a 
cement covering, the approximate measurement of the inclosure to be 600 feet. Sur- 
rounding the inclosure to the springs proper should be built a square inclosure to prevent 
overflow of these springs by the creek, this second inclosure to be about 6 feet high 
at the creek edge and bedded back into the hill, the depth of the side walls gradually 
decreasing as the hill rises, but the top of the wall remaining level with the wall along 
the creek edge, the approximate measurement of this entire wall being 540 square feet 

On the bottom of the outer inclosure to be laid a cement floor, rising with the hill 
in a succession of 4-foot steps with 6-inch risers, the approximate surface of this floor 
measuring about 720 feet. 

On the top of the outer inclosure to these springs it was Col. Sneed's plan to erect a 
pavilion supported by conglomerate rock columns, the size of the pavilion to measure 
24 by 30 by 9 feet, finished with a pagoda roof with a small dog house on top. A flag- 
pole or a large electric light could top the dog house. The total probable cost for this 
improvement would now amount to about $2,500, while Col. Sneed's flrst estimate for 
the entire job was $1,000. 

Lastly, I should recommend the regular appropriation of $4,840 for administration. 

SUMMABY. 

Briefly, I have asked in my recommendation for an appropriation for this park of 
$52,040, and I am frank to say that I believe if the Congress of the United States intends 
to appropriate for the upkeep of this attractive little park it should do so in suflScient 
amount to make it an ornament to the National Park Service and a credit to the big 
nation which is backing it and not allow it to grow up into a wilderness and the im- 
provements now within it to fall Into decay by default. 

The waters of this park are uncommonly beneflcial in the cure of diseases, and the 
park has proven a restful outing place to tired, overworked people, and a haven to 
the sick and nervous. It is almost always cool in the summer, few mosquitoes are found 
here, and it is probably the only place in this section of the country where people of 
moderate means may come for rest and recreation. 

In this report I have been guided principally by the information given me by the 
former superintendent, since I have not been here a suflBcient length of time to fully, in- 
form myself as to the conditions existing in the park, but I hope that next year Con- 
gress will not fail to properly provide for this small member of the big " National Park 
Service " family. 

MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK. 

Thomas Rick nee. Superintendent, Mancos, Colo. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The Mesa Verde National Park was established by the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 
616). It is situated in the extreme southwestern portion of Colorado, in Montezuma 
County, and originally embraced an area of 66.2 square miles, or 42,376 acres, but by 
the act of Congress approved June 30, 1913, the boundaries of the park were so changed 
as to include an aggregate area of 76.51 square miles, or 48,966.4 acres. 

Mesa Verde is a high table-land dividing the Mancos and Montezuma valleys. This 
mesa is elevated above the valleys some 2,000 feet, and rises abruptly from their floors, 
with precipitous sides like the walls of a canyon. The northern extremity of this great 
mesa terminates in Point Lookout, which juts out between the two valleys, a landmark 
for miles in all directions. 

The surface of this mesa is broken by innumerable canyons, which start from the 
very edge of the mesa on the northern and western sides and, growing deeper and more 
rugged as they descend. Anally open out into the Mancos Canyon. These canyons, have 
many great caverns in their side walls, with overhanging rock for roofs, and in the 
caverns are found the ruins of the cliff dwellers. 
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CUSTODIANSHIP. 



The custody of the park is delegated by the director of the National Park Service to 
a superintendent, whose office is maintained at Mancos, Colo., the nearest railroad point 
to the park. The superintendent Is assisted by a limited number of rangers, whose duty 
it is to act as guides through the ruins and to police the park. The best of order has 
been maintained, and no violations of the rules and regulations have been reported. 

TRAVEL. 

The number visiting the park during the season of 1919 will be a little larger than 
that for 1918, and this number will be greatly increased when good roads from both 
the north and west have been made. When a number of short distances have been 
covered by automobile roads, Mesa Verde will be on one of the continental highways, 
-and very few will pass over this road without 'calling for a few days at the Mesa Verde 
Park. More and more each year the tourist Is coming in by automobile, and few horse- 
drawn vehicles make the trip. Two thousand two hundred and eighty-seven tourists 
registered during the season of 1919. 

The number of private cars going into the park up to and including October 12 has 
been 436 and they have come from 20 different States. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Only one concession for a hotel in the park has been granted, and this has been found 
to be ample for the accommodation of all visitors. 

Two concessions have been granted to transportation companies to carry passengers 
into the park. One concessioner, The Mesa Verde Transportation Co., handles all tour- 
ists coming by rail, as well as all local people, and the other, The Merrlck-Timberline 
Tours Co., carries passengers only from Denver and Colorado Springs. 

One grazing permit has been granted for the grazing of cattle on all lands remote ftom 
the ruins and roads. The cattle are kept in the park in the early spring and the lit« 
fall, leaving the park with only a few head of stock during the months of tourist travel. 

SPRUCE TREE CAMP. 

Spruce Tree Camp is located on the west side of Spruce Canyon, a branch of Navajo 
Canyon, and commands a fine view of Spruce Tree House, one of the most interesting 
ruins in the park. The camp Is 32 miles from Mancos, and near the more important 
ruins. The camp consists of a hotel building In which are the dining and service roomSj 
A picturesque log building, on the verge of the canyon, contains the museum, which is 
fitted with massive cases for the curios, a large rest room with stone fireplace, and a 
broad piazza overlooking the canyon arid the ruin. Spruce Tree House. Rows of well- 
furnished, fioored tents, placed on terraces one above another, furnish the sleeping 
apartments. A large automobile shed gives shelter to the cars. The ranger station is 
a pretty cottage on rising ground above the camp, and a stone tower contains the water 
tank from which the camp is supplied with water. Spruce Spring, under the cliff in 
the canyon, furnishes a supply ol: fine water, and is pumped to the water tower above 
the camp. An electric-light plant located at the hotel furnishes the light and adds 
much to the comfort of the camp. 

The museum contains many oojects of Interest, all of which have been collected from 
the ruins in the park. There are mummies, pottery of various kinds, implements, san- 
dals, and a rare collection of beads. These last are the most wonderful specimens of the 
handiwork of these ancient people yet discovered. How they were shaped and per- 
forated ds one of the mysteries hard to solve. If labor represented in those days any 
value, these beads must have meant riches to the owner. 

RUINS. 

Among the best-known ruins and those easiest of access are Spruce Tree House, in 
Spruce Canyon, directly across from the camp: Cliff Palace, in Cliff Canyon, 2i miles 
from camp ; Balcony House, in Soda Canyon, I mile beyond Cliff Palace ; Sun Temple. 
on the mesa between Cliff and Fewkes Canyons. 21 miles from camp ; Oaktree House and 
Painted House in Fewkes Canyon, under Sun Temple ; Square Tower House, in Navajo 
Canyon, 3 miles from camp : and Far View House, on Chapln Mesa, only a few rods from 
the road that leads into the park, and near Mummy Lake, which is supposed to have 
been an artificial reservoir for the storage of water. Spring House and the natural 
bridge are reached by trail, about five miles from camp, in Long Canyon. Many tourists 
make the hike to this interesting point, and many more would go if it could be reached 
by automobile. 

The Rock Spring section has a large number of interesting ruins of various types, 
some of them very extensive, and when this portion of the park is penetrated by a good 
road, it will be a valuable addition to the pleasure of a sojourn here. 

Cliff Palace, Spruce Tree House, Bilcony House, Painted House. Oaktree House, S'ln 
Temple, and Far View House have all been restored, and all parts of them are acces- 
sible to the tourist. In the restoration of these buildings no attempt has been made to 
restore them to their original appearance by constructing the fallen parts. They have 
simply been cleaned of ail fallen stone and rubbish and the unsafe walls strengthen^. 
Nothing new or modern has been supplied and the buildings stand in their ruined conai- 
tion, only so cleaned out that the visitor can walk about them and in his own mina 
reconstruct them as his fancy dictates. «t i*- 1. 

Square Tower House, in Navajo Canyon, is now being restored by Dr. J. Waitjy 
Fewkes. This ruin has always been of interest to visitors from its individuality so af- 
ferent from other ruins in this section. It takes its name from a five-story tower, tne 
lower story of which is covered by the fallen stone and the rubbish. The tower was 
fast falling into hopeless decay, but will be repaired where absolutely needed ana ne^ 
to the wall of the cliff by iron bands, making it perfectly safe and saving it from 
further destruction. In this ruin were found the only kivas with the original coveire 
or roofs intact. Some destruction to these roofs was done in early days by Pot^^^^^S 
but they can be repaired and will show the work of the builders. In a niche m ^ 
wall, above and commanding the ruin, is a small fort with loopholes pointing aown- 
ward, where two men could, with the primitive weapons of that time, hold out agamsi 
any number. 
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These ancient buildings show the wonderful achievement of a race of people who lived 
so long ago that no man can accurately estimate the date of their occupancy. Bach one 
must construct his own theory of this race, and he can judge of them only by the 
work of their bands which remain to us to-day after the lapse of ages. No records of 
their lives are left except these silent evidences of their skill and workmanship. What 
were their lives, their aims, and ambitions can only be guessed at, and this park, with 
its hundreds of ruins, presents a great field for conjecture. That they were a numerous 
people, their ruined homes scattered everywhere over this southwest testify. In ages 
past, when this country was populated by this bygone people, this section had far more 
dwellers than at present ; but they are gone, leaving no record of their existence other 
than their works, which have so wonderfully withstood the ravages of $ime. 

No one can visit this park and not feel the mystery and romance of it all. It ap- 
peals to the imaginative, and one visit to these old cities only stimulates a deisire to see 
them again. 

CHOP GEOWINQ. 

Many people have doubted the assertion that the corn found In the ruins was raised on 
the mesa without irrigation. Many specimens of corn have been found in the ruins, and 
the question naturally arose as to where it came from. A demonstration has been 
made this year that shows conclusively that com can be raised on the mesa, without 
irrigation. Two small areas have been planted to corn, and an abundant harvest of 
excellent quality demonstrates where the corn found in the ruins came from. A few 
potatoes were also planted as a test, and they are yielding good returns. 

SCBNBBT. 

The beautiful drive into Mesa Verde Park from Mancos Is not the least of the pleas- 
ures one derives from a visit to the cliff dwellers* country. The scenery Is varied and 
unsurpassed. Leaving the Mancos-Cortez highway, the traveler turns his back on all 
signs of the improvements of civilization. He steps at once into an unbroken wilder- 
ness where the road on which he Is traveling is the only mark of man's handiwork. 
This road winds through a sagebrush coufatry dotted with clumps of pinyon and Juniper 
trees. After skirting the base of Point Lookout, the most northerly portion of the 
park, the road commences the ascent of the mesa, zigzagging along the hillside, always 
ascending, but nowhere at a heavier grade than 8 per cent, it reaches the top. passing 
through " The Saddle " and debouches into Morefleld Canyon near its head. From this 
part of the road one sees the Mancos Valley spread beneath him, checkered by the 
fields of hay and grain, the town of Mancos showing like a collection of dots upon 
the floor of the valley. The La Plata Range of mountains looms high and rugged be- 
yond, with Hesperus towering above all. 

Through Morefleld Canyon, across the divide and up Prater Canyon, the road comes 
back to the northern cliffs of Mesa Verde, and from this vantage point one can see the 
great Montezuma Valley, a vast plain of wjld lands, spotted with cultivated areas. Beyond 
and guarding this big valley is Ute Peak — " The Sleeping Ute " — beautiful in its Solitude, 
rising abruptly from the plain, with no foothills to dwarf its height. 

In the distance, soft and hazy, almost blending with the sky, rise the Blue Mountains, 
in Utah. To the north are the Rico Mountains, snow tipped and rugged. Lone Dome 
lifts its head like some Egyptian pyramid. One can see from here the " Four Corners,*' 
the only place in the United States where four States meet — Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. From here the road heads numerous canyons, many times coming back to 
the mesa's edge, giving again and again a panoramic view of the Montezuma Valley and 
the mountain ranges beyond. 

Away to the south the land stretches out until it seems to meet and melt into the sky. 
On this soft sea of blue, Shiprock stands out and looks no?t unlike some monster brig 
with all sails set. Down the crest of Chapin Mesa the road leads through cedar growth, 
past Mummy Lake and Far View House, the wonderful old ruin excavated by Dr. .T. Walter 
ppwkes In the summer of 1916, and finally, after making a turn, one sees the Stars and 
stripes floating over the heavy growth of trees, and knows that Spruce Tree Camp is 
reached. The many deep canyons, with their cunningly bui^t homes and towns in the 
recesses of their walls, all add to the picturesqueness of scenery as beautiful as it is 
unique. The views from some of the ruins are superb, as the canyons in which the larger 
ruins are located are deep and precipitous. 

ROADS. 

The roads in the park have been kept in good condition, though frequent and heavy 
rains have made repair work almost constant during the season. 

The new road which ascends the mesa on the eastern side has. been completed and in 
use during the summer. No big landslides have occurred on the old road, and that also 
has been kept open to travel, most of the cars going into the park one way and returning 
by the other. This choice of roads, giving a different route each way, has given great 
satisfaction to tourists. Ascending the mesa by the old road gives a grand view of the 
country to the west and north, and the descent by the new road shows the Mancos Valley 
and the La Plata Mountains to great advantage. No vehicles are allowed to meet on the 
old road, and a system of telephones protects the traveler from such encounter. Vehicles 
can meet and pass on the new road at any point, and the road can be seen ahead for long 
distances. From one point Just below " The Saddle ** the road can be seen at 12 different 
levels as it zigzags down the mountain side. 

All the roads from Spruce Tree Camp to the different ruins have been kept in good con- 
dition by grading and dragging as the rains washed them. 

TRAILS. 

No new trails have been made during the year, but the old ones have all been worked 
by the rangers. New ladders to replace old and unsafe ones have been made and placed. 
The trail to Square Tower House, which passes over a sloping ledge that overhangs the 
canyon, has been blasted out and a strong iron railing been placed along the outer edge 
to protect the tourist and open this interesting ruin to all. Heretofore, one desiring to 
visit this ruin could only do so by holding to a strong rope anchored above, while passing 
across this dangerous place. 
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WILD ANIMALS. 



The black-tail deer, in small bands, make their home in the park, and several herds 
of from 10 to 16 have been seen, besides a number of single animals. These deer would 
rapidly increase if it were not for the depredations of the predatory animals. Coyotes, 
In large numbers, infest the park, and the clifCs along the northern boundary give sanctu- 
ary to mountain lions. These latter animals are the worst enemy of the deer and take 
annually a heavy toll. They should be systematically hunted out, and the only way to 
do this successfully is to secure the services of experienced hunters with trained lion 
dogs. After the young are old enough to travel about, they leave their haunts among^ 
the cliffs and lead a wandering life, one day in one place and, perhaps, many miles from 
there on the next. They are occasionally seen in difCerent parts of the park, and Mr. 
C. R. Beers, the transportation concessioner, one day in July, while driving a car down 
Moreneld Canyon, saw a young lion cub lying in the road. Seemingly with no fear the 
cub allowed the car to approach, and Mr. Beers, who was alone in the car, thought he 
had an easy captive. Stopping the car, he was about to step out and secure the prize, 
when a fierce spat in the bushes at the side of the road drew his attention, and there 
was the mother lion, crouched ready for a spring, and with her two more cubs. The fine 
dental display of the mother lion caused Mr. Beers to change his plans and he started 
his car, leaving the mother and her young unmolested. 

Bobcats are often seen in the timbered portions of the park, and coyotes are no rare 
sight to tourists along the road. There are many foxes and other small animals. During 
the last winter a ranger, aided by one man trapped five coyotes, two bobcats, and 
thirteen foxes. 

WILD FLOWERS. 

Many varieties of wild flowers are found in the park, and in the early summer outside 
the timbered portions the park is a blaze of color. During the present season, on ac- 
count of an unusual fall of rain, the northern portion of the park and the canyon floors 
have been a beautiful sight. One could see for miles a carpet of the richest colors, not in 
patches or clumps, but one great spread of color. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A great many suggestions for the improvement of the park could be proposed, but as 
it will take years of well-directed labor and great expense to bring all the beauties and 
wonders of antiquity to a condition where they can be enjoyed only the most pressing 
needs will at present be considered. 

Extension of the present road system and restoration of more of the ruins are among 
the most needed improvements. A road from Spruce Tree Camp to the southern 
boundary of the park to connect with the Cortez-Shlprock road, shortening the distance 
from the camp to Shiprock by about 76 miles, would be of great benefit to tourists who 
visit the park in automobiles. Most of the visij;ors to the park go from here to Shiprock 
and to do so have to return to the Mancos-Cortez highway, thence to Cortez, and on 
to Shiprock, a long distance, while the proposed road would be direct. For visitors from 
the west it would be of the same benefit. 

A road from the present road in the park at a point near the head of Navajo Canyon, 
along the northern edge of Mesa Verde to Wetherill Mesa, down this mesa to Rock 
Springs and the many ruins in that vicinity, would open up a great deal more of the 
park to visitors. The ruins in the Rock Springs country are very interesting, some of 
them very large. This road would make it possible for tourists to visit and explore all 
the finest ruins in the park, many of which are now beyond the reach of any but the 
hardiest travelers. Another road that should be constructed at an early date is a short 
piece of road from Station 64, at the head of M^Hrefi^d Canyon, to th^ summit of Point 
Liookout. The distance would be little more thfm a mile, and the view obtained from 
the point would compensate for many times the distance. It would be a side trip that 
would be taken by all, for the view embraces the mountain region in every direction. 

The restoration of Mummy Lake is something that should be undertaken soon. Cleaned 
out and made water-tight this little lake could be kept full of water most of the season. 

This park is so well adapted to the grazing of animals that it should be the home 
of the many species of large game of America. Bison, elk, deer, and Rocky Mountain 
sheep could all be kept here, and there is winter grazing as well as summer feed for them. 
If the private lands within the boundaries of the park were acquired by the Service and 
the necessary fencing done, this could be one of the finest game preserves in the coun- 
try. It could be so fenced that the tourist would travel through the game country, and 
this feature would be an added interest in the park. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 

W. W. Paynb, Superintendent, Belton, Mont. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The very successful tourist season Just brought to a close marks the eighth year of the 
existence of Glacier National Park. This park was created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 11, 1910 (36 Stat., 354), which set aside approximately 981,681 acres in 
northwestern Montana as a national playground. It includes that part of the main range 
of the Rocky Mountains lying Just south of the Canadian boundary line and is bounded 
on the west by the North Fork of the Flathead River, on the south by the middle fork 
of that river and the tracks of the Great Northern Railroad, and on the east by the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation. The scenic features of the park are alpine in character, 
the chief sources of interest being its innumerable lakes, rugged mountain peaks, and, as 
Its name implies, numbers of glaciers of varying sizes. There are over 60 glaciers within 
the confines of the park, the most noted of which are within easy access of tourists, 
while many others are accessible if one is willing to undergo the exertions of mountain 
climbing. 

Running through the center of the park in a northwesterly-southeasterly direction the 
Lewis Range of the Rocky Mountains practically divides it into two parts, referred to 
as the Bast Side and the West Side of the park. Bach of these sides is in turn divided 
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Into inany valleys, through which flow streams fed by the glaciers lying on the sides 
of the mountains, each valley holding some peculiar attraction of its own. The most 
important of these valleys are the Two Medicine, Cut Bank, Red Eagle, St. Mary, Swift- 
current, Kennedy Creek, and Belly River Valleys on the east side, the Little Kootnai 
Creek Valley on the north, and the McDonald, Logging, Quartz, Bowman, and Kintla 
Valleys on the west side of the park. Besides thes«, there are a number of small valleys 
on the south boundary of the park, although not comparing in interest to those named. 
The elevations in the park range from 3,100 feet to over 10,400 feet. The mountains 
are ma^e up of layer upon layer of magnificently colored strata brought to view by the 
Lewis overthrust. The scientist will never tire of studying the geological formations of 
this interesting region. 

The park is administered bv a permanent ranger force of 14 rangers under a superin- 
tendent, chief ranger, and assistant chief ranger. Headquarters are maintained at Belton, 
Mont., the western entrance to the park, where an office force of three permanent clerks 
assists in this part of the administration. A limited phone , service is maintained on 
the west side or the park, and on the east side the Glacier Park Hotel Co. maintains a 
line as far as Many Glacier during the summer months, although it is usually in bad 
repair after the close- of the tourist season. 

TRAVEL. 

From the first the tourist season has been the largest this park has experienced, 
with increases far beyond the number entering during any previous years. During the 
period from June 15 to September 16, the close of the season, 18,956 visitors were 
registered, and It is probable that a considerable number entered the park at points 
other than the regular registration stations. This is approximately 5,000 more tourists 
than the highest previous record established in 1917. 

The most striking increase in travel figures, however, is that showing the entrants 
by private automobile. The roads were generally in good condition throughout this 
part of the country, this fact helping to bring out tourists to the park in larger num- 
bers than heretofore. The exceptionally light winter of 1918-19 kept the roads in 
excellent condition for early travel, and even though hot weather developed later on 
in the summer, making some of them very dusty, this fact did not lessen automobile 
travel. 

The entrance fee for automobiles entering on both sides of the park was changed 
from the rate in effect during previous 'years, to be effective as follows : Automobiles or 
motor cycles, east side road system, $2.50 and $1, respectively ; automobiles, west side 
road system, 50 cents ; mot»or cycles free. 

The main gauge of Glacier's popularity with all classes of the touring public is the 
ever-increasing number of people entering the park for the second or third consecutive 
season, especially when these " repeat tourists " come from far sections of the 
country. 

The following statistics are given showing tourist travel by the various entrances 
and methods of travel during the past season : 

Registration at Belton entrance: 

Via Glacier Park Transportation Co 2, 259 

Via Park Saddle Horse Co 12 

Via private conveyances, auto 3, 882 

Via private conveyances, horse-drawn 7 

Via private saddle horse _ — 2 

Via mail stages 694 

Entered on foot 111 

6, 467 

St. Mary entrance: 

Via Glacier Park Transportation Co 4, 389 

Via Park Saddle Horse Co . 195 

Via private conveyances, auto 2, 528 

Entered on foot 20 

-^ 7,132 

Two Medicine entrance: 

- Via Glacier Park Transportation Co 1, 084 

Via private conveyances, auto : 561 

1, 645 

Many Glacier entrance : 

via private conveyances, auto 412 412 

Belly River entrance : ( 

Via Park Saddle Horse Co 254 

Via private saddle horse 134 

388 

Waterton Park entrance : 

Via boat from Waterton Lakes Park, Canada 1, 842 

Via private conveyances, auto 31 

Via private conveyances, horse-drawn 12 

Entered on foot 9 

1, 894 

Cut Bank entrance: 

Via Glacier Park Transportation Co 36 

Via private conveyances, auto 146 

Kennedy Creek entrance: 

Via Park Saddle Horse Co 81 81 

Mount Henry Trail : «^^ ' 

Via Park Saddle Horse Co 655 

Entered on foot 100 

■ 755 

Total visitors entering park 18, 956 

Step-overs at Glacier Park Hotel not making automobile or saddle-horse trips there- 
from, 3,168. 
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Automobile permits issued : 

Belton entrance 770 

St. Mary entrance 671 

Two Medicine entrance . 140 

Many Glacier entrance :. 105 

1, 686 

Complimentary 11 

Total 1,697 

Many persons prominent both in public and scientific circles visited Glacier during the 
past season besides many special parties. Mr.^Leroy Jeffers, librarian of the American 
Alpine Club and secretary of the Associated Mountaineering Clubs of North America, 
visited the park during August accompanied by Mrs. Jeffers. 

Mr. Theo. Noyes, editor of the Evening Star, Washin^on, D. C, was a park visitor 
during August, as was Prof. Walter A. Stanford, of the University of California. 

On July 9 a party of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, consisting of about 150 
persons under the guidance of Mr. Clinton L. Babcock, visited the park, entering at 
Glacier Park and Many Glacier and leaving by way of Lake McDonald. 

A party of 25 tourists, conducted by a representative of the American Express Co., 
toured the park during July. 

The BrooKlyn Eagle party paid a visit to Glacier Park In the course of its tour through 
the Western States. 

Another visitor of note was Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 

Travel entering the park from the various States and foreign countries through the 
main entrances, Belton and St Mary, is shown by the following table: 

Travel ty States in Olader National Park during ^he 1919 season. 





Belton 
entrance. 


St. Mary 
entrance. 




Belton 
entrance. 


St. Mary 
entrance. 


STATE. 


1 

2 

6 

167 

25 

25 

1 

33 

7 

5 

56 

282 

42 

104 

51 

5 

17 

2 

4 

106 

46 

278 

125 

4 

3,904 

71 

1 


8 

4 

5 

288 

57 

79 

26 

82 

17 

23 

37 

624 

56 

148 

70 

27 

30 

15 

23 

238 

108 

563 

185 

8 

2,185 

89 


• STATE— continued. 
North Dakota 


82 
67 
31 
61 
78 

1 
44 

4 
19 

'I 

5 
317 

2 
89 
11 

3 
49 


130 


Arizona 


Ohio 


170 


Arkansas 


Oklahoma 


44 


California 


Oregon 


90 


Colorado 


Pennsylvania 


285 


Connecticut 


Rhode Island 


5 


Delaware 


South Dakota 


24 


District of Columbia 


Tennessee 


27 


Florida 


Texas 


44 


Georgia 


Utah 


23 


Idaho 


Vermont 


2 


Illinois.. .*. .... 


Vireinia . 




Indiana 


Washington 


202 


Iowa 


WestVireinia . ... 


25 


Kansas 


Wisconsin 


142 


Kentucky 


Wyoming 


29 


Louisiana 


A laska " 




Maine 


Unclassified 




Marvland 


COtJNTRIEa. 

Canada ^ 




Massachusetts 


6,392 


6,900 


\f iohi ?An 


Minnesota 


66 

1 
2 
1 
5 




Missouri . 


220 


Mississippi 


China 




Montana - 


Hawaii 


12 


Nebraska 


Norway 




Nevada 


Porto Rico 






3 
125 

5 
510 
20 


Total visitors 




New Jersey 


37 

147 
3 


75 


232 






New York 


6,467 


7,132 


North Carolina 











ACCIDENTS. 

On July 17, Mrs. E. L. Rogers, of Bridgeport, Conn., was thrown from a horse into a 
snow bank near Summit Pass, suffering from shock and numerous bruises. Settlement 
was made with the injured party by the Park Saddle Horse Co., in amount of $58. 

I regret to report the death of Mr. J. O. Kettlesand, who died suddenly of heart failure 
while in camp at the south end of St. Marys Lake on September 1, 1919. Mr. Kettle- 
sand was a resident of Bthridge, Mont. 

CONCESSIONS. 

All hotels and chalets within the park with the exception of Sperry and Granite Park 
chalets were open by June 15 — the two named not being open to tourists until about 
the 25th of June. 

If travel to Glacier Park increases in the next few years at the rate at which it 
increased this past season, more adequate accommodations must be provided both in the 
way of hotel and transportation facilities. On several occasions the sudden Influx of 
large numbers of tourists was more than the present facilities of some of the cam^ was 
prepared to care for. The saddle and pack horse concessioner also experienced difficulty 
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in meeting the needs of those desiring horses for short trips on some occasions. This 
has been caused mostly by the large number of camping parties in the park. In my 
estimation, however, this company deserves credit rather than criticism for the effi- 
cient way in which it has handled the situation this summer, considering the tax that 
lias been made upon its facilities. 

Owing to the friction caused during the 1918 season, it was not deemed wise to renew 
the boat-transportation permit issued in that year to George B. Snyder. The regular 
concessioner, Frank Kelly, has rendered good service under his boat permit in the past 
and during the 1919 season has been able to care for the travel on Lake McDonald to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Mr. H. H. Hanson operated his launch and tourist supply store on Waterton Lake dur- 
ing the season under a renewal of the permit issued him last year. 

REVENUES. 

Gross revenues collected and transmitted to the Service during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, are tabulated as follows : 

Sale of automobile permits $1, 248. 50 

Transportation concessions 235. 00 

Telephone rental 164. 00 

Orazing privileges 555. 00 

Sale of hay 171. 24 

Sale of predatory-animal furs 627. 43 

Residence permits 150. 00 

Timber sales 37. 76 

Pasture privilege 5. 00 

Great Northern Railroad Y track permit : 9. 18 

Total $3, 203. 11 

WBA.THBR. 

For the most part the summer of 1919 has been exceptionally hot and dry, hot north- 
erly winds prevailing. The average maximum temperature from June 15 to September 
15 was 83.5% the total precipitation during that time being only 3.094 inches. During 
this period there were 88 clear, 23 partly cloudy, and 11 cloudy days recorded at the 
cooperative observation station at park headquarters. 

This hot, dry condition was the cause of numerous forest fires both in the park and 
in the forest reserves adjacent thereto, and the smoke from these fires at times made it 
impossible to see any distance. Some of the roads also threatened to get into bad' con- 
dition owing to the winds carrying the dust thrown up by automobiles. 

ROADS. 

All of the roads in the park have been kept in very good condition considering the 
unfavorable weather experienced during the past summer. As previously mentioned, hot 
winds have kept the dust blown up in many places, and the constant heavy motor traffic 
has pulverized the fine material and the wind has blown it away, developing potholes 
which were impossible to improve on account of the lack of^rain to bind the materials 
in place. 

Owing to the fires that started early in the season, very little improvement work was 
accomplished on the roads after the season started, as it was necessary to withdraw all 
road and trail crews for fire fighting on account of the scarcity of labor. 

Olader Park-Many Olaoier Highway. — The work on this road during the early spring 
consisted of cleaning gutters, filling holes, grading and repairing drainage structures, 
planking the old pole bridges, and some graveling. 

Between 14 and 17 mile posts, the road has been scarified, graded, widened to from 16 to 
18 feet, and graveled, and now only needs moisture and rolling to complete it. Between 
32 and 33 mile posts, some grading and graveling has been done to improve the bad 
stretch from St. Mary north to Divide Creek. 

It is my hope, weather permitting, to grade, widen, and gravel about 2 miles of road 
from aboiit Two Medicine Bridge south to Glacier Park. This is now a bad stretch of 
road during wet weather. 

Two Medicine Road. — Work done on this road consisted of removing slides, cleaning 
gutters, repairing drainage structures, filling holes, and covering corduroys. 

Cut Bank Road. — Slides were removed, gutters cleaned, drainage structures repaired, 
and some grading done on this road. 

Belton-Fish Creek Road. — The work on this road consisted of graveling, cleaning ditches, 
and removing slides over a stretch of about one-quarter of a mile from the entrance to 
headquarters and filling holes from headquarters to Lake McDonald. The bridge across 
the middle fork of the Flathead River was also strengthened and repaired. 

yorth Fork Road. — Work on this road consisted of removing slides, cleaning gutters, 
repairing bridges and drainage structures, removing stumps and large rocks, and some 
grading and widening. . „ . . ,^,. 

Remarks. — It is my desire, if weather permits, to continue work on all roads and with 
the right amount of moisture get them rolled into proper shape before winter prevents 
further work. , , ^ , 

It is also mv desire to proceed with the timber cutting through the Divide Creek 
country that was started some years ago. It has been demonstrated that where the 
timber has been cut the road is almost bare early in the spring and has a chance to dry 
out thoroughly before traffic starts. When the timber still remains close to the road, 
enormous drifts have to be removed to open the road, and even though this is done it 
leaves the. road moist and soft and easily rutted by heavy traffic. 

Increased interest is being shown by motorists in the road under construction on the 
south side of the park from Glacier Park Station, on the east, to Belton, the western 
entrance. With the completion of this road will arise the necessity of a great deal of 
Improvement work on the road system within the park on the west side. 

The proposed road from the foot of Lake McDonald to Lewis's Hotel is already a 
necessity, and it is hoped that this project will be put through at once. The North Fork 
Road should also be unproved so that cars can visit the numerous lakes and valleys in 
tbe North Fork country. 
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All trails were open for the tourist season and all the well-traveled trails were in ex- 
cellent condition. The Swiftcurrent Trail was cleared of all loose rocks and slides, and 
the retaining walls rebuilt. Slides and rocks were removed from Logan Pass Trail. 
About 1 mile of slide was removed from the Piegan Pass Trail. A walking trail was 
completed around McDermott and Josephine Lakes and foot bridges constructed at the 
stream crossings. 

A trail is in *the course of construction from Many Glacier east along Appekunny 
Mountain, thence up Kennedy Creek and over the Pass south and west or Seward 
Mountain to the foot of Elizabeth Lake. 

It is also my hope that the magnificent Glenns Lake country may be opened up by the 
construction of trails during the 1920 season, so that a new triangle trip may be opened 
up out of Many Glacier, taking in Elizabeth and Glenns Lakes, going over Indian Pass to 
Waterton, and returning by Waterton Lakes Trail via Granite Park and Swiftcurrent 
Pass. 

A short cut on this trail could also be opened up from Elizabeth Lake over Ahem 
Pass to Granite Park. Should this project be completed, it would no doubt prove one of 
the most popular trips in the park. The first side of this proposed triangle is being 
mapped out this fall — namely, the trail from Many Glacier to Elizabeth Lake. 

Clearing was continued and some grading was done on the 'East Side Lake McDonald 
Trail. The usual maintenance and repair work was done on all other trails. 

Foot trails are also under construction to the top of Altyn and Brown Mountains. 
These will afford excellent views of the surrounding peaks and give the tourists who do 
not desire long trips a chance to see the surrounding country. 

BUILDINGS. 

Owing to the loss of the Two Medicine and Kishenehn ranger cabins it will be neces- 
sary t© reconstruct them this fall. Work has been started on the Two Medicine Station, 
and I hope to complete both before the close of the season. 

A small building for the storage of oil, paints, and grease was erected at headquarters, 
and an additional equipment shelter will probably be built at headquarters during the 
coming fall. 

FISH. 

The flsh hatchery at Glacier Park Station was put in operation during the fore part 
of June, and during the course of the season 921,000 young trout and 225.000 Montana 
grayling (Thpmallua tricolor montanua) were planted in various waters on both the east 
and west sides of the park. Of trout planted, 350.000 were eastern brook trout (fkilre- 
Unu8 fontinalia), 387,000 were rainbow (Salm/) irideua), and 184,000 Blacksootted, also 
known as the Cutthroat trout or native Rocky Mountain trout. The distribution of these 
fish, on the whole, was accomplished in a prompt and satisfactory manner. 

The operation of this hatchery has proved very successful during the past two seasons, 
and will prove to be an important factor in making this park noted for its excellent 
fishing. We have been fortunate in having a very competent man in charge of the hatch- 
ery in the person of Mr. T. G. Langguth, and a very sturdy and healthful lot of troot 
fry were planted. 

Good fishing has been reported throughout the past season on both sides of the park. 
However, as a result of the large forest fires this sport has not been enjoyed by as 
many as would have, had not some of the lakes been inaccessible. 

■ Plantings of fry from the Glacier Park Hatchery during the past season are listed as 
follows : 



Pate. 



Number. 



Kind. 



Name of water stocked. 



Jime 2 

2 

2 

16 

16 

25 

July 2 

3 

8 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

26 

28 

28 

7 

11 

15 

22 

25 

29 

31 

Sept. 2 

4 



Aug. 



50,000 
50,000 
125,000 
90,000 
10,000 
25,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
18,000 
90,000 
135,000 
36,000 
18,000 

6,000 
25,000 
25,000 
36,000 

6,000 

6,000 
20,000 
11,000 
30,000 
40,000 
40,000 
20,000 
40,000 
.6,000 

8,000 



Eastern brook trout [ AppistoM CreeV. 



North Fork of Cut Bank River. 
McDermott Lake. 
Conlons Bay, Lake McDonald. 
Kellvs Bay, Lake McDonald. 



do Appistoki Creek. 

Rainbow trout Headquarters of Swiftcurrent River. 

do ! McDonald Creek. 

, . . . .do I Lewis Bay, Lake McDraiald. 

do I Lower Two Medicine Lake. 

Montana grayling ! Two Medicine Lake. 

do j Do. 

Rainbow trout.; North Fork of the Cut Bank River. 

do Triple Divide Lake. 

do I>ower Triple Divide Lake. 

do i Fish Creek. 



....do. 
....do., 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

Black-spotted trout. . 
do , 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



McDonald Creek. 

St.Marv Lake. 

Hvde Creek. 

South Fork, Two Medicine River. 

Two Medicine Lake. 

Midvale Creek. • 

J^Jorth Fork of Cut Bank River. 

McDermott l4ake. 

Red Eaple Creek. 

Lake McDonald. 

McDermott Lake. 

Halloway Lake. 

Midvale Creek. 
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WILD ANIMALS. 

As a result of a very light winter, all game is in excellent condition. This refers 
especially to the deer and sheep, of which large numbers have been seen during the 
past summer. On a recent trip Into the Belly River country, the writer personally 
saw one band of Rocky Mountain sheep that probably numbered in the neighborhood of 
250. 

In addition to the game named, moose are found in considerable numbers around the 
lakes of the Flathead Valley and elk on the southern boundaries of the park in the 
vicinity of Nyack, Coal, and Park Creeks, also in the Two Medicine Basin. Some bear 
were seen by tourists in the trails, although they are not as numerous as would be ex- 
pected in this region. 

Predatory animals. — Since writing my last annual report, two hunters have been en- 
gaged hunting and trapping predatory animals in the North Fork Valley under co- 
operative arrangement with the Biological Survey. Owing to shortage of funds in the 
park appropriation, these hunters were taken off during the past spring. However, dur- 
ing the time that they were operating, a total of 79 predatory animals were taken. 

The hides of 73 of these were sold at auction through Funsten Bros., of St. Louis, 
netting the park $627.43 for the lot. The last six pelts taken were turned into the 
Biological Survey by the hunters. 

FOBBST FIBBS. 

The fighting of forest fires has taken up the greater portion of the energies of the 
working force, as well as the funds available for improvement work during the past 
summer. The exceptionally dry climatic conditions resulted in the largest fires that the 
northwest has ever experienced, of which Glacier National Park received its share. 
We have been greatly handicapped in fighting fires by the scarcity of labor, and had 
it not been for the hearty cooperation on the part of the oflScials of the neighboring 
forest reserves it is probable that a great deal more damage would have resulted. 

The following fires have occurred during the past summer : 

On June 20 a fire was reported to the ranger in the Paola district as burning 1 mile 
west of Garry on the southern boundary of the park. This fire was extinguished in 
about two hours' time by the park ranger with the assistance of three section crews. No 
material damage resulted. 

On June 21 a fire was reported burning 3 miles north of the North Pork ranger 
station. This fire was found to be burning over an area that had been burned over 
during 1917. The assistant chief park ranger secured a small crew and proceeded by ' 
way of Columbia Falls by automobile, having the fire practically out by June 28, after 
It had burned over an area of approximately 30 acres. 

On June 22 a fire was found to be burning on Logging Ridge. With the assistance 
of a crew of three men this fire was put out befoDe It had burned over more than ap- 
proximately 20 acres of merchantable timber. This fire was probably started by 
lightning. 

Ada4r Ridge fire. — This fire was probably started by lightning, being reported on July 
7 as burning in section 15, township 34 north, range 20 west. High winds prevailed at 
the time, and the fire soon developed into a crown fire and was carried across a large 
area. All available men were transferred immediately to this fire and men shipped 
from Whitefish, Columbia Falls, Kalispell, and Great Falls. 

A total of approximately 26,000 acres in townships 34 and 35 north, ranges 19 and 
20 west, have been burned over by this ^re. Most of the timber consisted of spruce, 
tamarack, fir, and lodge-pole. A good portion of the area burned over by this fire 
was burned over by the fire of 1910. A maximum of about 20 miles of control line 
was established, the number of men engaged ranging from 18 to 80. 

Scalplock Mountain fire. — On July o a fire was discovered burning on the south side 
of the river opposite Scalplock Mountain near Essex. On July 9 this fire Jumped the 
river and started burning on the slopes of Scalplock Mountain. The ranger in that 
district was immediately furnished men and supplies from headquarters and the fire 
was put under control by July 12. Approximately 30 acres were burned over, although 
little damage was done from a commercial standpoint. 

Bhyland fire. — On July 22 a small fire was started about a quarter of a mile east of 
Skyland on the southern boundary of the park, probably caused by sparks from a Great 
Northern locomotive. About a quarter of an acre of grass and small timber was burned 
over, resulting in no particular damage. This fire was put out by the park ranger, with 
the assistance of eight men recruited from section crews working on the railroad. 

Trout Lake fire. — ^This fire was started by lightning on August 10 in section 29, town- 
ship 34 north, range 18 west. A crew engaged in trail repair work in the vicinity of 
Lake McDonald was immediately transferred to the fire, and by September 1 it was 
entirely under control. A small crew was retained on this fire for patrol, although at the 
present time it is entirely out. 

Walton Creek fire. — On August 18 Park Ranger Rohel reported a fire burning in section 

23, township 32 north, range 18 west. High winds carried this fire in a northeasterly 

direction toward Harrison Lake, and before the fire could be brought under control had 

burned over approximately 5,200 acres. Only 1,000 acres of this, however, is green 

. timber, the balance having been burned over in 1910 and 1917. 

Bowmen Lake fire. — This fire was reported on August 19, and three men immediately 
were put to work trenching around it and isoon had it under control. It is located in 
section 5, township 35 north, range 20 west. The area burned over was approximately 
IJ acres. 

Ford Creek fire, — This fire started from sparks being blown onto the park from the 
forest reserve just across the North Fork River. It first started in section 19, township 
36 north, range 21 west. Southwest winds blew the fire toward Park Ridge, and before 
it could be brought under control approximately 2,900 acres were burned over. 

Two Medicine fire. — This fire started July 21 in section 21, township 32 north, range 
14 west, having been started by carelessness on the part of some member of the Howard 
Eaton party. As a result of high winds the fire immediately developed into a crown fire 
and was swept down Dry Fork Creek toward the Indian Reservation. All of the crews 
working on the Blackfeet Highway that were available were transferred immediately to 
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the fire In the hope of bringing it under control before the beautiful scenery in the vicinity 
of Two Medicine Lake and Trick Falls was destroyed. 

After about 10 days this fire was brought completely under control and was considered 
extinguished enough to be safe, so far as the parK was concerned, and the crews returned 
to their regular work, with the exception of patrol crews. However, on August 19, the 
fire broke out in section 9, the exact cause of which is unknown. This fire immediately 
ran into a top fire and fanned by high west winds swept the south slope of lower Two 
Medicine. 

The total area burned over by the Two Medicine fire was approximately 9,000 acres, of 
which only about 3,000 acres are in the park. There are, however, many places within 
this burned area that have not been touched by the fire, thus reducing the net amount of 
land burned over. 

Kennedy Creek fire. — On July 29 a fire broke out on the South Fork of Kennedy Creek, 
in section 13, township 36 north, range 15 west, on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
resulting from embers of a fire left by campers. The fire burned mostly in grass and 
scrubby timber and was put out by a small crew sent from Many Qlacier before it could 
enter the park. 

On August 10 a second fire broke out in the Kennedy Creek district, probably started 
from fires left by campers on the reservation. High winds soon blew this fire onto the 

fark, and it was not until August 26 that sufficient assistance could be obtained from the 
ndian or Reclamation officials to put this fire out. Approximately 40 acres were burned 
over in the park and about 1,800 on the Indian reservation. The land in the park which 
was burned over was covered mostly by lodge-pole, undergrowth, and grass. 

Red Eagle fire. — This fire was found burning at 6.30 p. m. on August 26 on the Red 
Bagle Trail near the river. Due to lack of high winds, this fire was Kept on the ground 
and by the following morning was entirely under control. It was only as a result of 
prompt action that this fire was saved from developing into what would probably have 
been the most disastrous fire in the park. 

Java fire. — On August 29 high winds caused the fire burning on the Forest Reserve 
south of the park near Java to Jump Bear Creek and the Great Northern tracks and start 
a fire in the park near snowshed No. 10. Before this fire could be brought under control 
it had burned over an area approximately 6 miles long by I mile wide. The ground 
burned over was very rocky, and but little damage resulted from either a scenic or 
commercial standpoint. 

In addition to the fires named, numerous small fires have been discovered along the 
railroad track on the south boundary of the park and put out bv park rangers or fire 
guards with the assistance of sectibn crews. Although most of these fires were started 
by sparks from Great Northern locomotives, the railroad officials have cooperated to the 
greatest extent in keeping the loss from these fires to a negligible amount. 

In addition to necessitating the abandonment of all of the maintenance work through- 
out the park, the forest fires during the past season have cost approximately $46,000. 
Compared to the size of the fires and to the losses sustained by the National Forests In 
the northwest. Glacier Park may be considered fortunate in escaping with this cost. 

Extreme caution was exercised from the earliest part of the season, as It was foreseen 
that we were going to experience a very dry spell and that too much care could not be 
exercised in preventing fires. Numerous fire guards were engaged in patrolling the entire 
south and west boundaries of the park, as well as the wooded parts of the east side. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In my estimation, one of the greatest needs of this park is a central information and 
routing bureau located at the entrance at Glacier Park and operated by the Service to 
care for all auto and horse transportation in the park as well as chalet and hotel accomo> 
dations for tourists entering the park. This is the only way in which all ihterests will be 
served and the tourist assured of maximum service. The present method of allowing 
the tourist to have his trip planned by representatives of each of the various conces- 
sioners is proving more unsatisfactory each year. This need has been mentioned by 
various visitors to the park. 

The construction of adequate telephone communication throughout the park is another 
vital need. The telephone system that is at present maintained on the west side of the 
park answers our needs only in a very small measure. In addition to the line being over- 
loaded at present, it is practically impossible to communicate with the various rangers 
reached by this system. 

The allotment for the construction of the bridge at Belton was completely wiped out 
by forest fires the past season. An item of $12,000 is included In the deficiency bill belns 
considered by Congress at present for the construction of this bridge, and should this 
measure carry, steps will be taken at once to replace the present dangerous wooden 
structure. 

The present water system at headquarters should be replaced by a gravity system, 
as it is extremely difficult to keep the system in operation during the cold winter months. 

Among the most important needs of the road system within the park is the improve- 
ment of the North Fork Road, at least as far as Bowman Lake, so as to give automobile 
tourists access to this portion of the park. 

When the Two Medicine Dam is closed and that area overfiooded it will be necessary 
to reconstruct about 4 miles of the Two Medicine Road so as to raise it sufficiently above 
the part to be inundated. 

The present Cut Bank Road should also be continued to a point about 5 miles from the 
end of the present road, as the hotel company is considering the erection of new chalets 
at that point. 

The present road from Babb to the Canadian border running through the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation should also be improved, as many stretches of this road are 1t». a 
very dangerous condition, many reports having been received from autoists coming Jti 
from that direction. 

To mv mind a definite construction policy should be adopted for the park to cover 
a period of at least five years so that definite plans may be made and adhered to 
covering the constructive methods to be used in opening up new roads, trails, etc. Such 
a policy would tend greatly to economize the work and would enable those in charge to 
more intelligently carry on the improvement and construction work within the parks. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 

L. Claude Way, Superintendent, Estes Park, Colo. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park was created br the act of January 26, 1915 
(38 Stat., 798). Under the act approved February 14, 1917 (39 Stat., 916), entitled " An 
act to add certain lands to the Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado," approxi- 
mately 43 square miles have been added, making the present area of the park approxi- 
mately 400 square miles. The first act provided that not more than $10,000 should be 
expended for maintenance, supervision, or improvement In any one year unless first 
expressly authorized bv law. By the act of Congress approved March 1, 1919, the 
inhibition was removed. Exclusive Jurisdiction over the above area has not yet been 
ceded to the Federal Government by the State of Colorado. 

TRAVEL. 

The lack of hotel accommodations, together with washout of roads between national 
park entrances and railroad terminals, prevented thousands of people from visiting this 
region this season. A canvass of three hotels and the Tourist Bureau of Denver shows 
that in Denver alone from 100 to 150 persons per day during July and August, or a total 
of between 6,200 and 9,200 persons, could not ^secure accommodations here, and hence^ 
did not visit the park. Each day a list of available rooms, if any, was telephoned to 
the Denver Tourist Bureau, the average number of rooms available per day being three, 
or four to supply the demands of hundreds In Denver alone. I have not heard of one 
hotel in this region that was not booked to capacity for the entire season by June 1. 
Many of the hotels have kept a record of the number of people turned away for lack 
of ro^m. This list totals 10,487 persons for the Estes Park and Longs Peak entrances 
alone, while approximately 3,000 were turned away at Grand Lake. These figures, in 
conjunction with the total travel listed below, afford ample proof of the popularity of 
this national park, also the need for additional hotels to accommodate the people, both on 
the eastern and the western slopes. 

In giving the number of persons who visited the Rocky Mountain National Park this 
season I must again call attention to our method of counting, which is the same as 
that used in 1917 and 1918. We have no entrance gates, and our only means of 
counting is to count the number of machines and the number of occupants that pass a 
given point on the Longs Peak and Estes Park entrance roads. One man is stationed 
througnout the day on each of these roads at the expense of the Denver Tourist and 
Publicity Bureau, but under my control. A conservative estimate (arrived at bv 
actual count on average days) of the number of persons missed by checkers when off 
duty being 30 per cent, this is given consideration in the final results or totals, the 
actual count being given for information as to States and foreign countries represented. 
I must also call attention to the fact that, in so far as different States and foreign 
countries are concerned, we have no means other than auto license (and, in the case of 
foreign countries, our office register) of determining where the people come from, 
and nundreds of people are listed as residents of Colorado, for the reason that they 
come in rent cars out of Denver and other valley cities. The absence of suitable con- 
trol of park entrances Is detrimental in many ways, chief among them being the 
impossibility of ^ adequately getting information of value to the people, as well as to 
the park. Aside from the road washout period, travel into the park has been exceptionally 
heavy this year. The following tabulations show the number of persons visiting the 
Rocky Mountain National Park during the season of 1919 : 

Travel hy States in the Rocky Mountain National Park, season of 1919, Estes Park and 

Longs Peak entrances. 



State. 


Autos. 


Passen- 
gers. 


State. 


Autos. 


Passen- 
gers. 




1 

17 

2 

37 

9,924 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

119 

10 

313 

700 

4 

5 

1 

1 

7 

15 

11 

4 

282 

9 

1,164 


5 

74 

7 

166 

43,972 

11 

13 

6 

8 

10 

10 

614 

45 

1,252 

2,919 

13 

24 

2 

3 

30 

59 

40 

16 

1,204 

39 

4,933 


Nevada 


1 
1 
8 
5 
19 
1 

.? 

306 
1 

17 
1 
1 

15 
8 

110 
5 
2 
2 
4 
1 
7 

312 


7 


Arkansas ....^...^,-T-^-r.-^ 


New Hampshire 


4 


Arizona * »r»»»T- » -r 


New Jersey 


20 


GaUfomia 


New Mexico 


16 


(3ok»cado 


New York 


69 




North Carolina 


1 


District of Ck)lumbia 


North Dakota 


26 


Delaii^re 


Ohio 


106 


Florida 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 


1,232 


(Georgia 


'5 


Idaho 


65 


HHnois 


5 


Indiana ......r.-r-^ -r. 


1 


Iowa 


South Dakota 


69 


ICansas ^ t 


T'ennessee ..,,.„r,-,-r-^-,-,- 


14 




Texas 


440 


TxtnisiftTiA - . - 


Utah 


25 


Kaine 


Virginia 


8 


Maryland .- 


Vermont 


11 


ll'sL««A/»>i n!SAl:ts 


Washington 


20 


Michigan .. . ^ ., - -.-» 


WestVh-ginia 


2 


MlnTiMntii. 


Wisconsin 


28 


Mississinni 


Wyoming 


1,311 


Tk/rissoiiif*" 


Total 




Montana 


13,500 


58,848 


Nebraska 
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The preceding figures are actual count ; no estimate given of visitors missed by checkers 
They were obtained by having men stationed at entrances, who counted the number of 
people in each automobile or other vehicle as they passed, the classification as to States 
being, determined by the license number on each machine. It can be readily seen that 
many persons from States other than Colorado would hire machines In Denver or other 
points for a trip into the park, yet they must under this system be recorded as Colo- 
rado people. Again, all evening travel could not be recorded. Checkers were em- 
ployed by the Tourist and Publicity Bureau of the Denver Civic and Commercial Asso- 
ciation from May 30 to October 1. the count prior to and after those dates being 
obtained from hotel registers. From calculations made at different times after check- 
ing hours it is estimated that we failed to record 30 per cent of the people entering the 
National Park at these entrances. 

Travel not oUaasifled hy States. 



Autos. 



Passen- 
gers. 



Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co. 

^Rentcais 

B. P. O. E. canvention 



Total.. 



ESTIMATED. 

Estes Park and Longs Peak entrances, missed by checkers., 

Grand Lake 

Wild Basin, on foot or horseback 

Mummy Pass region, on foot or horseback 

Devil's Oulch 

VisitorsOct. 13, 1918,toMay29, 1919 



Total. 



RECAWTULATION. 



Private cars, classified by States 

Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Ck). 

Rent cars 

B. P. O. E. convention 

Estimated 



Grand total. 



1,023 

1,449 

70 



2,542 



4,826 
11,000 



540 
1,230 



17,596 



.13,500 

1,023 

1,449 

70 

17,596 



33,638 



8,374 

8,637 

350 



17,361 



22,931 
55,000 
5,000 
1,500 
2,700 
6,152 



58,848 

8,374 

8,637 

350 

93,283 



169,492 



Visitors from the following foreign countries were registered in the park this season: 
England 1, France 1, Canada 2, Norway 1, Denmark 1, Slam 1, Java/2, Japan 4, Holland 
1, Russia 1, Hawaii 2, S^w^itzerland 2 ; total visitors from foreign countries 19. 



County and State roads within the national park and approaches thereto have not 
been in as good condition this year as In 1918. Due in part to the extreme dryness of 
this season, the roads would not hold up under the extremely heavy travel. 

Big Thompson approacJi, — The work done last year by the State and county road 
officials in widening this road proved of great value this year in the handling of the 
heavy traffic. On August 1 a cloud-burst occurred which did considerable damage, flood- 
ing about 10 miles of the road below the forks and taking out one bridge, thus closing 
the road to travel. Temporary repairs were made, and the road was ogAin passaUe 
at 5 p. m., August 2. Repair work continued until September 9, when the rocbd was 
permi^iently closed to pernut double tracking the entire distance. One hundred and ten 
thousand dollars will oe spent on this work under Federal aid plan. The increased 
traffic makes double tracking a necessity and when completed it will be one of the best 
and most scenic roads in the country. It is expected that the work will be completed 
by June 1, 1920. 

Longmont- Lyons approa^ih. — This highway was greatly Improved this year, con- 
siderable work being done by the Larimer County commissioners. This, in conjunction 
with work done by the Boulder County commissioners last year, adds greatly to the 
double-track distance between the valley and the national park. This road was open 
until July 31, when a cloud-burst occurred which washed out 8 miles of road and 
several bridges in Boulder County. Repair work began at once, but the damage was so 
great that the road was not open until September 10. 



South St, Vrain approach. — This road is still gaining in po] 



pularity, 
h Lyons 



.. „^^ ^ ^ „ ^.^ ^, due to the 

magnificent scenery and choice of routes via Longmonf through Lyons and Aliens 
Park, Boulder via Lyons and Aliens Park, or Ward and Aliens Park. Several miles of 
this road at the lower end have been double-tracked by Boulder County. I have been 
informed that the State highway commission favors double-tracking the road the entire 
distance to the national park, work to begin this winter. There is no question but what 
the State would be amply repaid for any money expended in improving this road. The 
cloud-burst on July 31, which washed out the Lyons-Longmont Road, also took out 
bridges and several miles of this road. Temporary repairs were made at once, only 
to be again washed out by floods. The road was flnally placed in fair condition for 
travel August 17, and permanent repair work has been carried on as rapidly as possible. 
Oranby approach. — The Granby approach to Grand Lake has been in the usual poor 
condition. Several new bridges were constructed, while others have broken down 
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and have not been replaced. Local people are beginning to realize the importance of 
good roads and are insisting that the roads be Improved, and apparently they will succeed. 
Oeneral information on approaohes. — .The Big Thompson and South St. Vrain Roads 
are equally attractive from a scenic standpoint, the former following the Big Thomp- 
son River, which flows between perpendicular walls from 100 to 500 feet in height 
from the foothills to Estes Park, wnile the topography along the South St Vrain changes 
from high, rolling country with distant views to valleys and deep canyons. People 
should enter by way of one route and leave by way of the other to get the best results 
from a trip to the national park. The chief inducement to travel the Lyons route is 
the shortening of the distance between Estes Park and Denver. While this route has 
great scenic value, it is not comparable to the Big Thompson or the South St. Vrain 
route. 

Bo€ids within the national park. — ^Approximately $200 w^s spent on the State and 
county roads within the national park by State and county officials. The Longs Peak 
Road has been in very poor condition this year, but at no time impassable. The 
Moraine Park Road has been in fair condition. The widening of this road on Moraine 
Park Hill last fall greatly improved this stretch, making it much safer for travel. 

Highdrive Road. — This road was in very poor condition the early part of the season, 
but was Improved later by the repair of bridges and culverts where necessary and by 
filling in chuck holes. This road was in fair condition during August. It was closed 
three days on account of bridge work. 

Fall River Road. — This road, from the national park boundary to Horseshoe Park, 
was in very poor condition at the beginning of the season, but was improved later by 
replanking and replacing bridges and culverts, where necessary, blowing bowlders out of 
road, providing drainage on hills, and resurfacing the worst parts. This portion of 
the road was in fair condition during August. 

The Fall River Road, from Horseshoe Park to the Shelter Cabin, is in very poor condi- 
tion. No work has ben done on this section this year, with the exception of clearing 
out winter rock slides and temporary repair of retaining walls which had fallen down. 
This section should be resurfaced, widened the entire length, and proper drainage pro- 
vided. Mr. E. B. Sommers, State highway commissioner for this district and chairman 
of the commission, has promised to do this work and put the entire road in first-class 
condition before asking the Government to accept the road. Nine thousand one hundred 
and forty-five feet of road has been constructed this season on the Eastern &lope, above 
the Shelter Cabin, carrying the road to api)roximately 5,000 feet of the highest point, 
at the head of Fall River Canyon. Considerable work has also been done above timber 
line beyond the completed portion. On the Western Slope worl^ has progressed even 
more satisfactorily, 19,100 feet being completed and entire right of way cleared, bring- 
ing the completed portion 2,800 feet from the highest point and level ground. The con- 
tractors estimate that the road will be completed by July 15, 1920. While it is disap- 
pointing that this road will not be completed this fall, according to promise, the work 
has been pushed vigorously by Mr. E. E. Sommers, chairman of the State highway com- 
mission, and others, who deserve credit for their work. The State officials have defi- 
nitely decided upon what is known as the Highline route, which affords wonderful views 
of the mountains and valleys. 

The importance of this road to the traveler, the national park, and the State of Colo- 
rado, can not be overestimated, completing, as it will, connections between Estes Park 
and Grand Lake over the Continental Divide, making possible a circle trip to and from 
Denver, which for scenic beauty will not be surpassed in the world. It will be possible 
to complete the trip in three days' traveling time. 

Mill Creek Road. — This road, from the junction with the Moraine Park Road to Mill 
Creek ranger station, was greatly improved by blowing out large boulders on which many 
autos have been damaged in the past. The portion from Hallowell Park to Mill Creek 
ranger station was difficult and dangerous of passage by wagons and impossible for autos. 
Since the completion of the work this year, autos make the trip to the ranger station, 
which shortens the distance to Bierstadt Lake and Flattop Mountain. This work also 
makes possible and profitable the removal of dead fire-killed timber for cordwood, and we 
have had many inquiries for wood by local residents. With further and adequate im- 
provements this road would be very popular. Mr. A. Griffith, who has a timber-sale area 
around Bierstadt Lake, improved the old wagon road between Mill Creek ranger sta- 
tion and the lake and is now hauling out dead saw timber and cordwood, cleaning out 
and greatly Improving the shores of the lake. 

Olacier Basin Road. — This road, from the junction with the Mill Creek Road to with- 
in li miles of Bear Lake, has Justified the expenditure for construction. The 1 mile 
cut-off built last year by private subscriptions has enticed hundreds of auto parties and 
campers into Glacier Basin. Considerable work has been done resurfacing and making 
additional turnouts on this mile, which should be double-tracked the entire distance and 
extended to Bear Lake at the earliest possible date. 

Fern Lake Road. — One mile was partly constructed last fall with money contribufed 
by Messrs. Stead, Tecker, Byerly, and Reed. No additional work has been done this 
season. This road should be completed to Fern Lake at the earliest possible date. The 
Fern Lake region is one of the most beautiful in the park, but is accessible at the present 
time only by foot or saddle horse over 5i miles of very poor trail. 

Beaver Creek Road. — This road is now used by wagons hauling out fire-killed timber. 
No work was done this year on account of lack of funds. 

Pole Creek Road. — From Grand Lake to Pole Creek ranger station is now. In condi- 
tion for auto travel and has been extensively used this season by tourists on picnic and 
camping trips. This road opens up fire-killed timber, which is extensively used by 
local residents of Grand Lake. While this road is in fair condition, it should be im- 
proved and extended to the southern boundary of the National Park. 

North Fork Road. — ^From Grand Lake to the Junction with the Fall River Road this 
road has been in fair condition. Grand County and State road commissioners relocated 
and built IJ miles, cutting out swampy ground, and I have been Informed that additional 
work will be done by these officials next year. This is the first year that automobillsts 
could travel this road with comfort. Otq my last trip I found two autos at Poudre 
Lakes, and the owners expressed their appreciation of the work done. 

Oeneral road conditions. — ^Due to extreme dryness this season, it has been practically 
impossible to keep roads in good condition, and especially so since no adequate drainage 
is provided. Surfacing during the dry spells Is readily ground to dust and carried off 
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the right of way by suction and winds, and even light rains would cause ruts and waste 
tons of material by depositing in forest growths alongside the road or carrying into 
streams. We have done what we could to overcome this, but the small amount of money 
available for all road work permits only an infinitesimal amount of drainage work, and 
we must concentrate our enorts on dangerous stretches and oh bridges, making them 
passable and safe for the season. It is impossible under present allotments to do any 
permanent work, for there are so many places to cover. All bridges within the national 
park have done service for many years, and being of wood construction are in a danger- « 
ous condition. Three of them gave way under the weight of touring cars this season 
and had to be replaced by wooden structures. An examination shows that not one bridge 
within the national park has a suflQcient factor of safety for the travel carried. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the road work done by us this season : 



Name of road. 


Nature of work. 


Mill Creek Road, 34 mUes 


Bowlders removed; chuck holes filled; partly resurfaced. 

Replanked. 

6 new turnouts bi^t and enlarged ; 7 old turnouts resurfaced and 

raked; road construction, 600 feet to camping grounds. 
Bowlders removed; resurfaced and raked; chuck holes and ruts 

fiUed; ditched. 

Retreaded. 

Do. 
Rebuilt. 

Replanked; retreaded. 
Rebuilt. 

Do. 
Bowlders removed; chuck holes and ruts filled; partly resur- 


Bridges and culverts: 

Length Width 
(Jeet). (feet). 

One 15 14 

Glacier Basin Road. 2 miles 


Fall River Road (park boundary to 
Horseshoe Park) H miles. 
Bridges and culverts: 

Length Width 
(feet), (feet). 

One 30 16 

One 16 12 

One 12 12 

One 24 12 

One 3 12 

Four 2 12 

Highdrive Road, 2 miles 


Bridges and culverts: 

Length Width 


faced. 


(feet), (feet.) 
One 34 16 

One 16 12 

One 5 12 

One 6 12 

One 8 12 

Pole Creek road, 2 miles ..,,., 


Replaced with guard railing; shortened 10 feet; fill 10 feet Icmg, 

6 feet deep, 16 feet wide 
Rebuilt with guard raiding. 
Replanked and retreaded. 

Do. 

Do. 
Graded and resurfaced; bowlders removed; ditched. 


Bridges and' culverts: 

Length Width 
(feet), (feet). 

One 8 12 

One 9 12 

One 12 . 12 




Pole Bridge rebuilt. 
Do. 
Do. 



TEULILS. 

Due to extreme dryness and light snowfall last winter, our trails were not damaged to 
the usual extent. Because of the dangerous condition of the roads and bridges, it was 
considered advisable to concentrate all work on them ; consequently no trail work has 
been done except necessary clearing out of fallen titnber and corduroying the most 
dangerous bog holes wh,en possible.. This work was done by park rangers. 



Name of trail. 



Points connected. 



Flattop 

Hailett's Glacier 

Ypsilon 

Storm Pass 

Wind River 

Bear Lake No. 1 

Bear Lake No. 2 

Loch Vale 

Fern Lake 

Steep Mountain 

Odessa Lake 

Deer Mountain 

Bierstadt Lake 

Milner Pass 

Long's Peak 

Lakes Nanita and Nakoni Trail 

Total 



Mill Greek Road and Grand Lake. 

Fall River Road, Lawn Lake, and Hailett's 

Glacier. 
Hailett's Glacier Trail and Ypsilon Lake. 
Glacier Basin and Long's Peak Inn. 
Long's Peak Road and Wind River Road. 
Glacier Basin Road and Bear Lake. 
Bear Lake and Bierstadt Lake. 
Bear Lake Trail and Loch Vale. 
Moraine Park Road and Fern Lake. 
Pool and Mill Creek Ranger Station. 
Fern Lake and Odessa Lake. 
Fall River Road and Deer Mountain. 
Glacier Basin Road and Bierstadt Lake. 
Fall River Road and Grand Lake Road. 
Long's Peak Inn and summit Long's Peak. 
Flattop Trail, Lakes Nanita and Nakoni. 
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CONCESSIONS. 

Transportation. — On May 13 a concession was granted to the Rocky Mountain Parks 
Transportation Co. for transportation within the Rocky Mountain National Park. This 
company has operated here for a number of years and has given excellent service. They 
have demonstrated the value of our concession policy and tneir services to the traveling 
public this season by the masterly manner in which they have met the transportation 
problem. Though handicapped by floods, which did great damage to the roads and 
increased their haul for freight and passengers by several miles, they have kept up their 
schedules from railroad terminals to and Into the park, running their cars, night and day 
when occasion demanded, serving the people, and accomplishing their object with little 
or no annoyance or inconvenience to the travelers. I know of no case where a traveler 
has been refused a passage by this company, either on scenic trips through the national 
park or from railroad terminals to or from the park, except during the time that bridges 
on entrance roads were washed out. The efficiency of their service is further proven by 
their popularity. In previous years one or two hundred people per week over the Fall 
River or Highdrive Roads in rent cars was considered a good week at the price of $19 
per seven-passenger car, while under the concession plan one or more persons make the 
trip with additional mileage at $4 per passenger and two trips daily. One thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-six passengers were carried on this trip between June 15 and August 31. 
As high as 150 persons have made this trip in one day in Transportation Co. machines. 
The Longs Peak schedule has also been popular, 1,257 persons being carried between 
June 15 and August 31, at $1.25 one way, $2.50 round trip, where in the past as high 
as $22 has been charged for this trip by Jitney drivers. In addition to scnedule trips, 
this company operates a fleet of seven-passenger White touring cars, giving special any- 
bour service by trip or hour. Trips and prices are given below. The handling of tourists 
from railroad terminals into the park has taxed the company to the utmost, due to the 
immense amount of traffic this year. It is estimated that an average of 150 persons daily 
were handled by the company between June 15 and August 31 from railroad terminals, 
and in addition on one occasion 350 extra passengers were handled one day in and one 
day out without curtailing the service to regular travel. This condition has existed on 
several occasions this season without one complaint being filed against the service given. 
I believe than it is obvious that this could not have been done without a reliable com- 
pany, under contract, and depending upon haphazard service by rent-car owners, operating 
when and where they please. The following service has been given by the company : 



Automohile schedules, the Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co., sight-seeing trips. 

Highdrive Circle (including Highdrive and part of Fall River Road). — ^Leaves Estes 
Park 9 a. m., returning 11 a. m. ; round trip, per passenger, $2.50. 

Fall River Drive (including all of Fall River Road). — Leaves Estes Park 9 a. m., 
returning 12 noon ; round trip, per passenger, $3.50. 

Fall River and Highdrive (including all of Fall River and Highdrive Roads). — Leaves 
Estes Park 2.30 p. m., returning 6 p. m. ; round trip, per passenger, $4. 

(Any of the above sight-seeing trips can be taken from Moraine Park, providing six or 
more persons desire service.) 

Longs Peak Drive (via Marys Lakte). — ^Leaves Estes Park 2.30 p. m., returning 5.30 
p. m. ; round trip, per passenger, $2.50 ; one way, per passenger, $1.25. 

Special service (White touring cars). — Straight running time, per hour, $6: picnic 

Earties, running time, per hour, $6; waiting time, per hour, $4; shopping trips, per 
our, $4. 

Touring car rates. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1^ 
19 
20 
2l 
22 
23 

I 

26 



Fish Hatchery 

Horseshoe Park and Falls 

Fall River to Chasm Falls 

Fall River Road 

Highdrive 

Moraine Park post office 

N oraine Park to Fern Lake Trail 

Y. M. C. A. Conference Grounds 

S raeue Hotel 

Wind River Road 

Longs teak Irn 

Hewes-!*^ irkwood Inn 

Longs Peak drive 

Copeland Lake 

Wild Basin 

Aliens Park post office 

Ward 

Lyons, via South St. Vrain Canyon... 

Gem Lake Trail 

Lesters Hotel 

Horizon 

McGraw's ranch 

Devi's Gulch-Big Thompson 

Big Thompson Canyon to Dam 

Devils GuJch-Big Thomi)son to Dam 
Around Prospect Mountain 





Minimum 




charge. 


$1.25 


15.25 


2.00 


8.50 


2.75 


11.50 


4.00 


17.00 


2.50 


10.50 


1.25 


5.25 


1.50 


6.26 


1.25 


5.25 


2.50 


10.50 


2.00 


8.50 


2.50 


10.50 


3.00 


12.50 


3.50 


15.00 


4.00 


17.00 


4.50 


19.00 


5.00 


21.00 


7.50 


31.50 


7.00 


30.00 


.75 


3.25 


1.25 


5.25 


1.50 


6.25 


2.50 


10.50 


3.50 


15.00 


5.00 


21.00 


5.00 


21.00 


1.75 


8.50 
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Touring ear rates. — Ck>ntiniied. 



Per person. 



Mfnimnm 
charge. 



COMBINATION TRIPS, 

Trips Nos. S and 5 

Trips Nos. 4 and 5 

Trips Nos. 3, 5, 7, and 8 

Trips Nos. 9 and 10 

Trips Nos, 15 and 16 

Trips Nos. 15 and 17 

Trips Nos. 15 and 18 

Trips Nos. 20 and 23 

Trips Nos. 4. 5, and 7 

Trips Nos. 20, 22, and 23 

Trips Nos. 20 and 25 

Trips Nos. 6, 8, and 9 

Trips Nos. 6, 8, 9, and 10 

Trips Nos. 5, 6, and 8 

Trips Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 10 

Trips Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 9 

Trips Nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, and 10 



$3.25 
4.50 
4.50 
3.25 
6.50 
8.00 
7.50 
3.75 
5.00 
4.76 
5.25 
3.25 
4.00 
3.50 
4-00 
4.50 
6.25 



$14.00 
19.00 
19.00 
14.00 
23.00 
34.00 
31.50 
15.75 
21.00 
20.25 
22.00 
14.00 
17.00 
15.00 
17.00 
19.00 
22.00 



For this service the Transportation Co., under contract, own and operate the follow- 
ing: Twenty-four 10-passenger cars, eight T-passenger cars, five 2-ton trucks, two 5-ton 
trucks. 

Orders for additional equipment have been placed by this company, but it has not 
been possible to secure deliveries to date. Anticipating increased travel to this park 
next season, orders for additional equipment will be placed. 

Hotels, lodges, camps. — Permits have been issued as follows : 



Name. 



Proprietor. 



Capacity. 



Location. 



Sprague's Hotel 

Lodges: 

Forest Inn 

Fern Lodge 

Bear Lake Lodge 
Camps: 

Timber line 

Lawn Lake 



A. E. Sprague 

F.D.Tecker 

F. W. Byerly 

A. E. Brown 

E.A.Mills 

Bradley & Patrick 



Glacier Basin. 

Pool. 

Fern Lake. 
Bear Lake. 

Long's Peak; 
Lawn Lake. 



The nine other hotels within the boundaries of the park are located on private 
property, and are not under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

CONSTRUCTION OP BUILDINGS. 

Superintendent's Barn. — Slae 14 by 20 feet ; 5 stalls, with hay loft, grain and saddle 
room ; height of gable 16 feet ; frame construction ; to be used for winter housing of 
saddle horses used on official business by the superintendent. 

Fire-tool caches. — ^Three fire-tool caches, log construction, size 6 by 8 by 6 feet front, 
4 feet rear, containing fire-fighting equipment for 10 men, have been installed. The new 
caches replace the boxes originally installed and are large enough to afford shelter in 
case of emergency, thus serving a double purpose. 

Kitchen and cesspool. — A kitchen, size 12 by 14 feet, was added to Mill Creek ranger 
station and the cesspool rebuilt. 

Repair of buildings. 



Name. . 


Construction. 


Nature of work. 


Mill Creek ranger station — 
Pole Creek ranger station 


Log 


New ceiling and floor; 3 windows and 3 doors installed; bal- 


do 


ance of chinking done; fireplace constructed; all ranger 
labor. 
Porch and stairway added; general spring repairs; all 
ranger labor. 



TBLBPHONB LINES. 

General statemertt. — ^All telephone lines have given excellent service this season, practi- 
cally the only work necessary after spring repairs being the replacing of lightning fuses. 

Construction. — Fall River line, 2 miles, now connecting Fall River Shelter Cabin -and 
the road camp ; Pole Creek line, location changed from connection with Mountain .States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. toll line. Hot Sulphur Springs to Grand Lake, now connecting 
with Flattop line, giving connection with the superintendent's office, over all-Government 
line, total distance reconstructed, 3) miles, using new material on If miles. 
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Maintenance and repair. — Spring repair work on Allen's Park, Mill Creek, Flattop, and 
Fail River lines was heavy this season, due to fallen trees and heavv snow, which clung 
to and broke wires. By beginning in February we were able to complete this work before 
the official park opening date. Through reconstruction, location, and care taken in repairs, 
I feel that In the future we will have a minimum of spring repair work on telephone lines, 
our most important change being relocating 2 miles of the Mill Creek telephone line from 
swamp to high ground with all-pole construction. Total mileage of telephone lines, 61. 

Great appreciation is shown by tourists of our telephone system, with telephones 
Installed along roads and trails, these creating a feelii\g of confidence and safety to a 
person unaccustomed to the wilas. 

CAMPING GROUNDS. 

Use of our free public camping grounds in Glacier Basin has increased 100 per cent this 
season. A new road from the Glacier Basin Road, constructed in July, added greatly to 
the comfort and convenience of campers. The number of camp sites has been increased 
by cutting out underbrush and cleaning up additional ground. Many persons have 
expressed to me their appreciation of our work and forethought in selecting so beautiful 
a location. The need Is great for additional improved camping grounds, and I trust 
that sufficient funds will be available next year to install tnem. Cross-country travel 
by auto is increasing by leaps and bounds, and we should be prepared to supply the 
needs of the people. 

Every effort was made by the people of Estes Park to secure sufficient ground near the 
village for free camping grounds to accommodate late arrivals and others who -did not 
wish, to camp in the hills. Sufficient money was obtained by private subscription, but 
thus far no one would sell ground for this purpose. Efforts to secure suitable sites are 
still being made, with hopes of success before next season. 

Mr. F. O. Stanley established a public camping ground in Tuxedo Park, which has 
been well patronized and appreciated this season. A fee of 50 cents per day per auto is 
charged for camping privileges to cover the expense of car.^takor. installation of con- 
veniences, etc. The camp ground is located approximately 3 miles from the village of 
Estes Park, and 5 miles from our free public camping grounds. 

The elimination of camping along public roads this season has added greatly to the 

pleasure and safety of the people using the roads. No accidents from horses running 

through fright at blankets, tents, etc., have been reported. 

The Colorado Mountain Club hold its second camp in Wild Basin during August, 

having as its guests members of the Prairie Club of Chicago, the minimum attendance 

being 100, the maximum 1.50. 

NATUILVL CONDITIONS. 

Glaciers. — " The Geologic Story of the Rocky Mountain National Park," by Willis T. 
Lee, Ph. D., geologist. United States Geological Survey, has been of great value to both 
scientists and laymen, in their study of glacial action in this r^ion. Our supply of 
this publication was early exhausted to the disappointment of hundreds of people who 
made inquiries later and learned that they must send to Washington for copies. This 
work has stimulated interest to an unbelievable extent, and inguiries regarding glaciers, 
moraines, etc., have been of daily occurrence at our office and of the rangers. Seen from 
the valleys this year, the glaciers have been disappointing, due to the small amount 
of snowfall last winter, and since the majority of the light storms in high altitudes 
this summer fell as rain instead of snow, this resulted in practically all the snow 
being washed from the glaciers, leaving the ice bare, which did not show up well from 
a distance. This condition, however, had its advantages, affording, as it did, an excellent 
opportunity to study the ice formation and other glacial conditions. 

Of the immense glaciers that once were, but five remnants remain, Hallett's, Sprague's, 
Tyndall, Andrews, and Taylor. Especial interest has been manifested in Hallett's and 
Andrews glaciers this season. In Andrews Glacier, crevasses opened this season, this 
being the first time, so far as known, that this has occurred. Hallett's Glacier, the 
largest glacier within the park boundaries, each year takes new and fantastic shapes. 
Old residents and guides in this section report Hallett's Glacier as being more wonderful 
this year than at any time during the past 30 years, I quote from a report made to me 
by Mr. Robert Collier, licensed national park guide : 

Report on HdUetV% Glacier, hy Robert Oollier. — " On August 18, with a party of five, I 
visited Hallett's Glacier, on the north side of Hague's Peak. The glacier this year is 
open in a wonderful way. The big semicircular bank has three main crevasses open, the 
usual one in the center being about the best. We noted this crevasse going down about 
26 feet below the level of the bank outside. As we went down we could look in and down 
toward the north into an immense room about 150 feet high and 60 to 60 feet broad. 
Prom the roof of the room a large number of icicles hung, some of them being 35 to 40 
feet long. In places on the roof large masses of snow had settled, and the icicles hanging 
from them were twisted in many curious shapes. Because of the overhanging snow it 
was not deemed wise to go very far into this crevasse, but I believe that by going very 
early in the morning, while the mass is still cold, and with proper ropes this whole 
immense crevasse could be easily explored. 

"A large crevasse on the north bank of the glacier was open for approximately 300 
yards, and on the lower end you could look down approximately 100 feet Into the ice. 
we climbed up above the main crevasse in the middle, where I found new cracks opening 
about every 6 to 8 feet, so that extreme care had to be used in crossing. Some places 
that I pricked through with my staff I looked into. These cracks were spread, so that 
you could look down anjrwhere from 75 to 100 feet into the ice. 

"At the top of the glacier a number of interesting bergshrunds, where the ice was^ 
parting from the snow, were explored. These were not so deep, but showed a great many 
Interesting snow crystals and snow formations. The small lake at the bottom of the 
glacier had a number of icebergs floating around, which showed some red fungus colora- 
non. typical of the ice. 

" There was also another crevasse, extending vertically up the bank, a condition which 
I had never before observed, but on account of the cracked condition of the ice I was 
unable to explore this crevasse. The crevasse on the south side was small and compara- 
tively filled up, so that it did not seem advisable to explore it. On the whole, the glacier 
is in the finest shape for observation and exploration that I have ever observed it." 
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The r6d fungus coloration referred to above is discussed in my report of February 15, 
which I now resubmit. 

Report on red snow in the Rocky Mountain National Park. — " I feel that red snow can 
be considered as one of the notable phenomena of this national park. A party of tourists 
who visited Hallett's Glacier the same day after the discovery of red snow was made 
took as much interest in it» after its nature had been explained to them, as they did in the 

Surely scenic features of the glacier. Certainly no one could fail to be impressed with 
Ills great mass of color, knowing that it is composed of countless billions of tiny living 
creatures which have the power -of movement, growth, and reproduction, and this in a 
medium generally considered devoid of life. 

'* The general appearance is that of a well-defined pink band, extending along Hallett's 
Glacier along the lower edge where the surface becomes nearly level. This band, I should 
say, is about 100 feet wide, its upper edge being very even and about as long as the 
glacier — that is, about one-half mile. A closer inspection discloses the fact that the 
color is concentrated in the hollows of the furrowed surface of the snow and reaches its 
maximum density about one-quarter inch below the surface. A slight scraping will pro- 
duce in some places streaks of an almost blood red. A handful of the snow taken up 
and allowed to melt away will leave a powdery red stain. 

" This phenomenon was first discovered in the northern part of the American continent 
in comparatively recent times. Various explanations were offered, some of them almost 
as absurd as that of the natives of the Caucasus Mountains, who regard the same appear- 
ance there as a manifestation of the blood of saints. It is now known that the color 
is due to the presence of countless numbers of a minute organism (protococcus) related 
to the algae. It is called by some Spirella nivalis, but I am not sure that this is the name 
finally agreed upon by men of science. Like many other low microscopic forms of life, 
this one has characteristics of both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and belongs, 
strictly speaking, to neither. In the early stages of its development it has a tail and 
seems to possess the power of motion. Later it seems to possess a purely vegetable nature. 
The species is believed to reproduce itself like the amceba and other unicellar organisms 
by simple division. This species has introduced itself into the United States within the 
past 10 years. For instance, it was not formerly known, in Glacier National Park, but is 
now found there on all the glaciers. It has been noted in Mount Rainier National Park 
and in other northerly locations. Essentially an arctic species, It seems to be extend- 
ing southward in the mountains, finding a habitat on the large permanent ice sheets. 
So far as I know it has not been reported elsewhere in Colorado. I am confident that it 
does not occur as yet in the Rocky Mountain National Park except on Hallett's Glacier. 
It is possible that this is the first official report of this phenomei\on at this latiude. 

•* Several interesting questions present themselves. Will this protococcus become es- 
tablished still further south on ice masses, such as the Arapahoe Glacier? Will the 
area covered on Hallett's Glacier increase, diminish, or remain the same? Only time 
and further investigation will answer these questions. Also, it is somewhat of a mys- 
terv how the spore is carried over such great distances. Possibly it is borne on the 
Chinook winds." ^ 

BANQt^B FORCB. 

The ranger force is entirely inadequate. It is "Impossible for three ranger;^ to satis- 
factorily patrol the 400 square miles of territory embraced in this park, composing, as 
it does, some of the wildest, roughest country in the United States. They can not 
even adequately protect the park from fires resulting from natural causes. Add to 
this the hundreds of campers in the wild sections of the park, many of them careless 
with their camp fires, and the situation is appalling. For police protection alone 
there should be at least seven permanent rangers throughout the year and five temporary 
rangers from May 15 to October 1 to protect from accidents the thousands of people 
using this park, by regulating the speed limit of automobiles, protection of streams, 
protection of game fish, and general field administration work. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

The general assembly of the State of Colorado recently passed an act (S. B. No. 66) 
creating and establishing the Colorado State Game Refuge, which embraces a section 
of the Colorado National Forest adjoining that part of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park lying east of the Continental Divide, thus affording much needed protection to 
game that stray beyond the National Park boundaries during the winter months, also 
game located within the game refuge the year long. This step will add greatly to the 
number of game, which the people realize Is a great asset to Colorado. State Game and 
Fish Commissioner Parvin and his representatives are cooperating with us in every 
possible way for the protection of game in this section. The Increase in game and their 
condition this season is very satisfactorv. Due to extreme dryness, game animals have 
not been as numerous in low altitudes during July and August this year as last. I>ur- 
ing the spring months, however, the increase was apparent. While on an inspection 
trip in early June I counted 127 deer, 24 mountain sheep, and 33 elk along one road. 
There Is no question but that the protection afforded by the State game refuge ad- 
joining the national park will add to the increase of game in this section. 

Elk are native to this section, but were exterminated by hunters years ago. A herd 
shipped in from the Yellowstone National Park formed the nucleus of our present 
herds, which now number five. We have no authentic data on the increase this year 
over last, though many calves have been reported by local residents. All animals seen 
have been in excellent condition. It is estimated that there are about 80 elk in the 
park. 

Mountain sheep show a remarkable increase this vear. It is disappointing that but 
few herds have been seen along the roads in low altitudes this season, due, I believe, 
to extreme dryness and the unusual number of files. Mountain sheep have been se^i 
in large bands by every party that has gone to the crater on Specimen Mountain this 
season, one party counting 225 animals, while numerous large bands have been seen by 
tourists on other high ranges. Once seen by any person among the crags and rocks 
of the wild country, the picture is well worth the effort necessary and is one never 
forgotten. One ram reported dead from old age had a horn spread of 3 feet 4 inches 
and 11 inches circumference. Persistent reports have come in of scabies among our 
mountain sheep, but we have not been able to verify these reports. 
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Deer. — ^Tbls beautifal and graceful animal is now more plentiful in the park than any 
other animal. Large herds, numbering from 10 to 100, are commonly seen during the 
winter and early spring and as late as June 15, when the herds break up and go to 
higher altitudes within the park, where they are seen daily by parties traveling over 
the trails, usually in herds of from two to six, and are occasionally seen along the 
valley roads. They are more shy than the mountain sheep, due. no doubt, to the fact 
that they have not been protected for so long a period. Judging from an occasional 
encounter with them, I feel that within a few years, with adequate protection, they 
will be seen daily in large herds along the valley roads as well as in the wilder country. 
It has not been possible to get an accurate estimate of the increase, but, judging from 
the number of fawns seen, the increase must have been large. There have been no 
reports this year of deer in anything bnt flrst-class condition. 

Beaver. — Colonies are very numerous and on the increase in the national park. Their 
workings line the streams, and can be seen in many places vrtthin 20 feet of the road, 
affording a wonderful opportunity to study these interesting animals. In several cases 
of colonies on private lands they have become so numerous that owners have found it 
necessary to secure permits from State officials to trap them to prevent destruction of 
land by flooding and destruction of aspen groves. Trapping on national park lands is 
not permitted, and very little damage is done to park lands by beaver. Since they are 
not molested on park lands, it is now possible in certain localities to see beaver working 
in daylight, also to secure pictures. 

Bear, while native to this section, are seldom seen. Three silver tips, three brown, 
and six black bears were reported in the park this season, five being seen crossing main 
roads in low altitudes. 

Predatory animals. — We have found the remains of five deer and six sheep killed by 
predatory animals this year. Reports of lions seen have been more numerous this 
year, and they are undoubtedly on the increase in this park. Fifteen coyotes and seven 
bobcats have been killed by park officers. 

J'ISH. 

Fishing conditions during the State open season were very good and afforded excellent 
sport to anglers. Through cooperation with the Colorado State hatcheries, located 
within the park boundaries, the following streams and lakes have been stocked during 
the past year : 



Name. Number. Species. 




Big Thompson '. 60, 000 Eastern Brook. 

FallRiver 80,000 Do. 

Glacier Creek 60,000 Do. 

Plans are being perfected to establish breeding ponds' along streams and lakes within 
the park, this method being necessary to get the best results from the planting of fry, 
the loss under the present method being so great that it is impossible to raise enough fish 
to supply the demands of the thousands of travelers within the National Park who enjoy 
the sport of trout fishing. Fish fries held in the open are very popular, those given 
by Howard James, of the Elkhom Lodge, being particularly famous. Several of the 
guests from the hotels pool their catches, invite from 50 to 100 friends and acquaint- 
ances, and have their picnics in the shade of pines or aspens along one of the many 
streams within the boundaries of the National Park. 

FORBST FIRES. 

The seasoQ has been especially trying from the forest-fire standpoint, due to extreme 
dryness and lack of adequate patrol force. We have, however, succeeded in preventin<: 
any serious fires in the park by being constantly on the alert and responding to fire call*? 
instantly, thus preventing them from spreading. We have extinguished 17 fires this 
season, the largest covering approximately 2 acres, with little or no loss to natural con- 
ditions. We have received tne heartiest cooperation from the Rocky Mountain Parks 
Transportation Co. and from local people, without whose assistance our loss would have 
been great. 

WINTER SPORTS. 

In addition to the annual winter sports outing of the Colorado Mountain Club, several 
other parties enjoyed snowshoeing, skiing, and tobogganing at the Fern Lake run during 
February and March. This form of outing has an ever-increasing number of enthusiasts* 
and is becoming deservedly popular. The number of participants would have been double 
this year had the accommodations been available. Those who were fortunate enough 
to see the hills in their winter covering of snow became converts who look forward to 
the next outing. 

^ ACCIDENTS. 

I regret to report two fatal accidents in the park in August of 1918. 

On August 2, 1918, Miss F. E. Frost, aged 19. of Sterling, Colo., in company with 
Mr. Homer Thomson, attempted to cross a snow bank above the Fall River Road. Miss 
Frost lost her footing and in falling pulled Mr. Thomson off his feet. Before they could 
recover, they were sliding head foremost down the bank. Approximately 500 feet from 
the start of the slide a large rock protruded above the snow. Miss Frost struck this rock, 
and continued to roll for a distance of approximately 100 feet, finally falling over a 
ledge and lodging in a snow bank at the base. In some manner, a rock weighing in the 
neighborhood of 400 pounds, fell on Miss Frost, killing her instantly. She also received 
a death-dealing wound on the head. Mr. Thomson continued to slide approximately 500 
feet, lodging in the trees at the base of the snow bank and receiving 50 slight wounds. 
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from which he recovered. The slope is at least 60 degrees, and Mr. Thomson stated 
that he did not think he had slid 50 feet before he lost consciousness. 

On August 22, 1918, Rev. E. F. Kimmelshuhe, of Monmouth, III., was driving up the 
Fall River Road. In the party were Mrs. Kimmelshuhe and two sons, aged 11 and 17, and 
Mrs. C. W. Woods, also of Monmouth, 111. At a point approximately one-half mile above 
the 18-mile post the automobile driven by Mr. Kimmelshuhe pitched over the bank, 
and landed bottom side up on the road below, about half way on the switchback, Mr. 
Kimmelshuhe being the only member of the party to escape death. The point where the 
machine left the road was not considered dangerous by experienced drivers. 

Twenty-two minor accidents occurred within the park, all due to violation of anto- 
mobile regulations, the majority of cases being collisions between saddle horses and autos, 
resulting in minor injuries to horses and riders. These accidents were unavoidable with 
the limited ranger force available. ^ 

LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK. 

George B. Dorr, Superintendent, Bar Harbor, Me. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The principal fact which stands out above all others In the history of the Lafayette 
National Park during the year just past is its birth, the Sieur de Monts National Monu- 
ment having become the Lafayette National Park by the President's signing the bill 
creating it on February 26, 1919. 

This establishes the first national park to the east of the Mississippi River and marks an 
important new departure in park policy by the Secretary of the Interior and the Director 
of the National Park Service. The bill was passed unanimously by both House and 
Senate, and the action of the administration in this new departure has been warmly 
approved upon every side. This is not only the first national park in the eastern States, 
but the first in the country actually bordering upon the sea and adding its refreshment 
and appeal to those of a forested and mountainous land. The new departure is important 
also as opening the w^ay toward the preservation under Government control of other areas, 
of exceptional interest and beauty in the eastern and central portions of the continent. 
Such areas in these long occupied and settled States need a different policy and treatment 
from the extensive western tracts of mountain, plain, and forest. Hence the work of the 
National Park Service in the Lafayette National Park is creative in an important sensCL 
dealing with new conditions and involving the solution of new problems. It is concerned j 
with the intensive development of a relatively limited but singularly interesting area in a 
peopled region where human associations replace in a measure the appeal of far-extending 
wildness made in other parks. In it, however, one great element of wildness that must 
endure forever enters in uniquely — that of contact with the ocean and the sight from 
mountainous heights of its great plain of waters stretching boundlessly away till hidden 
by the curvature of the earth. 

A great human association has been established with that ocean since the creation of 
this park began. The youth and manhood of the Nation have streamed across it in a great 
crusading movement and, with their end achieved, have returned — in lessened nunp 
bers. The wave of generous feeling that flooded the whole country during this period 
has recorded itself in the name the park was given, made doubly appropriate by the early 
ownership by France of the Acadian region within whose bounds it lies, and by its broad 
outlook on that dangerous highway which brought our aid to France, as it once had 
brought her aid to us. 

EXTENSION OF THE PARK. 

The Lafayette National Park is still in process of creation in regard to lands. Formed 
by gift to the National Government, its bounds are growing steadily through further gift. 
This involves a constant complicated study of old deeds and titles, whose defects must be 
searched out and cleared before the Government, with its high standard of requirement, 
can accept them. This has been one of the principal works undertaken during the past 
year by the park administration. Each tract of land whose ownership is offered to the 
park or sought for it means a separate — ^and often long — study in the county records. 



OLD DEEDS AND TITLES. 



i 



All deeds and titles on the island go back ultimntcly to three sourees ■ First, a gift ot,^ 
its western half by the Commonwealth of Mas.t.i,'hnaptt*i, made phortly after the foundr 
tion of the country, to John Bernard, son of ih<' lust (.oIoiiIeiI irovernor of Mtiaumehuaetr 
to whom the whole island had been originally »xinnt< rl hy tlmt r'Fairlui;^ ; w^^coml. a gift 
its eastern half to the granddaughter of Antoini' i1p In Clothe Cadillne, a soldier of Acatil 
to whom it had been granted a cetotury before by Hii* Provlnre of Qui'Ikt jind the Court 
Ji'rance; and, third, to early settlers' rights act.Tiitpil by the Gf^H<Tri5 Court of Massacln 
setts when it made these grants. Two maps pr^pnT^d ^>y order of Ihe MaHsachueetts crmi 
to show these accepted rights are still extant, thtuip^h bar(»Iy rr^sfued from deatniction : 
The Peters plan, so called, of the eastern half of the iKland,^ prepared by an fti>ceetor of the 
region's present Representative in Congress, Rniu John A. Pt^ttt^ ; find thi^ SaletQ Town 
plan of the western half, made by a bearer of thrit fitnpular namf^. These mtipfl are being 
photographed for the park to preserve their reporfl nrnl to show thp iRlitnrl as? n was at thC' 
beginning of its present occupation; and all thr stiullf*; thrit nrp holm^ made of rtr^edEs and 
titles are being placed on record, also, in bound valij>j^*'s. 

ESTABLISHMENT OP OFPICK AMI fL^MlElt FDHCE, 

The next important fact connected with the LnfjiycK'' Nadonjil I 'ark during the paatj 
year has been the establishment of its office jit^l jid ministration, the sippointTncnt nf f 
assistant superintendent of rangers, and of n »!lMrk-rit(?n<igrayhcr. ThU last fiffite. 
one of peculiar importance in the Lafayette N^iHoniH Park, rs it irvolvpfl not only t 
performance of the usual clerical duties of surb u position, but the intelligent answerlu 
in the superintendent's stead, of a constant strsNim of Icttcria and Inqvilrtes, thf ta^tf 
and friendly reception of visitors to the office In n plan' of f^ifaX ri^sort, and the g^li^ 
of a famillaritv not readily acquired with local *'onriitlons In i\ long-settled region. 
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this has been most admirably done since the beginning of last winter by Mrs. Richard 
M. Daly, of whose work in a difficult and new position the superintendent can not speak 
too highly, while her preyious experience in the Department of the Interior at Washing- 
ton has been of the utmost value to him in the systematic organization of the national- 
park office and the introduction of National Park Service methods into its work. 

One respect in which the duties of the superintendent and his assistants in the 
Lafayette x^ational Park are uniquely different from what obtains in other national 
parks, springs from the fact that the park is still in process of formation, in a territorial 
sense and needs for completion the awakened interest of its visitors in its Ideals and 
plans. This gives it a distinctly missionary place and work to do. 

WILD LIFE. 

The ranger service as organized has proved most efficient. Hunting over the park 
lands has been checked, if not entirely stopped ; the ruffed grouse, the most important 
game bird of the region, whose numbers have been decreasing to an alarming extent for 
a whole generation past, has largely increased in number during the past season in the 
park's protected area ; hundreds of ducks, migrating southward, may now be seen on its 
secluded lakes ; and tracks of deer are frequent in its wilder portions. The greatest diffi- 
culty encountered in regard to these latter comes not from men but dogs, who, hunting 
generally in couples, pursue all game from deer to hares and foxes through the woods 
without respect to boundaries or laws. ' 

Among the interesting incidents of the park's wild life history during the past year 
was the birth at a wild spot within its bounds of two American eagles, in a nest 
placed in the top of a dead rock maple^^some 50 feet above the ground. The parent 
eagles commenced nest building almost Immediately after the President signed the bill 
creating the park and were watched by one of the rangers, Mr. John Rich, as they 
circled above the chosen spot. From that time on he kept the nest under observation,, 
and the eagles, both young and old, became accustomed to human presence, and later, 
when the young birds grew to size, some remarkable photographs were secured by the 
aid of an extension ladder run up into the close neighborhood of the nest. As this bird 
is not only one of the most splendid of our American birds, but is the national emblem, 
an enlargement of one of these pictures was forwarded by the superintendent to the 
President at Washington. 

Two young beavers have been recently presented to the park, and others are to follow. 
Originally they abounded on the island, and old dams of their construction still remain. 
Admirable opportunity exists for restoring their communities under the park's protec- 
tion, and it will be interesting to bring them back and reestablish them in their native 
haunts. 

VISITORS. 

The park this season has had many visitors distinguished in the Nation's life. Among 
them was the governor of the neighboring State of New Hampshire, who also took the 
keenest interest in what he termed " New England's national park," spending a number 
of days in it with its superintendent, its ornithologist, and others. All visitors have 
gone away with warm expressions of what their stay has meant to them and of their 
desire to extend to others knowledge of the opportunities of the park for summer recrea- 
tion. In the early season a large detachment, also from the Appalachian Club, came 
down and stayed for 10 days at Seal Harbor, at the southern border of the park, visit- 
ing its points of interest and climbing its mountains with great enjoyment. 

PUBLICITY. ^ 

Extensive publicity has been given the park this year by magazines and newspapers. 
Foremost among the articles that have been written upon It stands an excellent illus- 
trated paper in the August Munsey Magazine, written by William S. Bridgeman. 
Another, notable for its good descriptions, was that of Mervin J. Curl, of the Boston 
Herald staflT, who came down and stayed for several days for the purpose of writing It. 
It appeared in the Sunday Boston Herald of August 10, 1919. A third good illustrated 
article, exhibiting the wide range of interest taken in the park, is one which appeared 
in the Haynes Pioneer, an automobile periodical published in Indiana, which reaches 
automobile owners over the whole country, east and west. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The development of the natural-history interests of the park has been proceeding rap- 
idly this year. The Secretary of the Interior has appointed, under the title of ornitholo- 
gist, Mr. Henry Lane Eno, of Princeton University, in charge of the bird life of the 
Sark ; and has similarly appointed Mr. Edward L. Rand, of Boston, secretary of the 
few England Botanical Society, its botanist. Both, serving at a nominal salarjr, take 
deep interest In their work, and each is gathering the material for a book upon his sub- 
iect. A third branch of natural-history study, that of the park's entomology, has also 
been provided for by the superintendent, who has secured, without official appointment, 
the services of Mr. Charles W. Johnson, curator of the Boston Natural History Museum 
and one of the leading entomologists of the country, for the seasonal study of the park's 
varied insect life until material shall have been gathered for a book of authority upon it. 
And the director of the United States Geological Survey has promispd his interest in 
securing, as funds become available, a thorough study of the park and island, which 
will make their age-long geologic history available to all. 

WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 

Weather observations for the Government, in continuation of a long series privately 
made by the superintendent, on record now at Washington, has been undertaken by the 
park, Mr. A. S. Dockham, of the ranger service, being placed in charge. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK. 

Construction of important mountain and woodland paths has been started this year on 
Flying Squadron Mountain, where the Secretary of the Interior has announced plans for 
a noble memorial to our fallen airmen, and at the Champlain Mountain entrance from 
Bar Harbor, itself the point of main approach to both Mount ^Desert Island and the park. 

BUILDINGS. 

A building was erected (approximately 18 by 30 feet in size} at a suitable point 
near the northern foot of Champlain Mountain for the storage of explosiye to be used 
on road and trail construction. 

PUBCHASD OF AUTOMOBILE. 

Under authoritv given by itd last year's appropriation, an automobile for the park 
service was purchased, and has proved of the greatest value In Its work and has 
rendered constant service without mishap. 

PEACE TREE PLANTING. 

In the early summer an Interesting ceremony took place at the Sieur de Monts Spring 



West and California. These were presented by Dr. Robert Abbe, of New York ; Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, and the superintendent of the park laid 
the first spadefuls of earth to plant them, and children folloi^ed them to represent the 
future. 

GIFT OF A LETTER FROM GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

The most recent among an interesting series of gifts made to the park this summer (the 
others being chiefly lands) is an autograph letter written by General Lafayette on the 
occasion of his return to this country in 1825. This letter, purchased for the park, will 
be framed and placed on view where all may see it in the national-park oflice. It reads 
as follows: 

General Marquis de IiAfatette, 

Albany, June ISth, 1825. 
Richard Forest, Esquire, Department of State, Washington City : 

Mr. Clay had informed me that such letters as had a chance to meet me at Louisville 
were sent there, that the posterior packets were detained at Washington. He therefore in- 
vited me to ask their being sent from the state oflice to any place where they could meet ns. 
You know, my dear sir, that those packets of letters, whatever be their volume, have been 
hitherto forwarded by the stage, nor do I understand in what other way I could get them. 
The letters I have received from family and friends allude to an anterior correspondence 
the most of which render part of them unintelligible and unanswerable. I must therefore 
claim your kindness to have those packets sent to me as soon and as safely as possible 
from Washington and also from Louisville as you know in whose hands they have been 
deposited. I am this morning setting out for Boston where anything you please to send 
will find me until the twentieth of this month. I shall hence visit the states of Maine. 
New Hampshire and Vermont so as to be returned to Albany on the twenty-ninth. On 
the thirtieth evening I expect to go down the North River to New York, paying some 
visits on my way, but so as to reach the city two days before the Fourth of July. I beg 
your pardon for the trouble I give you, but you know better than myself at which of those 
places the letters from Washington and afterward those from Louisville can best get to 
my hands, and I am sure you will friendly sympathize in my eagerness to obtain them. 
I need not observe that letters directed to my son or to Mr. Le Balleur ought to be also 
returned. As to the trunks or other packages of those kind which cannot be forwarded 
by mail, I will claim your kindness to have them conveyed to New York and directed to 
Mr. Whlttlock, Jr., at that place. While I ought to apologize I will only thank you for 
the trouble which you have encouraged me to give you. and of which I confess, I stand in 
great need, having no other way to return the series of my correspondence, from the other 
side of the Atlantic. With the highest regard, I have the honor to be, yours 

Lafayette. 

P. S. — Upon consideration of the diiBculties attending other conveyances than the 
stage, I beg you, my dear sir. to keep at Washington the trunks and other objects too 
bulky to go by that commodity. I expect to be at the seat of Government about the 
middle of July. 

recommendations. 

Bridle paths. — ^The superintendent, after long study of the park's opportunities and 
landscape character, would strongly urge the development, as a leading feature, of a 
connected system of bridle paths linking the whole park together. For this the oppor- 
tunity is singularly great, owing to the extraordinary scenic variety of the park within 
easy riding compass and the wonderful ocean or inland'water views exhibited from every 
eminence and mountain shoulder. Such bridle paths can go where automobile roads 
could not be constructed, they can be built and kept in repair at a mere fraction of the 
cost of motor roads, and riding makes possible the detailed observation of interesting 
wayside features which would pass unnoticed, or scarcely noticed, in the swift speed of 
motors. 

Forestry. — Forestry work on an extended scale is urgently needed in the woodland por- 
tions of the park. The native forest, famous in Longfellow's description in " Evangeline," 
is of great beauty, density, and swiftness of reproduction. If of second growth, as now 
it mainly is, it quickly chokes itself, when left uncleared, by the dead limbs its density 
creates and the young trees that have sprung up and died within it. Then if a fire 
starts in time of dryness and is fanned by some strong wind it will sweep whole tracts, 
destroying even the seeds of future growth and the important, long-accumulated for^ 
humus. Once cleared, however, such woodlands, like the primeval forest, largely keep 
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themselves open, and become sources of great delight and recreational value. One further 
reason exists for giving special care to these woods of the Lafayette National Park — they 
form the only exhibit in the national-park system of the Appalachian forest, with its 
mingled evergreen and deciduous trees and Its magnificent autumnal coloring. 

Maps. — One of the most pressing needs of the park is that of a good survey and map. 
The old Government survey of Mount Desert Island was made long since and hastily, 
with numerous inaccuracies. Every visitor to the park desires and needs a map for 
guidance, and the survey necessary for It co^ild be combined with the geological study of 
the island already referred to, which Is In itself important and would be a feature of 
great educative interest. 

Ranger camps. — Ranger camps at various points in the park are greatly wanted. They 
would make possible far more efficient protection to the park's wild life, and would be 
of great usefulness also in regard to visitors. In the winter time they are necessary 
for the rangers* shelter. 

Trails. — The park has an asset of unique value in the old mountain trails trodden for 
generations by climbers and marked by calms of stone. There are fully 150 miles 
of these within the parkland area. They are rough and simple, but they are necessary 
until better — where desirable— can be prepared, and they sorely need repair and clearer 
marking. 

Well-built foot paths for safe and easy passage to striking points of view or estab- 
lishing main connections in the park are greatly needed, too, and every year should see 
their lengths extended. To these the splendid nature of the granite rocks as they rise 
above the woodland areas and the beauty of the woodlands lend themselves so well that 
nothing like them, in the few portions yet constructed, exists elsewhere in eastern North 
America, and but rarely anywhere. 

Resort to the park. — It is impossible to render accurate statistics of the park resort, 
as is done in some of the western parks that furnish within themselves the only oppor- 
tunity for residence to their visitors or are entered only at a single point. The Lafayette 
National Park lies in a peopled region on an island that the sea sweeps broadly round, 
and is devoted — a coastal fishing industry apart — wholly to the entertainment of summer 
visitors and 'to the market gardening and dairying necessary to their food supply. Half 
a dozen resort villages, sprung from early fishing villages. He about it on the shore, while 
otljer resort villages within motoring and boating reach, extending from Winter Harbor 
upon Frenchman's Bay to Blue Hill, Castine, and Islesborough, lie around it on the 
mainland or on other islands. The park lies at the scenically culminating point of the 
whole region and Is widely visited, oy land and water, from every part of it. Under 
such circumstances no accurate, statistical account of visitors Is possible, but they are 
very numerous the summer through. The railroad and boat estimates run high into the 
thousands, and more come by motor now than train. At one time in the season 1,200 
automobiles were recorded at Bar Harbor, and there were hundreds more besides upon 
the island elsewhere. Placed where the park is, and with the beauty and climate tinat 
it has to oflfer, the resort of the future to It will be determined only by the development 
of its resources. 

CASA ORANDB NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Frank Pinklby, Custodian, Blackwater, Ariz. 

The Casa Grande Ruin Reservation consists of 480 acres of land lying in the south 
central part of Arizona at an altitude of 1,422 feet, and is a typical spot of desert 
scenery, being level ground on the floor of the Gila Valley, covered with a growth of 
mesquite, cresote bush, and salt bush. 

The reservation was set aside by Executive order dated June 22, 1892, under the act 
approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 961). The boundaries of the reservation were changed, 
without changing the area, by presidential proclamation of December 10, 1909. On 
August 3, 1918, by presidential proclamation the reservation was made a National Moun- 
ment under authority of an act of Congress approved June 8, 1906 (34 Stat., 225), and 
placed under the Jurisdiction of the National Park Service which was created by the act 
of Congress approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat., 535). 

The name " Casa Grande " or " Great House " was first applied to the large central 
building by Father Kino, who was, so far as we have records to show, the first European 
person to visit It. While visiting Bac, a settlement of mixed Papago and Sobiapuri In- 
dians on the Santa Cruz River about 12 miles south of the present city of Tucson, in 
1692, Father Kino had heard, probably from local Pima Indians who lived near it and 
who had walked the 90 miles down to Bac to see the white man who wore the black 
robe, of the remains of a large four-story house standing in the desert neai? the Gila 
River. On that trip he was unable to come further north, but. carried the descriptions 
given him in his mind, and on the next trip north from Dolores he followed the Santa 
Cruz on from Bac past the Tucson and Tortilllta Mountains, where, leaving the Santa 
Ouz, he rounded the Picacho Range and struck straight across the desert twenty-odd 
miles, coming to the Ca^ Grande. 

On his next trip north, in 1697, he was accompanied by Lieut. Juan Mateo Mange, who 
kept a diary of the trip, in which we obtain the first written description of the ruins. 

At this time the Cfasa Grande stood a burned-out, dismantled group of walls, and 
so far as the local Pima legends gathered at that and later times give evidence they 
show that the building had been in the same condition for two centuries before Kino's trip. 

One is led to believe that it was an old building when It was abandoned, for while 
four centuries of erosion has scarcely touched the plastering on the interior the exterior 
plaster, which was originally as smooth and as hard as the interior plaster now is, has 
been entirely disintegrated excepting at one place on the east wall of the building. Bits 
of evidence like this would point to the age of the Casa Grande as being at least 600 
to 800 years. This, however, is by no means the age of the village, for the evidence points 
to the conclusion that the Casa Grande is only the last of an indefinite number of 

Eueblos which have been built in the vicinity. These pueblos were not all contemporary, 
ut some appear to have been abandoned and forgotten long before others were built. 
A theoretical scheme of the development of the civilization which flourished and passed 
in the Gila and Salt River Valleys would call for the migration of the people to the flat 
valley floor from a mountainous country. Their flrst settlements would naturally have 
been located near the river, and the first land to be farmed would be a narrow strip 
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along the bank of the river, where the water could be led out by the smallest and 
shortest ditches. 

We may suppose that at this time the people were living each family in a separate 
house and the nouse was a simple brush structure covered inside and out with a mud 
plaster. The land next the river being pretty well taken up as their population increased 
and more land being needed, they would take out a new canal 'higher up the river and 
lead it up on higher ground, thus covering the needed new acreage with water. Thia 
was done at least twice and possibly a third time before the village at the Casa Grande 
Ruins was founded. We must remember in this reclamation of new acreage that these 
ancient inhabitants did not have, as the present inhabitants have had, the eastern 
States feeding the extra population in to them as fast as it could be absorbed. They 
waited until their natural Increase of population demanded more ground, so that the 
time elapsed between the building of the various high-line ditches must have been very 
much longer in their day than it has been with us. The labor involved, too, in taking out 
a new ditch must have given them pause. Think of the labor expended in loosening the 
dirt, putting it In baskets, and carrying it away to construct a canal 5 or 6 miles long, 
which woula carry water 12 or 14 feet wide and 3 or 4 feet deep. 

These large canals must have evolved, naturally, from the small, single-family ditches. 
Ten or twelve families would find it easier to Join hands and build one large ditch than 
try to build and maintain many small ditches. 

The ditch experience would lead to a similar evolution In house building. The tend- 
ency in the intensely hot summers in this low country would be to thicken the walls 
of the house by plastering on more mud, thus keeping out the sun's heat. To hold the 
heavier mud walls upright would take a heavier brush construction. This action and 
reaction increased first one element and then the other until from being a brush wall 
with a mud plaster it became a mud wall built over upright wooden core rods. The 
first type had brush core rods about an inch in diameter standing side bv side with 
about an inch of mud plastered on the inside and outside. The final type had vertical 
juniper core rods 3 or 4 inches in diameter spaced about a foot apart In the center of 
an 8 to 12 inch wall. This type of wall is shown to visitors in Compound B, which 
was abandoned about the time Compound A, of which the Casa Grande is one building, 
was built. The use of this juniper wood for core rods entailed a trip of 60 or 80 miles 
up into the mountains, for the wood could never have grown near the ruins on the 
1,400-foot level in the 33d degree of latitude. As this type of wall must have de- 
veloped slowly they needed the reinforcing poles onlv In small lots, and comparatively 
small gangs could furnish them as needed by walking up the Gila River watershed 
to the higher levels, cutting the timbers with their stone axes, and fioating them down 
the stream. 

The average visitor, when he walks around and examines the 105 rooms which we 
now have open In the Casa Grande group and is told that this group is only one of 18 
villages in the Gila Valley and that there are 24 more villages in the Salt River Valley, 
is inclined to balk at this explanation of procuring timbers to be used for rafters and 
reinforcing rods, but there is nothing so startling about it when one considers that 
the labor was distributed over many generations and over many individuals in each 
generation, so that no particular person need bring down much timber, nor would any 
great amount of the whole be required in any one year. 

After developing the reinforced type of wall to a tlilckness of about 10 inches, it 
must have occurred to some one that the mud wall was thick enough to stand alone 
and bear the weight of the roof. They experimented with this and soon developed the 
solid type of wall in which they added a little more mud, which was cheap and easy 
to obtain, and did away with the juniper reinforcing poles, which were expensive in 
both time and labor. 

In this manner this ancient civilization worked from the reinforced to the solid 
type of construction for economically sound reasons and for the same reasons, because 
by adding a few steel rods in our concrete walls we can save time and labor our civiliza- 
tion has reversed these steps of wall evolution. , ^ „, , 

From the communal experience gained in uniting the work of several families In mak- 
ing one ditch. It might be supposed the leaders would reason that It might be desirable 
to build a single house large enough to house several families. It would take a much 
smaller cubic footage of material to build eight or ten rooms in one house than to 
build the same number of detached rooms. There would also be the advantage of the 
clustered rooms being easier to defend In case of attack, and the chance that all men 
would be absent at one time would be small, so they would be better prepared for sur- 
prise attack by an enemy force. . , ^^ ^ , ^ w* ^ « 

That these people were divided into clans there can be scarcely any doubt, and in 
this clustering of houses families of the same clan would no doubt unite to form a 
house cluster. Clan House No. 1 of the Casa Grange group is pointed out to visitors 
as such a possible house cluster. , .^ ^ ^ , , 

Study of this house reveals some evidence that it was first an eleven-room plan 
built in a U shape inclosing three sides of a plaza, the plaza being defended on its 
fourth side by a wall connecting the extremities of the U. Thsee more rooms seem to 
have been added at a later date, and still later a defensive wall has been built around 

After reaching this clan-house period, the next logical step was for some leader with a 
wider vision than the rest to propose that by uniting several clan houses in one group 
thev could save labor In one defensive wall around the group as aganst a separate wall 
for each house. Defense would also be easier, and social advantages of working and 
playing together would be greater. , * .^ ^ «. u ^ ^^^^^a ««•♦ 

This last unit is called a compound, and of these compounds we have opened part 
or all of A. B. C. and D, and have located others in the Cftsa Grande group of ruins. 

These steps of evolution In wall and house, as might be supposed, were develop^ 
together, acting and reacting on each other. The ideal evolution would be to start 
with the brush wall, develop the reinforced wall, abandon the brush wall, develop the 
solid wall, abandon the reinforced wall, develop the solid wall into multiple stories and 
then Into the clan house, develop the clan house Into the compound, and abandon the 

^^^n ffctifal evolution they probably never entirely abandoned any type after it was 
developed. The light, temporary brush house, with or without mud plaster, was in use 
from the earliest settlement up to the abandonment and final movement from the valley. 
Upon no other theory can certain detached trash mounds be accounted for. 
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The reinforced type of wall fell into disuse certainly, but that one was occasionally 
built is proved bv the walls of a house found in the last year in the south plaza of 
Compound A, probably one of the most recent plazas in the whole Casa Grande group. 

. Compounds developed before the reinforced wall was abandoned because Compound 
B has more than 30 rooms of the reinforced type and only three of the solid type of 
walls. 

The second, third, and fourth stories awaited the coming of the solid wall. Com- 
pound B consisted entirely of one-story houses. They did, however, get the efCect of a 
two-story house here. Wanting to get up above the desert level they built retaining 
walls about 9 feet high and filled them with earth, forming terraces, in one case 60 by 
90 feet square and the other about half as large. On these terraces they placed a 
number of houses having the reinforced type of wall. 

The multistory house was made possible when the solid wall was developed and must 
have appeared soon after that time. Nearly half of the rooms of Compound A now 
opened were two stories high, five were three stories, and one, the center room of the 
main building, was four stories. Three and four storied buildings were expensive to 
build, for in both cases the lower story has been wasted by being filled with earth at 
the time of erection. 

The only explanation for this filling of stories which seems at all reasonable is that 
the builders were afraid the load of the high walls would cause crushing strains at the 
base and so filled the story to absorb these strains. They were willing to go to all this 
extra labor to get. first, the three and then the four-story building to use as a watch 
tower. From its top they could see for 10 or 15 miles in all directions over the valley. 

Four different plaza levels occur in Compound B. In laying a new plaza level, all 
buildings were torn down, new dirt was brought in to build the plaza up to the new 
level, and a new plan was used in erecting the new houses. This was an immense 
amount of labor, and the best theory yet assigned for this change of plan is based upon 
the changes of population of the clans. Members of each clan would be housed together 
in adjoining rooms, making what we may call a house cluster. In the course of time 
some clans would grow larger in numbers and others would grow smaller. It migUl 
occur that one clan would finally fill their cluster house to overflowing and could not 
build extensions for lack of room, while another clan might be diminishing in numbers 
and have vacant rooms. When conditions reached a crisis the buildings in the com- 
pound would be torn down and remodeled to suit the changed conditions. 

Such doors as are in evidence are comparatively small. This was a defensive measure, 
as the attacking enemy could not rush the room, but must come in one man at a time, and, , 
owing to the fact that all his weapons needed free arm action, each man was helpless 
and defenseless as he came through the low door. He was open to the blows of the man 
on the inside and was unable to return them until he could get inside and stand erect. 

Light entered through the doorway, and no windows have yet been discovered, unless 
the openings in each face of the Casa Grande in the third story were not used by ladders 
for entrance, but were used solely as windows to light the rooms on that floor. 

During the last year no large amount of exploration work could be undertaken. Some 
test pits were dug and a few experimental trenches were run. 

By far the most important work has been that done in the elliptical mounds. 

MSiny of the ancient villages of the Gila and Salt River Valleys have a single mound 
different from the others in outward appearance and, as the work of the last year has 
shown, different also in its construction. The type, as its name indicates, is nearly 
elliptical in shape and the center is depressed to about the elevation of the surrounding 
desert, while the banks of the mound rise from 3 to 7 feet above that level. 

The elliptical mound at the Casa Grande group is about 125 feet from north to south 
and 80 feet from east to west at the highest points on the tops of the bank. This mound 
has heretofore been called a reservoir or a well. Our work during the past year has de- 
veloped the theory that it was an open-air gathering place of the people. It has a floor, 
not quite elliptical but very nearly so, measuring 81 feet 8 inches on the longer axis and 
43 feet 3 inches on the shorter axis. This floor pitches from its edges toward the center, 
dropping about 15 inches, and at the center of the floor we found a hard green stone 
about 10 by 14 inches had been embedded in the floor. A side wall pitched upward from 
the edges of this floor, forming an angle of varying degree, being steep at the sides and 
sloping at the ends of the floor, where it was probably used as a pathway to come and 
go from the top of the mound to the floor. The longer axis of the mound lies roughly 
north, 2 degrees east. The center of the floor is about 3 feet below the general desert 
level, and originally the top of the sloping walls must have been 9 or 10 feet above the 
desert level 

This mound would have made an ideal open-air stadium, and I am inclined to think 
that it was used as a gathering place for the people. ^ ^ ^^ „ 

Ceremonial rooms have been found inside the compound walls, but they were so small 
as to preclude any Idea of their use as gathering places of the people. They must have 
been used by the leaders and ceremonial persons when they were acting as intermediaries 
between the people and the gods. But the elliptical mound could have been used by 
several hundred persons at one time, and I think it was so used at least twice each year — 
once at the planting time, when they would be praying to the gods for plenty of water 
and a good crop year, and once at the harvest time, when they would be thanking the 
gods for the crops which they had raised. ^ ^ ^ , j.^ 

Aside from test pits and trenches, some clearing-up work has been done during the 
year. Brush which had grown up within many of the rooms and compounds since the 
excavations of 1906, 1907, and 1908 was cut out and burned. Parking grounds for auto- 
mobiles and picnic grounds have been cleared, and some drainage corrections for rooms 
and plazas have been made. ^^^^ , ,. ^ ,^^ , ». ^ « 

During the year the old well, which was dug In 1902 and curbed with lumber, caved in 
and a new one was dug and curbed with cement. A screen porch and bathroom were 
added to the custodian's residence, and a number of minor repairs were made on the 

^During the year ending June 30, 1920, a substantial fence should be erected around the 
reservation, a contour survey should be made, and a general parking scheme planned out. 
A library dealing with the archaeology, ethnology, and history of the Southwest has 
been started, and this will be built up as much as possible during the next year, so that 
Interested visitors may have a chance to make their trip here to the ruins something 
more than a casual picnic party. 
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The number of visitors during the year was 3,795, coming in 1,762 automobiles. Nearly 
every State in the Union was represented. Automobile traffic has grown, as was to be 
expected with the improvement of road conditions throughout the Southwest. 

EL MORRO NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

EvoN Z. VOGT, Custodian, Ramah, N. Mex. 

Tourist travel has been greatly hampered this year by the unusually heavy rains all 
through this State. The roads, which are never what they should be, owing to the 
sparse population and the meager income from taxes, were this year almost completely 
wiped out in places. Bridges were carried away, and for days tourists were stranded 
on account of mud or missing bridges. 

El Morro was not visisted by as many people as last year on that account, but never- 
theless a good many parties braved the roads and took their ctiances on hardships in a 
frontier and unsettled country. No one has ever visited the monument who Ims said 
that he was not repaid for his trouble. The beauty of the surrounding region aside from 
the historical Interest of the old Spanish inscriptions, delights everyone, and many come 
back to bring friends. 

During the past year F. W. Hodge, formerly director of the Institute of Ethnology, in 
Washington, and now conducting excavations at Hawaiku, near Zuni, N. Mex., for the 
Museum of the American Indian, visited the monumet with his party. Mr. Hodge Is one 
of the authorities on the monument, having made plaster imprints of the principal In- 
scriptions many years ago. While at the monument he made the remark that the 
Inscriptions, dating as they do as far back as 1606, made this place one of the most 
valuable historical places In America. Were the monument in Massachusetts, be said, It 
would be " protected with a gold fence with diamond tips, and there would be thousands 
of people to see it every day." 

Steps are now being taken to provide better protection for the old signatures and 
messages of the past. It Is probable that an Iron grating will be placed over each In- 
scription, 80 that unthinking persons will be unable to inscribe their names alongside 
of the inscriptions of historical Interest. During the past year several vandals put 
their names so close to one of the 3,600 inscriptions that it was decided that steps 
must be taken to prevent any approach to marrine the old words. 

The camp house built for the convenience of visitors was used by a number of parties 
during the year. 

In the near future another attempt will be made to put the water from the spring on 
the south side of the ro6k In a more accessible form for the use of the public. 

Owing to the heavy rains and the fence built around the 240 acres embracing the 
monument, the wild flowers and wild grass has made the entire pasture a real oasis of 
rampant green growth. The custodian has poisoned the prairie dogs which have been 
destroying some of the grass. 

Roads have now been repaired, and the monument may be reached either by the road 
from Grant, N. Mex., or Gallup, N. Mex. 

PETRIFIED FOREST NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

William Nelson, Custodian, Adamana, Ariz. 

The Petrified Forest, set aside as a national monument in 1906 and reduced to Its 
present size in 1911, is located in Apache and Navajo Counties of Arizona and comprises 
about 25,000 acres of ground more or less covered or studded with fossilized wood, some 
of which has assumed the most brilliant colors, while some, instead of coloring, exhibits a 
remarkably well-preserved grain. 

These trees belong to a now-extinct specie of cone-bearing trees (Araucarioxylon ari- 
sonicum knowltoni)^ were carried by water to their present resting place, and embedded in 
sedimentary layers that solidified to stratified marls and cross bedded conglomerate sand- 
stone. In this bed, under superimposed layers of more or less solid sandstone, marls, and 
slate, these in turn covered by an inland sea, the decaying organic matter of the logs 
was slowly replaced by minute particles of silica deposited out of a presumably alkaline 
solution, the admixture of certain minerals causing tiie resulting " stone tree " to assume 
colors beyond description. 

The subsequent upheavals and erosion have brought about the exposure of these logs, 
which now to a great extent are reduced to sections and fragments. Pew logs remain 
actually in place (a notable example is the Natural Bridge, a petrified log spanning a 
canyon 45 feet wide) : the majority have been undermined by erosion, broken into sections 
generally 3 to 5 feet long, some of which In turn through surface expansion and contrac- 
tion have been reduced to fragments that pave the ground with a profusion of agate, 
chalcedony, jasper, and carnelian. 

During the winter rains and snows rendered the already poor roads impassable to 
anything but a light horse-drawn vehicle. Mr. Frank Pinkley, custodian of Casa Grande 
National Monument, visited the foest to inspect the roads, and upon his recommendation 
an allotment of $1,000 was granted. Of this, $955.32 has been expended in building and 
repairing approximately 5 miles of road within the monument. The road has been 
relocated generally, the object in view being to keep on high ground, so as to avoid 
washings, as well as to lead the road in close proximity to the principal points of interest. 
The once narrow, crooked, and steep cut leading from the First Forest to the surrounding 
mesa has been nicely gaded and supplied with culverts. On the whole, a comfortable 
auto road has been established, which will need only small attention to keep It In 
condition. 

A further allotment is needed to reestablish the road connecting the Second and Third 
Forests, after which the road system will be complete. 

The Petrified Forests may be seen by visitors almost any day in the year, exceptions 
due to high water in the Rio Puerco rendeiing this stream impassable. 

Tourists traveling by rail will find at Adamana auto stages making daily trips to the 
most attractive and interesting points In the forests ; a hotel furnishes accommodations. 

Auto tourists traveling on the Albuquerque — via Gallup — to coast highway can make 
a 9-mile side trip to Adamana to the First and Second Forests : while the ones traversing 
the Albuquerque-Springerville-St. Johns-Holbrook to coast highway will pass through a 
corner of the Third Forest between St. Johns and Holbrook. 
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After the " missing link " (the road between the Second and Third Forests) has been 
supplied, the traveler will be offered a tour of the oldest forest in the world, and the 
odd and wonderful sights therein will make it a never-to-be-forgotten trip. 

MUIR WOODS NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Andbbw Lind, Custodian, Sausalito, Calif. 

During the past season the Muir Woods National Monument has been improved by 
the graveling of the automobile road that traverses it. This road is now in very good 
condition and has been used extensively by automobiles during the past season. 

Five thousand and forty feet of water pipe were laid and 10 hydrants installed in 
order to afford better facilities for the visitors to the park in obtaining water for 
drinking purposes. 

All trails have been cleared of brush and otherwise repaired and all fallen trees and 
branches have been cleared away. 

The wild animals in the park include deer, coons, grey squirrels, foxes, and coyotes. 
During the summer months there are a number of blue Jays in the park and also many 
wild canaries. 

During the past season approximately 42,200 visitors entered the Muir Woods National 
Monument ; 15,600 came by train, l,oOO by private automobile, and 25,000 made the 
visit on foot. 

TUMACACORl NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Frank Pinklby, Custodian, Blackwater, Ariz. 

The Tumacacori National Monument was created by proclamation dated Septem|)er 15, 
1908 (35 Stat., 2205), to protect the ruins of the Tumacacori Mission. The monument 
contains an area of 10 acres. The ruins of this mission are well worth preserving, as 
they are of more than local or State interest in that they represent one of the units of 
the first line of settlements pushed into the United States west of the Rio Grande. 

They should not be studied separately, b.ut as a member of a chain of missions con- 
sisting of San Gabriel de Guevavi, San Cayetano de Calabasas, St. Gertrude de Tubac, 
San Jose de Tumacacori, and San Xavier del Bac. 

I consider the walls now standing at the site of the. Guevavi Mission as the oldest 
mission walls now standing in Arizona. Thev date from about 1730, aD,d are possibly 
a few years older than that. The other mission walls have either been built or rebuilt 
at a later period. 

The name Guevavi is froih the Papago language and means large well. Tumacacori 
means place of many small fields. Bac is a species of grass which grows in low marshy 
ground. These places probably bore these names long before the missions were founded. 
They are located along the Santa Cruz River, which for generations before the arrival 
of Europeans must have been used as a thoroughfare for all north and south travel 
from the Gila River into the northern part of Mexico. 

The mission at Guevavi is in ruins and can not be restored. Parts of the church 
wall are still standing, and the walls of the outer buildings can still be traced on the 
ground. It is to be hoped that the State, county, or near-by town can be roused to the 
point of spending a few hundred dollars in underpinning and protecting the present 
standing walls, but it would be useless to try to restore it to its original state. 

The mission at San Xavier, about 12 miles south of Tucson, is in an excellent state of 
preservation, is under the charge of and is now being used by the Catholic Church. 

The Tumacacori Mission, in earlier times called San Cayetano de Tumacacori and in 
later times San Jose de Tumacacori, is located 49 miles south of Tucson and a little more 
than 18 miles north of Nogales, in southern Arizona. 

The site of the mission was first visited by Padre Kino in 1691. 

Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, S. J., the pioneer missionary In this county, was bom 
about 1646. He came to Mexico from the Old World in 1681 and stopped in Mexico 
City until 1686. He then went north and established his first mission, that of Nuestra 
Senora Dolores, on March 13, 1687. From this headquarters, between 1687 and the 
time of his death In 1711, he made many trips into the valley of the Santa Cruz River. 

Leaving Dolores in 1691, Father Juan Maria Salvatierra and Father Kino traveled by 
way of Santa Maria Magdalena Pueblo and a land called El Tupe, to the mission of San 
Pedro y San Pablo de Tubatama on the Altar River. Thence they went to Saric and 
Tucubabla in the same vicinity. Here they were met by a delegation of Sobalpurls, from 
the region about the present Tumacacori Mission. The Indians asked the fathers to 
visit them, and, according to Ortega, they did so, going by way of Guevavi to Tumacacori, 
thence back to Santa Maria de Suamca, and thence to Cocospera. 

There is, as yet, no evidence that missions were founded at either Guevavi or Tuma- 
cacori on this first visit, but Father Kino passed this way again In 1692, 1694, 1696, 1697. 
and 1699. and it is reasonable to suppose he talked and preached to the Indians, preparing 
the way for the resident priests who came later. 

Engelhardt says that onlv two or three Jesuits are known to have worked in the field 
near the Arizona border before 1730. In 1731 a small reinforcement of Jesuits came in, 
two of whom were sent to the north and effected what may be regarded as the first Spanish 
settlement in Arizona. Father Felipe Segesser took charge oi San Xavier and Father 
Juan Baptlsta Grasshoffer of San Miguel de Guevavi, which from this time may be 
regarded as regular missions, the other rancherlas, among which was Tumacacori, becom- 
ing vlsltas, or missionary stations. 

At this time, or soon after, a building must have been erected at Tumacacori, although 
we have no notice of it until we learn that it was attacked by Apaches in 1769 and was 
almost in ruins in 1772. It was repaired by 1784, and Bancroft says it had become a 
mission Instead of a vlsita by 1784 or earlier. This first building, which was reroofed in 
1791, may have been destroyed In one of the Indian raids subsequent to 1800. 

The present church was under construction in 1822, but work was being held up by a 
delay over the payment for some cattle which were being sold to raise funds, and a study 
of the walls will convince one that the building was never entirely completed. Fray 
Narcisso Gutierrez was the minister from 1814 to 1820 ; Juan B. Estelric, 1821 and 1822 ; 
and Ramon Liberos from 1822 to 1824. 
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Father Liberos made an entry in the burial record of the mission to the ^ect that on 
December 13, 1822, he had removed the bodies of Father Carrillo and Father Gutierrez 
from the old church to the new and buried them on the gospel side of the altar. From 
this evidence it is reasonable to assume that the present church was under construction 
at the death of Father Gutierrez in 1820 and was not yet in use, but by the latter part 
of 1822 services were being held in it and, the old church being abandoned, the bodies 
were removed to the new. On the evidence as it stands, we cannot assume the present 
mission walls at Tumacacori to date earlier than 1800. 

Tumacacori Mission must have been abandoned soon after 1824. Prof. Thomas Davies, 
superintendent of the Aztec Syndicate Mines, wrote that when he first passed down the 
Santa Cruz Valley in 1849 the church roof was nearly intact and much of the interior 
was in a good state of preservation. There were many fruit trees, pomegranates, peaches, 
etc., bearing proftisely, and the walls that once inclosed the orchard and garden could 
still be tracea by the eye. 

In the last report, dated 1860, made to the mining organization of which he was general 
agent. Prof. W. Wrightson thus describes the Tumacacori Mission : 

"The church is an adol)e building plastered with cement and coped with burnt brick. 
The front is of the Moorish style, and had on the southeast corner a tower, the top of 
which was burnt brick. The roof of the church was flat and was covered with cement 
and tiles. The timbers have now fallen and decayed. The chancel was surmounted with 
a dome, which is still in good preservation. Adjacent to the church, in the form of a 
hollow square, were the residences of the priests, containing spacious and airy rooms, 
with every evidence of comfort and reflnemeet, while surrounding these in the interior 
was an arched colonnade forming a shady walk around the whole inclosure. To the east 
of this square of sumptuous residences was an oblong building, where the metallurgical 
operations were carried on. Here are still the remains of furnaces and quahtities of 
slag, attesting the purposes for which this was formerly used; and further still to the 
east was the garden, inclosing about 5 acres and surrounded by a cahone wall. The 
acequia passed through this, and here are the remains of a bathing place and washing vat. 
There are also fruit trees and vines still growing ; while in the rear of the church is the 
campus santi. a burial ground surrounded by a strong adobe wall, well covered with 
cement and forming even now the best inclosure in Arizona. To the south of the mission 
building and fronting the church was laid out a large square or plaza, which was sur- 
rounded by peon houses, thus forming a respectable village.** 

In describing the Tumacacori Mission and surrounding mounds and traces of build- 
ings we will divide them into the church building, which will include the baptistry and 
sacristy ; the cwnetery and mortuary chamber ; the outer buildings and inclosures ; and 
miscellaneous structures. 

THE CHUBCH BUILDING. 

The church building is built for the greater part of sun-dried adobe bricks laid In mnd 
mortar. The walls average about 6 feet thick at the base and are stepped back so they 
are about 2 J to 3 feet thick at the top. In places where great weight was to be carried, 
as in the tower, the walls are nearly 10 feet thick. Where exposure to the weather "wsls 
liable to occur, burned-adobe bricks were substituted for the sun-dried bricks. Burned 
bricks were used in capping walls and in constructing the bell tower. 

The church building lies northerly and southerly, with a width in front, Including the 
tower, of about 52 feet, and a length, on the west side, of about 104 feet. It has three 
essential divisions — the church room proper, the sacristry. which Is attached to the 
church on the east side at the north end, and the tower, which is attached to the east 
side at the south end. The tower was apparently considered as a separate unit in de- 
signing the facade, as the decoration of the front of the church was not carried across 
its base. 

Approaching from the south the visitor will notice that the fagade is in bad condi- 
tion. As it was originally designated the facade had a two-story eflTect, the upper story 
being surmounted by a semicircular pediment. The first story was marked by four 
columns placed in pairs, the arched entrance being between the pairs. Well up between 
the columns niches were placed for the reception of statues. These columns were at- 
tached to the wall for their full height and bore on their capitals an attached lintel run- 
ning across the face of the church. Mounted on this lintel four other attached colnmns 
were placed, forming the second-story effect. Two of these were on either side of the 
choir-loft window, and between each pair of these columns was another niche for the re- 
ception of a statue. These upper columns supported another attached lintel. The facade 
at present is broken off just above this lintel, but when completed the wall ended ui a 
semicircular pediment, and rising into this pediment from the ends of the upper lintel 
ran a cornice having a gable effect. The two slopes of this cornice did not meet, but 
left an open space on the wall about 4 feet wide, and standing in this space and resting 
on the upper lintel was a statue, probably of the patron saint, St. Joseph. The facade of 
the San Xavier church has the figure of St. Xavier at its top. 

The whole facade was surrounded near its edge by a heavy molding projecting about 
6 inches from the face of the wall. At the top of the pediment was a half sphere, and 
mounted on it was a cross. Aside from decoration by columns, lintels, molding, and 
statues, the facade was further decorated by painting, traces of which still exist in 
protected spots where the erosion has been least. 

The arched entrance was in bad condition, the sides and the greater part of the arch 
having fallen. This has been restored during the past >year and is now the original size 
and is bearing its part of the weight of the wall above. The entrance was 6 feet wide 
and 9 feet, 6 inches high. This opening was originally closed by swinging doors about 
10 feet high and 4 feet wide set just behind the arch. The doors were pivoted at the 
top in a wooden lintel sunk in the wall behind the top of the arch, and at the bottom 
excavation disclosed socket stones at each side, which probably carried wooden or metal 
sockets upon which the bottom pivots of the doors rested. These doors have been 
restored, using the same heavy construction and same heavy design as the original. 

The church room was about 17 feet wide and 89 feet 6 inches long in its inside meas- 
urements. It has three well-marked sections — the vestibule, the nave, and the sanctuary. 

Upon passing through the entrance the visitor is in the vestibule or soace under the 
choir loft. The loft was supported on its east, south, and west sides by the walls of the 
church, and its front, or north side, was carried on an arch. The choir loft and arch 
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were broken down and covered the 
floor with their debris to a depth of 
between 3 and 4 fe«. This has 
been removed in the repair and res- 
toration work of the last year. A 
doorway, or arched tunnel, leads 
from this vestibule through . the 
east wall, at iihis point nearly 10 
feet thick, into the baptistry in 
the base of the tower. 

The nearness of the choir loft 
over one's head, it being about 10 
feet high, would have emphasized 
the height of the church in the 
nave and sanctuary and made the 
walls there seem higher than they 
- really were. 

The fonts for the holy water 
occur at the San Xavier Mission 
on the vestibule side of the piers 
which carry the choir loft, but 
here at the Tumacacori Mission 
they are placed slightly forward of 
the piers on the nave side. 

It will readily be seen from an ' 
examination of the interior plan of 
the church that it could not have 
been the intention of the designers 
to seat a congregation in this build- 
ing. The idea seems rather to have 
been to overawe and impress the 

Srimitive mind, and this could be 
one with better effect without the 
use of seats. 

Excavations made during the last 
year have cleared up the floor plan 
of the church and discovered siz 
altars in the nave. 

The view forward as one entered 
the nave must have been rather im- 
pressive. The wall of the nave 
was divided by two piers tentrally 
placed. These piers were treated 
as altars, and the elevation of one 
of them as it was originally de- 
signed is shown in the accompany- 
ing plans and elevations. The base, 
resting on the brick floor of the 
church, is 8 inches high, 4 feet 
10 inches long, and projects from 
the wall 2 feet 11 inches. The pier, 
which is 8 feet 5 inches wide and 
extends from the wall about 16 
inches, rises from this base. From 
the top of the base to the neck 
mold, where the piers end at pres^ 
ent, is just 22 feet, or, with the 
8-inch base, it is 22^ feet 8 inches 
from the brick floor of the church 
to the neck mold, which began the 
decoration of the cornice. I have 
yet to determine the height of the 
cornice, but it must have been 
nearly 2 feet, which would have 
made the nave approximately 25 
feet high from the noor to the roof 
beams. For some time I thought 
these piers had carried an arch and 
the nave had been covered with a 
barrel-vaulted roof supported by 
this arch. Excavation, however, 
did not disclose enough bricks for 
this type of roof, and it is now 
decided to have been a flat roof 
supported on wooden beams. 

The pier at its base contained a 
niche for a statue. This niche had 
a recessed base> 1 foot 6 inches high 
set back about 2i inches from the 
base of the pier. The niche prooNBr, 
from this base to its top, was 4 feet 
9 inches high. Above the niche, at 
a distance of 1 foot 5 inches, a me- 
dallion was attached to the face of 
the pier. This medallion was oval 
or elliptical tn shape and measured 
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1 foot 5 inches on its longer or vertical axis. I think there may have been 14 of these 
medallions attached to the walls of the nave and vestibule. If this should prove to be 
the number, I should then think they were the stations of the cross used in the Catiiollc 
rituaL They are all broken away now, and so far only a few fragments of them have 
been recovered, not enough to show any painting or sculpture. 

At a distance of 2 feet above the top of this medallion a corbel began which was 2 
feet 4 inches high to its top and formed the base of a niche which was 5 feet 3 inches 
hl^. From the top of this niche it was 3 feet 4 inches to the neck molding. 

Each wall of the nave was divided by one of these piers into two nearly equal sections. 
Nearly at the center line of each of the four sections thus formed, and just under the 
neck molding, was a window about 6 feet 6 inches high and 4 feet 6 inches wide. These 
four windows, with the choir-loft window over the entrance, admitted all the light the 
nave received during the day. 

Under each of these four windows was a large altar, of which an elevation Is given 
showing it as it was originally designed. Like the smaller altars of the piers, the base 
rose above the floor of the church 8 inches. This base was 6 feet 11 inches long and 
extended from the wall of the church 4 feet 10 inches. On this base rested the body 
of the altar, which was 5 feet 10 inches long, 2 feet high, and extended from the waU 
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Fig. 5. — ^Elevations of altar and pier, Tumacacori Mission, Tumacacori National 

Monument. 



2 feet 2 Inches. This body was surmounted by a cornice of burned brick made in a 
special mold, which was about 14 inches high. Here, at a distance of 3 feet 10 Inclies 
above the floor of the church, was the top of the altar proper. Above this altar was a 
niche for a statue. This niche measures 2 feet inches wide by 5 feet high and had 
a corbel attached to the wall at its bottom. Around this niche ran two decorative de- 
signs. The inner was in the form of attached columns, one on each sid^ of the niche, 
bearing on their capitals an attached lintel. The outer decoration was a molding bear- 
ing a gable effect at its top, which reached to the opening of the window. This mold- 
ing boro at each of its upper comers an extension somewhat in the form of a knob. 

The idea of putting the windows Just above each of these four large altars was not 
only to complete the symmetry of the wall sections, but also to have the light from the 
opposite window strike strongest on the statue in the niche and bring it out of the semi- 
darkness of the nave. 

Dividing the nave from the sanctuary, we have a beautiful arch, still in good condi- 
tion, wblch supports the front of the dome over the sanctuary. This dome and the 
cupola which surmounts it are in excellent condition. Two rows of bricks have been 
left projecting from the dome forming steps up to the cupola. They were probably hi- 
tended to be used when repairs were necessary to this part of the ediflce. 
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The floor of the sanctuary was raised about 8 feet above the floor of the nave, and 
being an earlii fill, the material was held hv a circular wall springing from the piers 
which carried the sanctuary arch, the circle projecting about 2 feet at its greatest 
distance from a chord connecting the corners of the piers on that side nearest the naye. 
A series of steps, centrally located, led up from the floor of the nave to the floor of 
the sanctuary. 

The whole back wall of the sanctuary was filled with the high altar and its subsidiary 
decorations and statues. The lighting here was by side windows placed higher in the 
walls than the windows of the nave, the sanctuary walls being several feet higher than 
the walls of the nave. 

The pulpit was placed on the east side of the nave iust in front of the pier which 
carried the sanctuary arch. It was entered from the sacristy by a series of steps lead- 
ing up through the wall. 

High up on the walls of the sanctuary the marks are still visible where twelve 
painnngs have b^en glued to the walls. These were probably portraits of the twelve 
apostles. The dome over the sanctuary was decorated with painted conventional de- 
signs, and the four corbels springing from the corners and, supporting the dome, bore 
symbolic paintings. 

An arched doorway leads through the east wall of the sanctuary into the sacristy. 
TbiB was a fairly large room, about 17 <by 20 feet inside. In addition to the door enter- 
ing from the sanctuary, it had a window In the north wall, which looked into the ceme- 
tery, a door through the east wall, and the passage above mentioned in the west wall. 
by which the priest entered the pulpit. This room is covered by a barrel-vaulted roof 
supported midway by an arcdi which springs from the east and west walls. Poor de- 
signing is shown here in that both ends of this supporting arch spring from the walls 
directly over arched doorways. The walls of the sacristy seem not to have been 
decorated, and bo evidence has so far been found of the location of the cupboards and 
closets where tte robes and altar articles were stored. 

The tower was designed to be three stories high. The first story was the baptistry, 
tlie second was probably a robing room for the use of the choir, and the third was tke 
bell tower. Stairways were built in the walls. 

The bi4»tlstry was a rather small room lighted only by the window on the south. It 
was roofed by a perfect little domed ceiling, nicely plastered but showing no decoration. 
In the east wall was a recess, probably closed by doors and used as a storage place for 
the robes and articles of baptism. 

At the east end of the north wall was a low doorway, where one entered the stairway. 
The stairs rose a few steps to the north and turned upon a landing to the west in the 
north wall. They turned again in the northwest corner of the tower and reached a land- 
ing on the second floor near the center of the west side. Here a door opened westward 
into the choir I6tt and one opened eastward into the supposed robing room. This room 



was nearly the size of the baptistry on the first floor. No lighting was provided in the 
walls of this story except a V-shaped slit placed in the east wall and arranged with the 
apex of the V pointing outward. Local tales have it that this slit overlooks the mine 
across the river in the mountains where the fathers acquired their fabulous riches. 

After passing the two doors on the landing the stairs rose again, turning in the south- 
west comer of the tower end. in the middle of the south side, and came up to a landing 
on the third floor at the south arch of the bell tower. 

The bell tower is constructed of burned brick used for an outer shell, backed or filled 
with a mixture of adobe or large bowlders. The bell arches are about 5 feet wide, 5 feet 
thick, and 10 feet high. The four faces of the tower were similar. Centrally located in 
each face was the great bell arch with its beam of mesquite wood near the top, from 
which the bell was hung. The face of this arch at the top projected several inches in the 
form of a molding made of specially cast bricks. Framing the arch at a distance of a foot 
or more ran another molding made of a different type of specially cast brick. At the 
outer angles of the tower another molding was carried up within an inch or two of the 
comer. Centrally located between the frame of the arch and the molding at the corner 
in the outer face of each pier of the bell tower was a niche for a statue. These niches 
bad brick corbels built in at their base, and their tops are beautifully worked out in a 
shell design with a fine grade of plaster, the only finishing plaster oq the whole bell 
tower. There were eight of these niches in the bell tower and four in the facade, making 
It a possibility that there was one for each of the statues of the 12 apostles. 

Undoubtedly the intention was to complete the bell tower with a cornice surmounted 
by a dome with a cross over all. Corbels for a dome show within the tower. 

The outside of the building was plastered with an excellent grade of lime plaster which 
was burned in the vicinity. This plaster was laid on in two coats, and on the sides and 
back of the building the last coat was decorated with spots of broken slag and brick 
crushed to about the size of grains ot corn. About half a handful of this material was 
embedded in the unhardened plaster at regular intervals, and the black and red coloring 
makes an interesting decoration on the white lime of the wall. 

Drainage from the roof was handled by means of 14 down-spouts molded against the 
walls. These w^e not tubes, but were simply shallow valleys molded of lime against the 
wall and projecting an inch or two more at the bottom than at the top. This slight 
angle caused the water to follow the valley in its downward course instead of dropping 
clear or overrunning and w«»tting the wall. This same type of down spout watf used at 
the San Xavier Mission, and one is surprised that, after being so successful on these 
buildings, the method has not come into general use among the architects and builders 
of the present day. 

CBMBTEBY AND MORTUARY CHAMBER. 

The cemetery lies just back of the church and is about 176 feet long and 61 feet wide. 
It I was surrounded on the west, north, and part of the east sides by a wall about 2 feet 
thick and R feet high. Part of the east and the greater part of the south sides were taken 
up bv buildings, the latter being the rear of the church. 

Tlie cemotery wall is in a fair state of preservation except a stretch of about 60 feet on 
the west side and 30 on the east side, which had fallen and had to be rebuilt in the repair 
work of thp last year. The wall was built of unburned adobe bricks, covered inside and 
outside with two coats of lime plaster. The outside was decorated with the fragments of 
slag and brick in the manner above described. The wall was capped with a row of 
unburned brick, which were intended to withstand the erosion. The inside of the waU 
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had large niches at regular intervals, which no doubt held the stations of the cross. There 
are a number of graves in the cemetery, but only one seems to be of any great age. The 
local population considers the ground especially sacred and has made numerous burials 
there in the last few generations. 

The main feature of the cemetery is the mortuary chamber. This building measures 
about 16 feet In diameter inside the walls, was circular, and had a door opening to the west. 
The roof is entirely gone. The plastering on the inside is in fair condition, but the outside 
is badly eroded. The outside piaster of this wall was decorated by embedding small frag- 
ments of briclc in it while it was still soft. It is possible this building was built first, and 
after experimenting and making a success of the red brick fragments here they went 
further in the later walls, adding the slag and putting the decoration on in lines. 

Entrance from outside the cemetery was gained to the mortuary chamber by means of 
a gate in the west wall of the cemetery. Assuming the existence of this gate, we made 
careful excavations for it in the debris directly in front of the mortuary chamber and 
found the! threshold and base of the moldings of the brick frame. The cemetery wall has 
been restored, the gateway has been rebuilt, and gates have been hung to close 'the 
opening. 

OUTLYING BUILDINGS. 

There were numerous outer buildings aroundfthe Tumacacori Mission; but, the walls 
being thinner and probably not so well plastered as the church building, they have 
suffered more from erosion and are now for the greater part down in the mounds. 

A two-story dormitory building lies Just east of the cemetery, the west wall of the 
house acting for its length as the east wall of the cemetery. There is quite -^n angle 
between the axes of the two structures, and the explanation probably is that the dormitory 
was built first, and when the cemetery was laid out behind it its wall was used for a 
closing wall for the cemeterv regardless of its being slightly out of line. The dormitory 
walls still stand nearly the full two stories, but the upper floor and roof are gone. There 
were two large rooms on the ground floor, and a rather pretentious flight of steps led up 
from a large door in the middle of the east wall to the floor above. 

Running east from the north end of the dormitory was a row of rooms now down in a 
mound. Another row of rooms ran east from the southeast comer of the church tower, 
roughly paralleling this row to the east from the dormitory, and I think these were the 
north and south sides of a quadrangle, of which the church formed the west, and a wall, 
with a gateway leading down into the orchard and garden, formed the east sides. This 
quadrangle forms the '^residences of the priests, containing spacious and airy rooms, with 
every evidence of comfort and refinement," mentioned by Mr. Wrightson, though some 
doubt may reasonably be felt about the evidences of comfort and refinement which would 
be visible in rooms raided and destroyed by Apache Indians and then exposed to 30 odd 
years' of erosion before he saw them. The oblong room on the east side of this quadrangle 
mentioned by Mr. Wrightson as the building where metallurgical operations were carried 
on has not yet been identified. The mound of debris does not Indicate more than a wall 
on the east side of this quadrangle, although excavation might develop rooms. 

The plaza mentioned as being to the south of the church is well marked on its western 
side by a mound of debris joining the church at its southwest corner and running south- 
ward. The south and east sides of this plaza are not so well marked, but may have been 
houses of more temporary character, which would not leave so much evidence. 

West of the church are a number of small heaps of debris, probably the ruins of one- 
room houses erected by the neophytes, forming a clustered village like that which still 
exists around the San Xavier Mission. 

OUTLTINO STRUCTUEB8. 

A pit used for burning lime has been found about 100 yards north of the church. It 
was a cylindrical pit some 7 or 8 feet in diameter and about 8 feet deep lined with 
adobe bricks, which have been burned quite hard in the process of burning the lime. 
Excavations made on this site disclosed charcoal at the base of the pit, with partially 
burned limestone above and quite a lot of rejected material lying about the pit. 

Anothet large pit occurs inside the cemetery wall toward the north end of the burial 
plot. It is possible that this is another lime kiln used before the site of the cemetery 
was chosen and abandoned when it was decided to inclose this ground with the cemetery 
wall, or it might have been used as a bell pit in which to cast the bells for the mission. 

A low mound, thickly covered with mesquite brush, was found about 200 yards south 
of the present church, and the size, amount of material, presence of burned brick, etc.. 
caused us to think for a time it was the site of the older church, but excavation proved 
It to be the kiln where the bricks were burned for the present church. 

All efforts to locate the older church in the vicinity of the present building have so far 
proved unavailing. These negative results are not to be taken as evidence that the site 
of the old church will not be found, however, for the ground in the vicinity has not 
been entirely covered ^et. 

The walls surrounding the orchard, garden, and field can still be readily traced; 
stretches of them still stand, and their location is shown in the gaps by the line of 
bowlders which formed their foundation. 

NATIONAL PARK SEBV1CB ACTIVITIES AT THE TUMACACOBI NATIONAL MONUMENT FOB THl 

PAST TEAR. 

On December 9, 1918, the Tumacacori National Monument was formally placed under 
my direct supervision. Acting under instructions dated September 10, supplemented by 
instructions of December 8, I made my first trip of inspection to the Tumacacori Mission 
between December 12 and December 14, 1918. I reported under date of December 17, 
giving the details of the trip and need of repairs, asking for an allotment of $400 for 
immediate work. 

Acting under instructions contained in a telegram from the director while at the 
Grand Canyon and also under instructions in a letter of December 27, I met Mr. 
Herbert W. Gleason and Mr. Charles Punchard, jr., landscape engineer of the National 
Park Service, in Phoenix, January 6, 1919, and accompanied them to the Casa Grande and 
Tumacacori National Monuments on a trip of Inspection. I reported concerning this trip 
under date of January 11 both as to the general trip and as to a conference had at the 
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mission with the secretary of the chamber of commerce of Nogales, and Mr. A. S. Noon, 
a contractor, in regard to the worlc to be done. 

On February 20 the director wired me that $400 was allotted for immediate repairs, 
and. after some unavoidable delay, work was started on March 14, with Mr. A. S. Noon 
as foreman. Work was continued from the 14th to the 22d, inclusive, and from the 27tli 
to the 30th, inclusive. 

The total expense of these first operations was $400.45. 

On March 12 I asked for authority to visit the mission and was granted it by wire on 
the 13th. I was out on this trip from March 17 to March 20, inclusive. It was while 
on this trip that I talked with the people of Tucson and Nogales, and a plan was 
worked out for further repairs by which our Service was to allot an additional $200 and 
the chambers of commerce of Tucson and Nogales would each allot $^00, the $600 to be 
spent under my direction. 

I visited the monument again from April 23 to April 26, inclusive, and checked up the 



work which was going on under the above fund. 
A meeting of the Arizona Archseological ' 



„ - „ - 'and Historical Society was held In the form 

of aiL>«uting at the mission May 3 and 4, and I went down to be present at the meeting 
on behalf of the Service. I was on this trip from May 2 to May o, inclusive. About 40 
members of the society attended the meeting. 

The next visit was from June 25 to June 28, inclusive. This was to check up the 
year's work and close up some financial matters before the year expired. I reported 
anddr date of July 6 on this visit. 

In addition to the above-mentioned funds, Prof. Byron S. Cummings expended $54 of 
the State of Arizona funds under his authority as professor of archaeology in the Uni- 
versity of the State of Arizona. . 

The total expenditures at Tumacacorl Mission during the year have been $1,051.98. 
The administrative expense of the year's work has been confined entirely to my expense 
-vouchers, no salary or other expense being charged against the Tumacacorl National 
Monument. The estimated distance I have traveled- in these operations is 1,890 miles, 
and the cost of the various trips was about 11 cents per mile. The total administra- 
tive expense was $205.26. 

BBPAIBS ACCOMPLISHED. 

Those repairs which were absolutely needed to prevent destruction of the mission 
building have been made during the past year. We were limited in general in our fight 
against the elenfents to those points of repair where a very little more material break- 
ing away would cause tons of sound wall material to fall. For this reason we put 
several wagonloads of cement under the southwest corner of the bell tower, where the 
whole southwest pier was threatening to fall. We also put , several wagonloads of 
cement and stones In the east wall of the sacristy, where there was practically no sup- 
port for the whole east side of the barrel-vaulted brick roof. Along this line we also 
underpinned 30 or 40 feet of the west wall of the cemetery, which was in great danger 
of falling, and underpinned the whole east side of the church, where the adobe wall 
had badly ground-sapped. > 

Another class of protection was against vandals. Under this class may be placed 
the reconstruction of 80 or 90 feet of cemetery wall about 8 feet high and 2 feet 
thick, the restoration of cemetery gates and some of the doors and windows of the 
church building. 

Other work was a matter of development, such as the removal of debris from the fioor 
of the church and exposing the original plan, thus discovering the altars of the nave, 
which were not known to exist prior to our work. 

The work has progressed well and the money has been well expended. 

NEEDS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1920. 

The crying need for the present fiscal year is a roof for the nave of the church. 
This is estimated to cost about $1,200 or $1,300 and must be put on at the earliest 
possible moment. Two or three hundred dollars could also be used with excellent 
results in restoring more of the doors and doorways, windows and frames, the stairway 
in the tower, etc. 

I should recommend an allotment of $1,500 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

NEEDS FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921. 

♦ 

Assuming that we spend $1,500 during the presept fiscal year, our needs will not be 
so pressing during the year ending June 30, 1921. We could use $800 to $1,000 to 
advantage that year, doing outside repair work, restoring plaster, cleaning up debris, and 
jading up the grounds. 

A well should be provided during that year, as the present water supply Is too or three 
hundred yards away on private property, and sooner or laffer we will have to provide our 
own supply. It need not be expensive, and I would not estimate it to cost over $50. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

This report would not be complete without an expression of the appreciation for the 
aid given the National Park Service by persons and organizations during the past year 
in connection with our work at the Tumacacorl National Monument. 

Mr. Bracey Curtis, president, and Mr. J. B. Bristol and Mr. Gil Rankin, secretaries of 
the chamber of commerce of Nogales, Ariz., were willing and anxious to help us afr any 
time. Judge W. A. O'Connor, as chairman of the Nogales committee, assisted by Hon. 
Frank J. Duffy and Dr. A. L. Gustetter, had charge of raising the fund contributed by 
the chamber of commerce. 

In Tucson Mr. F. W. Taylor, president, and Mr. Malcom Frazicr, secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, handled the matter of the appropriation made by their organization. 
Mr. Taylor has also shown a very keen personal interest in our work and has been very 
helpful in many ways. 

Mr. H. O. Jaastad, a prominent architect, has given freely of his time and has been 
consulted on many points dealing with the architecture of the mission. 
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Prof. Byron S. Cummings, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the University 
of Arizona, has made several trips to the mission and has been consulted in connection 
with all our work there. 

The Right Rev. Bishop CranJon. of Tucson, and Rev. Father Nicholas Perschl, who 
has charge of the San Xavier Mission, have helped us greatly with their wide knowledge 
of church and mission architecture and history. 

Many others in both Tucson and Nogales have been kind and helpful, and both towns 
have responded with a community interest which is most welcome to our Service. 

Last, but not least, we should thank the press, for without the aid of the Tucson and 
Nogales papers, which have given publicity to our work, we could not have gone so far 
In the short time which has elapsed since we began active onerations. 

ZION NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Walteb Ruksch, Custodian, Springdale, Utah. 

Steady progress Is the keynote in the monument. With the closing of the World War 
travel has Increased fully 800 per cent, the number of visitors up to and including * 
October 12, 1919, being 1,814. Because of conditions brought about by the influenza 
epidemic, travel was practically suspended during the winter just past. Railroad 
travel Is now being encouraged, the Railroad Administration playing a large part by 
extensive advertising and the issuance of illustrative booklets on aU members of the 
national park and monument system. 

Lund, Utah, is the nearest railroad station, which is 100 miles distant from the 
Wylie Camp. This distance is covered in eight hours by the National Park Trans- 
portation & Camping Co.'s auto stages. 

The road through the monument has been maintained and repaired during the past 
/ear at a cost of. $700, making it a pleasure to travel over it, and comparing very 
favorably with the best of earth roads. The State has assured us that the road leading 
to the monument will be placed in good condition, making it possible to travel at any 
time of the year. This is another step toward making the Zion National Monument an 
all-the-year-round resort Already the steep grade, known as the Laverkin Hill, has 
bean eliminated with a good grade at a cost of $10,000, and work has commenced on 
the inuch-needed bridges leading to the monument This, of course, Is going ter make 
the roads much more accessible. 

The trail to the eastern rim has, during the season just passed, been reconstructed 
at a cost of $700. This trail adds greatly to the visitors* stay in the manument be- 
cause an ascent to the rim assures the viator a wonderful view of the canyon with its 
massive walls and side canyons and their brilliant coloring, frequent comparison being 
made with Yosemite National Park as to these walls. 

Another interesting and delightful trip is the one-day horseback ride from the Wylle 
Camp to the ancient cliff-dweller ruin up the south fork of the Virgin River, six rooms 
making up the group. 

The Wylie Camps have enjoyed a very successful season and with the proper road 
conditions the next season promises to tax the camps to their utmost 

The climate of this locality in summer is rather warm, but the evenings and morn- 
ings are delightful. The quiet, restful atmosphere is making this a haven for people 
that are aflUcted with nervous troubles or those seeking recuperation. 

The exclusion of stock from the floor of the valley has caused the restoration of 
thousands of small trees along the river banks, the underbrush and foliage throughout 
the entire canyon, also the wild flowers, which thrived especially during the months of 
May and June, adding consideraibly to the valley's beauty. Ferns and mosses are also 
In evidence. 

Since the exclusion of the use of firearms from the reservation, the wild game is on 
the increase, particularly the deer, which are frequently seen on both the eastern and 
western rims. On the western rim blue grouse are found in abundance. The rodent 
animals within the valley are becoming very numerous and are taking the liberty of 
visiting camps while the parties are away. 

CAPULIN MOUNTAIN NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Mrs. W. H. Jack, Custodian, Folsom, N. Mex. 

Not as many tourists as usual, although itore than 1,500, visited Capulin National 
Monument this year, but there is more local interest. The people of Dedman are quite 
enthusiastic over good roads to Capulin and are ambitious to have a road built to the 
top of the mountain, but I do not know that any definite steps have been taken further 
than to create intereiBt by some newspaper articles printed in local papers ; but that is a 
be^nning. 

The Ocean-to-Oceau Highway passes through Dedman, about 3 miles from Capulin, but 
has not been in good repair this year. 

The Gulf-to-Colorado' Highway passes through both Des Moines and Folsom, and the 
nearest point on this road to Capulin is about 2 miles. There is another road between 
Dedman and Folsom that passes just at the foot of the mountain. All these roads can 
be used by automobiles* so if the roads are kept in good condition Capulin is acces- 
sible from all directions. 

If a good trail could be built to the top, it would be more attractive to tourists, as 
the mountain is steep and rough. 

REPORT OP THE LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. 

Chas. p. Punchabd, jr.. Landscape Engineer. 

OBNBRAL STATBMBNT. 

Although I was not ofllcially connected with the National Park Service until August 
1, 1918, my studies began on July 19, 1918, the time I arrived in Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyo., and therefore cover practically the entire fiscal year. 
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During the year seven national parks and four national monuments have been visited 
for purposes of personal study and advice to the superintendents upon matters of 
importance. One prospective project in Arizona wag also visited, and a report was 
submitted covering the results of this investigation. 

The past year has been a profitable one in many ways to some of the parks in the 
nature and scope of the landscape improvements made. Still, considerable time has 
been devoted to the study of problems the execution of which has not as yet beeii 
undertaken. It is hoped that the coming year will show greater results in the direction 
of actual accomplishment along this particular line, while at the same time new problems 
will arise which will have to be solved and worked into the whole scheme in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

The landscape development of our parks is not an instantaneous work, but one which 
takes time to complete, depending naturally on the magnitude of the problems. The 
secret of a successful development will lie in the fact that an organized plan for it has 
been studied out and is being followed as conditions demand ; and in the end, although 
it may be necessary to change some of the details from time to time in order to accom- 
modate changing conditions, we will have a result which will be harmonious, attrac- 
tive, well organized, and at the same time practicable and serviceable, while we shall 
have preserved the spirit of our parks and the object for which they were created. 

In this work it is not the object to plant flower beds until we have laid our founda- 
tions. It is a work of control in order that what constructions it is necessary for us 
to make may be made in such a manner that we will disturb natural conditions an 
little as possible. 

The nature of the work in the national parks has made it of more than the usual 
interest, on account of the many and varied problems encountered, the magnitude of the 
operations, and the materials with which to work, together with the widely differing 
local conditions with which it was necessary to become acquainted and adapt ideas and 
principles to in a comparatively short time, and the past year has been a most enjoyable, 
interesting, and profitable one. 

There are conditions in some of our parks which have aroused the criticism of indi- 
viduals and societies and which we regret. Still, inasmuch as these are inheritances, 
so to speak, so far as the Service is concerned, they must be accepted and worked upon 
from year to year as funds and time permit without sacrificing tne maintenance of the 
necessities and the development of new projects which are being rapidly demanded by 
the popularity of our parks and reservations. Continued and intimate study of these 
^Unfortunate conditions develops the unjustness of much of this criticism and, on the 
other hand, the Justification of some of it. However, these undesirable conditions are 
lessons by which we shall profit, and we will try to avoid them in the development of 
our newer or less intensively developed reservations. 

Our greatest need is the cooperation of the public with constructive criticism. If th^ 
man or society who observes a condition which, to his mind, is not in harmony with the 
environment will call attention to the condition a^d at the same time make a suggestion 
of a remedy, it will be much easier for the Service to solve many of the problems than 
to have attention drawn to that condition in a seemingly destructive manner. I dare 
say there is not one unhappy condition in the sections of the reservations which I have 
visited and studied carefully which I have not noticed personally or had called to my 
attention. In many cases a remedv has not been suggested for the simple reason that 
it will take time to find a satisfactory and economical one. 

My investigations have been conducted with the assistance of the superintendents 
through consultations, sketches, working drawings, and detailed instructions on the 
ground. 

The work of the year has involved studies of problems for which the Service is directly 
responsible, and also matters pertaining to the regulation of the areas occupied by the 
several concessioners in tlie parks, with a view to preserving the natural conditions and 
health of those areas and at the same time making them accessible and comfortable 
for the tourist and camper. 

In some parks it was possible to give considerable time to the study of the problems, 
as, for instance, in Yellowstone National Park, Wyo., two and one-half months were 
devoted to intensive study, and in Yosemite National Park, Calif., seven months were 
4]evoted to the problems encountered there. During this time, however, drawings were 
made for execution in other parks, and manv letters were received from superintend- 
ents of other parks requesting advice on specific problems. 

Following my visits to the several reservations I submitted reports covering the gen- 
eral situation and existing conditions, outlining in a general way the needs for future 
development, and In specific cases detailed reports were made of some of the larger and 
more extensive studies. These were intended to supplement my general reports. Where 
photographs and drawings would explain more clearly the thought in the development 
of these areas or the solution of specific problems, kodak pictures of the existing con- 
ditions were submitted, and sketch plans were made showing the nature of the proposed 
improvements. 

Another very desirable Improvement, and one which would greatly increase the popu- 
larity of the parks, particularly now that motor travel has become so popular, is better 
roads to our parks. A great deal has been done in some States in this direction, and in 
others much should be done, particularly on the main arteries. 

With automobile travel increasing steadily each year and with a growing public inter- 
est in good roads, it is obvious that when the major portion of the main arteries is com- 
pleted the travel to the national parks will increase to proportions as yet unheard of, 
and our accommodations, which at present seem ample and commodious, will be taxed 
to the limit of their capacity. Then we shall be confronted with the problem of increas- 
ing these accommodations proportionately and at the same time maintaining the natural 
beauty of the parks. 

In connection with my Journeys from one reservation to another, coming in contact as 
I did with persons directly interested in the development of the national parks, I was 
very much pleased to hear the expressions of satisfaction over the work accomplished 
by the Service in its organization of the national-park work and the interest shown in 
the ideals of the Park Service for the further development of the parks. Everywhere a 
keen interest was taken in the beautiflcation of those areas devoted to a more or less 
commercial nature, and to the preservation of those areas which were purely scenic or 
of other interest for which they were set aside. 
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YOSBMITB NATIONAL PARE. 

On account of the fact that I made Yosemltte National Park my winter headquarters, 
a greater opportunity was offered for intensive study, not only in the valley itself but in 
the regions back in the mountains to the north, east* and south. Numerous trail trips 
were made possible by the late winter, and these afforded me an excellent opportunity 
to study the natural conditions in the more remote parts of the park. On these trips 
data were gathered which were used later in the study of the conditions on the valley 
floor with the idea of restoring this area to its former appearance. I shall mention this 
later under another heading. 

Amon^ the numerous problems which were investigated duripg the winter months, 
the following are some of the more important ones : 

Lake Eleanor. — The unfortunate condition Df the standing trees in the newer portion 
of the lake formed by the construction of the Lake Eleanor Dam. a unit In the San 
Francisco power and water development, was Investigated during the early part of my 
visit, and the removal of these trees was urgently recommended. 

It seems unnecessary to go into detail and explain carefully why live trees standing In 
30 feet of water are unattractive, and also to mention the fact that within a short time 
these trees will die and a condition will result similar to that at Jackson Lake in the 
Jackson Hole country, south of Yellowstone, with all the desolation and untidiness of 
the appearance of that body of water. The danger of their polluting the water in this 
section of the lake was also Investigated and the resultant effect upon the fish which 
might live in these waters. 

The beauties of an open body of water are far superior to the appearance of Lake 
Eleanor at the time of my first visit, and later in the season when a second trip was 
made. The immediate correction of these conditions is most urgently recommended. 

Mirror Lake., — Mirror Lake at the eastern end of Yosemite Valley was studied carefully 
and a survey was made to determine in a more or less definite manner the cost of remov- 
ing the sediment and tree growth which have choked up this sheet of water. 

This lake seems to be such a well-known and well-patronized object of Interest In 
the valley it would hardly be 'consistent to allow the present condition to continue until 
the lake had become entirely filled with sediment. It seems that some steps should be 
taken for the correction of this condition, even though' it cover a period of two or 
three years. The drive to the lake is attractive, the setting is interesting and beautiful, 
and it is the only body of still water on the valley floor. With the completion of the 
new road to Mirror Lake its popularity will increase to such an extent that unless some- 
thing is done the result will oe very disappointing. 

Two recommendations for overcoming this situation were made. 

Yosemite FalU Camp. — During the winter two or three conferences were held re- 
garding the reconstruction and future development of the Yosemite Falls Camp, and 
the general plan as presented by the concessioners was approved, with a few minor 
alterations. 

The location and development of this type of settlement on the floor of the valley 
is of great importance, and too great care can not be taken to obtain the most pleasing 
result, not only from the floor of the valley but from the rim of the valley also. The 
popularity of the trails out of the valley is such that unattractive structures badly 
placed and badly related will immediately become offensive from this viewpoint. There- 
fore, in the study of this camp the appearance of the group was considered from 
the Yosemite Falls Trail particularly, and it is believed that a very satisfactory com- 
position has been the result. 

El Portal entrance. — With the completion of the El Portal Road within the park 
and its connection with the lateral from Mariposa, the main entrance to the park at 
Bl Portal will acquire dignity and importance which it has never before enjoyed. A 
dignifled, refined, attractive entrance gateway and lodge should be erected. Sketches 
for this improvement have already been made and, awaiting the approval of the Service, 
will serve as a basis upon which to work in the development of the working drawings 
for the completion of the structure. 

Cemetery. — Sketches for the improvement of the small cemetery in the valley were 
made, and It is hoped that within the coming year some money can be spent toward the 
improvement of this area. The nature of the improvements Is very simple, and pra^ 
tically amounts to clearing and grading the area. 

Power plant. — The grounds in the vicinity of the new power house were measured and 
sketches for their Improvement were prepared. The work as outlined is of a very 
simple and practical nature and should give the new building a setting which will en- 
hance its value as a structure within the park. Vines were planted about the base of 
the building by Superintendent Lewis, and when these establish themselves and begin to^ 
cover the walls they will soften and break up the barren surfaces, which at the present 
time are uninteresting. , _ 

Thinning on the floor of the valley. — A detailed and extensive investigation was made 
of the existing conditions on the floor of the valley where the tree growth has en- 
croached upon the meadows. Some research work was also done in this connection to 
ascertain, it possible, the appearance of the floor of the valley prior to the time when 
it was established as a State park and later taken over by the Federal Government. 
This research disclosed the fact that when the valley was occupied by the Indians there 
was practically no forest growth other than large trees on the valley floor, and the pres- 
ent growth has come only since its occupation by white men. In this connection moun- 
tain meadows in the park were studied with the idea of obtaining types upon which to 
base recommendations for future work. , , , * .^ ^. 

Generally it was concluded that the present growth was greatly in need of attention 
and that thinning on the floor of the valley should be undertaken for two reasons — first, 
to preserve the health of the larger trees and as a protection against serious fires, and, 
second, that thinning and clearing of the meadows would tend to open ilp and develop 
very Interesting open spaces and vistas on the valley fioor. It is not the intention to 
do this work in a drastic manner and reclaim the fioor of the valley entirely and thus 
reproduce the conditions which existed at the time of the Indians, but to confine the 
work to such lines as will make the woodlands safer from the standpoint of fires and 
also produce a pleasing landscape effect. ,^ ^ ,r , *ix* *».« # 

Roads. — One of the greatest needs of Yosemite Valley is an outlet from the floor of 
the valley to the east. It is possible to construct a road for this purpose up the canyon 
of the Merced River, passing below Vernal Falls and on through Little Yosemite to 
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Merced Lake. At some future time a connection should be -made from this point to the 
Tioga Road at Tenaya Lake. This would give the automobile tourist an opportunity to 
make a complete circuit, avoiding the necessity of climbing the steep Big OsJc Flat road 
grades to the Tioga road and then retracing to Tenaya Lake. 

Aside from the practical administrative advantages, such a road would open up a 
country to the tourist which at the present time is never visited or seen unless the trip 
is made on horseback over the trails. 

The road to Glacier Point could be greatly improved and made one of more scenic 
beauty if it were reconstructed nearer the rim of the valley, leaving the Wawona Road 
at a point near Fort Monroe and traversing the country from there to the point. 

At the earliest opportunity the Service should abandon the section of road through the 
meadow to the west of the post ofRce and relocate it in its old location nearer the south 
wall. The benefit derived from this change from a landscape point of view would 
greatly enhance the appearance of the valley floor, and it would cause no inconvenience 
to traffic. 

Employees' residences. — ^A location near the old Lost Arrow Camp was selected as a 
site for the erection of future employees' residences. Four buildings have already been 
located and erected according to a design which was prepared for this purpose. This 
design is part of a larger plan for the development of the new village on the nortii 
Bide of the valley, which will follow closely in the footsteps of the completion of the new 
hotel, the foundation for which already exists. 

Consideration was also given to the appearance of the grounds surrounding the older 
homes of the employees in " Army Row, ' and new lawns were put in as the first step 
in this work. It is proposed to follow this work with other constructions and also en- -^ 
courage the planting of shrubs and flowers about the foundations of the houses, event- 
ually obtaining a very attractive street in this small settlement. 

New walk and foot hridge. — A new foot bridge was constructed across the Meirced 
River at a point east of the superintendent's residence, and from each end of this bridge 
a walk was constructed across the meadow. This connection of the north and south 
sides of the valley has fulfilled a long-felt need and will save much time and distance 
in travel by foot from points in the northwest part of the floor of the valley to and from 
the village. 

Hetch Hetchy. — With the completion of the dam at Hetch Hetchy a new portion of the 
park will be opened up to automobile travel, provided the roadbed now fitted with rails 
for the transportation of materials for the construction of the dam Is later developed 
as an automobile road; but in the event the rails are allowed to remain the tourist can 
enter by rail and, by the construction of a hotel at the dam site, find accommodations 
for trips into the surrounding country, which abounds in excellent fishing, trail and 
camping trips, and outdoor enjoyment of all kinds. 

This development will make the Hog Ranch Ranger Station one of the important 
points of control. Consideration was given to a simple development of the station 
grounds and the erection of an entrance at the boundary line. 

Although such a development is a glance into the future, it is one of importance 
and should be kept In mind and studied in preparation for the time when it becomes 
necessary"^ begin the work. 

Fish hatchery. — The site for the erection of the State fish hatchery by the California 
Pish and Game Commission :ivas approved, and during the winter the plans were dis- 
cussed with the State architect. The first plans submitted did not seem to fulfill the 
Ideals of the Service. Suggestions for their improvement were made, and the second 
series of sketches resulted in a building which will be one of the most attractive struc- 
tures in the valley and will be a credit to the Service and the State authorities. 

Wawona entrance. — A log gateway was erected at the Wawona entrance to the park 
from sketches prepared by the Park Service. 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK. 

Generai statement. — Sequoia National Park was visited at the end of the season. 
Therefore I did not have a good opportunity to. study conditions there under the stress 
of summer occupancy and travel. However, the most pressing problems were Investigated 
ana recommendations were made for their improvement, besides other problems which 
embraced a development extending into the future, and requiring perhaps several years 
for the full realization of the finished result. Some of these recommendations I shall 
mention here specifically, and others will be included In the paragraphs devoted to general 
recommendations which apply to all parks and other reservations, 

Perpetiiation of the sequoias. — The rapid inroads being made on these trees where 
they grow on private land make it imperative that this wonderful growth be preserved 
and perpetuated In every way possible. From time to time these great trees fall or lean 
at such angles near the roads that the safety of the tourists is endangered and it is 
necessary to remove them. Such conditions can not be overcome, but I would recom- 
mend that whenever an opportunity offers itself for reforestation* in the Giant Forest 
the sequoia be planted as a step toward the further preservation of these great trees. 

Camping conditions. — <:!onsiderable time was devoted to the study of the camps in the 
Giant Forest, and suggestions have bpcn made as to a type of structure which would 
be more attractive than the present tent frames and canvas. The use of the redwood 
and cedar bark in the construction of these camps would add materially to the attrac- 
tiveness of the buildings In the forest and would be more in keeping with the spirit of 
the colony than the canvas tents which are In use at the present time. 

Crystal Cave. — ^When funds are available for the lighting and policing of Crystal 
Cave, Sequoia National Park will have added an attraction of unusual interest, and the 
completion of the trail to the entrance will make this interesting feature easily acces- 
sible. 

The problem of the development of the entrance to this cave was studied with a 
great deal of interest, and suggestions were made which assumed the nature of the 
most natural development possible, making it appear to the visitor that he has come 
upon the cave in the course of a walk along a trail. It Is desired that as little artificial 
work as possible be done at the entrance and that conditions be kept as nearly natural 
as possible, with only such Improvements as are necessary for the comfort and ease of the 
visitor. 
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It is thought that a systexn of indirect electric lighting within the cave would be the 
most satisfactory, and by the use of such a system very beautiful light eflEects would be 
possible. 

New hotel. — A new hotel is badly needed in the Giant Forest, and it should be con- 
structed within a few years. Considerable thought 'should be given to its location and 
design, together with the location and design of the tents or cottages which will form 
a part of it. 

Poat'OMce building. — The present post-offlce building was studied with the idea of 
making it more attractive, in this connection the existing store and studio were taken 
as the types to be followed in order that the buildings in the Tillage might be harmon- 
ious. With slight alterations and the use of bark, it is possible to so remodel this 
building that it will- fit into the general scheme in a yery satisfactory manner. Its 
location, however, should be changed in order to complete the group already begun. A 
new site was selected east of the Eddy studio. By the removal of the post-office from 
the present location a very dangerous corner will be opened up, and it will be possible to 
cut down the road at that point, thus obtaining a more satisfactory grade. 

New Government buildings. — The completion of these has added buildings of attractive 
design to those in the forest, and it Is hoped they will be followed as models for future 
structures. 

Elimination of old Government bamn and corral. — It is proposed to remove the struc- 
tures now in use and construct new buildings in a less conspicuous place. A site on the 
Wolverton Boad already selected for this purpose by Superintendent Fry was approved. 

Lighting. — One of the most important needs of the Giant Forest is a modem system 
of lighting. At sunset among these great trees it soon becomes dark, and with the large 
number of automobiles and tourists in the grove, as was experienced this past season, 
it. is very dangerous for pedestrians to find their way around unless they are very 
familiar with the ground. The efforts already made to transfer the old lighting plant 
at Yosemite to the Giant Forest should be continued. 

Water supply. — ^After the falling off in the amount of snowfall during the winter the 
travel of the past season has seriously taxed the water supply of the Giant Forest, and 
it has been necessary to make very stringent rules as to the use of waterr An investiga- 
tion should be made of other available sources of supply with the idea of increasing the 
present facilities. 

GENBBAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK. 

General Grant National Park in Tulare and Fresno counties, Calif., although small in 
comparison with the other national parks, contains within its 4 square miles of terri- 
tory almost as much scenic interest as some of the larger areas and has possibilities for 
development which should make it one of the gems of the park system. 

Its development can be controlled and results accomplished much more satisfactorily 
than the same undertakings can be worked out in the larger and more intensively de- 
veloped parks, because the nature of the work here will be constructive from the begin- 
ning, and there are not the serious problems to overcome that are found in such reserva- 
tions as Yosemite and Yellowstone. 

Fortunately, all the buildings are old and rapidly becoming too small or unfit for 
further use, and as they are replaced it will be possible to locate and design them artis- 
tically and in that manner obtain a harmonious setting and a serviceable solution of the 
problem. With the completion of the administration building we shall have one that Is 
well constructed, attractive, well placed, and a model and nucleus for the structures 
which will follow as the growth of the park demands them. 

Future village. — ^The little meadow around which it is proposed to group such build- 
ings of a commercial nature as the park demands, is a delightfully refreshing spot after 
the long, hot climb up the mountain road to the park. As a vestibule to the park no 
more pleasing place could have been selected for the tourist to stop for rest and 
reflection. 

In the development of this area it will be necessary to construct a new store and post 
office, as the present building Is small, unattractive, and not well situated. Therefore, 
the need for a new one is imperative. In connection with this and the administration 
building, which has already been erected, it is proposed to group the structures about 
three sides of a square which will be open toward the road, the administration building 
on one side, the store and post office on the rear, and a building for the photographer on 
the side opposite the administration building. By such an arrangement an orderly, 
attractive village group may be developed on a site which is suitable for the purpose, 
unoccupied at the present time, and centrally located. 

Gateway. — The entrance to the park should be marked in a dignified manner, and for 
this purpose I have submitted to you a drawing for such a gateway as I think should be 
erected there. In studying the problem of such a structure I felt that it should be con- 
structed of materials which could be found within the park or would suggest the inte- 
rior of the park in sopie manner. The chief attraction of the park is the General Grant 
Tree. Therefore, redwood seemed to be the medium to use. To use sections of the 
trunks of the trees seemed to me a useless sacrifice of these monarchs which we hold so 
dearly and treasure so carefully. At the same time it did not seem that a satisfactory 
rustic gateway could be obtained in this manner. Therefore, I suggested the use of red- 
wood from fallen trees, cedar bark, and local stone, all materials which would be found 
in the park, and instead of working for a rustic effect I worked for a semirustic effect, 
acknowledging frankly that it was a gateway. It should be dignified, perform its func- 
tion frankly and definitely, and be harmonious and attractive. 

A slight realignment of the roajl within the entrance to the park as it curves up the 
hill would be a very desirable undertaking. It would decrease the steep grade of the 
road at this point and at the same time give a more pleasing line. The cost of this 
realignment would not be excessive, and the benefit would be more than appreciated. 

Development of meadow. — Further development of the meadow around which it Is 
proposed to construct the necessary commercial buildings includes the locatioji of a 
future hotel and camp. Sites were selected on the ground which overlooks the meadow. 
They are very desirable, especially the hotel site, which is upon a large ledge over 
which it is possible to erect a picturesque building in a very attractive manner. 

General Grant Park lacks one feature with which all other parks are abundantly 
supplied. I would urgently recommend the acquisition of the area to the east of General 
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Grant National Park which includes Sequoia Lake. This is an artificial pond created 
when lumbering operations were being carried on in that vicinity years ago. Its outline 
is interesting, the shores are well wooded, there are camp sites around its entire shore 
line, and it is a most valuable and desirable property to include within the park^ 
Recently many requests have been made of the owner for summer home sites on its 
shores, and should such a development be allowed it will be lost forever for development 
for park purposes. 

MOUNT BAINIB& NATIONAL PABK. 

Mount Rainier National Park wftB visited on my return from the Hawaii National Parkr 

In spite of the fact that snow prevented inspection beyond the 10-mile post, It was 
possible to study conditions at the entrance and also in the village of Longmire Springs. 
A later visit in August also enabled me to observe the park under the stress of summer 
travel and to visit Paradise Valley. 

At Paradise Valley plans of the concessioners and extensions were inspected and 
approved, also the sites for these buildings. Some suggestions were also made regard*- 
ini the arrangement of the government checking station here. 

The site of the proposed seat to be erected near Sluiskin Falls as a memorial to Gen. 
Hazard Stevens and Mr. P. B. Van Trump, the men who made the first ascent of Mount 
Rainier, was inspected, and suggestions were made as to its treatment. 

The acquisition of the Longmire Springs property by the Rainier National Park 
Co. has cleared up one of the most unsatisfactory situations in the park, and the 
meadow may now oe improved in such a manner that the village of Longmire Springs 
will be an attractive one. Some thought, however, must be given to the appearance of 
the store buildings which are to be erected in the future along the village street. 

Plans of the Standard Oil Co. for a filling station to be erected at Longmire Springs 
were approved, and the present building of logs and shingles is a very satisfactory 
structure. The cooperation of the Standard Oil Co. ofliclals in this undertaking is to be 
commended, and this building is a credit to the company as well as to the Service. 

TSLLOWSTONB NATIONAL PARK. 

Yellowstone National Park, on account of its age, popularity, and the fact that its 
administration up to the present time has been under three different branches of the 
Government, oflEers many problems of varying degrees of importance which must be 
solved. 

The most difBcult of these problems is the permanent camp situation, and practically 
my entire time was devoted to the 'study of conditions in them with a view to making 
such corrections as would be necessary in order to make them more attractive. 

Permanent camps. — During the summer Mammoth Camp, Old Faithful Camp, and 
Canyon Camp were surveyed and the existing conditions mapped. During the winter 
plans were made for the rearrangement of two of these camps. 

Temporary improvements were suggested for Mammoth Camp, which would suflSce for a- 
short time, but a definite plan was not developed. I do not feel that this camp is planned 
in such a manner that the best of the situation has been taken advantage of, and there- 
fore I withheld definite future plans until such time as the situation could be gone into 
carefully and definite conclusions arrived at with the owner of the camp system. 

During the 1919 season a few suggestions for the Old Faithful and Canyon Camps 
were executed. The results were satisfactory and a start was made toward a definite end 
along a definite plan. 

East entrance, — Drawings were made for an entrance gate and lodge, oflSce building, 
and stable at the east or Cody Entrance to the park. It was hoped that the construc- 
tion might be undertaken during the fiscal year, but the present building material market 
iLtokes only the smallest of structures possible under the authorized allotment. 

liinor undertakings. — ^From time to time problems were worked out on the ground 
with the superintendent and the engineers, all of which had to do with the future appear- 
ance of the particular area. 

Automohife camps^ — A survey was made of all the available automobile camps in the 
park, and a plan with suggestions for their development was submitted to the superin- 
tendent. 

Two large and important camps were constructed during the year, and their popularity 
was evident from their crowded condition each night. Their development involved the 
construction of rest rooms, toilets, fireplaces, water system, removal of stumps and dead 
wood, and the general policing of the grounds. Both camps are near general headquar- 
ters at Mammoth Hot Springs. 

HAWAII NATIONAL PARK. 

This park, consisting of three parcels, the active volcanoes Kilauea and Mauna Loa 
on the Island of Hawaii and the extinct crates of the volcano Haleakala on the Island 
of Maui, were visited during the months of April and May, 1919. 

At that time nio funds were available for development, owing to the uncompleted 
negotiations regarding land exchanges. Nevertheless, a careful study was made of these 
areas and recommendations were submitted as to development and control. Camp sites 
were inspected, forest conditions noted, and roads and trails traveled and inspected. 

Aside from the scientific interest exhibited by the volcanoes, the areas abound in 
tropical and more temperate vegetation, distant views, and other interesting landscape 
features. 

Carefully developed and controlled, as outlined in my detailed report, these reservations 
and accommodations will care for the tourist and the student in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

As soon as funds are available the most imperative needs will be administration and 
protection, road repairing, and the establishment of camp sites. Buildings will be 
necessary for administranve purposes, as there are none which might be used for that 
purpose at present. 

GRAND CANTON NATIONAL PARK. 

Early in January, 1919, a short visit was made to the Grand Canyon for the purpose 
of obtaining a brief survey of the existing conditions and general requirements. 
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Unfortunately, only two days could be devoted to this visit, but later conferences were 
held with Miss M. m. J. Coulter, architect and designer for the Fred Harvey Co., which 
owns and operates El Tovar Hotel and other properties in the park. These conferences 
acquainted the Service with the future plans of the Harvey Co. and formed a basis upon 
which to work when funds were available for improvement. 

It is hoped that more time may be devoted to study here, for the possibilities offered 
demand the most careful work in order that we may have the most pleasing and satis- 
factory results. 

MUia WOODS NATIONAL HONUMKNT. 

This reservation was inspected and studied during the winter. It is unfortunate that 
there is not more money available for the development of some of the more important 
national monuments. 

The proximity of this reservation to San Francisco is such that it is visited by picnic 
parties during the entire year. Fireplaces, benches, and trails should be built for the 
accommodation of these visitors. A water-supply system should be installed, and the 
underbrush should be cleared along the trails and drives to guard against fire. 

The question of admitting automobiles to this area should be seriously considered. 
Personally, I would much prefer to see them parked at the entrance and the park 
enjoyed only by means of the trails and footpaths. The area is very small and the road 
is very narrow and short, and the terminus at the small hotel is such that only a few 
machines can be accommodated at one time. The topography will not allow any ex- 
tensive development, and the beauty and grandeur of these beautiful woods wul be 
seriously ruined by any extensive road system. 

CASA OBANDB NATIONAL MONUMENT, PAPAGO SAOUABO NATIONAL MONUMBNT, TUMACACOBI 

NATIONAL MONUMKNT. 

These three small reservations, all in Arizona, were visited during the month of 
January, 1919. Reports have been submitted covering recommendations for their future 
development and control, and one drawing was submitted for an administration building 
at Casa Grande Ruin. 

Though small, each exhibits an individual aspect of early southwestern life, history, and 
vegetation, and each should be developed slowly as funds and demands permit. 

SPECIAL RECOMMENDATIONS AND URGENT NEEDS. 

Increase in "building allotment. — One of the most important requirements in the con- 
struction of park buildings is an increase in the amount allowed for their construction. 
The present allotment of $1,500 is not sufficient, with the present condition of the 
building material market. With the price of lumber from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
higher than ever before, it is impossible to construct buildings large enough to meet the 
requirements, unless material is used from buildings which have been condemned as 
unsafe for further uSe. These buildings are rapidly becoming less and i»ss in some parks, 
and in others where there are no such buildings to salvage the present allotment is 
hardly sufficient to purchase the necessary material, to sav nothing of labor. 

I urgently recommend that the allotment be increased from $1,500 to $2,500. 

NaitUng trees. — In General Grant National Park, as well as in Sequoia National Park 
and the Mariposa, Tuolumne, and Merced groves in Yosemite National Park, a hetero- 
geneous collection of names has been attached to the j^eat sequoias. I can not express 
myself too strongly against this practice. These names embrace those of persons, col- 
leges, cities and towns. States, countries, and many others. They are displayed on all 
kinds of materials and in every conceivable way. 

For educational purposes and for purposes of association, I do not object to the naming 
of notable specimens, such as the (General Sherman tree, the General Grant tree, the 
Grizzly Giant, and so on, where it may be desirable to call attention and associate their 
proportions in some manner ; but I strongly object to having a forest of these wonderful 
trees tagged with a collection of names the majority of which mean nothing to the 
average ^sitor. 

If it seems desirable or advantageous to attach names to these trees, I would surest 
that the example of the tree in the Muir Woods which has been dedicated to Gifcord 
Pinchot by the Sierra Club be followed. Here a very attractively designed bronze tablet 
has h'een placed on a large boulder, which was roiled to the foot of the tree. It is 
hardly- noticeable, simple in design, the trunk of the tree has not been injured or dis- 
figured, and it is a very satisfactory method of accomplishing its purpose. 

Jlfap».— There i«-a growing necessity for more detailed maps of the more important and 
thickly settled portions of our national parks. The topographic maps of the Geological 
Survey are sufficient for administrative and reconnoissance purposes, but where perma- 
nent improvements have been made which have involved the erection of buildings, the 
installation of water pipes and sewers, the construction of roads, underground wire 
conduits, etc., and there is no record, the only known location of many of these features 
is the memory of the plumbers and workmen who installed them. In some of the parks 
water mains are continually being uncovered, the existence of which has not been known. 

For purposes of record and as an aid in planning for the future, I strongly recommend 
the preparation of such maps, showing the locations of all buildings, roads, water and 
sewer mains, electric light, power, and telephone lines, bridges, and any other features 
which will control or influence construction in the future. It would be desirable and of 
inestimable value if these maps could also show the nature of the topography by con- 
tours — 1-foot for small areas and 5-foot for more extensive areas. 

Each superintendent should be requested to prepare a map of his reservation showing 
these features, in order that succeeding superintendents and engineers may work with 
some degree of deflniteness In planning new work. 

Grazing. — ^The policy of the Service in relation to this very important question — 

Eermitting grazing only in certain remote sections of some of the national parks — should 
e very stringently adhered to. 

The destruction to the small mountain meadows caused by intensive grazing of large 
numbers of cattle will become a very serious matter. In Yosemite the appearance of 
these meadows after only one year of grazing as a war measure was very disheartening 
indeed. The forest floor of the Sierra offers very little forage on account of the great 
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areas of rock and the steep canyon walls. Therefore the small i^eadows snflEer the 
greatest amount of destruction, and their resources are soon depleted by concentrated 

nSn one trip to the Hetch Hetchy country during round-up time I made It a point to 
talk with the foremen of the '* cow-puncners '* with the Idea of obtaining first-hand 
and frank opinions as to the value of cattle grazing in that section of the park. Eco- 
nomically it was not a success. It took six ~* cow-punchers " two months to round up 
less tban a thousand head of cattle, and when they were in the corrals their appearance 
was far from that expected from the point of view of marketable beef. The average 
day's round-up for these 6 men was not over six cattle, and a good day resulted in 20 
animals. Dogs were employed for this purpose, and when the opportunity offered Itself 
they would chase deer and other game. The country was so rough and rugged that it 
was hard to herd the cattle when they were finally brought to the trails, and at the 
end of the season fewer cattle were driven out than had been driven in in the spring. 

Private holdings. — The possession of private lands in national parks, unless attended 
by a spirit of cooperation and appreciation for the parks, will in thie future result in 
another serious question for the Service to Qeal with. 

The growing desire to camp out for long periods of time, particularly In the Cali- 
fornia parks, is rapidly becoming more and more popular, and it will not be long before 
the owners of these private holdings will commercialize them to the extent of dividing 
them into small lots and selling them at popular prices. The serious side of this ques- 
tion lies in the fact that although these areas are within the park, we will have no 
control over them, and as they develop and become popular, and possibly thickly settled, 
questions of sanitation and water supply will arise which will have to be solved and very 
carefully In some reservations. 

Such areas when not under the exclusive Jurisdiction of the Federal Government &re 
not game preserves, and regulations as to game protection are without effect. Deer 
and other game will be frightened awa^ from these sections, and stray bullets may cause 
serious damage within the park area. 

Urgent needs. — 1. More thought in regard to' tree cutting and the removal from the 
roadsides of fallen trees and wood which is suitable for firewood. 

2. More thought to the location of borrow pits along the park roads and their reloca- 
tion in out-of-the-way places. 

3. Employment of architects by the various private enterprises engaged in the parks, 
as the demands upon the Service by these concerns for work of this kind, together with 
its own work, make it almost impossible to keep abreast of current demands. 

4. No temporary buildings to be allowed for the use of these private enterprises. 
Once constructed, they become permanent after a year or two, and it is always diflicult 
to remove them. 

5. Reforestation of areas which have been burned over or cut over for firewood. 

6. Parapets at the dangerous turns and on high embankments on the park roads. 

7. Enlargement of automobile camps and the installation of adequate water and sani- 
tary systems and the construction of fireplaces, seats, and tables. 
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Automo'bile and motorcycle licenses issued during seasons, 1915-1919. 





1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 s 


Name of park.i 


Automo- 
biles. 


Motor- 
cycles. 


Automo- 
biles. 


Motor- 
cycles. 


Automo- 
biles. 


Motor- 
cycles. 


Automo- 
bUes. 


Motor- 
cycles. 


Automo- 
biles. 


Motor- 
cycles. 


Yellowstone.... 

Sequoia* 

Yosemite 

General Grant. 
Mount Rainier. 
Crater Lake.... 
Mesa Verde.... 
Glacier 


958 

343 

3,901 

1,604 

3,235 

2,015 

86 

467 


ii' 

40' 

247 
31 

16* 


3,430 

731 

3,932 

1,730 

2,973 

2,051 

178 

511 


4* 

99 

29 

2 

11 


5,326 
952 
5,320 
2,267 
5,906 
2,094 
368 
1,292 


'"'ios' 

15 


4,447 
766 
5,554 
2,360 
7,353 
1,959 
338 
1,066 


16 

2 

59 

27 

122 

5 

2* 


9,543 
1,666 
* 10,093 
2,982 
8 949 
3,196 
464 
1,694 


88 


94 

26 
113 

14 

1 






Total 


12,609 


345 


15,536 


186 


23,525 


123 


23,833 


233 


38,586 


292 


V 























>No licenses required for Wind Tlave, Hot Springs, Piatt, Hawaii, Lassen Volcanic, 
Snllys HilL Rocky Mountain, Grand Canyon, and Lanyette National Parks. No roads in 
Mount McKinley Park. 

' Number of licenses formally reported to Washington, to and including Oct. 10, 1919. 

• Licenses reqiilred only for Giant Forest Road. 

^Includes 5,360 autos. the owners of which surrendered Yosemite Valley Highway 
Association certificates in lien of payment of entrance fee. 

Licenses not required in certain parks because of small road mileage or unimproved 
condition of roads (see footnote 1). Licenses also not required for travel on unimproved 
roads in other parks. No license required for operating cars on official business. 

Receipts collected from automobiles and motorcycles during seasons, 1915-1919. 



Nameofpari^i ^ 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 » 


Yellowstone 


$7,076.57 

1,183.56 

13,467.71 

1,685.60 

16,371.61 

2,102.00 

85.07 

573.99 


$25,387.50 

1,600.00 

19,885.00 

957.60 

13,194.00 

4,402.00 

95.50 

312.00 


$39,945.00 

2,380.00 

26 600.00 

1,133.50 

14,181.50 

5,253.00 

184.00 

1,292.00 


$33,392.50 

1,920.00 

27,888.00 

, 1,188.60 

18,225.50 

4,902.50 

338.00 

1,068.00 


$71,337.50 

4,134.50 

23,474.00 

1,504.00 

22,167.00 

7,991.50 

674.00 


Sequoia*. 


Yosemite 


C^eneral Grant*. 


Mount Rainier 


Cratftr Lftke ..».,.,.,., - . - . 


Mesa Verde 


Glacier .^ 


2,665.00 




Total 


42,536.11 


65,833.50 


90,969.00 


88,923.00 


133,947.50 





1 No Ucenses required for Wind Cave. Hot Springs, Piatt, Hawaii, Lassen Volcanic. SuUys Hill, Rock 
Mountain, Grand Canyon, and Lafaveite Natfonal Parks. No roads in Mount McEinley Park. 
> Received in Washington, to and tacluding Oct. 10, 1919. 
» License required only for Giant Forest Road. 



Private automoUles entering the national parks during seasons, 1916-1919. 



Name of park. 



1910 



1917 



1918 



19191 



Yellowstone 

Sequoia* 

Yosemite 

Genera] Grant 

Mount Rainier 

Crater Lake 

Wind Cave» 

Mesa Verde 

Glacier 

Rocky Mountain •. . 
Grand Canyon* — 
XTCfayette* 

Total .^.. 



3,445 

736 

4,043 

1,778 

3,070 

2,649 

< 2,500 

185 

902 

U0,050 



5,703 
2,334 
6,621 
2,168 
5,894 
2,766 
4,837 
364 
1,121 
4 23,004 



4,734 
1,627 
7,621 
2,438 
7,602 
3,106 
4,816 
371 
1,065 
«20,688 



29,358 



54,692 



53,966 



10,737 
3,852 

12,109 
3,366 

10,434 
4,637 
8,240 
436 
1,697 
« 33, 638 
1,676 

< 7,000 



97,721 



1 Automobiles entering parks with or without licenses, to and including Oct. 12, 1919. 
> License required only for Giant Forest Road. 
« No license required. 
* Estimated. 



141822—19- 



-18 
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National park and monument areas administered "by the National Park Service 
in relation to the States and Territories in which they are located. 



State or Territory. 


Area. 


Parks and 
monu- 
ments. 


Relation. 


Alaska 


Am-eM, 
3i8jti^760 

72,8.18,400 
:^tj:!i,400 

^>l>,!il7,380 

! i, lr,0, 320 
^.:^,:^4^i;rJ60 
2I,1I.%R00 
vf^lrtr;KS,r540 
7S, 48.', 760 
44,^HT,120 
41,!<ii>,480 

l:iJ,18H,480 

4'>,t;u:^,600 
r-^,.nti;,760 
42, 77.% 040 

rii,4'4?,160 


Aeret. 

2,496,057 

64Lg73 

n912 

941,895 

295,490 

34,295 

23,040 

5,000 

1,091,880 

21,710 

1,033 

848 

156,902 

10,899 

79,780 

171,792 

1,994,322 


Per cent, 
0.66 


Arisona , 


.88 


Arlnin.SA9^ ............... ^ ». 


.003 


California 


.94 


Colorado 


.44 


TTfiwaii , 


LOS 


Idaho , 


.04 


Maine 


.02 


Montana 


1.16 


New Mexico. 


.03 


North Dakota. 


;0Q2 


Oklahoma . . r , - 


.008 


Oregon..., , »».... 

Soutli Dakota. 


.25 
.02 


Utah 


.15 


Washington 


.40 


Wyoming , '. 


3.17 







1 Area of the Islands of Hawaii and Maui on whioh are loeated the Hawaii National Park. 

National park and mo(mm>ent areas administered "by the National Park Service 
in relation to the public lands^ 



state or Territory. 



PubUc 
lands.' 



Parks 
and monu- 
ments.*' 



Relation. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Florida 

Hawaii* 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mlnhlg^Ti 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Mexico 

North Dakota... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrginla... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 



Acref. 

74,158 

856,277,817 

32,510,781 

1,210,332 

39,996,531 

23,124,200 

426,052 

1,640,243 

28,318,440 

30,129 

32,860 

162,572 

1,284,547 

39,933 

78 

24,182,670 

298,770 

60,089,275 

332,778 

27,101,655 

91,580 

83,322 

27,436,683 

18,454 

1,669,183 

178,784 

38,817,277 

312,309 

11,289,965 

91,168 

6,934 

32,766,475 



Acres. 



Percent. 



2,496,057 

641,073 

912 

941,895 

295, 49J 



0.70 
1.97 
.07 
2.85 
1.27 



34,295 
23,040 



2.08 
.08 



.5,000 



15.21 



1,091,880 



4.55 



21,710 

1,033 

848 

156,902 



.08 
1.12 
1.01 

.67 



10,899 
**79,*786' 
'in* 792* 



.20 



1.52 



1,994,322 



708,885,955 



7,966,928 



6.11 
1.13 



^ Includes vacant public lands , national parks and monuments , and national forests, but does not include 
military and Indian reservations, reclamation add power site withdrawals, etc. 
« July 1, 1919. 
* PubUc lands of the Territory of Hawaii are under the Territorial land department. 
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National park and monument areas administered hy the National Park Service 
in relation to the national forests, including national monuments administered 
&j/ theiForest Service, 



state or Territory. 


National 
forests.1 


Parks 
and monu- 
ments.* 


Relation. 


AlftMmft 


Acres 

•36,418 

20,574,543 

11,154,923 

901,821 

18,814,659 

13,280,832 

308,268 

•107,663 


Acres. 


Per cent. 


Alaska 


2,496,057 

641,073 

912 

941,895 

295,490 


12.13 


Arizona 


5.75 


-Arlnmw*« 


1.01 


California 


6.00 


Colorado 


2.22 


Florida 




Georgia 






Hawaii 


34,295 
23,040 
«5,000 




Tdi^h 


17,606,792 

•27,960 

89,466 

1,044,233 

15,957,196 

205,944 

4,971,335 

332,778 

8.294,222 

•240,844 


.13 


Maine 


17.92 


1iirffthjlf:fin. . . . , 




Ifinnf^nta \ , 






IfnTptl^TYft- , , , ... 


1,091,880 


6.84 


Nebraska 




Nevada 






New HATnTvthtre- - r . x , 






New Mexico 


21,710 


.26 


Nftrth f;arftHnft„, 




N(MlJa Dakota 


1,033 

848 

156,902 




Oklahoma ; 


61,480 

13,118,680 

12 443 

18,454 

1.097,075 

^178 784 

7,416,510 

•312,309 

9,940,372 

•91,168 

8,384,174 


1.37 


Oregon.. 


1.19 


Porto Rico 




Pniith f5aroilT^a..,T,.... 






Booth Dakota 


10,899 


.99 


T^pe^qee. . . , » , 




Utah 


'79,780 


i.o? 


V^n^ft 




Wflis}jiTlgt«TI , ,....,- 


171,792 


1.73 


West Virginia 




Wvominp 


1,994,322 


23.78 






Total 


154,580,236 


7,966,928 


5.15 







» July 1, 1919. 

• 13,655 acres of United States public lands and 22,763 acres of lands purchased under Weeks Act. 
» Purchased under the Weeks Act. 

* Donated to the United States. Other donations of lands in national monument areas amount to 46S 



Statement of appropriations made for, and received revenues from, the various 
national parks and national monuments, and expenditures made therefrom 
during the fiscal years 1904-1919, inclusive; also appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1920. 





Appropriations. 


Revenues. 


Name of the national park. 


Appro- 
pikted. 


Expended. 


Received. 


Expended. 


Hot Springs Reservation: 


$36,050.00 
8,000.00 
6,000.00 


Si 


$18,430.00 
19,330.00 
19,748.33 
20,165.00 
28,090.00 
34,475.00 
36,540.00 
36,060.00 

•82,518.00 
35,279.16 


$19,938.41 


1906 


1906 


1907 


1908 






21 115.56 


1909 






19,699.27 
28,401.97 
56,375.33 


1910 






1911 


$2,935.00 


$2,935.00 


1912 : 






3,267.96 








"'**46,"7ii"66" 


• 42,957.18 
« 29,43^.25 

• 34 681.57 


1913 












» 1,287.90 


• 1,273.70 









1 Figures not available. 

• Proceeds from sale of Government lots (lot fund). 
» Expenditure from lot fund. 

* Includes $1,272.71 expended in making survey and preparation of plans, etc., for sewer system, city of 
Hot Springs. 

» Contributedfby city of Hot Springs on account of sewer system, $14.20 returned to city. 
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Statement of appropriations made for^ and received revenues from, the various 
national parks a/nd national monv/mentSj etc, — Continued. 





Appropriations. 


Revenues. 


Name of the national park. 


v^^ 


Expended. 


Received. 


Expended. 


Hot Springs Reseryation— Continued. 






$38,380.00 
37,877.66 
37,926.32 
35,611.75 
28^883.44 
52,109.15 


1 $36, 658. 63 


1916 






36,941.96 


1916 






40,261.14 


1917 . 






31,302.96 


1918 






42,822r<» 


1919 


•$140,000.00 

8,940.30 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

8,000.00 

/ « 8, 000. 00 

\ •2,500.00 

8,000.00 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

8,600.00 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

10,500.00 

834,920.00 

» 3,269.48 

256,500.00 

25,000.00 

10,069.60 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
16,560.00 
16,560.00 
16,560.00 
16,660.00 
16,560.00 
15,650.00 
15,660.00 
15,560.00 
16,560.00 
/ 22,300.00 
\ »50,000.00 
26,000.00 
30,610.00 
36,000.00 

6,000.00 

8,400.00 

26,400.00 

6,750.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

/ 62,000.00 

\ •12,000.00 

50,000.00 

80,000.00 

125,000.00 

100 000.00 

76,000.00 

196.80 

250,000.00 

235,000.00 

255,000.00 

200,000.00 




32,130.30 


YeDowstone: 

1904 , 


<*) 

<*) 

(») 
$7,496.64 
7,999.40 
7,997.44 
1,962.53 
7,999.71 
8499.96 
8,500.00 
8,500.00 
8,500.00 
8,500.00 
8,491.41 
8,600.00 
9,646.82 
284,742.72 
639.44 




1905 






1908 


' 1,522.60 
1,838.96 
4,699.65 
4,790.20 

6,110.05 
23,420.13 
16,476.38 
21,960.10 
15,439.23 
20,307.40 
46,628.49 
64,795.60 
71,393.56 
42,775.60 


(») 


1907 


3,647.04 


1908 i 


4,228.37 


1909 


3,66L47 


1910 


3,359.80 


1911 


7,996. *7 


1912 : 


8,103.41 


1913 


6449.97 


1914 


13,843.34 


1915 


12,884.18 


1916 


26,350.96 


1917 


63,775.61 


1918 


96.812.34 


1919 


(') 


1919 




1920 . . 






1020 rdefleiaiiev) 








Sequoia: 

1904 


• 

9,919.82 
16,333.60 
15,373.96 
15,614.19 
15 643.34 
16,649.20 
15 649.62 
15,649.27 
16,649.65 
16,649.76 
16,605.28 
50,000.00 
24,678.71 
30,372.18 






1905 






1908 






1907 


169.60 

43.15 

46.67 

121.78 

265.65 

306,16 

353.85 

4,004.21 

1976.08 

6,169.86 

\ 10,326.60 

13,402.63 
9,772.62 




1908 

1909 


ii*97 


1910 




1911 : 


31.25 


1912 


48.25 


1913 


7a 81 


1914 


83.94 


1915 


3,498.23 


1916 


4,740.75 


1917 


416.04 


1918 


26.606.45 


1919 


(') 


1920 




Yosemite: 

1904 


(*) 
(•) 

5,705.24 
29,608.58 
29,969.86 
29,983.82 
62 000.00 
•11,646.37 
49,999.68 
80,000.00 
124,798.49 
99,235.22 
74,996.88 
196.80 
249,987.46 
226,169.12 
219,677.10 






1905 






1906 


1,000.00 
9,193.04 
14,390.06 
16,851.17 
21,373.18 
36; 766. 48 




1907 


i,d6d.6o 


1908 


7,131.37 


1909 


6024.84 


1910 


34,486.09 


1911 


19,050.39 


1912 ^ 

1913 I^ 


""23,'856.*77' 
19 496.83 
23,406.14 
37 019.20 
49,878.42 


36,970.68 
16,431.16 


1914 


9,903.58 


1915 


40,099.30 


1916.. 


62,961.63 


1916 (defldencv) 




1917 


53,600.66 
65,866.65 
67,620.03 


56,098.46 


1918 


88.975.62 


1919 


(•) 


1920 





/ 



^ Includes 99 cents expended on account of survey sewer system. 

''Made available during fiscal year 1920 by sundry civil act approved July 19, 1919 
(Public No. 21, 66th Cong.). 
•Figures not available. 
« Administration and protection. 
■ Marking unmonumented portions of park boundaries. 

• Expenditure of revenue for park purposes not authorized. Sundry civil act of June 12, 
1917 (40 Stat.. 153). 

» Unexpended balance of 1918 War Department appropriation of $20,000 made available 
under Interior Department during 1919. Sundry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat, 678). 

* For purchase of private holdings. 

•Appropriations without year, for examination of water supply for city of Ban 
Francisco. 
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Statement of appropriations made for, and received revenues from, the various 
national parks and national monuments, etc. — Continued. 



/ 


Appropriations. 


Revenues. 


Name of the national park. 


p^r^^. 


Expended. 


Received. 


Expended. 


General Grant: 

1904 


$2,058.65 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,500.00 
6,000.00 

s 2, 500. 00 

3,000 00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,400.00 

20,000.00 

23,400.00 

61,000.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

76,000.00 

.24,600.00 

32,500.00 

2,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
7,315.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
7,540.00 
8,040.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
15,000.00 
13,225.00 
28,225.00 


Si 

$1,988.75 
1,914.76 
1,999.93 
1,999.90 
1,999.89 
1,998.60 
1 999.20 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,999.36 
1,999.66 
1,999.97 
4,007.68 






1905 






1906.. i 






1907 






1908 4... 


$63.75 


. 


1909 , 




1910 ^ 


60.00 

;210.64 

173.64 

168.68 

429.64 

660.89 

1,795.60 

1,153.78 

1,801.63 

1,063.90 




1911 


$18.88 


1912 


.99 


1913 


603^.01 


1914 


1.59 


1915 


366.68 


1916 


48L46 
536.97 


1917 


1918 


8.961.88 


1919 


A 


1920 


Mount Rainier: 

1907 


2,407.91 

2,966.59 

2,961.61 

8,000.00 

2,998.90 

5,399.99 

19,989.70 

23,347.06 

60,907.79 

30,000.00 

29,999.19 

74,846.42 

24,662.33 


206.22 

170.00 

1,104.79 

9,053.79 

7,748.48 

6,370.36 

7,301.62 

9,040.10 

12,893.29 

19,317.99 

14,346.80 

17,241.26 

17,336.47 




1908 


8.96 


1909 


27.65 


1910 


2,763.86 
6,342.47 
9,363.33 
6,791.80 
6,039.42 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1916 


6,513.46 
16,026.08 
17,617.04 
34,715.96 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 ; 


ih 


1920 


Crater Lake: 

1904 


iii 

2,989.75 
7,314.66 
2,999.21 
2,999.97 
2,999.77 
2,998.76 
2,978.41 
7,483.61 
7,884.59 
7,986.84 
7,999.88 
14,738.44 
13,203.53 






1905 






1906 






1907 


10.00 


0) 


1908 


1909 


15.00 

11.00 

30.00 

823.00 

784.18 

793.00 

1,359.50 

2,402.04 

4665.25 

5,505.72 

6,958.21 




1910 




1911 




1912 




1913 




1914 




1915 




1916 




1917..: 




1918 




1919 


(«) 


1920 


Piatt: 

1906 




37,307.44 
178.00 

7,021.00 
272.00 
164.50 
422.75 
165.60 
49.95 
•17,600.00 
282.81 
241.76 
301.11 
434.11 

1,010.40 
482.63 




1907 ^. 




7,082.25 
10,652.26 
15,764.27 
11,734.74 


1908 






1909 ! 






1910 






1911 * 


5,000.00 
10,000.00 
/ 8,000.00 
\ •17,500.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
18,000.00 
8,000.00 
7,180.00 
7,600.00 
6,000.00 


4,994.64 
9999.34 
7,999.95 
• 10,120.73 
7,988.55 
8,000.00 
16,974.49 
8,000.00 
7,179.84 
7,445.36 


779.06 


1912 


219.84' 


1913 


100.11 


1914 


• 10,119.00 
67.48 


1915 


178.87 


1916 (deficiency, $10,000) 


44.36 


1917 


138.28 


1918 


1.699.88 


1919 


(^) 


1930 





1 Figures not available. 

sExp^ditureof revenues for park purposes not authorized. Sundry dvll act of June 12, 1917. (40 
Stat., 163.) 

» No appropriation made for Mount Rainier prior to 1907. 

< Expenditure of revenues of Crater Lake Park fo« park purposes therein not authorized by statute. 

» No appropriation for Piatt Park prior to 1911 fiscal year. Land prior to creation of park included in 
Sulphur springs Reservation. 

» Construction sanitary sewer, like amount being contributed by the city of Sulphur, Okla.; $7,380.94 
returned to city. 
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Statement of appropriatiana made for, and received revenues from, the various 
national parks and national monuments, etc, — Gontliiued. 







Reyennes. 


Name of the national park. 


pi^ed. 


Expended. 


Reoelyed. 


Expended. 


Wind Cave: 

1904 


1 $2, 500. 00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
4,400.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 

2,5oaoo 


Iv 
(*) 

^,396.08 
2,433.54 
2,335.37 
2,500.00 
2,413.60 
2,499.86 






1905 , 






1906 






• 1907 




^ 


1908 


$200.00 

450.00 

523.25 

340.00 

675.00 

528.26 

246.17 

2,342.90 

2,590.89 

~ 1,632.60 

4,08160 

2,533.15 




1909 


$220.80 


1910 


62.88 


1911 


662.26 


1912 


278.56 


1913 


1,197.39 
366w72 


1914 


2.500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,50a00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 

500.00 

« 7,500.00 
7,500.00 
7,600.00 
2,000.00 

20,000.00 
7,500.00 

i5,ooaoo 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
11,000.00 

• 15,000.00 
69,20a00 

75,ooaoo 
ioo,ooaoo 

75,000.00 
75,000.00 
110,000.00 
115,000.00 

8o,ooaoo 

85,000.00 
62,000.00 

»3,000.00 
8,000.00 
10,000.00 
10^000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

750.00 
750.00 


2,500.00 
2,496.97 
2,497.82 
2,499.87 
2,498^40 
3,967.33 


1915 


606.16 


1916 


961.57 


1917 


1,013.04 


1918 


8,006.53 


1919. 


(/) 


1920 




BullysHill: 
~914 








Men Verde: 

1907-8 


7,455.82 

7,348.33 

7,443.09 

947.75 

19,806.63 
7,351.54 

14,956.91 
9,880.30 
9,665.75 
9,994.39 
9,999.00 
9,9ia05 

16,994.35 




(!) 


1909 






1910 












100.00 
898.92 
615.21 
679.00 
637.42 
946.38 
130.14 
2,763.75 
3;348.66 




1912 




1913 




1914.. 




1916 




1916 




1917 




1918 ^ :.... 




1919 




1920 




Glacier 

1911 


14,996.59 
69,117.94 
74,568.24 
99,999.49 
74,994.27 
74,963.88 
108,148.16 
114,361.96 
79,729.72 


326.88 
1,490.94 
4,677.14 
4,010.71 
4,218.51 
10,011.76 
3,20140 
4,438.22 
2,624.68 




1912 




1918 


428.84 


1914 


477.07 


1915 


9,735.44 


1916 


844 5 


1917 


1.352.75 


1918 


>^r-« 


1919 


1920 


Rockj Mountain:* 

1915 








2,910.80 
7,992.84 
9,964.24 
9,922.10 
9,997.60 




(•) 


1916 


501.98 
871; 27 
69&75 
807.60 


1917 




1918 




1919 , 


w 


1920 


Hawaii: 

1919 


730.83 


• 


■ 


1920 






Lassen Volcanic: 

1917 




V 
81.25 

uaos. 

525.03 




1918 








Grand Canyon: • 

1919 








1920 


40,ooaoo 

• 10,000.00 
10,000.00 






Lafliyette: 

1919 


9,957.82 






1920 







1 No appropriation made for the Wind Cave National Park prior to 1004. 
s Figures not available. 

» Expenditure of revenues for park purposes not authoriiied. Sundry Civil act of 7miel2, 1917 (40 Btat., 
153). 

« No appropriation made for the Mesa Verde National Park prior to 1907. 

• Expenditure of revenues Mesa Verde Park for park purposes therein not authorized by statute. 

• No appropriation made for Glacier National Park prior to 1911. 

» No appropriation made for the Rooky Mountain National Park prior to 1915. 
8 Expenditure of revenues from Rocky Mountain Park for park purposes tiiereln not auth<Mrlzed by 
statute. 
» AppTopriation for 1919 made under the name of Sieur de Monts National Monument. 
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Statements of appropriations made for, and received revenues from, the various 
national parks and national monuments, etc, — Continued. 





. Appropriations. 


Reyennes. 


Name of the national park. 


Appro- 
pr&led. 


Expended. 


ReoeiTed. 


Expended. 


Protection of national monument: 

1917 


13,500.00 
5,000.00 

10,000.00 
8,000.00 

900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 

9oaoo 

900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 

9oaoo 
9oaoo 

900.00 
900.00 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 

15,000.00 

t3,000.00 


$2,586.66 
4,832.70 
9,163.21 




X' 


1918 


$225.00 
320.75 




1919 ^ 




1920 




Casa Grande National Mounment: > 

1904 








1905 








1906 • 








1907 








1908 








1909 .... 








1910 








1911 








1912 








1913 








1914 : 








1915 








1916 








1917 








1918 








1919 








Under the Smithsonian Institution: 

1907 








1908 








Improvement of Zion National Monument, 
Xftah:1917 


14,963.81 
1,962.89 






Improvement of Navajo National Monument, 
Ariz: 1917 











1 Exi)ended under the direction of the Commissioner of the Qeneial Land 0£Boe, excepting $6,0G0 a 
noted under the Smithsonian Institution. 

• Expended under direction of Smithsonian Institution. 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL PARKS 
AND NATIONAL MONUMENTS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 1879-19^0, INCLUSIVE. 

•NATIONAL PARK SBRVICa^ 

1917. National Park Service In the District of Columbia, deficiency 

act of Apr. 17, 1917 (40 Stats., 2, 20) $3,666.67 

1918. National Park Service In the District of Columbia, sundry dvil 

act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 151) 17, 600. 00 

1919. National Park Service In the District of Columbia, sundry dvll 

act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 677)—.. 19,200.00 

1920. National Park Service In the District of Columbia, sundry dvil 

act of July 19, 1919 (PubUc No. 21, 66th Cong.) 22,220.00 

Total 62,^686. 67 

HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION, ARK.* 

[From Apr. 20, 1832, to Mar. 3, 1877, no appropriations were mad^by Congress.] 
TITLE : PBOTECTION AND IMPROVEMENT, HOT SPBINGS RESERVATION.* 

Specific appropriations by Congress from revewue fund. 

1898. Improvement of Whlttlngton Lake Reserve from proceeds 
of sale of lots Included In above fund, 1892,* sundry dvil 
act Aug. 5, 1892 (27 Stats., 373) ■$30,000.00 

1896. To repay expenditures upon a sewer, 1896, act May 1, 1896 

(29 Stats., 110) •930.00 

1913. For survey for storm drainage and sanitary sewer system 
city of Hot Springs, abutting Hot Springs Reservation, 
sundry civil act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 457) 5,000.00 

1 Established by act of Aug. 25, 1916 (39 Stats., 535). 

» Created by acts of Apr. 20, 1832 (4 Stats., 505) ; Mar. 3, 1877 (19 Stats., 377) ; and 
Jnne 16, 1880 (21 Stats., 289). 

* Designations given on books of Treasn^ Department. 

* Years scheduled on books of Treasury Departmei«t. 
•Without year. % 
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1918. For the employment of a landscape engineer and such other 
expenses as may be required for the preparation of a 
practical and compreheng^ve plan, together with an accu- 
rate estimate of the cost therepf, for improving the Hot 
Springs Reservation, sundry civil act of June 12, 1917 
(40 Stats., 105, 153) $10,000.00 



iooo,oao 




/S04 /SOS /906 /307 /30S J^OB /3Sa iBi/^ /3/^ /&/a fSM- /Bfk fSl6 iSfT l9tB fSmm^ 
"'Lafs soidaf Hot Spring in March. /3//, amounfecf io ^82, 5/8 

V/s/fors App/roprfaf/onsCdof/ars)urKkrlAlbrDispf. 

"""•"-"' — RevenuesCdoJfars) Apfnx!priaif/onsCdo//ars)under/nieHorDepi: 

Fig. 6. — ^All national parks, appropriations, revenues, and visitors. 

1919. For labor, material, supervision, clearing site, and all other 
necessary expenses incident to the construction of a new 
administration and Government free bathhouse building 
to cost not to exceed $190,000,* sundry civil act of July 1, 
1918 (40 Stats., 679) * 50, 000. 00 



Total- 



95, 93a 00 



L $140,000 from appropriations. See next page. 
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title: impboyement, hot spbings beservation.* 
Specific appropriation hy Conffress, from reven/ue fund. 

Improvement of Hot Springs Creek, 1883,* sundry civil /ict of Aug. 
7, 1882 (22 Stats., 329) " $33, 744. 78 

This amount accrued to the i:gyenue fund from operation of the bathhouses 
by the Court of Claims receiver in 1878. 

Tin^ : salabies and expenses, hot spbinos besebvation.^ 

Salaries and expenses, Hot Springs Commission, 1877,* sundry 

civil act of Mar. 3, 1877 (19 Stats., 356) "27,500.00 

Same as above, 1878, deficiency act of Dec. 15, 1877 (20 Stats., 

12) « 15, 000. 00 

Same as above, 1879, act of Dec. 16, 1878 (20 Stats., 258) •27, 500. 00 

Same as above, 1879, deficien<*y act of Mar. 3, 1879 (20 Stats., 415) _ ■ 12, 000. 00 

Total ^ * 82, 000. 00 

titb: fbotection and impbovement, hot spbings besebvation. 

Specifio appropriations hy Congress from moneys in Treasury not otherwiss 
^ appxopriated, 

mlprovement of Hot Springs Creek, 1885,* sundry civil act July 7, 

1884 (23 Stats., 208) » $75, 000. 00 

Same as above, 1886, sundry civil act Mar. 3, 1885 (23 Stats., 498). *8, 000. 00 
Same as above, 1887, sundry civil act Aug. 4, 1886 (24 Stats., 239)- '20, 000. 00^ 
Reservoirs, pumps, piping, and improvement of the free bathhouse, 

sundry civil act Oct. 2, 1888 (25 Stats., 527) ^ » 36, 000. 00 

Improvement of the free bathhouse, 1890, deficiency act Apr. 4, 

1890 (26 Stats., 40) •3,200.00 

For mains, pipes, pumping engine, etc., 1891, deficiency act of Sept. 

30, 1890 (26 Stats., 523) • 5, 000. 00 

Construction of roads, 1892, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1891 (26 

Stats., 972 ) •_„ • 5, 000. 00 

Total 152, 200. 00 

title : HOT SPBINGS BESEBVATION.* \ 

Specific appropriations hy Congress from moneys in Treasury not otherwise ., 

appropriated, ( 

Repairs to roads, drives, etc., and remodeling free bathhouse, 1903,* 
sundry civil act of June 28, 1902 (32 Stats., 456) ^$48, 562. 00 

Repairs to roads, etc., and storage reservoir, 1904, sundry civil act 
of Mar. 3, 1903 (32 Stats., 1119) •30,500.00 • 

Reimbursement of disbursing oflacer, 1904, deficiency act of Feb. 
18, 1904 (32 Stats., 32) ■ 500. 00 

Installation of electric motor for the free bathhouse, 1904, defi- 
ciency act of Apr. 27, 1904 (33 Stats., 409) '1, 550.00 

For gutters on mountain roads, 1905, sundry civil act of Apr. 28, 

1904 (33 Stats., 486) '8,000.00 . 

FllUrig lakes in Whittington Park, 1906, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1905 ( 33 Stats., 1177 ) ■ 6, 000. 00 

For labor, material, supervision, clearing site, and all other neces- 
sary expenses incident to the~T?onstruction of a new administra- 
tion and Government free bathhouse building to cost not to ex- 
ceed $190,000,' sundry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 679)- ' 140, 000. 00 

Total 235, 112. 00 

^ Designation given on books of Treasnry Department. 
« Years scheduled on books of Treasury Department. 
•Without year: 

* Reimbursable from fund arising from sale of Hot Springs lots, but treated by Treaa- 
ury Department as a direct appropriation. 

•Limited to fiscal years. . . ^ 

• $50,000 from revenues ; see preceding page, " Specific appropriations by Congress from 
revenue fund." 

7 Unexpended balance made available during 1920. Sundry civil act of July 19, 1910 
(Pub. No. 21. 66th Cong.). ^ 
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ttixe: claims fob condemnation of buildinos, hot spbinos bbsebvation/ 

Specific appropriations (indefinite) from moneys in Treasury not otJiertoise 
appropriated {sundry civil act of Mar, S, 1901). 

1902 " • $26, 385. 45 

1903 .* • 18, 372. 07 

1904 . » 3, 500. 00 

1911 ^ ^- • 2, 935. 00 



Total. 



51, 192. 52 



Recapitulation of specific appropriations, 1877 to 1919, inclusive. 



Titles of appropriations. 



Specific 
appropria- 
aon from 
revenue 
fund. ' 



Specific 
appropria- 
tion from 
Treasury. 



Total. 



Protection and improvement. Hot Springs Reservation. , 

XmprovemeAt. Hot Springs Reservation 

Hot Springs Reservation: 



$96,«3aOO 
33,744.78 



$152,200100 



Salaries and expenses. Hot Springs Reservation 

Claims for condemnation o( buildings, Hot Springs Reservation. 



235,112.00 
82,000.00 
51,192.52 



Total. 



129,674.78 



520,504.52 



S248,130.00 
33,744.78 
235,112.00 

82,ooaoo 

51,192.52 



6ii0,179.30 



YBLLOWSTONB NATIONAL PARK, WYO.« 

UNDER INTEBIOB DEPABTMENT. 

[From Mar. 1, 1872, to June 20, 1878, no annual appropriations for the park were made 
by Congress. See below for some of the expenses for such period paid by later appro- 
priation acts.] 

1879. Protection and improvement of the park, sundry civil act of 

June 20, 1878 (20 Stats., 229) $10,000.00 

1880. Protection and improvement of the park, sundry civil act of 

Mar. 3, 1879 (20 Stats., 393) 10,000.00 

1881. Protection and improvement of the park, sundry civil act of 

June 16, 1880 (21 Stats., 273) 15,000.00 

1882. Protection and improvement of the park, sundry civil act of 

Mar. 3, 1881 (21 Stats., 451) 15,000.00 

1880. For deficiency on account of protection and improvement, 

fiscal year 1880, deficiency act of Mar. 3, 1881 (21 St^ts., 

421) 89. 76 

1883.' Protection and improvement of the park, sundry civil act of 

Aug. 7, 1882 (22 Stats., 329) 15,000.00 

1879.* Protection and improvement of the park, deficiency act of 

Aug. 5, 1882 (22 Stats., 276) 150.00 

1877-78. For salary and expenses of Supt. Norris from Apr. 18, 

1877, to June 30, 1878, sundry civil act of Aug. 7, 1882 

(22 Stats., 329) 3,180.41 

1884. Protection and improvement, including salary of superin- 

tendent, $2,(XX), and 10 assistants at $900 each, sundry 

civil, act of Mar. 3, 1883 (22 Stats., 626) 40,000.00 

1885. Protection and improvement of the park, including salaries, 

sundry civil act of July 7, 1884 (23 Stats., 211) 40, 000. 00 

1886. Protection and improvement of the park, including salaries, 

sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1885 (23 Stats., 499) 40,000. 00 

^ Designations given on books of Treasury Department 
■Years scheduled on books of Treasury Department. 
•Without year. 

« Created by act of Mar. 1, 1872. sees. 2474 and 2476, B«T. Stats. 
•And prior years. 
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1886. -Continuation of compensation, superintendent and em- 

ployees, July 1 to 15, 1886, joint resolutions of July 1 and 

15, 1886 (24 Stats., 343 and 345) $934.25 

Reimbursement^for expense of quarters of late Supt. Conger, 
deficiency act of Sept. 30, 1890 (26 Stats., 523) 169.37 

1887. Protection and improvement of the park (construction of 

roads and bridges under direction engineer officer detailed 
by Secretary of War), sundry civil act of Aug. 4, 1886 (24 
Stats., 240) 20,000.00 

1894. For office of United States commissioner and jail, act of 

May 7, 1894, to protect birds and punish crimes in the 

park (28 Stata, 75) 5,000-00 

1895. Reimbursement of United States commissioner the amount 

paid for completion office and jail building, sundry civil 

act of Mar. 2, 1895 (28 Stats., 945) 385.75 

1902. Repairs to United States commissioner's building, sundry 

civil act of Mar. 3, 1901 (31 Stats., 1162) 450.00 

1902.* Administration and protection, sundry civil act of Mar^ 3, 

1901 (31 Stats., 1169) 5,000.00 

1902.* Surveying northern and western boundaries, sundry civil 

act of Mar. 3, 1901 (31 Stats., 1160) \. 3,300.00 

1903.* Administration and protection, sundry civil act of June 28, 

1902 (32 Stats., 456) 5,000.00 

Completion survey of eastern boundary, sundry civil act of 

June 28, 1902 (32 Stats., 456) -- 2,800.00 

For payment to E. F. Stable for survey of western*boundary, 

deficiency act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stats., 573) •_ 13. 99 

For payment to E. F. Stable for additional allowance for 
surveying boundary, deficiency act of July 1, 1902 (32 

Stats., 573) - 313.71 

Purchase of buffalo and providing corral and feed, defi- 
ciency act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stats., 574) 15,000.00 

Payment to the State of Wyoming for protection of park in 
prior years, act of May 27, 1902 (32 Stats., 236) 7,780.44 

1904.* Administration and protection (including $2,500 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1903 (32 

Stats., 1119) 7, 500. 00 

Surveying boundaries, deficiency act of Feb. 8, 1904 (33 
Stats., 32) 1, 440. 30 

1905.* Administration and protection (including $2,500 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act for Apr. 28, 1904 (33 
Stats., 487) -.. 7, 500. 00 

1906.* Administration and protection (including $2,500 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1905 (33 
Stats., 1188) 7,500.00 

1907.* Administration and protection (including $2,500 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of June 30^ 1906 (34 
Stats., 729) 7, 500. OQ 

1908.* Administration and protection (including $2,500 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1907 (34 
Stats., 1337) 8, 000. 00 

1909.* Administration and protection (including $2,500 for main- 
tenance of buffalo, and $2,500 for surveying and marking 
unmonumented portions of park boundaries), sundry civil 
act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stats., 351) 10,500.00 

1910.* Administration and protection (including $2,500 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1909 (35 
Stats., 990) 8, 000. 00 

1911.* Administration and protection (including $3,000 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of June 25, 1910 (36 
Stats., 745) 8, 500. 00 



^ Protection and improvement appropriations for the years 1888 to 1901, inclusive, were 

fended by the War Department. 
Improvement appropriations of these years were expendable .by the War Department. 
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1912/ Administration and protection (including $3,000 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 (36 
Stats., 1420) $8, 500. 00 

1913.* Administration and protection (including $3,000 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 
Stats., 400) 8, 500. 00 

1914.** Administration and protection (including $3,000 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of June 23, 1913 (38 
Stats., 49) 8, 500. 00 

1915.* Administration and protection (including $3,000 for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Aug. 1, 1914 (38 
Stats., 648) 8,500.00 

1916.* Administration and protection (including $3,000. for main- 
tenance of buffalo), sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 
Stats., 862 ) 8, 500. 00 

1917.* Administration and protection (including $3,000 for main- ^ 

nance of buffalo), sundry civil act of July 1, 1916 (39 
Stats., 307) ^- 8, 500. 00 

1918.* Administration and protection (including $5,000 for mainte- 
nance of buffalo), sundry civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 
Stats., 105, 151) 10,500.00 

1919. Administration, protection, maintenance, and improvement 
(including $15,000 for maintenance of roads leading to 
park gateways through forest reserves east and south, 
$25,(X)0 for repfiir of damage caused by flood waters to 
road leading through east forest reserve and park to Lake 
Hotel, ?15,400 for widening approach roads, and $50,000 
for a new road around the Gardiner Slide), sundry civil 
act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 677-678) 334,920.00 

1919. Resurfacing and finishing the belt line with oil macadam, 

the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1918, under the War Department, made available 
for the fiscal .year 1919, under the Interior Department, 
sundry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 678) 3,259.48 

1920. Administration, protection, maintenance, and improvement 

(including $15,000 for maintenance of roads leading to * 

park gateways through forest reserves east and south, 
$15,000 for bridge over the Buffalo fork of Snake River), 
sundry civil act of July 19, 1919 (Public No. 21, 66th 

Cong. ) _ 255, 500. 00 

For reimbursement of the appropriation for Yellowstone 
National Park for the fiscal year 1920 on account of ex- 
penditures for fighting forest fires in the park, deficiency 
act of Nov. 4, 1919 (Public No. 73, 66th Cong.) 25,000.00 



Total 1, 001, 187. 46 

UNDEB WAB DEPARTMENT. 

1888. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1887 (24 Stats., 531) $20,000.00 

1889. Protection and improvement of park, sundry civil act of Oct. 

2, 1888 (25 Stats., 534) 25, 000. 00 

1890. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 2, 1889 

(25 Stats., 967) 50, 000. 00 

1891. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Aug. 30, 

1890 (26 Stats., 398) 75,000.00 

1892. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1891 

(26 Stats., 977) 75,000.00 

1893. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of Aug. 5, 1892 

(27 Stats., 376) JV 45, 000. 00 

1894. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1893 

(27 Stats., 598) . 80, 000. 00 

1895. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of Aug. 18, 1894 

(28 Stats., 408) 30, 000. 00 



1 Improvement appropriations of these years were expendable by the War Department 
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1896. Improvement and protection of the park, sundry civil act of 

Mar. 2, 1895 (28 Stats., 945) $30,000.00 

1897. Improvement and protection, simdry civil act of Jun^ 11, 

1896 (29 Stats., 442) 35,000.00 

Improvement and protectign, sundry civil act, of June 4, 

1897 (30 Stats., 43) 35,000.00 

1898. Improvements, deficiency act of Jime 8, 1896(29 Stats., 284 )_ 5, 000. 00 
Improvement of the park, deficiency act of July 19, 1897 

(30 Stats., 143) . 78 

1899. Improvement and protection, sundry civil act of July 1, 1898 

(30 Stats., 629) 40, 600. 00 

Improvements, deficiency act of July 7, 1898 (30 Stats., 667) . 93. 75 

1900. Improvement and protection, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1899 (30 Stats., 1105) 40, 000. 00 

Improvement of the park, deficiency act of Mar. 3, 1899 

(30 Stats., 1226) 99. 80 

1901. Improvement and protection, sundry civil act of June 6, 1900 

(31 Stats., 624) • 60,000.00 

Improvement, deficiency act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stats., 291) _ 6. 95 

Improvement for 1898, deficiency act of Jime 6, 1900 (31 

Stats., 291) 162. 62 

1902. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1891 

(31 Stats., 1169 ) 113, 000. 00 

1908. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of June 28, 1902 _ 

(32 Stats., 466) J 250,000.00 

Payment to Northern Pacific Ry. CJo. for transportation of 
cast-iron pipe, deficiency act of Feb. 14, 1902 (32 Stats., 
12) J : 31. 96 

1904. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1903 

(32 Stats., 1130) 250,000.00 

1905. Improvement of the park, simdry civil act of Apr, 28, 1904 

(33 Stats., 498) 250, 000. 00 

1906. Improvement of the park, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1905 

(33 Stats., 1198) 133, 000. 00 

1907. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stats., 743) 55, 000. 00 

1908. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil act of Mar. 4, 1907 (34 Stats., 1349) ' 75, 000. 00 

1909. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil^ct of May 27, 1908 (35 Stata, 365) 65, 000. 00 

1910. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil act of Mar. 4, 1909 (35 Stats., 1005) 65,000.00 

191^. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., 725) , 75, 000. 00 

1912. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 (36 Stats., 1402) 70, 000. 00 

Construction of chapel in park on or near military reserva- 
tion, Army appropriation act of Mar. 3, 1911 (36 Stats., 
1050) - -— 25, 000. 00 

1913. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 442) 100, 000. 00 

Widening and improving surface of roads for building 
bridges and culverts to make roads suitable and safe for 
animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, sundry civil 
act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 442) 77, 000. 00 

1914. Maintenance and repair of improvements in park, sundry 

civil act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 33) 125, 000. 00 

Widening and improving surface of roads, for building 
bridges and culverts to make roads suitable and safe for 
animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, sundry civil 
act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 33) 75, 000. 00 

1915. Maintenance and repair of improvements, sundry civil act 

of Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 632) 125, 000. 00 

Widening to not exceeding 18 feet, and improving surface 
of roads, and for building bridges and culverts in the park 
to make such roads suitable and safe for animal-drawn 
and motor-propelled vehicles, sundry civil act of Aug. 1, 
1914 (38 Stats., 632) 100, 000. 00 
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1915. Widening to not exceeding 18 feet and Improving the sur- 

face of roads and for building bridges and culverts in 
the forest reserve leading out of the park from the east 
boundary to make such roads suitable and safe for ani- 
mal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, sundry civil act 
of Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 633) $30,000.00 

1916. Maintenance and repair of improvements, sundry civil act 

of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 845) 125,000. 00 

Widening and improving surface of roads, for building 
bridges and culverts to make such roads suitable and safe 
for animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, sundry 

civil act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 845) 50, 000. 00 

Completing the widening to not exceeding 18 feet of road- 
way and improving the surface of roads and for building 
bridges and culverts in the forest reserve leading out of 
the park from the east boundary, to make such roads 
sui^table and safe for animal-drawn and motor-propeUed 
vehi<aes, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stat, 845)— 20, 000. 00 

1917. Maintenance and repair of improvements, sundry civil act 

of July 1, 1916 (39 Stata, 288) 152, 500. 00 

For completing the widening to not exceeding 18 feet of 
roadway and improving the surface of roads and for 
building bridges and culverts in the forest reserve lead- 
ing out of the park from the east boundary, sundry civil 

act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 289) 6, 000. 00 

Widening and improving surface of roads, for building • 
bridges and culverts to make such roads suitable and safe 
for animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, sundry 
civil act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 289) 88, 700. 00 

1918. For maintenance and repair of improvements, sundry civil 

act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 132) 147, 500. 00 

For resurfacing and for finishing the belt line with oil 
macadam, sundry civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 
132) - * 20. 000. 00 

Total 3, 213, 095. 86 



BECAPITULATION. 

Appropriations under the Interior Department, 1879 to 1920, 
inclusive 1, 001, 187, 46 

Appropriations under the War Department, 1888 to 1918, in- 
clusive - 3, 213, 0^. .86 

Total 4, 214, 283. 32 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CAL.' 

[From S^t. 25, 1890, to Jane 6, 1900, no appropriations for the park were made by 

Congress.] 

1901. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 6, 1900 

(31 Stats., 618) $10, OOO. 00 

1902. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1901 

(31 Stats., 1162) 10, 000. 00 

1903. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 28, 

1902 (32 Stats., 456) — • 10,000.00 

1904. Protection and Improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1903 

(32 Stats., 1119) -, ' 10, 000. 00 

Protection and improvement, deficiency act of Mar. 3, 1903 

(32 Stats., 1060) 89.69 

1905. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Apr. 28, 

1904 (33 Stats., 487) 10,000.00 

^ Unexpended balance of $3,269.48 made available for expenditure by the. Secretary of 
the Interior for same purpose during the 1919 fiscal year. Sundry civil act of July 1, 
1918 (40 Stats., 678). 

"Created by acts of Sept. 25, 1890 (26 Stats., 478), and Oct, 1, 1890 (26 Stats., 650). 
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1906. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1905 

(33 Stats., 1188) < $10,000.00 

1907. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 30, 

1906 (34 Stats., 729) 10,000.00 

1908. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1907 

(34 Stats., 1337) - 15,550.00 

W09, Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of May 27, 

1908 (35 Stats., 351) 15,550.00 

1910. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar 4, 1909 

(35 Stats., 990> 15, 550. 00 

1911. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 25, 

1910 (36 Stats., 745) 15,550.00 

1912. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 

(36 Stats., 1421) ,, 15,550.00 

^1913. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 
bridges, fences, and trails, .and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry civil act of Aug. 24, 1912 
(37 Stats., 460) 1 15, 550. 00 

1914. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry civil act of June 23, 1913 
(38 Stats., 49) 15, 550. 00 

1915. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, including the purchase of site for 
ranger station not to exceed $500, sundry civil act of Aug. 
1, 1914 (38 Stats., 649) 15, 550. 00 

1916. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, f^ices, and trails, "4nd improvement of roads 
other than toll roads* including the purchase of site for 
ranger station not to exceed $500, sundry dvU act of 

Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 863) 15,550.00 

1917.^Protection and Improvement, construction and repair of 
bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry civil act of July 1, 1916 

(39 Stats., 308) 22, 300. 00 

Purchase of lands in Sequoia National Park, sundry dvil 

act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stats.. 308) ' 50,000.00 

1918. For protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry civil act of June 12, 1917 
(40 Stats., 105, 152) JL 25,000.00 

1919. For protection and Improvement, including not exceeding 

$12,000 for a bridge at old Marble Fork Bridge site, sun- 
dry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 678) 30, 510. 00 

1920. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, improvement of roads other 
than toll roads, sundry civil act of July 12, 1919 (Public 
No. 21, 66th Cong. ) 85, 000. 00 

Total _- ^72, 849. 69 

YOSBMITB NATIONAL PARK, CALIP.^ 

[From Oct 1, 1890, to July 1, 1898, no appropriations for the park were made by Con- 
gress.] 

1899. For improvement, sundry civil act of July 1, 1898 (30 

Stats., 624) $4, 000. 00 

1900. For improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1899 (30 

Stats., 1100) 4, 000. 00 

1901. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 6, 

1900 (31 Stats., 618) 4, 000. 00 

1902. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1901 (31 Stats., 1162) 4, 000. 00 

» Created by act of Oct. 1, 1890 (26 Stats., 650) ; boundaries changed by act of Feb. 7, 
1905 (33 Stats., 702), and joint resolution of June 11, 1906 (S4 Stats., 831), the latter 
accepting recession of Yosemite Valley from the State of California. 
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1903. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 28, 

1902 (32 Stats., 456) $6,000.00 

Payment of expenses incurred by officer detailed from 

Sequoia Park to Yosemite Park for investigation, defi- 
ciency act of Mar. 3, 1903 (32 Stats., 1060) ^ 49.25 

1904. Protection and improvement, sundry civil art of Mar. 8, 

1903 (32 Stats., 1119) 6,000.00 

1905. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Apr. 28, 

1904 (33 Stats., 487) . 5,400.00 

Yosemite Park Lands Commission, for examination of con- 
ditions, etc., to ascertain what parts not necessary for ^ 

park purposes, and determine course proposed road to \ 

Yosemite Valley, sundry civil act of Apr. 28, 1904 (33 ' 

State., 487) 8, 000. 00 

1906. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1905 (33 State., 1188) ^ 5, 400. 00 

Management, protection, and improvement. Joint resolution 

of Mar. 3, 1905 (33 State., 1286) 20, 000. 00 

1907. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 80, 

1906 (34 Stats., 729) - 6, 750. 00 

1908. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1907 (34 State., 1337) 80, 000. 00 

1909. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of May 27, 

1908 (35 State., 351) 30,000.00 

1910. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1909 (35 Stats., 990) 80,000.00 

1911. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 25, 

1910 (36 State., 745) 62,000.00 

For examination of water supply in the Yosemite National 

Park for the city of San Francisco, sundry civil act of 

June 25, 1910 (36 State., 745) 12, 000. 00 

1912. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 
(36 Stete., 1420) 50.000.00 

1918. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 
bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry dvil act of Aug. 24, 1912 
(37 Stats., 460) 80, 000. 00 

1914. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 
bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry civil act of June 23, 1913 
. (38 Stats., 49) 1 125, 000. 00 

1916. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 
bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, sundry civil act of Aug. 1, 1914 
(38 Stete., 649) 100, 000. 00 

1916. Protection and improvement, construction and repair of 
bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads, including not exceeding $2,700 for 
maintenance and repair of horse-drawn passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 



75,0(|).0O 



1916. To cover claim of Crane Co. for water-system supplies as 

reported in House Document 1579, Sixty-third Congress, 
third session, deficiency act of Mar. 4, 1915 (38 Stats., 
1157) 196. 80 

1917. Protection and improvement, construction aiid repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, and improvemont of roads 
other than toll roads, including not exceeding $500 for 
maintenance and repair of horse-drawn passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles, not exceeding $75,000 for grading in width 
not exceeding 20 feet El Portal- Yoseflaite road, and not ex- 
ceeding $150,(X)0 for Installation of a hydroelectric power 
plant, sundry civil act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 308) 250, 000. 00 
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1918. For protection and improvement, construction and repair of 

bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads otlier 
than toll roads, including $8,000 for a bridge at the old 
Sentinel Bridge site, and not exceeding $75,000 for grading 
in width not exceeding 20 feet El Portal- Yosemite road; 
also not exceeding $60,000 for the completion of the instal- 
lation of the hydroelectric povp^er plant authorized by the 
sundry civil act for the fiscal year 1917, sundry civil act of 
June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) ; in all $235,000.00 

1919. For protection and improvement, including $15,000 for new 

bridge on Sentinel Bridge site and $75,000 for continuing 
reconstruction of El Portal- Yosemite road, sundry civil 
act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 678) 255,000.00 

1920. Protection and improvement, including $55,000 for continu- 

ing reconstruction of El Portal- Yosemite road, sundry 

civil act of July 19, 1919 ( Public No. 21, 66th Cong. ) 200, 000. 00 

Total 1, 601, 796. 05 

Specific appropriations hy Congress from the revenue fund of Yosemite Park, 

1918. For completion of the installation of the hydroelectric power 

plant, deficiency act of Mar. 28, 1918 (40 Stats., 491) $3,500.00 

^ GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK, CALIP.^ 

[From Oct. 1, 1890, to June 6, 1900, no appropriations for the park were made by 

Congress.] 

1901. Improvement of park, sundry civil act of June 6, 1900 (31 

Stats., 618) $2, 500. 00 

1902. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1901 

(31 Stats., 1162) 2,500.00 

1903. Protection and Improvement, sundry civil act of June 28, 

1902 (32 Stats., 456) 2, 500. 00 

1904. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1903 (32 Stats., 1119) 2,000.00 

For improvement of park in 1901, deficiency act of Mar. 

3, 1903 (32 Stats., 1060) 58.65 

1905. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Apr. 28, 

1904 (33 Stats., 487) 2,000.00 

1906. Protection^hd improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1905 (33 Stats., 1188) 2, 000. 00 

1907. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 30, 

1906 (34 Stats., 729) 2, 000. 00 

1908. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4,* 

1907 (34 Stats., 1337) 2, 000. 00 

1909. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of May 27, 

1908 (35 Stats., 351) 2,000.00 

1910. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1909 (35 Stats., 990) 2,000.00 

1911. Protection and Improvement, sundry civil act of June 25, 

1910 (36 Stats., 745) 2,000.00 

1912. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 

(36 Stats., 1421) 2,000.00 

1913. Protection and improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads, sundry civil 

act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 460) 2,000.00 

1914. Protection and improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads, sundry civil 

act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 49) 2,000.00 

1915. Protection and improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads, sundry civil 

act of Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 649) 2,000.00 

> Created by act of Oct. 1, 1890 (26 Stats., 650). 
141822—19 19 
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1916. Protection and Improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads, sundry civil 

act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stat, 863) $2, 000. 00 

1917. Protection and improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads7 sundry civil 

act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 308) 2, 000. 00 

1918. For protection and improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads, sundry civil 

act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) 2, 000. 00 

1919. For protection and improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads, sundry civil 

act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat, 67Sy 4,500.00 

1920. Protection and improvement, construction of fences and 

trails, and repairing and extension of roads, sundry civil 

act of July 19, 1919 (Public No. 21, 66tli Cong.) 6,000.00 

Total 48, 058. 65 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, WASH.* 

UNDEB INTERIOE DEPABTMENT. 

[From Mar. 2, 1899, to June 30, 1906, no appropriations for the park were made by 

Congress.] 

1907. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 30, 

1906 (34 Stats., 729) $2, 500. 00 

1908. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1907 (34 Stats., 1337) - 1 3, 000. 00 

1909. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of May 27, 

1908 (35 Stats., 351) ^^ 3, 000. 00 

1910. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1909 (35 Stats., 991) 3,000.00 

1911. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 25, ^ 

1910 (36 Stats., 745) 3. 000. OO 

1912. Protection and improvement, construction of bridges, fences, 

and trails, etc., sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 (36 Stats., 

1421) • 5, 000. 00 

1913. Protection and improvement, construction of bridges, fences, 

and trails, and improvement of roads, sundry civil act of 

Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 460) 20,000.00 

1914. Protection and improvement, construction of bridges, fences, 

and trails, and improvement of roads, sundry civil ^ii^ of 

June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 50) 13,400.00 

For survey for the extension of the present road from a 
point at or about Longmire Springs eastward to the east- 
ern boundary line of the forest reserve surrounding the 
park and for survey of necessary trails, sundry civil act 
of June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 50) 10,000.00 

1915. Protection and improvement, construction of bridges, fences, 

and trails^ and improvement of roads, sundry civil *act of 

Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 649) 61,000.00 

1916. Protection and improvement, construction of bridges, fences, 

and trails, and improvement of roads, sundry civil act of 

Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 863) 30, 000. 00 

1917. Protection and improvement, construction of bridges, fences, 

and trails, and Improvement of roads, sundry civil act of 

July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 308) 30, 000. 00 

1918. Protection and Improvement, construction of roads, bridges, 

fences, and trails, and improvement of roads, including 
not exceeding $1,250 for the purchase of a motor-driven 
vehicle and the maintenance and repair thereof, sundry 
civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) 75,000. 00 

* Created by act of Mar. 2, 1899 (30 Stats., 993). 

»By the act of Aug. 14, 1911 (37 Stats., 38), the above-mentioned appropriation was 
reduced to |5,000. 
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1919. For protection and improvement, construction of roads, 

bridges fences, and trails, and improvement of roads, 

sundry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 678 $24,600.00 

1920. Protection and improvement, construction of roads, bridges, . 

fences, trails, and improvement of roads, sundry civil act 

of July 12, 1919 (Public No. 21, 66tli Cong.) 32, 500. 00 

Total 306, 000. 00 - 

UNDER WAB DEPARTMENT. 

1903. Survey of most practicable route for wagon road into park 

and toward construction of said road after survey shall 
have been made, deficiency act of Mar. 3, 1903 (32 Stats., 
1131) $10, 000. 00 

1904. Continuing construction wagon road, sundry civil act of Apr. • 

28, 1904 (33 Stats., 498) 30,000.00 

1906. Continuing construction wagon road, sundry civil act of 

June 30, 1906 (34 Stats., 744) 50, 000. 00 

1907. Continuing construction wagon road, sundry civil act of 

Mar. 4, 1907 (34 Stats, 1349) 50, 000. 00 

1908. Continuing construction wagon road, sundry civil act of 

May 27, 1908 (35 Stats., 365) 50,000.00 

1909. Completion of wagon road, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1909 

(35 Stats., 1005) 25,000.00 

1910. Additional work upon wagon road, sundry civil act of 

June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., 725) 25, 000. 00 

Total 240, 000. 00 

BECAPITUATION. 

Appropriations under the Interior Department, 1907 to 

1920, inclusive 306, 000. 00 

Appropriations expended under the War Department, 1903 
to 1910, inclusive 240,000.00 

Total : 546, 000. 00 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, OREa.^ 

UNDER INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

1962 and 1903. Protection and improvement, deficiency act of 

July 1, 1902 (32 Stats., 571) ^ $2,000.00 

J.904. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1903 (32 Stats., 1119) 2,000.00 

1905. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Apr. 28, 

1904 (33 Stats., 487) 3,000.00 

1906. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1905 (33 Stats., 1188) 3,000.00 

1907. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 30, 

1906 (34 Stats., 729) 3,000.00 

1908. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1907 (34 Stats., 1337) 7,315.00 

1909. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of May 27, 

1908 (35 Stats., 351) 3,000.00 

1910. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1909 (35 Stats., 990) 3,000.00 

1911. Protection and Improvement, sundry civil act of June 25, 

1910 (36 Stats., 745) 3,000.00 

1912. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1911 (36 Stats., 1421) 3,000.00 

1913. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Aug. 24, 

1912 (37 Stats., 460) 3,000.00 

» Created -by act of May 22, 1902 (32 Stat., 202). 
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1914. Protection and improvement and repairing and extension of 

roads, sundry civil act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 50) $7, 540. 00 

1915. Protection and improvement and repairing and extension of 

roads, sundry civil act of Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 649) 8, 040. 00 

1916. Protection and improvement and repairing and extension of 

roads, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 863)____ 8, 000. 00 

1917. Protection and improvement and repairing and extension of 

roads, sundry civil act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 308) 8,000.00 

1918. Protection and improvement and repairing and extension of 

roads, sundry civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 

152) •_ 15, 000. 00 

1919. For protection and improvement and- repairing and exten- 

sion of roads, sundry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 

679) 13, 225. 00 

1920. Protection and improvement and repairing and extension of 

roads, sundry civil act of July 19, 1919 (Public No. 

21, 66th Cong.) 28,225.00 

Total 123, 345. 00 

UNDER WAR DEPARTMENT. 

1910. Surveying, locating, and preparing plans and estimates for 
roads and trails in the park, sundfjr civil act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stats., 725) 1 $10,000.00 

1913. Construction of wagon road and necessary bridges through 

park, with system of tanks and water-supply pipes for 
sprinkling, sundry civil act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 
443) ^ 50, 000. 00 

1914. Continuation of the construction of a wagon road and the 

necessary bridges through park, with system of tanks and 
water-supply pipes for sprinkling, sundry civil act of 
June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 33) 75,000.00 

1915. Continuation of the construction of a wagon road and the 

necessary bridges through park, with system of tanks 
and water-supply pipes for sprinkling, sundry civil act of 
Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 633) 85,000.00 

1916. Continuation of the construction of a wagon road and the 

necessary bridges through park, with system of tanks and 
water-supply pipes for sprinkling, sundry civil act of 
Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 845) 50,000.00 

1917. Continuation of the construction of a wagon road and the 

necessary bridges through park, with system of tanks and 
water-supply pipes for sprinkling, also for maint^ance, 
repair, and operation of two horse-drawn pasiSenger- 
carrying vehicles, sundry civil act of July 1, 1916 (39 
Stats., 289) 50,000.00 

1918. For continuation of a wagon road and the necessary bridges 

through the park, together with a system of tanks and 
water-supply pipes for sprinkling (H. Doc. 328, 62d Cong., 
2d sess.), and for maintenance, repair, and operation of 
two horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, sundry 
civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 132) 50, 000. 00 

1919. For construction and maintenance of a wagon road and the 

necessary bridges through the park, together with a sys- 
tem of tanks and water-supply pipes for sprinkling, 
sundry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 658) 50,000. 00 

Total 420, 000. 00 



RECAPITULATION. 

Appropriations under the Interior Department, 1902 to 

1920, inclusive 123, 345. 00 

Appropriations expended under the War Department, 

1910 to 1919, inclusive ., 420, 000. 00 

Total 543, 345. 00 
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PLATT NATIONAL PARK^ (formerly Sulphur Springs Reservation), OKLA. 

[From July 1, 1902, to June 26, 1910, no appropriations for the park were made by 

Congress.] 

1909 and 1910. Appropriation of $16,000 for certain specified im- 
provements out of park-revenue fund. This was ineffec- 
tive, as the revenue-fund balance was only sufficient to 
carry a reduced force of employees for the proper protec- 
tion of the park, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1909 (35 
Stats., 991). 

1911. Care and maintenance, including all personal services, 

sundry civil act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., 745) $5,000.00 

1912. Maintenance, bridging, roads, trails, and sewerage, sundry 

^ civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 (36 Stats., 1420) 10, 000. 00 

1913. Maintenance, bridging, roads, and trails, sundry civil act 

of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 460) 8,000.00 

1913. Construction sanitary sewer (contingent on city of Sulphur, 

Okla., appropriating a similar sum), Indian appropria- 
tion act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 532) 17,500.00 

1914. Maintenance, bridging, roads, and trails, deficiency appro- 

priation act of Oct. 22, 1913 (38 Stats., 218) 8,000.00 

1915. Maintenance, bridging, roads, and trails, sundry civil act of 

Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 649) 8,000.00 

1916. Maintenance, bridging, roads, and trails, sundry civil act of 

Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 863) 8,000.00 

To cover the cost of repairing damage to bridges, roads, 
trails, buildings, etc., deficiency appropriation act of Mar. 
31, 1916 (39 Stats., 42) 10,000.00 

1917. For improvement and protection, sundry civil act of July 

^ 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 308) 8,000.00 

1918. For improvement and protection, sundry civil act of June 

12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) 7,180.00 

1919. For improvement and protection, sundry civil act of July 1, 

1918 (40 Stats., 679) 7,500.00 

1920. For improvement and protection, sundry civil act of July 

19, 1919 (Public No. 21, 66th Cong.) 6,000.00 

Total 103,180.00 

WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK, S. DAK.» 

1904. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1903 

(32 Stats., 1119) $2,500.00 

1905. Protection and Improvement, sundry civil act of Apr. 28, 

1904 (33 Stats., 487) 2,500.00 

1906. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1905 

(33 Stats., 1188) ^ 2,500.00 

1907. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 30, 

1906 (34 Stats., 729) 4,400.00 

1908. Protection and Improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1907 

(34 Stats., 1337) 2,500.00 

1909. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of May 27, 

1908 (35 Stats., 352) 2,,500.00 

1910. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1909 

(35 Stats., 991) 2,500.00 

1911. Protection and Improvement, sundry civil act of June 25, 

1910 (36 Stats., 745) 2,500.00 

1912. Management, improvement, and protection, sundry civil act 

of Mar. 4, 1911 (36 Stats., 1421) 2, 500. 00 

1913.' No appropriation made. 

1914. Improvement and protection, sundry civil act of June 23, 

1913 (38 Stats., 50) 2, 500. 00 

1915. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Aug. 1, 1914 

(38 Stats., 649) ^ 2,500.00 

» Created by acts of July 1, 1902 (32 Stats., 641), and Apr. 21, 1904 (33 Stats., 220) ; 
name changed by joint resolution of June 29, 1906 (34 Stats., 837). 
•Created by act of Jan. 9, 1903 (82 Stats., 766). 
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1916. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 1915 

(38 Stats., 863) . $2,600.00 

1917. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of July 1, 

1916 (39 Stats., 308) 2,600.00 

1918. For improvement and protection, sundry civil act of June 12, 

1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) 2,500.00 

1919. For improvement and protection, sundry civil act of July 

1, 1918 (40 Stats., 679) 4,000.00 

1920. For improvement and protection, sundry civil act of July 

19, 1919 (Public No. 21, 66tli CJongress) 4.000.00 

Total - 44, 900. 00 

UNDER DEPABTKENT OF AGRICI7I.TTJBE.* 

1913. For the establishment of a national game preserve, to be 
known as the Wind Cave National Game Preserve, upon 
the land embraced within the boundaries of the Wind 
Cave National Park, in the State of South Dakota, for 
a permanent national range for a herd of buffalo to be 
presented to the United States by the American Bison 
Society, and for such other native American game animals 
as may be placed therein. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
such adjacent lands as may be necessary for the purpose ^ 

of assuring an adequate permanent water supply, and to 
inclose the said game preserve with a good and substantial 
fence and to erect thereon all necessary sheds and build- 
ings for the proper care and maintenance of the said 
animals, to be available until expended, Agricultural act 
of August 10, 1912 (37 Stats., 293) $26,00a00 



RECAPITUIATION. 

Appropriations under the Interior Department, 1904 to 
1920, inclusive 44, 900. 00 

Appropriation expended under the Department of Agri- 
culture, appropriated for the fiscal year 1913 and made 
available until expended 26,000.00 

Total 70, 900. 00 

SULLYS HILL PARK, N. DAK.> 

UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOB. 

[From June 2, 1904, to June 30, 1913, no appropriations for the park were made by 

Congress.] 

1914. For examination of the land embraced in Sullys Hill Park 

to determine whether it contains valuable minerals, 

Indian appropriation act of June 30, 1913 (38 Stats., 92), ^ $500.00 

UNDER DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

1915. For the improvement of the game preserve in the park, 

Agricultural appropriation act of June 30, 1914 (38 Stats., 

434) $5, 000. 00 

1916. For the improvement of the game preserve in the park, in- 

cluding construction of fences, sheds, buildings, corrals, 
roads, and other structures which may be necessary, Agri- 
cultural appropriation act of Mar. 4, 1915 (38 Stats., 
1105) 5, 000. 00 

^ Funds for the maintenance and further improvement of this game preserve are al- 
lotted each year from lump-sum appropriations for the Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture. ^^ 

« Created by Executive proclamation of June 2, 1904, under the act approved Apr. 27, 
1904 (33 Stats., 319). 
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1917. For the improvement of the game preserve in the park, in- 

cluding construction of fences, sheds, buildings, corrals, 
roads, and other structures which ihay be necessary, Agri- 
cultural appropriation act of Aug. 11, 1916 (39 Stats., 
467) $5, 000. 00 

1918. For the maintenance and improvement of the game preserves 

in Sullys Hill National Park, including the construction 
of all fences, sheds, buildings, corrals, roads, and other 
structures which may be necessary, in addition to the 
amount heretofore appropriated, available until expended, 
Agricultural appropriation act of Mar. 4, 1917 (39 Stats., 
1155) 5. 000. 00 

Total 1 20,000.00 

BECAPITULATION. 

t 

Appropriations under the Interior Department, fiscal year 

1914 500.00 

Appropriations expended under the Department of Agri- 
culture, 1914 to 1918, inclusive 20,000.00 

Total 20, 500. 00 

MESA VBRDE NATIONAL PARK, COLO.^ 

1908. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 

1907 (34 Stats., 1337) $7,500.00 

1909. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of May 27, 

1908 (35 Stats., 351) . 7,500.00 

1910. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1909 

(35 Stats., 990) 7,500.00 

1911. Protection and improvement, inclusive of $12,500 reserved 

within appropriation for construction of main wagon road 
through the park, sundry civil act of June 25, 1910 (36 

Stats., 745) 20, 000. 00 

For exafnination and leasing, etc., of coal lands in the park, 

deficiency act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stats.,- 796) 2, 000. 00 

1912. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 

(36 Stats., 1421) . 7,500.00 

1913. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Aug. 24, 

1912 (37 Stats., 460) 15,000.00 

1914. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 23, 

1913 (38 Stats., 50) 10, 000. 00 

1915. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Aug. 1, 

1914 (38 Stats., 649) 10,000.00 

1916. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 3, 

1915 (38 Stats., 863) 10, 000. 00 

1917. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of July 1, 

1916 (39 Stats., 308) 10,000.00 

J918. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 12, 

1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) 4 10,000.00 

1919. For protection and improvement, sundry civil act of July 1, 

1918 (40 Stats., 678-9) 18,000.00 

1920. Protection and improvement, sundry civil act of July 19, 

1919 (Public, No. 21, 66th C5ong.) 11,000.00 

Total 146, 000. 00 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONT.> 

1911. For Improvement of Glacier National Park, the construction 
and repair of roads and trails, sundry civil act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stats., 745) $15,000.00 

1 Created by act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stats., 616). 

* Created by act of Congress approved May 11, 1916 (86 Stats., 354). 
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1912. For administration and improvement, construction of roads, 
bridges, telephone lines, and repair of roads, trails, and 
bridges (appropriation mader Immediately available), sun- 
dry civil act of Mar. 4, 1911 (36 Stat, 1421) . $69,200.00 - 

1918. For administration and Improvement, construction of roads, 
bridges, telephone lines, and repair of roads, trails, and 
bridges, sundry civil act of Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 460) ^. 75, 000. 00 

1914. For administration and improvement, construction and re- 

pair of roads, bridges, and telephone lines, sundry civil 

act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 49) 100. 000. 00 

1915. For administration and improvement, construction and re- 

pair of roads, trails, bridges, and telephone lines, sundry 

civil act of Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 648-649) 75,000. 00 

1916. For administration and improvement, construction and re- 

pair of roads, trails, bridges, and telephone lines, sundry 

civil act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 862-^63) 75, 000. 00 

1917. For administration and improvement, construction and re- 

pair of roads, trails, bridges, and telephone lines, including 
$10,000 reimbursement to Great Northern Railway Co. 
for repair of 32 miles of roads in the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, sundry civil act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 
307-308) 110, 000. 00 

1918. For administration and improvement, construction and re- 

pair of roads, trails, bridges, and telephone lines, including 
necessary repairs to the roads from Glacier Park station 
through the Blackfeet Indian Reservation to various 
points in the boundary line of the park, and for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of horse-drawn and motor-driven 
passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the supervisor 
and employees in connection with general park work, sun- 
dry civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 151) 115,000. 00 

1919. For administration and improvement, including necessary 

repairs to the roads from Glacier Park station through 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation to various points in the 
boundary line of Glacier National Park, sundry civil act 
of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 678) - 80,000. 00 

1920. For administration and improvement. Including necessary 

repairs to the roads from Glacier Park station through the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation to various points in the 
boundary line of Glacier National Park, sundry civil act 

of July 19, 1919 (Public, No. 21, 66th Cong.) 85,000. 00 

For reimbursement of the appropriation for Glacier National 
Park for fiscal year 1920 on account of expenditures for 
fighting forest fires in the park, $50,000; for construction 
of a bridge over Flathead River at Belton, Mont., $12,000 ; 
deficiency act of Nov. 4, 1919 (Public No. 73, 66th Cong) _ 62, 000. OO 



Total 799, 200. OO 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK.^ 

1915. For protection and Improvement, deficiency appropriation 

act of Mar. 4, 1915 (38 Stats., 1148) $3, 000. OO 

1916. For protection and improvement, sundry civil act of Mar. 

3, 1915 (38 Stats., 863) i 8, 000. OO 

1917. For protection and improvement, sundry civil act of July 1, 

1916 (39 Stats., 308) 10,000.00 

1918. For protection and improvement, sundry civil act of June 12, 

1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) 10, 000. OO 

1919. For protection and improvement, sundry civil act of July 1, 

1918 (40 Stats., 679) 10,000.00 

1920. Protection and improvement, sundry civil bill of July 19, 

1919 (Public No. 21, 66th Cong.) 10,000.00 

Total 51, 000. 00 

1 Created by act of Jjm. 20. 1915 (38 Stats., 798). 
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HAWAII NATIONAL PARK, HAWAII.^ 

1919. For expenses incident to securing donations of patented lands 

and rights of way over patented lands in Hawaii National 

Park, sundry civil act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 679) $750. 00 

1920. For expenses incident to securing donations of patented 

lands and rights of way over patented lands in Hawaii 
National Park, sundry civil act of July 19, 1919 (Public . 

No. 21, 66th Cong.) , 750.00 

Total 1, 500. 00 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, ARiZ.» 

1920. Administration, protection, maintenance, Improvement, and 
development, sundry civil act of July 19, 1919 (Public No. 
21, 66th Cong.)^ _• $40, 000. 00 

LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK, ME.« 

1919, Protection and improvement, including not exceeding $1,400 

for purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of a 
motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle for use of rangers 
in administration of the monument, sundry civil act ap- 
proved July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 679) * 10, 000. 00 

1920. Administration, maintenance, protection, and improvement, 

sundry civil act approved July 19, 1919 (Public No. 21, 
66th Cong.) 10.000.00 

Total 20, 000. 00 

National parks, listed by name and date of creation, for which no appropria- 
tions have been made since the date of their establishment: Lassen Volcanic, 
August 9, 1916 (39 Stats., 442). Mount McKinley, February 26, 1917 (39 Stats., 
938). 

NATIONAL^ MONUMENTS." 

ADMINISTEIOa) UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. ' 

[Prior to the fiscal year 1917 no appropriations were made by Congress for the national 

monuments.] 

National Monuments, General. 

1917. Protection of national monuments: For the preservation, de- 

velopment, administration, and protection, sundry civil act of 

July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 309) $3,500.00 

1918. For the preservation, development, administration, and protec- 

tion of the national monuments, sundry civil act of June 12, 

1917 (40 Stats., 105, 152) 5,000.00 

1919. For the preservation, development, administration, and protec- 

tion of the national monuments, sundry civil act of July 1, 

1918 (40 Stats., 679) 10,000.00 

1920. For the preservation, development, administration, and protec- 

tion of the national monuments, sundry civil act of July 19, 

1919 (Public No. 21, 66th CJong.) 8, 000. 00 

Total 26, 500. 00 

1 Created by act of Congress approved Aug. 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 432). 

a Created by act of Feb. 26, m9 (40 Stats., 1175). 

"Created by act of Feb. 26, 1919 (40 Stats., 1178). 

* Appropriated under the name of Sieur de Monts National Monament. 

»^et apart from public domain underact of June 8, 1906 (34 Stats., 225). 
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CASA GRANDE NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ.^ 



UNDER INTEBIOB DEPABTMENT. 



1889. 



1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 



1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
J917. 
1918. 
1919. 



To enable the Secretary of the Interior to repair and protect 
the Ruin of Casa Grande, situate in Pinal County, near 
norence, Ariz., $2,000; and the President is authorized to 
reserve from settlement and sale the land on wliich said mln 
is situated and so much of the public land adjacent thereto as 
in his judgment may be necessary for the protection of said 
ruin and of' the ancient city of which it is a part. Sundry 
civil act approved Mar. 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 939, 961) $2,000 

For the pay of a custodian of Oasa Grande Ruin, funds have 
been allotted from the appropriation "For necessary ex- 
penses of survey, appraisal and sale, and pay of custodians 
of abandoned military reservations, including a custodian 
of the Ruin of Casa Grande," contained in sundry civil acts, 
as follows: 

Act approved Aug. 5, 1892 (27 Stats., 349, 370) 480 

Act approved Mar. 3, 1893 (27 Stats., 572, 593) 480 

Act approved Aug. 18, 1894 (28 Stats., 372, 396) '480 

Act approved Mar. 2, 1895 (28 Stats., 910, 938) ^ 480 

Act approved June 11, 1896 (29 Stats., 413, 434) 480 

Act approved June 4, 1897 (30 Stats., 11, 33) 480 

Act approved July 1, 1898 (30 Stats., 597, 620) 480 

Act approved Mar. 3, 1899 (30 Stats., 1074, 1098) 480 

Act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stats., 588, 616) 480 

Act approved Mar. 3, 1901 (31 Stats., 1133, 1160) 662 

Act approved June 28, 1902 (32 Stats., 419, 454) 900 

By this same act there was also appropriated for repair 

and protection of the Ruin of Casa Grande 2, 000 

Act approved Mar. 3, 1903 (32 Stats., 1083, 1117) 900 

Act approved Apr. 28, 1904 (33 Stats., 452, 485) 900 

Act approved Mar. 3, 1905 (33 Stats., 1156, 1186) 900 

Act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stats., 697, 726) 900 

Act approved Mar. 4, 1907 (34 Stats., 1295, 1334) 900 

Act approved May 27, 1908 (35 Stats., 317, 348) 900 

Act approved Mar. 4, 1909 (35 Stats., 945, 987) 900 

Act approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., 703, 741) 900 

Act approved Mar. 4, 1911 (36 Stats., 1363, 1417) 900 

Act approved Aug. 24, 1912 (37 Stats., 417, 457) 900 

Act approved June 23, 1913 (38 Stats., 4, 47) 900 

Act approved Aug. 1, 1914 (38 Stats., 609, 645) 900 

Act approved Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stats., 822, 856) 900 

Act approved July 1, 1916 (39 Stats., 262, 301) 900 

Act approved June 12, 1917 (40 Stats., 105, 144) 900 

Act approved July 1, 1918 (40 Stats., 669) 900 

Total 24, 282 



UNDER THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Appropriations were made in sundry civil acts " For the protection of Casa 
Grande Ruin in Pinal County, near Florence, Ariz., and for excavation on the 
reservation, to be expended under the supervisioil of the secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution," as follows; 

1907. Act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stats., 697, 729) • $3,000 

1908. Act approved Mar. 4, 1907 (34 Stats., 1295, 1310) 3,000 

Total 6, 000 



1 Set aside as a reservation by Executive order dated June 22, 1892, under the act 
approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 961), and placed under the Jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Boundaries changed by presidential proclamation of December 10, 1909 
(35 Stats., 2504). Administered as a national parls from 1915 to August 3, 1918, when 
It was made a national monument (40 Stats., Proc. 1470). 
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BECAPITULATION. 

Appropriations under the Interior Department, 1889 to 1919, 

inclusive — $24,282 

Appropriations under the Smithsonian Institution, 1907 and 

1908 . 6, 000 

Total 30, 282 

f/AVAJO HATiONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 

1917. For preservation and repair of prehistoric Pueblo ruins and 
<dilf dwellings, under supervision of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Indian appropriation act approved May 18, 1916 (39 
Stats.. 132) ._ $3, 000 

ZION (PORMBRLY MUKUNTUUWBAP) NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH. 

1917. For a proportionate share of the amount required to construct 
an interstate wagon road or highway through the monument, 
approximately 15 miles. Deficiency appropriation act ap- 
proved Sept. 8, 1916 (39 Stats., 818) $15,000 
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APPENDIX D. 



LEGISLATION. 



Legislation affecting the national parks, enacted by Congress since date of 
the second annual report. 

Legislation affecting the national parks, enacted by the States. 

Executive orders relating to national parks, issued since date of the second 
annual report. 

Senate and House of Representatives reports on pending legislation affecting 
the national parks made since date of the second annual report. 
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LEGISLATION. 

An act to authorise the sale of certain lands at or near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel 
and other purposes (40 Stats^ 1152). 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and hereby is, authorized to sell and convey to Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Company, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Utah and 
authorized to do business in the State of Montana, its successors and assigns, 
for hotel and other purposes, and at a price to be fixed by appraisement at not 
less than $25 per acre, and under such terms, conditions, and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, the following described lands, situated 
in Gallatin County, Montana : Lot three and the northeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section thirty-four, in township thirteen south, of range five east, 
Montana principal meridian, including the area at present covered by the right 
of way for the wye tracks of said Oregon Short Line Railroad Company ; also 
all that portion of the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of said 
section thirty-four lying south of the right of way and station grounds of said 
company, the entire tract above described consisting of eighty-eight and two 
* one-hundredths acres; the right of way and station grounds of said Oregon 
Short line Railroad Company and the right of way for the w^e tracks of said 
company being designated in the filing map of the Yellowstone Park Railroad 
Company filed with the Secretary of the Interior, the .land described being 
within the boundaries of the Madison National Forest: Provided, however. 
That any hotel erected on said lands shall be operated by the said Oregon Short 
line Railroad Company, or its successors in interest, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe for the conduct and opera- 
tion of hotels within the Yellowstone National Park. 
Approved, January 25, 1919. 

An act to establish the Grand Canyon National Park in the State of Arizona (40 Stat, 

1176.) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is herebjr reserved and with- 
drawn from settlement, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United 
States and dedicated and set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people, under the name of the " Grand Canyon National Park,** 
the tract of land in the State of Arizona particularly described by and included 
vvithin metes and bounds as follows, to wit : 

Beginning at a point which is the northeast corner of township thirty north, 
range one east, of the Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona ; thence west on 
township line between townships thirty and thirty-one north, range one east, 
to section comer common to sections one and two, township thirty north, range 
one east, and thirty-five and thirty-six, township thirty-one north, range one 
east; thence north on section lines to the intersection with Tobocobya Spring- 
Rowe Well Road; thence northwesterly along the southwesterly side of said 
Tobocobya Spring-Rowe Well Road, passing and in relation to United States 
Geological Survey bench marks stamped " Canyon ** and numbered 6340, 6235, 
6372, 6412, 6302, 6144, and 6129, through townships thirty-one and thirty-two 
north, ranges one east and one and two west, to its intersection with the section 
line between sections nine and sixteen in township thirty-two north, range two 
west; thence west along the section lines through townships thirty-two north, 
ranges two and three west, to its intersection with upper westerly rim of 
Cataract Canyon; thence northwesterly along upper rim of Cataract Canyon, 
crossing Hualapai Canyon and continuing northwesterly along said upper rim 
to its intersection with range line, township thirty-three north, between ranges 
four and five west;'^ence north on said range line, townships thirty-three 
and thirty-four north, ranges four and five west, to north bank of the Colorado 
River; thence northeasterly along the north bank of the Colorado River to 
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junction with Tapeats Creek ; thence easterly along north bank of Tapeats Creek 
to junction with Spring Creek ; thence easterly along the north bank ol Spring 
Creek to its intersection with Gila and Salt River meridian, township thirty- 
four north, between ranges one east and one west and between section six, 
township thirty-four north, range one east, and section one, township thirty- 
four north, range one west; thence south on range line between ranges one 
east and one west to section corner common to sections seven and eighteen, 
township thirty-four north, range one east, and sections twelve and thirteen, 
township thirty-four north, range one west; thence east on section lines to 
section corner common to sections seven, eight, seventeen, and eighteen, town- 
ship thirty-four north, range two east; thence south on section lines to town- 
ship line between townships thirty-three and thirty-four north, range two east, 
at section corner common to sections thirty-one and thirty-two, township thirty- 
four north, range two east, and sections five and six, township thirty-three 
north, range two east ; thence east on township line to section corner common 
to sections thirty-one and thirty- two, township thirty-four north, range three 
east, and' sections five and six, township thirty-three north, range three east; 
thence south on section lines to section corner common to sections seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty, township thirty-three north, range three east; 
thence east on section lines to section comer common to sections thirteen^ four- 
teen, twenty-three, and twenty-four, township thirty-three north, range three 
east; thence north on section lines to section corner common to sections one, 
two, eleven, and twelve, township thirty-three north, range three east; thence 
east on section lines to the intersection with upper rim of Grand Canyon; 
thence northerly along said upper rim of Grand Canyon to main hydrographic 
divide north of Nankoweap Creek ; thence easterly along the said hydrographic 
divide to Its Intersection with the Colorado River, approximately at the mouth 
of Nankoweap Creek; thence easterly across the (Colorado River and up the 
hydrographic divide nearest the junction of Nankoweap Creek and Colorado 
River to a point on the upper east rim of the Grand Canyon ; thence by shortest 
route to an Intersection with range line, townships thirty-three and thirty-four 
north, between ranges five and six east; thence south on said range line, be- 
tween ranges five and sli east, to section corner common to sections eighteen 
and nineteen, township thirty-three north, range six east, and sections thirteen 
and twenty-four, township thirty-three north, range five e^t; thence east on 
section lines to section corner common to sections sixteen, seventeen, twenty, 
and twenty-one, township thirty-three north, range six east; thence south on 
section lines to section corner common to sections eight, nine, sixteen, and 
seventeen, township thirty-one north, range six east; thence west on section 
line to section corner common to sections seven, eight, seventeen, and eighteen, 
township thirty-one north, range six east; thence south on section lines to 
township line between townships thirty and thirty-one lorth at section comer 
common to sections thirty-one and thirty-two, township thirty-one north, range 
six east, and sections five and six, township thirty north, range six east ; thence 
west on township line to section corner common to sections thirty-four and 
thirty-five, township thlrty-ono north, range five east, and sections two and 
three, township thirty north, range five east; thence south on sectlon^line to 
section corner common to sections two, three, ten, and eleven, township thirty 
north, range five east; thence west on section lines to range line, township 
thirty north, between ranges four and five east, at section corner common to 
sections six and seven, township thirty north, range five east, and one and 
twelve, township thirty north, range four east; thence south on range line, 
township thirty north, between ranges four and five east, to section corner 
common to sections seven and eighteen, township thirty north, range five east, 
and sections twelve and thirteen, township thirty north, range four east ; thence 
west on section line to section corner common to sections eleven, twelve, thir- 
teen, and fourteen, township thirty north, range four east; thence south on 
section line to section corner common to sections thirteen, fourteen, tw^enty- 
three, and twenty-four, township thirty north, range four east; thence 
west on section lines to section corner common to sections fifteen, sixteen, 
twenty-one, and twenty-two, township thirty north, range four east; thence 
south on section line to section corner common to sections twenty-one, twenty- 
two, twenty-seven, and twenty-eight, township thirty m^th, range four east; 
thence west on section lines to range line, township thirty north, between ranges 
three and four east, at section corner common to sections nineteen and thirty, 
township thirty north, range four east, and sections twenty-four and twenty- 
five, township thirty north, range three east; thence north on range line to 
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section corner common to sections eighteen and nineteen, township thirty north, 
range four east, and sections thirteen and twenty-four, township thirty north, 
range three east; thence west on section lines to section corner common to 
sections fourteen, fifteen, twenty-two, and twenty-three, township thirty north, 
range three east ; thence north on section line to section corner common to sec- 
tion}? ten, eleven, fourteen, and fifteen, ton^Tiship thirty north, range three east ; 
thence west on section lines to range line at section corner common to sections 
seven and eighteen, township thirty north, range three east, and sections twelve 
-and thirteen, township thirty north, range two east : thence north on range line 
to section corner common to sections six and seven, township thirty north, range 
three east, and sections one and twelve, township thirty north, range two east ; 
thence west on section line to section corner common to sections one, two, 
eleven, and twelve, township thirty north, range two east ; thence north on sec- 
tion line to township line at section corner common to sections thirty-five and 
thirty-six, township thirty-one north, range two east, and sections one and 
two, township thirty north, range two east; thence west on township line to 
the northeast corner of township thirty north, range one east, the place of 
beginning. 

Sec. 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said Grand 
Canyon National Park shall be exercised, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, by the National Park Service, subject to the provisions of the 
Act of August twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, entitled "An Act to 
establish a National Park Service, and for other purposes": Provided, That 
all concessions for hotels, camps, transportation, and other privileges of every 
kind and nature for the accommodation or entertainment of visitors shall be 
let at public bidding to the best and most responsible bidder. 

- Sec. 3. That nothing herein contained shall affect the rights of the Havasupal 
Tribe of Indians to the use and occupancy of the bottom lands of the Canyon 
of Cataract Creek as described in the Executive order of March thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-two, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to permit individual members of said tribe to use 
and occupy other tracts of land within said park for agricultural purposes. 

Sec. 4. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, 
location, or entry under the land laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right of way, or any other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect 
the rights of any such claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoy- 
ment of his land and nothing herein contained shall affect, diminish, or impair 
the right and authority of the county of Coconino, in the State of Arizona, to 
levy and collect tolls for the passage of live stock over and upon the Bright 
Angel Toll Road and Trail, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to negotiate with the said county of Coconino for the purchase of said 
Bright Angel Toll Road and Trail and all rights therein, and report to Congress 
at as early a date as possible the terms' upon which the property can be pro- 
cured. 

Sec. 5. That whenever consistent witJi the primary purposes of said park 
the Act of February fifteenth, nineteen hundred and one, applicable to the 
locations of rights of way in certain national parks and the national forests 
for irrigation and other purposes, and subsequent Acts shall be and remain 
applicable to the lands included within the park. The Secretary of the In- 
terior may, in his discretion and upon such conditions as he may deem proper, 
grant easements or rights of way for railroads upon or across the park. 

Sec. 6. That whenever consistent with the primary purposes of said park, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, under general regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him, to permit the prospecting, development, and utilization of the 
mineral resources of said park upon such terms and for specified periods, or 
otherwise, as he may deem to be for the best interests of the United States. 

Sec. 7. That, whenever consistent with the primary purposes of said park, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to permit the utilization of areas 
therein which may be necessary for the development and maintenance of a 
Oovemment reclamation project. 

Sec. 8. That where privately owned lands within the said park lie within 
three hundred feet of the rim of the Grand Canyon no building, tent, fence, or 
other structure shall be erected on the park lands lying betx^een said privately 
owned lands and the rim. 

Sec. 9. The Executive order of January eleventh, nineteen hundred and eight, 
creating the Grand Canyon National Monument, is hereby revoked and repealed, 
and such parts of the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, designated under 
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authority of the Act of Congress, approved June twenty-ninth, nineteen hun- 
dred and six, entitled "An Act for the protection of wild animals in the Grand 
Canyon Forest Reserve," as are by this Act included with the Grand Canyon 
National Park are hereby excluded and eliminated from said game preserve. 
Approved, February 26, 1919. 

An Act To establish the Lafayette National Park in the State of Maine (40 Stats., 1178). 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assemhled, That the tracts of land, easements, and 
other real estate heretofore known as the Sieur de Monts National Monument, 
situated on Mount Desert Island, in the county of Hancock and State of Maine, 
established and designated as a national monument under the Act of June 
eighth, nineteen hundred and six, entitled " An Act for the preservation of 
American antiquities," by presidential proclamation of July eighth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, is hereby declared to be a national park and dedicated 
as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the people under the name of 
the Lafayette National Park, under which name the aforesaid national park 
shall be entitled to receive and to use all moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated for Sieur de Monts National Monument. 

Sec. 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said Lafayette 
National Park. shall be exercised under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the provision of the Act of 
August twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, entitled "An Act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other purposes," and Acts additional thereto 
or amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to accept in behalf of the United States such other property on said 
Mount Desert Island, including lands, easements, buildings, and moneys, as 
may be donated for the extension or improvement of said park. 

Approved, February 26, 1919. 

An act to repeal the last proviso of section four of an act to establish the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, in the State of Colorado, and for other purposes, approved January 
twenty-sixth, nineteen hundred and fifteen (40 Stat, 1271). 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the last proviso of section four 
of an act entitled " An act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in 
the State of Colorado, and for other purposes," approved January twenty-sixth» 
nineteen hundred and fifteen, which is in the words and figures following: 
" Providedy That no appropriation for the maintenance, supervision, or improve- 
ment of said park in excess of $10,00(i annually shall be made unless the same 
shall have first been expressly authorized by law," be, and the same is hereby* 
repealed. 

Approved, March 1, 1919. 

Excerpts from " An act making appropriations for sundry civU expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year enciing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, and for 
other purposes." 

Depabtment op the Intebiob. 
national pabks. 

National Park Service: Director, $4,500; assistant director, $2,500; chief 
clerk, $2,000; editor, $2,000; draftsman, $1,800; clerks — two of class three, two 
of class two, one $1,020, two at $900 each; messenger, $600; in all, for park 
service in the District of Columbia, $22,220. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon: For protection and improvement, and 
repairing and extension of roads, including not exceeding $300 for the miain- 
tenance, operation, and repair of a motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle for 
the use of the superintendent and employees in connection with general park 
work, $28,225. 

General Grant National Park, California: For protection and improvement, 
construction of fences and trails, and repairing and extension of roads, $6,000. 

Glacier National Park, Montana: For administration and improvement, con- 
struction of roads, trails, bridges, and telephone lines and the repair thereof, 
including necessary repairs to the roads from Glacier Park Station through tlie 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation to various points in the boundary line of the 
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Glacier National Park, including not exceeding $1,000 for the maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of one motor-driven and one horse-drawn passenger-carry- 
ing vehicle for the use of the superintendent and employees in connection with 
general park work, $85,000. 

Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona : For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, improvement, and development, including not exceeding $2,500 for the 
purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of a motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicle for the use of the superintendent and employees in connection 
with general park work, $40,000. 

Hawaii National Park: For expenses incident to securing donations of pat- 
ented lands and rights of way over patented lands in Hawaii National Park, 
$750. 

Hot Springs Reservation, Arkansas: The unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation and authorization contained in the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1919 for the construction of a new administration and Gov- 
ernment free batlihouse building is reappropriated and made available for the 
fiscal year 1920. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, 
to use such appropriation and authorization in the construction of separate 
buildings for administration and free bathhouse purposes and to accept sites 
in the city of Hot Springs which maybe donated for said buildings. 

Lafayette National Park, Maine: For administration, maintenance, protec- 
tion, and improvement, including not exceeding $600 for maintenance, operation, 
and repair of a motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle^ for use in administra- 
tion of the park, $10,000. 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado: For protection and improvement, in- 
cluding not exceeding $1,500 for purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair 
of horse-drawn and motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for use of the 
superintendent and employees, $11,000. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Washington : For protection and improvement, 
construction of roads, bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads, 
including not exceeding $500 for the maintenance, operation, and repair of a 
motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle for use of the superintendent and park 
employees in connection with general park work, $32,500. 

National Monuments : For the preservation, development, administration, and 
protection of the national monuments, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, $8,000. 

Piatt National Park, Oklahoma : For improvement and protection, $6,000. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado: For protection and improvement, 
$10,000. 

Sequoia National Park, California: For protection and improvement, con- 
struction and repair of bridges, fences, and trails, improvement of roads other 
than toll roads, including not exceeding $500 for the maintenance, operation, 
and repair of a motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle for the use of the 
superintendent and employees in connection with the general park work, $35,000. 

Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota: For improvement and protection, 
$4,000. 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming: For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement, including not to exceed $7,500 for maintenance of 
the road in the forest reserve leading out of the park from the east boundary, 
not to exceed $7,500 for maintenance of the road in the forest reserve leading 
out of the park from the south boundary, not to exceed $15,000 for a bridge 
over the Buffalo Fork of the Snake River on the Lander approach, not to exceed 
$7,600 for the purchase, operation, maintenance, and repair of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles, and Including feed for buffalo and other animals 
and salaries of buffalo keepers, $255,500, to De expended by and under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior : Provided, That not exceeding $2,000 may 
be expended for the removal of snow from any of the roads for the purpose of 
opening them in advance of the tourist season. 

Yosemite National Park, California: For protection and improvement, con- 
struction and repair of bridges, fences, and trails, and improvement of roads 
other than toll roads ; including not exceeding $2,300 for purchase, maintenance, 
operation, and repair of horse-drawn and motor-driven passenger-carrying 
vehicles for use of the superintendent and employees in connection with general 
park work, not exceeding $55,000 for grading in width not exceeding twenty feet 
El Portal-Yoseinite Road, $200,000. 

Approved, July 19, 1919 (41 Stat, 204). 
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STATE LEGISLATION. 

CAUFOBNIA. 

An act to cede to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over Yosemite National Park, 
Sequoia National Park, and General Grant National Park, in the State of California. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Exclusive jurisdiction shall be and the same is hereby ceded to the 
United States over and within all of the territory which is now or may hereafter 
be included in those several tracts of land in the State of California set aside 
*and dedicated for park purposes by the United States as '' Yosemite National 
Park," " Sequoia National Park," and ** General Grant National Park," respec- 
tively; saving, however, to the State of California the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid parks in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
in said State outside of said parks; and saving further to the said State the 
right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the 
lands included in said parks, and the right to fix and collect license fees for 
fishing in said parks ; and saving also to the persons residing in any of said parks 
now or hereafter the right to vote at all elections held within the county or 
counties in which said parks are situate : Provided, however, That jurisdiction 
shall not vest until the United States through the proper officer notifies the 
State of California that they assume police jurisdiction over said park§. 

Approved, April 15, 1919. 

MONTANA. 

An act to amend chapter 173, laws of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana, relating to the general fish and game laws, by adding thereto section 5A. 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana: 

Sec. 1. That chapter 173 of the laws of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana, be and the same is hereby amended by adding thereto 
a section numbered 5A, as follows : 

Sec. 5A. All licenses issued under the provisions of the , act shall have 
printed upon the face thereof in large black-faced type the following words : 

" This license does not authorize the holder to hunt within the boundaries of 
any National Park within the State of Montana." 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall be in full force and effect from and after its passage 
and approval. 

Approved March 6, 1919. • 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

MONTANA. 

Under authority of the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat, 847), 
as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 497), and subject to the 
conditions therein expressed, and the provisions of existing power-site with- 
drawals, it is hereby ordered that tbe public lands in the following described 
areas in the State of Montana be, and the same are hereby, temporarily with- 
drawn in aid of legislation to secure the use of the lands as a game preserve: 
In T. 7 S., R. 7 E., sees. 29, 30, and that part of sec. 32 north and east of the 
Yellowstone River ; In T. 8 S., R. 7 E., sees. 1, 2, lots 8, 9, 10, 11, and E i of sec. 
3, lots 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8 of sec. 4, E i of sec. 10, sees. 11 to 16, Inclusive, 21 to, 28, 
inclusive, sees. 35 and 36 ; in T. 9 S., R. 7 E., sees. 1, 2, 11 and 12 ; in T. 8 S., R. 
8 E., sees. 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 31 and 32 ; In T. 9 S., R. 8 E., sees. 5 to 18, 
Inclusive, and 20 to 24, inclusive ; in T. 9 S., R. 9 E., sees. 7, 8, 9, and 16 to 21, 
inclusive ; Montana principal meridian. 

WooDBow Wilson. 

The White House, 

28 Feh'y. 1919. 

[No. 3053.] 
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REPORTS ON LEGISLATION. 

[Senate Report No. 647, Sixty-fifth Congress, Third Session. 1 

Sequoia National Park. 

January 14 (calendar day, January 16), 1919. — Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Phelan, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted the following 
report (to accompany S. 2021). 

The Committee on Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 2021) to 
add certain lands to the Sequoia National Park, Oal., having had the same 
under consideration, begs leave to report it back to the Senate with the follow- 
ing amendments and as amended recommend that the bill do pass. 
~ Page 1, line 3, strike out " Sequoi *' and insert " Sequoia." 

Page 1, line 4, after ** follows '* insert a comma and the words " and that the 
park be hereafter designated the Roosevelt National Park, in honor of Theodore 
Roosevelt, late President of the United States." 

Page 9, line 12, strike out all of section 3, and insert In lieu thereof the 
following : 

That nothing in this act shall in any way modify or affect the mineral land or coal 
land laws now applicable to the lands hereby added to said park. 

Amend the title so as to read : 

A bill to add certain lands to the Sequoia National Park, California, and to change 
the name of said park to Roosevelt National Park. 

THE ABEA INCLUDED IN THE PARK. 

The land which this bill proposes to add to the Sequoia National Park (265 
square miles at present) lies north and east of the park and Is easily accessible 
by trail from the Giant Forest. It comprises a large area of mountain-top 
country approximating 1,335 square miles, making a total area of 1,600 square 
miles. Its eastern boundary of about 70 miles Is the very crest of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, Including Mount Whitney, whose elevation of 14,501 feet Is 
the loftiest in the United States. Along this magnificent crest lies a massing of 
mountain peaks of Indescribable grandeur, for Mount Whitney Is no towering 
elevation, but merely a granite climax; Its i)eak Is a little higher than its 
neighbors, that is all. 

Eastward from this crest descend superbly tumbled slopes rich In the grandest 
scenery of America and the world, merging, below the timber line, Into Innu- 
merable lake-studded valleys which converge into the extraordinary valleys of 
the Kings and the Kern Rivers. Two branches of the Kings River flow through 
valleys destined, when known, to a celebrity second only to Yosemlte Valley; 
one of these Is the Tehlplte Valley, the other the Kings River Canyon. These 
lie north of the Sequoia National Park, while on Its east lies still another valley 
of future world celebrity, the Kem Canyon. 

This area which, united with the present Sequoia National Park, would make 
a " Greater Sequoia " of 1,600 square miles, constitutes a total of supreme scenic 
magnificence. It would make a national park unexcelled even in America for 
sublimity and unequaled anywhere for rich variety. It Is penetrated by trails 
and affords, with Its three foaming rivers. Its thousands of streams, its hundreds 
of lakes, its splendid forests, occasional meadows, castellated valleys, inspiring 
passes, and lofty glacier-shouldered summits, the future camping-out resort of 
many thousands yearly. 

The Tehlplte Valley and the Kings River Canyon, which are more accessible 
now than the Kern Canyon, have striking nobility of scenery. The walls of 
both are as sheer as and are often loftier than Yosemlte's. The rivers which 
flow through them are glacier-run torrents of Innumerable cascades and water- 
falls, lined to the edge with forests and full of fighting trout. 

Both valleys are guarded, like Yosemlte, with gigantic rocks. The Tehlplte 
Dome In the Tehlplte Valley and the Grand Sentinel In the Kings River Canyon 
must be classed with Yosemlte's greatest. The Tehlplte Valley has grandeur 
for its keynote, as the Yosemlte Valley has supreme beauty. The Kings River 
Canyon, with Paradise Valley a few miles upstream. Is destined, at no great 
lapse of time, to become the summer resort of Innumerable campers. 
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The public land proposed to be added to Sequoia National Park by these 
measures will never be valuable for any other than park purposes. Cattle are 
grazed on the mountain meadows during part of the year, but the administration 
of these meadows as part of the park will not interfere with the exercise of 
grazing privileges for many years to come. Small tracts of land here and there 
will be fenced for pasturage of live stock used by tourists. 

In this connection some remarks submitted in the House by Hon. Frederick 
H. Gillett on January 14, 1919, have the value of personal testimony : 

Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to indorse the statement which the gentleman from 
California has made. Three years ago I went through this Sequoia National Park and 
the King and Kern Valleys that he speaks of. We went in, out of the reach of the 
telegraph or the mall, with a pack train and I spent there two of the most interesting 
and healthful weeks of my life. I do not suppose it is possible to. compare different 
beauties of nature nccording to their relative excellence, but if there is any finer scenery 
in the world than this I should like to see it. But until I have seen it I shall be skep- 
tical about it and be satlsflsed with the wonderful picturesqueness and variety of the 
valleys and gorges and mountains and chasms and streams of this extraordinary region. 
It did not seem to me it was useful for anything except a great camping-out place for 
the American people. Possibly a few sure-footed nnimals might get grazing there, but it 
was apparently created as a grand aggregation of scenic beauty, where tired man could 
refresh and enjoy himself. As the gentleman from California [Mr. Elston] has said, 
it is very desirable that the present Sequoia Park should be enlarged so as to include 
this neighbortng tract of wonderful scenery, and then nothing could be more appropriate 
than to name the whole after such a lover of nature as Theodore Roosevelt. 

THE PROPOSED DESIGNATION — ^ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, and the director of 
the National Park Service, Stephen T. Mather, urge not only the enlargement 
of the Sequoia National Park but that it be named in honor of the late and 
well-beloved President and man, Theodore R<5osevelt. 

With respect to the proposed change in the name of the park the committee 
is unanimously in its favor. They believe it to be extrerflely fitting that this 
great park, which includes some of the most magnificent scenery in this country, 
. should serve as a national monument to a great American. 

In proposing the amendment on January 13, 1919, Senator Phelan spoke as 
follows : 

Theodore Roosevelt was early identified with the West, and the west of the West 
He sought among the great mountain ranges and the vast expanse of prairie a field for 
his abounding energy. Fiom his narrow environment of city streets and congested 
population he naturally sought expansion. The liberalizing influences of the western 
life nationalized him and prepared him doubtless for the larger tasks which he was 
destined to assume. I can not imagine a more fitting memorial for a man of his char- 
acter, courage, culture, generous nature, and love of the beautiful than the rugged, 
wild, and sublime scenery embraced in the region of central California. The story 
of William Tell might apply with equal pertinency to Theodore Roosevelt, who 
learned his love of liberty Irom his love of nature. He, too, was Influenced by the 
mountain streams, which " plough the valleys without asking leave " and the mountain 
peaks, which " wear their caps of snow in the very presence of the regal sun." ^ Here 
are the King and Kern ftiver canyons. Mount Whitney, the highest in the conti- 
nental United States proper, and here In the crystal pure waters, ** never too grave 
to smile, too tired to run," disport the golden trout, peculiar to this place alone, and 
already bearing the scientific description of Salmo Rooseveltil. There is no equal area 
on earth superior in natural wonders. It is bounded by the crests of the high Sierra; 
cataracts leap in glory from altitudinal clefts ; giant trees lift their heads far above 
the besetting fog, erect amidst tempests, resplendent In the light of day, wreathed in 
Immortels, and serenely at home in the free air of Heaven. California — a State richly 
endowed by nature — can dedicate no finer monument to Roosevelt than this, the 
choicest of 'her natural gifts, nor the Nation a more appropriate memorial. 

The legislation embodied in this bill has the approval of the Interior Depart- 
ment as set forth in the following letter, addressed to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands of the Senate : 

The Sbcrbtart of thb Interior, 

Washington, May 15, 1918. 

My Dear Senator : I have your request for a report on S. 2021, " A bill to add cer- 
tain lands to Sequoia National Park.'*^ 

Sequoia National Park as now constituted was set apart in 1890 to preserve several 
magnificent groves of giant Sequoia trees (sequoia washingtoniana), the finest of which, 
rhe Giant Forest, is to-day the chief feature of interest to the visitor. The territory 
that would be added to this park by the enactment of the bill under consideration is 
approximately 1,300 square miles in extent and lies mostly east and north of the 
boundaries as now established. 

Sconically this country is unexcelled, of its kind, in the United States. Its eastern 
boundory follows the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, from a point 55 miles 
below the Yosemite National Park's southern boundary southward to and Including 
the climax of the Sierra, which Is the mountain grouping in the neighborhood of our 
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loftiest summit, 'Mount Whitney. In kind it Is similar to Yosemite, but differs mate- 
rially in variety, In climax, and particularly in the extraordinary massing of the 
peaks. Its small • glaciers are many. Its granite cirques have unusual size and 
majosty. Lofty precipices abound. Interesting volcanic phenomena add to its plc- 
turesqueness and scientific significance. I know of no country of similar magnificence 
whose fastnesses can be penetrated and enjoyed with similar comfort because of the 
practical absence of rain during the summer months. Few trail travelers carry tents. 

The slopes falling from this crest to the western boundaries of the proposed addition 
have equal distinction. ^ This is an area of tumbled cross ranges holding between them 
canyons of exceptional wildness and charm. The number and variety of lakes is the 
traveler's constant surprise. The rivers formed by the confluence of innumerable 
cascading streams pass through gorges, several of which are comparable in magnificence 
only to the Yosemite Valley. " There are many Yosemites," writes Muir, and the 
several nejct in order of beauty are surely here. For sheer grandeur, Tehipite may 
even excel Yosemite. The rock walls of the Tehipite Valley and the Kings River 
Canyon frequently exceed Yosemite's in height. Those of Kern Canyon, Paradise Valley, 
and Fish Valley are only a little less. Tehipite Dome, the Grand Sentinel, and other 
outstanding rocks bear scenic comparison with Yosemite's greatest rock features and 
are likely to become as celebrated. 

I use the comparison only because of public familiarity with Yosemite. This country 
is no repetition. It is highly individual and different. But even if it were repetition, 
a sound reason for this additional reservation would still exist. The generation is not 
far ahead which will need two Yosemites for its use and pleasure. 

Finally, there is a reason founded upon proportion and relationship. It seems to me 
that there is a peculiar fitness in adding to the distinction of Sequoia's forests of giant 
trees the further distinction of this colossal massing of mountains and of these extraor- 
dinary canyons. The common note is apparent. To unite them is to complete a whole, 
to create a national park in the superlative degree. 

All of this country is covered at the present time by forest reservations, a part of it 
being in the Sequoia National Forest and a part in the Sierra Forest. There is little 
opportunity for commercial development of this region. Much of it is far above timber 
line and practically no part of it lies below the 7,500-foot contour line. It is useless for 
farming purposes, although the mountain meadows are largely utilized for the pasturage 
of live stock during the summer months. 

The region is not accessible longer than four months of the year. The snowfall is 
heavy in winter. It closes the passes early in autumn and opens them by its disappear- 
ance late in the spring. Magnificent as it is in the summer months, when this region 
can be visited and enjoyed by the lover of the mountains, it is a forbidding land at all 
other times. 

There is some merchantable timber on the outskirts of the territory covered by this 
bill, but it should be preserved to protect the watersheds of the rivers and creeks and 
to complete the scenic features of the park. Part of this timber is of the giant Sequoia 
species, two fine groves of these great trees standing only a short distance from areas 
now being cut over. It Is unnecessary to remark that this timber should be safeguarded 
forever. 

Section 3 of the pending bill would permit the location of mining claims in the en- 
larged park. I would suggest, however, that this section be amended to read as follows : 

" That nothing in this act shall in any way modify or affect the mineral-land laws now 
applicable to the lands hereby added to said park." 

It does not appear advisable to open the present park to prospecting for minerals. 

Under section 2 of the hill, water power and grazing permits may be granted where 
the development of power and the use of park lands for the pasturage of cattle " is not 
detrimental to the primary purpose for which the park was created." This section refers 
to the National Park Service act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat., 535), which in section 
4 specifically provides that nothing therein shall affect the act of February 15, 1901 
(31 Stat., 790). 

There is danger that private rights may be acquired in strategic portions of this ter- 
ritory owing to the fact that such rights are now obtainable within national forests. 
For any portion of the floor of the main Kings River Canyon, Tehipite. and Paradise 
Valleys, and other Yosemite-like valleys, to be acquired by private interests to the ex- 
clusion of the public would be a serious national loss. At the present time, fortunately, - 
there are comparatively few private holdings in the region. 

I am forwarding herewith a list of patented and unperfected entries. State lands, 
pending selections, and reconveyances, and rights of way. with names of entrymen as 
shown by the records of the General Land Office. It will be noted that the total area 
of the alienated lands in the park as it will be constituted if enlarged as proposed Is 
30,295.97 acres, of which 20.593.30 acres are in the territory to be added. Eleven thou- 
sand two hundred and forty acres are bases of pending lieu selections under tho act of 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 86), and 2,010 acres are bases of pending State school indemnity 
selections. 

The Inclosed map indicates the boundaries of the present Sequoia Park and the 
boundaries it will have if enlarged as proposed by the pending measure. 

So far as the administration of the region is concerned. I would observe that the 
enlargement of the park would involve only a slight increase of appropriation during 
the \7ar neriod 

I regard this park project as most meritorious and I unhesitatingly urge that It be 
favorably considered by your committee. _ ^ , 

Cordially, yours, Pbankmn K. Lanh. 

Becretaiy, 

Hon. H. L. Mtirs, 

Chairman Committee on PubUo Lands, United States Senate. I 
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[House Report No. 1063, Sixty-fifth Congress, Third Session.] 

Change ^^amb of Sequoia National Park to Roosevelt National Pabk. 

February 12, 1919. — Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Ferris, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the following 
report (to accompany S. 2021). 

The Committee on the Public Lands,, to whom was referred Senate bill 2021, 
having had the same un,der consideration, respectfully submit the following 
report : 

Amend the bill by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting In 
Heu thereof the following : 

That the name of the Sequoia National Park, Cal., is hereby changed to the Roosevelt 
National Park, in honor of Theodore Roosevelt, late President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the regulations governing the park shall include provisions for the use 
of automobiles therein and the reasonable grazing of stock. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Interior may sell and permit the removal of snch 
matured or dead or down timber as he may deem necessary or advisable for the protection 
or improyement of the park. ' 

Amend the title so as to read : " To change the name of Sequoia National Park 
to Roosevelt National Park." 

There are within the present boundaries of the Sequoia National Park 235 
square miles or about 250,000 acres. 

The bill as it passed the Senate proposes to add thereto 1,335 square miles 
or about 1,200,000 acres. 

There is some controversy between the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture as to the proper boundaries for the proposed addition 
to the Sequoia National Park. 

Therefore your committee struck out all of the proposed addition and limited 
the scope of the bill simply to changing the name of the Sequoia National 
Park to Roosevelt National Park in honor of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

It was the thought of your committee that this would popularize the park 
and increase its attractiveness, and would be a source of great gratification 
to the millions of admirers of the late President, and would be a proper recogni- 
tion and tribute to his life and memory. 

Your committee have been petitioned and solicited from every comer of 
the country to report this bill. No one bill that has been before the Committee 
on the Public Lands in recent years has received such uniform interest. 

There will be those who will object to this proposed change and feel that 
It is a sentimental matter. There will be others who will object to it for reasons 
of their own. 

To the majority of your Committee on the Public Lands it was thought to be 
a proper recognition. 

The bill has passed the Senate. The present session will soon draw to a close. 
The passage of the bill was earnestly advocated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Director of the National Park Service, and numerous other enthusiasts 
who appeared in person and advocated and urged that the bill be passed. 
Copies of reports from the departments are attached herewith and made a 
part hereof, together with a statement of Secretary Lane made before your 

committee. 

Thb Secretary op the Interior, 

WoaMngton, May 15, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Ferris : I have your request for a report on H. R. 10929, a bill to add 
certain lands to Sequoia National Park. 

Sequoia National Park as now constituted was set apart in 1890 to preserve several 
magmflcient groves of giant Sequoia trees (Sequoia toasn4ngtoni<ina) , the finest of which* 
the Giant For^t, is to-day the chief feature of interest to the visitor. The territory that 



would be adde^ to this park by the enactment of the bill under consideration is approxi- 
square miles in extent and lies mostly east and north of the boundaries as 
now established. 



mately 1,300 square : 



Scenically this country is unexcelled, of its kind, in the Unlte<} States. ,It8 eastern 
boundary follows the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, from a point 55 miles below 
the Yosemite National Park's southern boundary, southward to and Including the climax 
of the Sierra, which Is the mountain grouping in the neighborhood t>f our loftiest summit. 
Mount Whitney. In kind it is similar to Yosemite, but differs materially in variety, in 
climax, and particularly In the extraordinary massing of the peaks. Its small gladers 
are many. Its granite cirques have unusual size and majesty. Lofty precipices abound. 
Interesting volcanic phenomena add to its picturesqueness and scientific significanca I 
know of no country of similar magnificence whose fastnesses can be penetrated and en- 
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joyed with similar comfort, because of the practical absence of rain during the summer 
months. Few trail travelers carry tents. 

The slopes falline from this crest to the western boundaries of the proposed addition 
have equal distinction. This is an area of tumbled cross ranges holding between them 
canyons of exceptional wildness and charm. The number and variety of lakes is the 
traveler's constant surprise. The rivers formed bv the confluence of innumerable cas- 
cading streams pass tnrough gorges several of which are comparable in -magnificence 
only to the Yosemite Valley. "^There are many Yosemltes " writes Muir, and the several 
next in order of beauty are surely here. For sheer grandeur Tehipite may even exceed 
Tosemite. The rock walls of the Tehipite Valley and the Kings River Canyon frequently 
exceed Yosemite's in height. Those of Kern Canyon, Paradise Valley, and Fish Valley 
are only a little less. Tehipite Dome, the Grand Sentinel, and other outstanding rocks 
bear scenic comparison with Yosemite^s greatest rock features and are likely to oecome 
as celebrated. 

I use the comparison only because of public familiarity with Yosemite. This country 
is no repetition. It is highly individual and different. But even if it were repetition, a 
sound reason for this additional reservation would still exist. The generation is not far 
ahead which will need two Yosemites for its use and pleasure. 

Finally, there is a reason founded upon proportion and relationship. It seems to me 
that there is a peculiar fitness in adding to the distinction of Sequoia's forests of giant 
trees the further distinction of this colossal massing of mountains and of these extraor- 
dinary canyons. The common note is apparent. To unite them is to complete a whole, 
to create a national park in the superlative degree. 

All of this country is covered at the present time by forest reservations, a part of it 
being in the Sequoia National Forest and a part in tne Sierra Forest. There is little 
opportunity for commercial development of this region. Much of it is far above timber 
line, and practically no part of it lies below the 7,600-foot contour line. It is useless 
for farming purposes, although the mountain meadows are largely utilized for the pas- 
turage of live stock during the summer months. 

The region is not accessible longer than four months of the year. The snowfall is 
heavy in winter. It closes the passes early in autumn and opens them by its disap- 
pearance late in the spring. Magnificent as it is in the summer months, when this region 
can be visited and enjoyed by the lover of the mountains, it is a forbidding land at all 
other times. 

There is some merchantable timber on the outskirts of the territory covered by this 
bill, but it should be preserved to protect the watersheds of the rivers and creeks and to 
complete the scenic features of the park. Part of this timber is of the giant Sequoia 
species, two fine groves of these great trees standing only a short distance from areas 
now being cut over. It is unnecessary to remark that this timber should be safeguarded 
forever. 

Under section 2 of the bill, water power and grazing permits may be granted where 
the development of power and the use of park lands for tne pasturage of cattle " is not 
detrimental to the primary purpose for which the park was created." This section 
refers to the national park service act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat., 635), which in 
section 4 specifically provides that nothing therein Aall affect the act of February 15, 
1901 (31 Stat., 790). 

There is danger that private rights may be acquired in strategic portions of this ter- 
ritory, owing to the fact that such rights are now obtainable within national forests. 
For any portion of the fioor of the main Kings River Canyon, Tehipite, and Paradise 
Valleys, and other Yosemltelike valleys, to be acquired by private interests to the ex- 
clusion of the public would be a serious national loss. At the present time, fortunately, 
there are comparatively few private holdings in the region. 

I am forwarding a map herewith which shows the patented and unperfected entries. 
State lands, pending selections and reconveyances, rights of way, and administrative site 
withdrawals. A list of these enteies, selections, etc., with names of entrymen, as shown 
1^ the records of the General Land Office, is also inclosed. It will be noted that the 
total alienated area is 30,295.97 acres, of which 11,240 acres are bases of pending lieu 
selections under the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 36), and 2,010 acres are bases of 
pending State school indemnity selections. 

The inclosed map also indicates the boundaries of the present Sequoia Park and the 
boundaries it would have if enlarged as proposed by the pending measure. 

So far as the administration of the region is concerned, I would observe that the en- 
largement of the park would involve only a slight increase of appropriation during the 
war period. 

I regard this park project as most meritorious, and I unhesitatingly urge that it be 
favorably considered by your committee. I have no criticism to make of tne provisions 
of the bill in its present form. 

Cordially, yours, ^ ^ ^ « ^ 

Fbanklin K. Lanb, Hecretary, 

Hon. Scott Fbbris, 

Chairman Committee on the Public Land8, 

Hou$e of Representatives, 



Dbpartment oir AcmicuiiTUR*, 
Waehin^on, December SO, 1918. 
Hon. Scott Fbbsib^ 

Hou8§ «/ Representatives. 
Dear Me. Fbrms : Reference is made to H. R. 10929, a bill to add certain lands to the 
Sequoia National Park, Cal.. a copy of which you have referred to this department, with 
the request that your committee be informed as to the law and facts relating thereto, and 
be given such suggestions as this department may see fit to offer. . ^« 

By acts of Congress approved September 26, 1890 (26 Stat., 478), and October 1, 1890 
(26 Stat., 650), certain public lands in the State of California were withdrawn from 
disposal under the public-land laws for the primary purpose of protecting from destruc- 
tion the timber growing thereon. The latter act expressly stated that the lands would 
be set aside as a forest reservation. Some of thfe lands so reserved were subsequently 
Incorporated in the Sequoia National Park, which now has an area of approximately 
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161,000 acres. It Is proposed, under H. R. 30920, to extend the boundaries of this park 
so as to embrace an area of approximately 1,027,000 acres by adding thereto approximately 
866,000 acres now in tho Sequoia and Sierra National Forests. 

In brief, the bill proposes to extend the national park eastward across the Kern River 
to Kern Peak, thence north along divides to the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and northward and westward along the crest of the Sierras, a distance of approximately 
74 miles as the crow flies, from Kern Peak to a point designated on the map as Pine 
Creek Pass. The bill would also change the boundary by extending the west boundary 
of the present park northward across Kings River just below the junction of the South 
Fork and Middle Fork, thence following the divide between Middle Fork and the North 
Fork of Kings River to the head of the North Fork, and then by various meanders to 
Pine Creek Pass, the whole having the general form of a triangle, with the base resting 
along the present south boundary and the apex at Pine Crepk Pass. 

The immense area which It is proposed to transfer from the national forest to the 
national park Is known to contain a number of scenic features of first-rate importance, 
the most notable being Mount Whitney and the canyon of the South Fork of Kings River. 
Unquestionably these two features are chiefly valuable for their scenic interest and should 
be retained and administered with a view to make them available for the instruction and 
entertainment of the public. 

At the same time, this area marked is known to contain considerable bodies of timber, 
aggregating, it is estimated, some two billion feet, as woll as a large area of grazing 
land, now in use under national forest regulations, which Is Important to the local 
communities. It Is apparent that the future use of those economic resources must be 
given very careful consideration In planning for the administration of the area and in 
determining whether or not it should be transferred from the national forest. 

The presence of these important natural resources now under uso by tbe local com- 
munities, and the bearing which this transfer will have upon the future administration of 
the two national forests, makes it impossible for this department to approve the 
boundary as proposed in advance of a thorough field examination upon the ground. This 
boundary Is substantially similar to that proposed to S. 5913, for which a field examina- 
tion was planned by the Forest Service during the past season. Unfortunately, war 
emergencies, which drew from the Forest Service over 500 officers of its regular force 
and placed upon the remaining officers new and unexpected burdens, prevented the 
examination from being made. Pending the completion of the examination, which can 
not be made before August, 1919, this department must advise against favorable action 
of the measure. 

Very truly, yours, 

D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANKUN K. LANB« SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Secretary Lane. I just want to say a word of indorsement, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. I have a line from Senator Phelan this morning saying because he Is laid up at his 
house he could not be here, and he asked me If I wouldn't say a word to you. I can 
add nothing to what Mr. Mather las said as to the topography of the country. I have 
never been there myself, but from my boyhood I have heard of It. 

Mr. Smith. You mean you have never seen the big trees of California ? 

Secretary Lanb. Yes. But I have never been in the Kings River Canyon or the Kem 
River Canyon. I have talked with many who have been there, however. I think, per- 
haps, the lovers of high-mountain scenery regard this as the choicest place In the whole 
United States. I spoke a little while ago with a young man who has lived there, one of 
our naval men who had been all over the United States, and he told me that there was 
nothing that he regarded as equally fine with this particular district. The most of it is 
now Inaccessible. Only the men who are Intent and persistent and used to hardships ever 
get there. That country ought to be accessible to the people of the United States. 

We are developing a system of parks for the people. They are growing every year. 
There are not a great many more to be taken in. There are not many more considerable 
sections of the country that can reasonably be constituted into parks ; but we ought to 
get those sections that are concedertly fitted for that purpose preeminently within the 
Jurisdiction of the National Park Service before any questions arise as to private holdings, 
or any development takes place within areas. 

It has been In mind a long while that this Sequoia Park should be extended. This Is 
the natural extension of it. This development is going to take place some time. It 
might just as well take place now. The name that is suggested for the park, naming this 
the Roosevelt Park, particularly appeals to me, and particularly, I think, appeals to the 
>Vest. It would be a graceful thing on the part of this Congress, especially as It is a 
Democratic Congress, to give this vast monument a name after a man whb took so much 
Interest In the West. 

Without regard to partisanship, we regard Roosevelt as a western man. He lived part 
of the time In the West. He took a deep interest in it. He spoke its language. There 
was a sort of directness and a bluntness and forthrightness about the man's virility and 
strength that particularly appealed to our western people. There Is nothing probably 
that we could do that would more properly fit in with the character of the man than to 
take these high, rugged mountains of the far West and name them after him. It would 
be an appropriate monument to the man who loved the open places in all parts of this 
country. 

He is going to be known as a sort of boys' hero. He is going to be known preeminently 
for his manliness. There Is going to be a Roosevelt legend. He is the kind of man that 
legends like to play with. He is the kind of man that the sagas and Iliads and idylls 
have been written about, because they have not been written about men who have not 
got the directness and expressiveness of the primal man. the man who has this rug^edness 
and strength and personal prowess and endurance ; and we will find that as time goes on 
that that quality In him will be emphasized, and that will make him In course of time the 
real boys' hero, and there is no truer fame than that. 

Now I say that this is a good time to dedicate this area as a national park, and It Is 
very appropriate that that area should be named after that man whose very spirit this 
section of the country represents. 

Our general national-park policy is this : That those places which are not needed for 
the development of the resources of the country and which have a particular call upon 
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some of the aesthetics of the more exalted sentiments shall be set aside and preserved for 
the people. California is particularly blessed with having territory of that kind. But 
you can see from your general survey of the country, and what you have done in this 
committee, makes you acquainted with that whole park situation, that we have evolved 
a series of parks, a great horseshoe which more and more will be used by our people. 

Coming out through the Rocky Mountain Park, up through Wyoming, there will be a 
straight road, and a good road, which will be a better road up into the Yellowstone, then 
into Glacier, then across to Mount Rainier, then down through Oregon across the Colum- 
bia highway to Crater Lake down through California with its great parks across the 
region of Grand Canyon, and then up into the Mesa Verde. 

Then the trip should be extended. If one who was taking this trip would extend it, 
you would go into the Hawaiian parks. You have set aside two blocks of territory there, 
one on the island of Hawaii and another on another island, which takes in the grandest 
scenery of the island, and I expect to see in a year or two, possibly it won't be longer than 
a year from next summer, the railroads and steamboat companies together make a round 
trip by which one can leave Washington or New York or Chicago and, taking in the 
northern tier of parks, go over to the Hawaiian Islands, take those parks in, and come 
back through these California parks, making altogether a vacation trip lasting five or six 
weeks in which the great parks will be visited. 

That is a great resource. We don't appreciate just what it means to us in money. 
But we are going to keep in the United States hundreds of millions of dollars every year 
by reason of having those parks. Switzerland has been supported for years by her 
.tourists' travel. We can not have too many real attractions of that kind. 

Probably $100,000,000 would not be an exaggeration of the amount of money from the 
United States that normally goes into Switzerland in a year. Let us keep the great body 
of that money at home. It all tends, of course, to develop the life and the neighborhood 
of the parks. Therefore this whole park scheme is one that makes for a self-contented 
and self-sufficient United States, and that is the thing that interests the Public Lands 
Committee particularly. 

We are doing our best to develop the minerals so we won't be dependent on other coun- 
tries, to develop our lands of all kinds, and the native parks system is just one of the 
resources of the United States that we wish more appropriately to develop. 

I do not believe there is any danger of taking from anybody anything of real value by 
putting this land into a park. I know that we can protect the watersheds. I think, too, 
there is a probability if this Is made the Roosevelt National Park and extended as is 
proposed up Into the very heart of the mountains that you will find the Roosevelt enthu- 
siasts of the country very willing to make large contributions to the building of roads Into 
that section. Those men who were enthusiastic over him would make contributions for 
the creation of roads that would make this accessible. » 

[House Report 1063, part 2, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session.] 

Roosevelt National Park. 

February 19, 1919. — Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Cramton, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the fol- 
lowing minority views (to accompany S. 2021). 

January 16, 1919, the Senate passed S. 2021, " to add certain lands to the 
Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to Roose- 
velt National Park," as the title of the bill so well expressed it. 

That bill having been referred to the Committee on the Public Lands of this 
House, report has now been made by the majority of said committee, eliminat- 
ing entirely the proposed enlargement of the park. As reported from the com- 
mittee, the bill becomes one simply to change the name of the Sequoia National 
Park to the Roosevelt National Park. 

From that action a minority of the committee dissents. I believe the park 
should be enlarged substantially along the lines proposed to preserve for, make 
known to, and make accessible to America and the world some of this conti- 
nent's greatest scenic wonders and to devote to the people a most wonderful 
playground and recreation region. 

Further, the universal desire to mark indelibly for all time so that posterity 
ever may know the present-day appreciation of Theodore Roosevelt and his life 
as a man, a statesman, and a lover of the great outdoors, that desire can fitly 
be expressed by the creation of this great park as proposed in the Senate bill. 
But the action proposed by the committee, simply changing the name of an 
existing park already appropriately named for the great trees and the great 
Indian, Sequoyah, would fall so far short of the national desire as to be most 
inappropriate. 

Therefore, this minority respectfully indorses the bill as passed by the 
Senate and recommends its passage by the House. 

THE SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK AND THE PROPOSED ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK. 

By acts of Congress approved September 25, 1890 (26 Stat., 478), and October 
1, 1890 (26 Stat., 650), certain public lands in the State of California were with- 
drawn from disposal under the public-land laws for the primary purpose of 
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protecting from destruction the timber growing thereon. The latter act ex- 
pressly stated that the lands would be set aside as a forest reservation. Some 
of the lands so reserved were subsequently incorporated in the Sequoia National 
Park, which now has an area of approximately 161,000 acres. It is proposed, 
in S. 2021, to extend the boundaries of this park so as to embrace an area of 
approximately 1,027,000 acres by adding thereto approximately 866,000 acres 
now in the Sequoia and Sierra National Forests. 

In brief, as stated by the Secretary of Agriculture, the bill proposes to extend 
the national park eastward across the Kern River to Kern Peak, thence north 
along divides to the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and northward and 
westward along the crest of the Sierras, a distance of approximately 74 miles, 
as the crow flies, from Kern Peak to a point designated on the map as Pine 
Creek Pass. The bill would also change the boundary by extending the west 
boundary of the present park northward across Kings River just below the 
junction of the South Fork and Middle Fork, thence following the divide be- 
tween Middle Fork and the North Fork of Kings River to the head of the North 
Fork, and then by various meanders to Pine Creek Pass, the whole having the 
general form of a triangle, with the base resting atong the present south boun- 
dary and the apex at Pine Creek Pass. 

Of the park thus proposed, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
says in his letter of May 15, 1918, to the chairman of the House Committee on 
the Public Lands, reported in full in the minority report : 

Scenically this country is unexcelled, of its kind, in the United States. Its eastern 
boundary follows the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, from a point 55 miles below 
the Yosemite National Park's southern boundary southward to and including the climax 
of the Sierra, which is the mountain grouping in the neighborhood of our loftiest summit. 
Mount Whitney. In kind it is similar to Yosemite, but differs materially in variety. In 
climax, and particularly in the extraordinary massing of the peaks. Its small glaciers 
are many. Its granite cirques Have unusual size and majesty. Lofty precipices abound. 
Interesting volcanic phenomena add to its picturesqueness and scientific significance. I 
know of no covntry of similar magnificence whose fastnesses can be penetrated and 
enjoyed with similar comfort, because of the practical absence of rain during the summer 
months. Few trail travelers carry tents. 

The slopes falling from this crest to the western boundaries of the proposed addition 
have equal distinction. This is an area of tumbled cross ranges holding between them 
canyons of exceptional wildness and charm. The number and variety of lakes is the 
traveler's constant surprise. The rivers formed by the confluence of innumerable cascad- 
ing streams pass through gorges, several of which are comparable in magnificence only to 
the Yosemite Valley. " There are many Yosemites," writes Muir, and the several next in 
order of beauty are surely here. For sheer grandeur Tehiplte may even exceed Yosemite. 
The rock walls of the Tehipite Valley and the Kings River Canyon frequently exceed 
Yosemite's in height. Those of Kern Canyon, Paradise Valley, and Fish Valley are only a 
little less. Tehipite Dome, the Grand Sentinel, and other outstanding rocks bear scenic 
comparison with Yosemite's greatest rock features and are likely to become as celebrated. 

I use the comparison only because of public familiarity with Yosemite. This country 
is no repetition. It is highly individual and diflEerent. But even if it were repetition, 
a sound reason for this additional reservation would still exist. The generation is not 
far ahead which will need two Yosemites for its use and pleasure. 

Finally, there is a reason founded upon proportion and relationship. It seems to 
me that there is a peculiar fitness in adding to the distinction of Sequoia's forests of 
giant trees the further distinction of this colossal massing of mountains and of these 
extraordinary canyons. The common note is apparent. To unite them Is to complete 
a whole, to create a national park in the superlative degree. 

The Senate report, by Senator Phelan, says: 

This area which, united with the present Sequoia National Park, • • • con- 
stitutes a total of supreme scenic magnificence. It would make a national park unexcelled 
even in America for sublimity and unequaled anywhere for rich variety. It is penetrated 
by trails, and affords, with its three foaming rivers, its thousands of streams, its 
hundreds of lakes, its splendid forests, occasional meadows, castellated valleys, inspiring 
passes, and lofty glacier-shouldered summits, the future camping-out resort of many 
thousands yearly. 

Those expressions come from most honored sons of California. But among 
those from the East who have personally visited this region is Hon. Frederick 
H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, distinguished Member of this Houser Speaking 
in the House January 14, 1919, he said in part : 

Three years ago I went through this Sequoia National Park and the King and Kern 
Valleys. We went in, out of reach of the telegraph or the mail, with a pack train and 
I spent there two of the most interesting and healthful weeks of my life. I do not 
suppose it is possible to compare different beauties of nature according to their relative 
excellence, but if there is any finer scenery in the world than this I should like to see it. 
But until I have seen it I shall be skeptical about it and be satisfied with the wonderful 
picturesqueness and variety of the valleys and gorges and mountains and chasms and 
streams of this extraordinary region. It did not seem to me it was useful for anything 
except a great camping-out place for the American people. Possibly a few sure-footed^ 
animals might get grazing there, but it was apparently created as a grand aggregation 
of scenic beauty, where tired man could refresh and enjoy himself. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. D. F. Houston, says in his report on this 
matter December 30, 1918 : 

The immense area which It is pi^oposed to transfer from the national forest to the 
national park is known to contain a number of scenic features of first-rate importance, 
the most notable being Mount Whitney and the canyon of the South Fork of Kings River. 
Unquestionably these two features are chiefly valuable for their scenic interest and should 
be retained and administered with a view to make them available for the instruction 
and entertainment of the public. 

In his statement before this committee Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor, editor of the 
National Geographic Magazine, said in part: 

The area that we saw — I have been all through Switzerland many times, and in 
my judgment Switzerland can't compare with it. We counted at least 100 waterfalls 
that if they were in Switzerland would have become celebrities. 

There is another point of view. When you go to bed in Switzerland at night you 
don't know whether the rain will allow you to see any scenery the next day. You may 
stay there a week without seeing a mountain top. I did. You go out to the Sierra and 
you are absolutely sure, so far as the weather is concerned, of getting the worth of your 
r^road fare repaid you in the scenery. 

From an educationar point of view, no section of America compares with the Sequoia. 
The number and variety of the trees are extraordinary. The number of Nature's 
exhibits is extraordinary. All of the geological area is extraordinary. This area will 
never be developed unless you develop it. I have great respect for the Forest Service, 
but its province is not to develop natural scenery. It can't, because its functions are 
different. If this area is going to be developed for the public it can only be done as a 
national park. 

I have come here at Mr. Mather's request to express the hope of the National Geo- 
gt'aphic Society, which has a membership of over 700,000, that this area will be added 
to the national park systems and that it will be called by a name that will not be a 
misnomer; and if you are going to give it a new name you could not suggest a better 
name than Mr. Mather has suggested. • • • 

It's finer than Switzerland, and as an American I hate to see tens of thousands of 
my fellow countrymen going to* Switzerland every year before seeing America. • * • 

And we won't be real Americans until we see the West. These magnificent birds that 
are in this park, and the wonderful trees — why, you see trees there that make the biggest 
trees in the Alps look like a cane or a toothpick. 

Mr. Emerson Hough, the noted author, who appeared before the committee, 
said in part: 

All the things I make my living out of and the things I love most have been principally 
matters connected with the out-of-doors ; things that are fairly American ; the western 
country. I can say without any personal bias in the matter at all. that I have seen 
all the passes and parks in this country and clear up to the Arctic Ocean, and, in the 
course of my profession, I have traveled through all these parks for the Saturday Evren- 
Ing Post and have written a series of stories about them. 

I have been in Switzerland and through Europe, and_ I can add to this testimony 
that you have already heard here that there is no country on the face of the earth 
that compares with the country in this proposed park. There isn't anything that you 
need to say about it further, and there isn't any man on this committee or on the floor 
of the House who would vote against this bfll if he had seen something of the country 
out there and appreciated its beauty. 

The magnificent scenic worth of the proposed enlargement is not disputed 
anywhere. The action of the majority of the committee in abandoning en- 
tirely the proposed increase is stated in the report to be based on the fact that 
" there is some controversy between the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture as to the proper boundaries." 

The controversy in question does not appear to be serious, and so far as any 
la(^ of unity exists it only refers to minor details of the project and does not 
in any way relate to the^merits of the great project itself. The Department of 
Agriculture, which has had the question before it for considerable time, asks 
delay to permit a field examination to pass on questions of boundaries. Having 
stated that the immense area to be transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture to the National Park Service 
in the Interior Department " is known to contain a number of scenic features 
of first-rate importance * ♦ ♦ which should be retained and administered 
with a view to make them available for the instruction and entertainment of 
the publfc," the Secretary of Agriculture then states : 

At the same time, this area marked is known to contain considerable bodies of timber, 
aggregating, it is estimated, some two billion feet, as well as a large area of grazing 
land, now in use under national forest regulations, which is important to the local 
communities. It is apparent that the future use of these economic resources must be 
given very careful consideration in planning for the administration of the areas and in 
determining whether or not it should be transferred from the national forest. The 
presence of these important natural resources now under use by the local communitieB, 
and the bearing which this transfer will have upon the future administration of the two 
national forests, makes it Impossible for this department to approve the boundary as 
proposed in advance of a thorough fleld examination upon the ground. 

The Information furnished the committee by the department which has had 
jurisdiction of these areas many years Is limited to the confirmation of the 
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scenic worth of the section, and the statement that "this area Is known to 
contain considerable bodies of timber aggregating, it is estimated, some 2,000,- 
000,000 feet, as well as a large area of grazing land now in use under National 
Forest Regulations, which is important to the local communities." 

As to the timber estimate, even if correct, the amount is not sufficiently 
large to be of controlling importance in connection with the inclusion of 1,20(> 
square miles of natural scenery. 

The statement as to grazing lands is indefinite, but the hearings indicate 
clearly that their extent is also negligible in comparison with the total. 

Secretary Lane states in his report to the committee : 

There is little opportunity for commercial development of this region. Much of it is 
far above timber line, and practically no part of It lies below the T.oOO-foot contour line. 
It is useless for farming purposes, although the mountain meadows are largely utilized 
for the pasturage of live stock during the summer months. 

The region is not accessible longer than four months of the year. The snowfall is 
heavy in winter. It closes the passes early in autumn and opens them by Its disap- 
pearance late in the spring. Magnificent as ft is in the summer months, when this region 
can be visited and enjoyed by the lover of the mountains, it is a forbidding land at all 
other times. 

. There is some merchantable timber on the outskirts of the territory covered by this 
bill, but it should be preserved to protect the watersheds of the rivers and creeks and 
to complete the scenic features of the park. Part of this timber is of the giant Sequoia 
species, two fine groves of these great trees standing only a short distance from areas 
now being cut over. It Is unnecessary to remark that this timber should be safeguarded 
forever. 

Before the committee. Director Mather stated : • 

Two-thirds of that country is practically a treeless country. Lots of it is above timber 
ne. '^ ' — . ^. . ^ . .-- -- ^- ^ — .^_.,- _. __ ^. . 

you 1 

As to the grazing lands, not only is the availability of this great area for 
that purpose very limited, but the inclusion of the region in a national park 
does not necessarily interfere with such use, so far as nature permits. To 
quote again from Secretary Lane's report : 

Under section 2 of the bill, water power and grazing permits may be granted where 
the development of power and the use of park lands for the pasturage of cattle " is not 
detrimental to the primary purpose for which the park was created." This section refers 
to the national park service act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat., 535), which in section 4 
specifically provides that nothing therein shall affect the act of February 15, 1901 
(31 Stat., 790). 

Director Mather states (hearing, p. 11) : 

We have brought out clearly that we had no intention of interfering with reasonable 
pasture rights, but that we do propose to plan relatively small fenced pastures for the 
benefit of tourists. We recognize thorouijily that the cattlemen have certain rights 
in that section. They have their drift fences, telephone lines, and their little cabins 
and it would be a mistake to wipe them out. We have no such intentions. Our treat- 
ment of cattlemen was best shown by the way we took care of them in the Yosemite 
and Sequoia Parks last season, when, at the Secretary's request, we gave them large 
privilege of using those parks as a war measure. 

Furthermore, the Interior Department is on record in the letter of Acting 
Secretary Vogelsang (p. 7 of the committee hearings) : 

The lands proposed to be added to Sequoia National Park are to be administered under 
the national park service act of August 25, 1916, and you will recall that this law 
specifically authorizes the granting of permits for the grazing of live stock in the national 
parks where such use is not detrimental to the primary purj^se for which these reserva- 
tions were established. 

Among the most active advocates of the measure are some of those who have 
heretofore had the largest grazing interests in the region affected. 

No substantial reason, therefore, appears for delay in the addition of this 
wonderful region to our national-park system. On the other hand, the warning 
of Secretary Lane may well be heeded : 

There is danger that private rights may be acquired in strategic portions of this ter- 
ritory, owing to the fact that such rights are now obtainable within national forests. 
For any portion of the floor of the main Kings River Canyon, Tehipite, and Paradise 
Valleys, and other Yosemitelike valleys, to be acquired by private interests to the exclu- 
sion of the public would be a serious national loss. At the present time, fortunately, 
there are comparatively few private holdings in the region. 

THE CHANGE OF NAIO!. 

If Congress sees fit to change the Sequoia National Park as herein suggested, 
the name " Sequoia," characteristic and fitting for the existing park, ceases to 
be so and a new name is proper. It is easy to foresee, however, that always the 
name " Sequoia " will attach to the giant-tree region in the park. 
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For the new and enlarged park the name Roosevelt was first suggested by the 
Boone and Crockett Club, of New York City, and has been enthusiastically in- 
dorsed everywhere. 

Of this Secretary Lane has well said : 

" It has been in mind a long while that this Sequoia Park should be extended. 
This is the natural extension of it. This development is going to take place 
sometime. It might just as well take place now. ♦The name that is suggested 
for the park, naming this the Roosevelt Park, particularly appeals to me, and 
particularly, I think, appeals to the West. It would be a graceful thing on the 
part of this Congress, especially as it is a Democratia Congress, to give this vast 
monument a name after a man who took so much interest in the West. 

" Without regard to partisanship, we regard Roosevelt as a western man. He 
lived part of the time In the West. He took a deep interest in it. He spoke its 
language. There was a sort of directness and a bluntness and forthrightness 
about the man's virility and strength that particularly appealed to our western 
people. There is nothing probably that we could do that would more properly 
fit in with the character of the man than to take these Jiigh, rugged mountains 
of the far West and name them after him. It would be an appropriate monu- 
ment to th^ man who loved the open places in all parts of this country. 

" He is going to be known as a sort of boys' hero. He is going to be known pre- 
eminently for his manliness. There is going to be a Roosevelt legend. He is 
the kind of man that legends like to play with. He is the kind of man that the 
sagas and Iliads and idylls have been written about, because they have not been 
written about men who have not got the directness and expressiveness of the 
primal man, the man who has this ruggedness and strength and personal prowess 
and endurance ; and we will find as time goes on that that quality in him will 
be emphasized, and that will make him in course of time the real boys' hero, 
and there is no truer fame than that. 

" Now, I say that this is a good time to dedicate this ^rea as a national park, 
and it is very appropriate that that area should be named after that man whose 
very spirit this section of the country represents." 

It is the wish of the Nation to commemorate the. name of Roosevelt in a way 
that will speak plainly to generations to come our appreciation of the splendid 
service he rendered this country in private station and to public. Such a wish 
to commemorate does not come grudgingly, but forcefully, from the hearts of the 
people, and our response should be in keeping. 

From across the seas has come this tribute from the pen of Kipling, giving 
most effective expression to the estimate of Roosevelt in the hearts and minds 
of mankind: 

GBEAT-HSART. 

[A poem dedicated to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt, apropos of Roosevelt Memorial 
Day. By Rudyard Kipling. Copyright 1919, by Rudyard Kipling.] 

The Interpreter then called for a man servant of his, one Great-Heart. — Bunyon*8 Pil- 
grim'8 Progress. 



Coneerning brave captains 

Our age hath made known 
For all men to honor, 

One standeth alone, 
•Of whom o*er both oceans 

Both peoples may say : 
** Our realm is diminished 

With Great-Heart away." 

In puri>ose unsparing, 

In action no less, 
The labors he praised 

He would seek and profess 
Through travail and battle, 

At hazard and pain ; 
And our world is none the braver 

Since Great-Heart was ta'en. 

Plain speech with plain folk. 

And plain words for false things, 
Plain faith in plain dealing 

*Twixt neighbors or kings 
He used and he followed. 

However it sped; 
Oh, our world is none more honest 

Now Great-Heart is dead. 



The heat of his spirit 

Stuck warm through all lands ; 
For he loved such as showed 

*Emselves men of their bands, 
In love, as in hate, 

Paying home to the last ; 
But our world Is none the kinder, 

Now Great-Heart hath passed. 

Hard-schooled by long power, 

Yet most humble of mind 
Where aught that he was 

Might advantage mankind. 
Leal servant, loved master. 

Rare comrade, sure guide ; 
Oh, our world is none the safer 

Now Great-Heart hath died. 

Let those who would handle 

Make sure they can wield 
His far-reaching sword 

And his close-guarding shield ; 
For those who must journey 

Hence forward alone 
Have need of stout convoy 

Now Great-Heart is gone. 
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To commemorate that great spirit that has gone from us this great park 
should be created and given the name " Roosevelt.'* It will be one of the 
world's greatest parks. The man who bore the name proposed for it was one 
of the world's greatest for all time, 

[Excerpt from Congressional Record, January 13, 1919.1 
SENATE. 



The Roosevelt National Park. 

Mr. Phelan. Mr. President, I have introduced a bill in this body, Senate bill 
2021, which provides for the creation of a national park in California, to em- 
brace the famous Kings River Canyon and groves of giant trees, admittedly 
the most surprising and wonderful stretches of the national domain, oi)en to 
all the people at all seasons of the year for health, recreation, and aesthetic 
gratification. The amendment I now move provides that this area shall be, 
when created into a park, designated in honor of our late and beloved Pre^- 
dent, the Roosevelt National Park. I have consulted the Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Franklin K. Lane ; Stephen T. Mather, the Superintendent of Na- 
tional Parks ; and Representative Elston, of California, who are all of one mind 
on this subject — that np more fit designation could be made. 

Theodore Roosevelt was early identified with the West, and the west of 
the West. He sought among the great mountain ranges and the vast expanse 
of the prairie a field for his abounding energy. From his narrow environment 
of city streets and congested population he naturally sought expansion. The 
liberalizing Infiuences of the western life nationalized him, prepared him, ajs 
it were, for the larger tasks which he was destined to pursue. I can not 
imagine a more fitting memorial for a man of his tastes, courage, generous 
nature, and love of the beautiful than the wild, rugged, and sublime scenery- 
embraced in central California. Here is the Kings River Canyon, than which 
no equal area on earth is its superior iu natural wonders. The story of William 
Tell might apply with equal pertinency to Theodore Roosevelt, who learned 
his love of liberty from his love of nature, and like the mountain streams, 
plowed the valleys without asking leave, or like the mountain peaks, wore their 
caps of snow in the very presence of the regal sun. This park is bounded by the 
crests of the high Sierra, and cataracts leap in glory from altitudinous clefts. 
The giant trees lift their heads far above the inclosing fog, erect amidst tem- 
pests, resplendent in the light of day. California — a State richly endowed by 
nature — can dedicate no finer monument to the memory of Roosevelt than this, 
the choicest of her natural gifts. 

The Pbesiding Officer, The amendment will be referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

[Excerpt from Congressional Record, January 14, 1919.] 
HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES. 



Mr. Elston. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to detain the House for a moment 
to make mention of a bill which I introduced on yesterday following the Intro- 
duction in the Senate of a similar bill by Senator Phelan, of California. It has 
for its object the changing of the name of Sequoia National Park in California 
to " Roosevelt National Park." 

The suggestion was made by Mr. Lane and by Mr. Mather, the Director of 
National Parks. The proposed park is an enlargement of the smaller park 
heretofore called the Sequoia National Park. The greater park, when it is 
authorized by Congress, will include some wonderful scenic features; not only 
the largest grove of Sequoia gigantea, the largest trees of the world, but it 
will also include the great canyon of the Kern and Kings Rivers, as well as 
the tremendous Alpine Meadows ; and it will also include the highest point of 
continental United States, Mount Whitney. I think it is extremely fitting that 
this great park, which includes some of the most magnificent scenic features in 
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the world, should be named after Theodore Roosevelt It has in many of its 
aspects the grand features which are characteristic of Roosevelt himself. 

I thought it proper to direct the attention of the House to the fact that this 
bill has been introduced and may come up for consideration before long. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. GiiJjfiTTE. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to indorse the statement which 
the gentleman from California has made. Three years ago I went through this 
Sequoia National Park and the Kings and Kern Valleys that he speaks of. We 
went in, out of the reach of the tel^^ph or the mail, with a pack train and I 
spent there two of the most interesting and healthful weeks of my life. I do not 
suM)pse it is possible to compare different beauties of nature according to their 
relative excellence, but if there is any liner scenery in the world than this I 
should like to see it. But until I have seen it I shall be skeptical about it and be 
satisfied with the wonderful picturesqueness and variety of the valleys and 
gorges and mountains and chasms and streams of this extraordinary region. 
It did not seem to me it was useful for anything except a great camping-out 
place for the American people. Possibly a few sure-footed animals might get 
grazing there, but it was apparently created' as a grand aggregation of scenic 
beauty, where tired man could refresh and enjoy himself. As the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Elston) has said, it is very desirable that the present Sequoia 
Park should be enlarged so as to include this neighboring tract of wonderful 
scenery, and then nothing could be more appropriate than to name the whole 
after such a lover of nature as Theodore Roosevelt. (Applause.) 

[House Report No. 938, Sixty-fifth CoiigreBs, Third Session.] 

Addition of Certain Lands in Wyoming to the Yellowstone National Pakk. 

January 16, 1919. — Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of Union and ordered to be printed. 

Miss Rankin, from the Committee on the Public- Lands, submitted the following 
report (to accompany H. R. 13850). 

The Committee on Public Lands having considered H. R. 13350, a bill to add 
certain lands to the Yellowstone National Park, direct the reporting of the 
same without amendment and with the recommendation that it be passed. 

At the time the Yellowstone National Park was established, comparatively 
little was known in regard to the general region outside of the locality of 
Yellowstone Lake and Canyon and the main geyser basins, and the entire region 
was unsurveyed and had never been carefully mapped. The boundaries as 
established included the then know^n features of interest, but were- necessarily 
artificial rather than natural. 

As time passed, it came to be generally recognized by those familiar with 
the region and Interested in the maintenance of this remarkable section of our 
country as a great national resort and pleasure ground, that the park should 
be extended to the south and southeast, in order to include in the park certain 
remarkable scenic features so located as to be logical and essential feature of 
the park and with a view of establishing in that section the natural boundaries 
of this remarkable region of mountains and lakes, geysers, waterfalls, and 
canyons. 

While Nature has fixed and established these natural boundaries, there has 
been some difference of opinion as to the limits which should be fixed for the 
park extension. Continued discussion of the subject and repeated examinations 
by ofiicials of the Interior and Agricultural Departments, and conferences with 
those locally and generally interested in the subject, has finally resulted in a 
practically unanimous agreement on the boundaries described in this bill. 

The addition proposed is approximately 60 miles in extreme length east and 
west, immediately south of the present park boundary, and approximately 30 
miles in extreme width north and south along the summit of the Teton Range. 
The added area is about 6 miles wide north and south on the Wyoming boundary 
and nearly 20 miles wide east of Jackson Lake and along the Buffalo Fork of 
the Snake River. 

The lands added to the park embrace an area of 409,600 acres, or 1,265 square 
miles, as compared with the present area of 2,142,720 acres, or 3,348 square 
miles. Of the area proposed to be added to the park 1,889 acres are patented 
and there are i)ending entries of various kinds covering 2,704 acres. There are 
also 1,638 acres of school lands belonging to the State of Wyoming, but these 
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lands have all been offered by the State as the basis of pending indemnity 
school selections and will pass into the ownership of the Government as these 
selections are approved. 

All of the lands proposed to be added to the park are now in forest reserves, 
and all but a limited portion of them are in State game reserves. The lands 
proposed to be included have been utilized to but a very limited extent for the 
grazing of live stock. They have been retained in the main as a feeding ground 
for the great elk herd, which inhabits the park and the surrounding territory, 
and a very considerable herd of moose, as well as deer^ mountain sheep, etc. 
The enactment of the legislation will not, therefore, affect the liresent situation 
with regard to live-stock grazing, as under the terms of the bill the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to issue permits for the grazing of live stock, not in 
excess of the limited grazing which has heretofore been allowed and under 
proper restriction. The bill also makes provision for the grazing, under proper 
regulation, of such number of live stock owned by landowners within the in- 
cluded area " as they have been accustomed to graze in the past or as may be 
reasonably necessary to the use and utilization of their lands." 

The important outstanding features of the area added to the park are the 
.Jackson Lake, the cluster of lakes at the foot of the Teton Range, the Thoro- 
fare Basin area, constituting the headwaters of the Yellowstone River, the Con- 
tinental Divide, and the Two Ocean Pass, and the eastern slope of the majestic 
Teton Range — the most typically alpine range within the continental boundaries 
of the United States, whose sheer glacier polished peaks rise to an elevation of 
more than 14,000 feet above sea level. The addition of these areas to the park 
bring within its boundaries these game sections and wonderful scenic features 
necessary to round out and perfect the park as the greatest of our national 
parks and game preserves. 

There is appended to, and made a part of this report, reports of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, approving and reiiommendUig 
the passage of the bill. Also a statement prepared hy the Interior Department, 
giving a list and the status of patented land, pending entries, and pending 
indemnity school bases. 

DEIR-kBTMBNT OP THE INTBBIOK, 

Washington, December 27, 1918. 

Dbab Mil. Fkbbis : I have received your request of December 17 for a report on H. R. 
13350, a WU to add certain lands to the Yellowstone National Park. This measure pro- 
poses to add to the Yellowstone National Park a part of the Jackson Hole region of 
Wyoming l3ring immediately south of the park, and the headwaters of^ the Yellowstone 
River, includinsr Thorofare Basin south and southeast of the park. 

The boundaries of the territory involved in this addition are clearly indicated on the 
map attached hereto. All of the land affected by this l^slation is within the State or 
Wyoming, and all of it except th^ tract west of the Teton Mountains, and an area imme- 
diately south of the park in the: region of the Upper Yellowstone has been included in 
State game preserves for several years. This territory is also a part of the Teton and 
Targhee National Forests. 

The total area of the propoiiPed^ addition is 1,265 square miles. The area of the park 
AS at. present constituted is 3,848 square miles. 

This legislation has my unqualified approval and I recommend it to the favorable con- 
jsideration of the Congress. There are four sound reasons why it should be enacted 
Into law immediately : 

(1) The magniQcent natural features of the Jackson Hole and Upper Yellowstone 
regions are needed to diversify and complete the scenery of the park. Yellowstone Park 
is In the Rocky Mountains, yet It is in no sense typical of the Rockies. It is an acci- 
dental volcanic region in an advanced state of decline ; its lava cones are lowered by 
erosion ; its outlines tend toward rolling levels. In the proposed addition the Teton 
Mountains rise above a chain of beautiful lakes. This is a granite range typical of the 
magnificence of the Rocky Mountains in supreme manifestation. Several peaks, including 
the Grand Teton and Mount Moran, rise nearly 14,000 feet above the sea and 7,000 feet 
abqve the lakes and forests at their bases. The Tetons are a sublime example of what 
the, , Yellowstone was; they complete the spectacle. Together these regions are not only 
wonderfully contrasted and profoundly spectacular ; they are also highly educational. 
Apart from the magnificence of this controlling feature, however, the proposed addition 
has many national park qualities. The Snake River, at the outlet of the Jackson Lake 
reclamation dam, is one of the finest trouting waters on the continent. Every turn an<J 
reach of the valleys of I'acific Creek, leading southwest from the Continental Divide at 
Two Ocean Pass, and the Butfalo Fork of the Snake, command the Teton view. The 
valley of Atlantic Creek, which fiows from Two Ocean Pass northward into the Yellow- 
stone, and the splendid upper valley of the Yellowstone River itself, now a wilderness, 
arc otbor features of the extension plan. ^ 

(2) The proposed addition will afford a large measure of protection to the wild ani- 
mals of the park region and especially to the herds of elk and moose. Much of the sum-, 
mer range and breeding ground of the elk is within the suggested new boundaries of the 
park, and the moose wander over a large part of the area in winter. While most of this 
territory is now in a State game preserve, and its wild life is cared for by State wardens 
and forest rangers in accordance with State law, it is constantly subject, In its existing 
status, to unfavorable State legislation and other regulation incompatible with the in- 
terests of the park. The tract of land mentioned above, several thousands of acres in 
extent, lying immediately south of the present boundary of the park, was opened to 
hunting in 1917. This is in the heart of the summer range of the elk and these animals. 
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fearless, of men because long protected in the mountain fastnesBes. fall easy prey to the 
hunter. Furthermore, there Is constant daui?er of poaching in the park, because no 
nfttnral boundary marks the park line In this region, and it is exc€»edingly difficult to 
protect the arbitrary boundary. From the standpoint of wild life conservation, there- 
fore, this project Is of great Importance. 

(3) The logical and proper development of Yellowstone Park as a great touring re- 
sort can not be carried out unless tnis extension plan is adopted, lltimately a road 
must be built along the eastern shore of Yellowstone Lake into the I'pper Yellowstone 
region, thence over Two Ocean Pass and down Pacific Creek to Jackson Lake, thus com- 
pleting the AutomobUe road system of the park. This route is perfectly practicable for 
a highway that would rank with the great scenic roads of the world. Extension of the 
hotel and permanent camjHng systems of the park into this region is also highly desir- 
able. This can only be accomplished by bringing it under the control of the National 

Park Service 

(4) The sbuth line of Yellowstone Park should be a natural boundary that could not 
under any circumstances be mistaken. No better natural boundary could be designated 
than that described in the pending bill — the hydrographic divide north of Boone Creek, 
the crest of the Teton Range, the Snake River and the Buffalo Fork, the Continehtal 
Divide for a short distance, then the crest of the Absaroka Range to the east boundary 
of the present park. This boundary could be quickly and efficiently controlled by park 
mntfers, whereas the present south boundary can not be guarded satisfactorily at any 
time of the year. It would be distinctly in the Inerest of economy and good administra- 
tion to establish the new line. 

Furthermore, it should be observed that Congress has already recognized that the land 
embraced in this project naturally belongs to Yellowstone Park in its appropriations of 
funds for the maintenance of the roads through this region as a part of the national 
park highway system. See the sundry civil acts of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat., 632) -March 
3/1915 (38 Stat, 845) ; July 1, 1916 (39 Stat., 288) ; June 12, 1917 (40 Stat., 105, 132), 
and July 1, 1918 (Public No. 181, 65th Cong.). 

The additional expense of maintaining and protecting the enlarged park will require 
only a slight increase in the appropriations for the park, whereas the traveling public will 
derive tremendously more benefit and pleasure rom its use of the park 'region than is 
possible at the present time. 

There are few private holdings in this territory. The patented entries cover 1.889.18 
acres, the pending entries 2,704.44 acres, and the lands offered as base of pending in- 
demnity school selections 1,638.37 acres, a total of 6,232.37 acres. The rights of the 
settlers on these lands are fully protected by the pending bill. A statement showing the 
status of the lands affected by private ownership or other interest is forwarded herewith. 

I have no criticism to make of the form or substance of the bill, and I recommend that 
it be taken up for early consideration with a view to its passage in the near future. It is 
exceedingly meritorious. 

Cordially, yours. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary. 

Hon. Scott Fisreis/ 

OhaArmwn Committee on the Puhlio LandB^ House of Representatives. 



Dbpabtmbnt of Agricultubb^ 

Wwhington, Decemher 51, 3918. 
Hon. Scott Ferris, 

Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Ferris : Receipt is acknowledged of a copy of the bill H. R. 13350, to add 
certain lands to the Yellowstone National Park, with request that your committee be sent 
such suggestions as this department may desire to make. 

During October the forester. Col. Graves, made a visit to the region to form a personal 
Judgment regarding the proposed addition, and also to see how this addition would 
fit in with contemplated plans for the conservation of the herds of elk in that region. 
Col Graves has reported in favor of making the addition. The majestic Teton Mountains, 
rising abruptly above the valley, with a series of lakes lying along the base of the chief 
mountain mass, constitute a scenic feature of unusual interest. Its close proximity to the 
Yellowstone Park makes it a natural objective for visitors and a worthy feature for scenic 
development as a part of Yellowstone Park. The addition of the Teton Mountains should 
also carry with it the addition of the areas on Pacific Creek and the headwaters of 
Yellowstone River. 

In previous reports of this department reference was made to the large amount of 
timber within the area. It is true that the aggregate of timber is very large. While it 
would undoubtedly be possible later on to develop certain bodies of timber, the time for 
such a development is uncertain, and it is not believed that there will be any serious 
embarrassment from an economic standpoint in withholding this timber for national 
park purposes. 

In view of the facts as brought out bv the personal visit of the forester, this depart- 
ment is glad to Join the Interior Department in an affirmative recommendation for the 
addition of the areas proposed in the bill. 

Very truly, yours, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

List giving status of lands in proposed addition to Yellowstone National Park, 

Wyo.y May, 1918. 

A. PATENTED ENTRIES. 
In T. 46 N., R. 115 W. : Acres. 
Sec. 15: SE. i SE. i and lot 6, H. E. 1632, August 16, 1904; F. C. 
1024 (Lander), January 14, 1905; canceled by relinquishment 
as to parts of lots 1, 2, and 3, sec. 22, and part of lot 6, Septem- 
ber 18, 1907; John D. Sargent, patented March 23, 1908 160. 61 

Sec. 22 : Lots 1, 2, and 3, H. E. 1632. (See sec. 15.) 
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In T. 45 N., R. 114 W. : Acres. 

Sec. 13 : S. i S. 1 NW. h N. 1 N. 1 SW. i, H. E. 04251 (see sec. 14) _ 80. 00 

Sec. 14: S. i SE. i NE. i, NE. i SE. i, N. 1 SE. i SE. i, H. E. 
04251, July 30. 1914; F. C. 04251 (Evanston), December 13, 
1916 ; Elmer C. Arthur, patented June 9, 1917 (see sec. 13) 80. 00 

Sec. 17 : SE. i NW. h SW. i, NE. i, lots 3 and 4, Dt. E. 191, De- ^ 
cember 23, 1897; F. C. 137 (Lander), March 9, 1901; Charles 
J. Allen, patented June 29, 1901 160. 00 

Sec. 17: SW. i NW. i, NW. i SW. h lots 2 and 6; H. E. 297, 
August 28, 1896; F. C. 1164 (Lander), December 7, 1905; Ed- 
ward Smith, patented June 15, 1911 135.91 

Sec. 18 : Lots 4, 5, 6, and 7, H. E. 390, December 31, 1897 ; F. C. 
473 (Lander), September 16, 1903; Frank V. Lovell, patented 

April 4, 1904 129. 76 

In T. 45 N., R. 114 W. : 

Sec. 20: SW. i, coal cash entry 226 (Evanston), November 3, 
1906 ; Enmia D. Johnson, patented May 5, 1910 160. 00 

Sec. 25 : SE. h H. E. 01586, March 15, 1909 ; F. C. 01586 (Evans- 
ton), August 3, 1912; Samuel Gregory, patented April 4, 1913_ 160.00 

Sec. 29 : NW. i SW. i, lot 5, H. E. 01744 (see sec. 30) 80. 00 

Sec. 30: SE. i SE. i, lot 7, H. E. 01744, July 12, 1909; F. C. 01744 
(Evanston), January 14, 1916; George E. McClure, patented 
July 11, 1916 85.61 

Sec. 30 : SE. i NW. i. lots 2, 4, and 5, H. E. 1626, August 8, 1904 ; 
F. C. 1025 (Evanston), January 21, 1905; Noble Gregory, pat- 
ented March 8, 1907 174. 44 

Sec. 30: N. i SE. i, S. i NE. i, H. E. 01882, September 24, 1909; 
F. C. 01882 (Evanston), October 13, 1913; Walter J. German, 
patented April 7, 1914 160.00 

Sec. 21 : W. i NE. i, lots 1 and 2, H. E. 0389, September 19, 1908 ; 
F. C. 0389 (Evanston), September 17, 1914; CJiarles M. Neil, 
patented August^ 11, 1915 1 163. 07 

Sec. 24: N. i SE. i, H. E. 1627, August 8, 1904; F. C. 1029 
(Evanston), January 28, 1905; William C. Randolph, patented 

February 10, 1910. (See sec. 19, T. 45 N., R. 112 W.) 80. 00 

In T. 45 N., R. 112 W. : 

sec. 19: NE. i SW. i, lots 3, H. E. 1627 (see sec. 24, T. 45 N., R. 
113 W.) 79. 78 



Total number acres patented entries ^ 1, 889. 18 

B. PENDING ENTRIES.' 

In T. 45 N., R. 114 W. : 

Sec. 8: N. i NE. i, SW. i NE. i, NW. i SE. h H. E. 05426 

(Evanston), April 24, 1916; Charles R. Christian 160.00 

Sec. 7: E. i SE. i SB. i, H. E. 04620 (see sec. 18) 20.00 

Sec. 8: S. i SW. i SW. 1, W. i SE. i SW. i, H. E. 04620 (see 

sec. 18) 40. 00 

Sec. 17: NW. i NW. i, H. E. 04620 (see sec. 18) 40. 00 

Sec. 18: E. i E. i NE. h E. i NE. i SE. i, H. E. 04620 (Evans- 
ton), April 10, 1915; George H. Whiteman (see sees. 7, 8, 

and 17) 60. 00 

Sec. 13 : S. i NW. i SW. i, SW. i NE. i SW. i, NW. i SE. i 
SW. h SW. i SW. i, H. E. 06310 (Evanston), August 14, 1917 ; 

William A. J. Snell (see sec. 14) 80.00 

Sec. 14 : S. i SE. i SE. 1, H. E. 06310 (see sec. 13) 20. 00 

Sec. 14: SW. i SW. i, H. E. 04604 (see sec. 23) 40. 00 

Sec. 15: SE. i SE. i, H. E. 04604 (see sec. 23) 40.00 

Sec. 22 : NE. i NE. i, H. E. 04604 (see sec. 23) 40. 00- 

Sec. 23 : NW. i NW. i, except strip described by M. & B., H. E. 
04604 (Evanston), April 6, 1915, Roy B. Lozier (see sees. 14, 

15, and 22) : 37. 72 

Sec. 16: NE. i SE. i, lots 5 and 6, SW. i SB. i NE. i, S. 1 SE. i, 
SE. i NE. I, H. E. 04768 (Evanston), June 1, 1915; Joseph J. 
Markham (see sec. '21) 159.30 
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In T. 45 N., R. 114 W.— Continued. Acres. 

Sec. 21 : Lots 1 and 9, H. E. 04768 (see sec. 16) ; included in acreage 

under section 16. 
Sec. 26: Lots 3, 4, and 5 and SE. i SW. h H. E. 05213 (Evans- 
ton), November 10, 1915; Josepli S. Chaplin; part in proposed 

park, approximately 20. 00 

In T. 45 N., R. 113 W. : 

Sec. 7 : S. i NE. h W. i SE. i, H. E. 05732 (Evanston), September 

26, 1916; Frank E. Braman 160.00 

Sec. 7: SE. i NW. i, E. i SW. i, lot 4, H. E. 05516 (Evanston), 

May 29, 1916; Harold C. McKinistry 166.54 

In T. 46 N., R. 113 W. : 

Sec. 31: Part of, survey by metes and bounds (Evanston. H. E. 
03838), October 13, 1913; David Terrin (see sec. 36, T. 46 N., R. 

114 W.) 159. 94 

Amended by "K," January 22. 1917, to include list 4, 1985; 
appl. to amend. H. E. 03838, filed October 25, 1916. ( See sec. 36. ) 
In T. 46 N., R. 114 W. : 

Sec. 36: Part of, by metes and bounds, H. E. 03838. (See sec 31, 

T. 46 N., R. 113 W.) 
Sec. 29 : Part of, by metes and bounds, H. E. 04969. ( See sec. 32. ) 
Sec. 32: Part of, by metes and bounds, H. E. 04969 (Evanston), 

July 23, 1915; Samuel R. Wilson 159.80 

In T. 43 N., R. 116 W. : 

Sec. 2: Part of, by metes and bounds, H. E. 03844. October 15, 
1913 (Evanston) ; Geraldine A. Lucas, part in proposed addi- 
tion approximately 77. 50 

In T. 44 N., R. 116 W. : 

Sees. 26 and 35: Parts of, by metes and bounds, H. E. 04667 
(Evanston), May 13, 1915; Noritz Locher, part in proposed 

addition approximately — _ 40.00 

In T. 45 N., R. 114 W. : 

Sec. 12: W. i NE. i, E. ^ NW. h NE. i SW. i, H. E. 03574, 
November 4, 1913; F. C. 03574 (Evanston), July 11, 3917; 

William C. Thompson 160.00 

Sec. 22 : S. i NE. i, SE. i NW. i,^ lots 2, 3, and 4, H. E. 04499. 
April 5, 1915, F. C. 04499 (Evanston), September 25. 1917; 

John Brown 157. 42 

Sec. 23: SE. i SW. h H. E. 04250 (see sec. 26) 40.00 

Sec. 26 : Lot 1, N. i NE. i, H. E. 04250, July 30, 1914, F. C. 04250 

(Evanston), June 15, 1917 ; William T. Carter (see sec. 23) 127. 50 

In T. 45 N, R, 114 W. : 

Sec. 36: W. i NW. h W. i SW. i, H. E. 04263 (Evanston), August 
7, 1914; William C. Steingraver, part in this proposed addi- 
tion 3. 00 

In T. 45 N, R. 113 W. : 

Sec. 29 : S. W. i NE. i, S. ^ NW. h lot 2, H. E. 02609, January 30, 
1911; F. C. 02609 (Evanston), June 15, 1917; Joseph C. Mc- 

Clure — 135. 91 

Sec. 29 : NW. i SE. i, NE. i SW. i, lots 4, 6, and 8, H. E. 03250, 
August 3, 1912; F. C. 03250 (Evanston), July 11, 1917; Ben 

F. Taylor 169. 13 

Sec. 23 : N. * SE. i, S. i SE. i NE. i, H. E. 0389 (see sec. 24) 100. 00 

Sec. 24: S. i SW. i NW. i, NW. i SW. i (except a strip 20 feet 
^ide), H. E. 03086 (Evanston), April 4, 1912; Nathan Smith 

(see sec. 23) 60.00 

Sec. 24 : Part of — strip 20 feet wide — ^by metes and bounds, H. E. 

06377, November 24, 1917 ; Nathan Smith 1. 33 

In T. 45 N., R. 112 W. : 

Sec. 20: SE. i NE. i, H. E. 04648 (see sec. 21) 40. 00 

Sec. 21 : SW. i NW. h lot 2, NW. i lot 3. N. i of lot 8, NW. i 
of lot 7, H. E. 04648 (Evanston), June 12, 1915; George R. 
Erwin (see sec. 20) 119.26 
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In T. 47 N., R. 118 W. : Acres. 

Sees. 2, 3, 10, and 11 : Parts of, by metes and bounds, H. E. S: No. 
101, H. E. 03302 (Evanston), September 9, 1912; F. C. 03302 
(Evanston), October 4, 1917; James E. Johnston; within pro- 
posed addition approximately 30.00 

Sees. 2 and 11 : Parts of, by metes and bounds, H. E. S. No. 102 ; 
H. E. 05234 (Evanston), November 25, 1915; Milburn W. 
Porter; within proposed addition approximately 40.00 

Total number acres pending entries 2,704.44 

C. BASES OF PENDING STATE SCHOOL INDEMNITY SEIJCCTIONS. 

In T. 47 N., R. 109 W. : 

Sec. 36: SE. h 015870 (Cheyenne), April 8, 191^ 160.00 

In T. 45 N., R. 115 W. : 

Sec. 16 : S. ^ SW. h 03179 (Evanston), June 18, 1912 80. 00 

Lot 6, 04469 (Evanston), January 15, 1915 38. 75 

Sec. 36: NE. } NW. i, 03179 (Evanston), June 18, 1912 40.00 

NW. i NW. h 07881 (Douglas), January 20, 1915 40.00 

SE, i NW h SW. i NW. h 010955 (Simdance), July 9, 1915- 80. 00 

In T. 44 N., R. 117 W. : 

Sec. 36: NW } NE. h 08637 (Sundance), July 22, 1912 40.00 

S. i NE. i, S. i NW. i, S. i SW. h 08636 (Sundance), July 

22 . 1912 240.00 

NeTV NE. h 07137' (Lander) , June 5,"l9i5lIII_IIII III— 4o! 00 

N. * NW. h NE. i SW. i, 010810 (Sundance), June 6, 1915— 120. 00 

NW. i SW. h 011513 (Sundance), January 8, 1916 40. 00 

In T. 47 N., R. 116 W. : 

Sec. 16: SW. h 013280 (Cheyenne), April 30, 1915 160.00 

In T. 45 N., R. Ill W. : 

Seo. 16: S. i SW. h NW. i SW. i, 05281 (Evanston), January 6, 

1916 120.00 

NE. i SW, h 011521 (Sundance), January 8, 1916 40.00 

In T. 46 N., R. 109 W. : 

Sec. 16: NE. i SW. h 07124 (Lander), May 25, 1915 40.00 

SE. h 0866 (Sundance), May 14, 1906- 160.00 

In T. 48 N., R. 118 W. : 

Sec. 36: NW. i SW. h S. i SW. i, SW. i SE. h 05037 (Lander) 

ApHl 27, 1911, base for pending I. S. S 160. 00 

NE. I SW. i, 013395 (Cheyenne), May 22, 1915. base for pend- 
ing I. S. S 40. 00 

T*»tal number of acres pending I. S. S 1, 638.75 

SUMMARY. 

Present area of park, 3,348 square miles 2,142,720 

Proposed addition, 1,265 square miles 809, 600 

Total, 4,613 square miles 2,952,320 

STATUS OF LANDS.* 

Patented entries 1, 889. 18 

Pending entries 2, 704. 44 

Lands offered as base for pending indemnity school selections 1,638.75 

Total alienations 6, 232. 37 

» Status of lands Involved in the proposed extension of Yellowstone National Park have 
been corrected to June 1, 1919, and show 2,521.72 acres patented, 2,051.90 acres pendinf 
and 598.75 acres in pending indemnity school selections. Total alienations, 5,172.37 
acres. 
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[House Report No. 1116, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session.] 
HA.wAn National Pabk. 

February 21, 1919. — Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Houston, from the Committee on the Territories, submitted the following 
report (to accompany H. R. 13699). 

The Committee on the Territories, having under consideration H. R. 13699, a 
bill to authorize the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately 
owned lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii National 
Park, recommend that the same be amended by inserting in section 1, line 4, 
after the word " authorized," the words ** subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior" ; and also in same line, after the word " otherwise," strike 
out the comma and insert the words " except by purchase " ; and that the bill as 
so amended do pass. 

We submit herewith letters from the Secretary of the Interior to Delegate 
Kalanianaole and to the chairman of this committee, as follows : 

Depaetmbnt of thb Intbrior> 

Washington, January S, 1919. 
My Deiar Mb. Kai/ANIANAOLe : When I was in Hawaii last summer I had some con- 
ferences with the trustees of the Bishop estate, who control most of the privately owned 
land in the Kalauea section of the Hawaii National Park, for the purpose of effecting 
pome arrangement with these gentlemen whereby all or the major portion of this private 
property might be acquired by the Federal Government for park purposes. 
You will recall that the organic act establishing the Hawaii National Park, the act of 



improvement 

^ ^_, shall have first 

been expressly authorized by law : And provided further. That no appropriation shall be 
made for the improvement or maintenance of said park until proper conveyance shall be 
made to the United States of such perpetual easements and rights of way over private 
lands within the exterior boundaries of said park as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
find necessary to make said park reasonably accessible In all its parts, and said Secretary 
shall when such easements and rights of way have been conveyed to the United States 
report the same to Congress." 

Until the requirements of the last proviso are met, it is clear that we can make no 
progress in the development of the park as a tourist resort, or even give It adequate pro- 
tection from depredations upon its natural features. These obstacles I wish to remove 
as soon as possible. 

My conferences with the representatives of the Bishop estate resulted in an offer by 
these trustees to convey the larger part of their holdings, including the portion of the 
Kilauea Crater owned by the estate, to the Territory of Hawaii, for later dedication by 
Executive order as park land, in exchange for land belonging to the Territory outside of 
the park areas. An exchange of this character would be mutually advantageous to the 
Territory and to the owners of the private lands in the park. Resort to the laws govern- 
ing the Territory fails to reveal authority for consummating a transaction of this char- 
acter, and it is necessary to secure additional legislation authorizing the governor of 
the Territory to proceed with the pending exchange. 

I am transmitting herewith a form of bill which will relieve the existing situation and 
I would be grateful if you would introduce the measure and have it referred to this 
department by the Committee on the Territories in order that a report may be submitted 
on the bill at an early date. 

I am writing a similar letter to Senator Pittman. 

Cordially, yours, „ ,^ ^ « ^ 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary- 

Hon. J. KuHio Kalanianaolb, 

House of Representatives. 



Thb SlDCRBTART OF THB INTERIOR^ 

Washington, January 20, 1919. 

My* Dbar Mr. Houston : I have your letter of January 15, requesting a report on H. R. 
13699. "A bill to authorize the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately 
owned hinds and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park." 

The department is much interested in this bill, as the organic act establishing the 
Hawaii National Park contains the proviso in section 4 that no appropriation shall be 
made for the improvement or maintenance of the park until proper conveyance has 
been made to the United States of such perpetual easements and rights of way over 
private lands within the exterior boundaries of the park as are ftecessary to make the 
reservation accessible in all its parts. Until tiie requirements of this proviso are met. 
no progress can be made in the development of the park as a tourist resort, nor can 
It even be protected. . , ^ ^ ^ ^^ ,_,„ ^ , ^ 

I have no criticism to make on the form and substance of the bill, and I recommend 
that it be taken up for early consideration with a view to its passage in the near future. 
Cordially, yours, „ ^ , « ^ 

FrankI/IN K. Lanb^ Secretary, 

Hon. W. C. Houston, 

Chairman Committee on the Territories, 

House of Representatives. 
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From the representation made in these letters it is manifest that authority 
should be given for the exchange of lands owned by the Territory for the lands 
lying within the boundaries of the Hawaii Naticmal Park or that the governor be 
authorized to accept for the Territory gifts of land lying within the boundari^ 
of the park, in order that complete ownership of the area within the boundaries 
of the park should be obtained and that all necessary easements and rights 
of way may be obtained. Under the terms of this bill no outlay of money will 
be made by the Government or the Territory for securing the title to the lands 
within the boundaries of the park. 



[Senate Report No. 757, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session.] 

Hawaii National Pabk. 

February 25, 1919. — Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Saulsbury, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and' Porto Rico, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompany S. 5323). 

The Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 5323) to authorize the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire 
privately owned lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii 
National Park, having considered the same, report thereon with a recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, under date of February 12, 1919,. 
is appended hereto and made a part of this report. 

Department of the Intebiob, 
M^ashington, February 12, 1919, 
My Dear Senator: In acknowledging your letter of January 30, requesting 
report on S. 5323, "A bill to authorize the governor of the Territory of Hawaii 
to acquire privately owned lands and rights of way within the boundaries of 
the Hawaii National Park," permit me to state that I am heartily in favor of 
this proposed legislation and I trust that it will be passed at an early date. 

The act of August 1 , 1916, establishing the park provides that no appropriation 
shall be made for its maintenance or improvement until proper conveyances 
shall be made to the United States of such perpetual easements and rights of 
way over private lands within the exterior boundaries of said park as the secre- 
tary of the Interior shall find necessary to make it reasonably accessible in all 
its parts. Until the requirements of this proviso are met no progress can be 
made in the development of the park, nor can even protection be accorded it. 

The bill under consideration is designed to enable the Department of the 
Interior to secure these private holdings so that active administration of the 
park lands may be assumed, and my own visit to Hawaii last summer conviflced 
me of the importance of this. 
Cordially, yours, 

Fbanklin K. Lane, Secretary. 
Hon. WiLLABD Saulsbury, 

Chairman Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 

United States Senate. 



[House Report No. 139, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 

Hawaii National Park. 

July 21, 1919. — Committed, to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the ijnion and ordered to be printed. 

Ml*. Do well, from the Committee on the Territories, submitted the following^ 
report (to accompany H. R. 3654). 

The Committee on the Territories, having under consideration H. R. 3654, a 
bill to authorize the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately 
owned lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii National 
Park, after consideration, recommend that the bill do pass. 

This bill is the same as S. 5323 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, which was 
passed by the Senate on February 25, 1919. It is also substantially the same 
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as H. R. 13699, which was recommended by the Committee on the Territories 
at the last Congress, and the purpose of the bill is to authorize the governor of 
Hawaii to acquire approximately 14,000 acres of land and rights of way within 
the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park, now owned by the Bishop estate, 
in exchange for land of like value belonging to the Territory of Hawaii. 

The evidence before the committee estimates the value of the land to be 
acquired at about $50,000. 

We submit herewith letters from the Secretary of the Interior to the Delegate 
from Hawaii, Hon. J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, and to Hon. W. C. Houston, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Territories at the last session of Congress, and 
also to the honorable Chairman of the Committee on the Territories, Hon. 
Charles F. Curry, as follows: 

Dkpartmbnt op thb Interior^ 

WoBhington, January S, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. Kalanianaole : When I was in Hawaii last summer I had some con- 
ferences with the trustees of the Bishop estate, who control most of the privately owned 
land in the Kilauea section of the Hawaii National Park, for the purpose of effecting 
some arrangement with these gentlemen whereby all or the major portion of this private 
property might be acquired by the Federal Government for park purposes. 

You win recall that the organic act establishing the Hawaii National Park, the act 
of August 1, 1916 (39 Stat., 432), contains the following provisos in section 4 : 

" Provided, That no appropriation for the maintenance, supervision, and improve- 
ment of said park in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made unless the same shall 
have first been expressly authorized by law: And provided further. That no appropria- 
tion shall be made for the improvement or maintenance of said park untu proper 
conveyance shall be made to the United states of such perpetual easements and rignts 
of way over private lands within the exterior boundaries of said park as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall find necessary to make said park reasonably accessible in all its 
parts, and said Secretary shall, when such easements and rights of way have been con- 
ve3red to the United States, report the same to Congress." 

Until the requirements of the last proviso are met, it is clear that we can make no 
progress in the development of the park as a tourist resort, or even give it adequate 
protection from depredations upon its natural features. These obstacles I wish to 
remove as soon as possible. 

My conferences with the representatives of the Bishop estate resulted in an offer 
by these trustees to convey the larger part of their holdings, including the portion of 
the Kilauea Crater owned by the estate, to the Territory of Hawaii, for later dedication 
by Executive order as park land, in exchange for land belonging to the Territory out- 
side of the park areas. An exchange of this character would be mutually advantageous 
to the Territoi^ and to the owners of the private lands in the park. Resort to the laws 
governing the Territory fails to reveal authority for consummating a transaction of this 
character, and it is necessary to secure additional legislation authorizing tho governor 
of the Territory to proceed with the pending exchange. 

I am transmitting herewith a form of bill which will relieve the existing situation, 
and I would be grateful if you would introduce the measure and have it referred 
to this department by the Committee on Territories in order that a report may be sub- 
mitted on the bill at an early date. 

I am writing a similar letter to Senator Pittman. 
Cordially, yours, 

Franklin K, Lane, Secretary. 

Hon. J. Kdhio Kalanianaole, 

House of Representatives. 

Department of the Interior. 

Washington, January W, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. Houston : I have your letter of January 15, requesting a report on 
H. R. 13699, " A bill to authorize the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire 
privately owned lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii National 

The department is much interested in this bill, as the organic act establishing the 
Hawaii National Park contains the proviso in section 4 that no appropriation shall be 
made for the improvement or maintenance of the park until proper conveyance has been 
made to the United States of such perpetual easements and rights of way over private 
lands within the exterior boundaries of the park as are necessary to make the reserva- 
tion accessible in all its parts. Until the requirements of this proviso are met no 
progress can be made in the development of the park as a tourist resort, nor can it even 
be protected. 

I have no criticism to make on the form and substance of the bill, and I recommend 
that it be taken up for early consideration with a view to its passage in the near future. 
Cordially, yours, 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary. 
Hon. W. C. Houston, 

Ohairihan Committee on the Territories, 

House of Representatives. 

From the representation made in these letters it is manifest that authority 
should be given for the exchange of lands owned by .the Territory for the lands 
lying within the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park or that the governor 
be authorized to accept for the Territory gifts of land lying within the bound- 
aries of the park, in or4er that complete ownership of the area within the 
boundaries of the park should be obtained and that all necessary easements 
and rights of way may be obtained. 
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Under the terms of this bill no outlay of money will be made by the Govern- 
ment or the Territory for securing the title to the lands within the boundaries 
of the park. 

Dkpabtmint of thb Intbbiob^ 

Washington, July 1, 1919. 

Mr DiAB Mb. Cubby : I have your request of June 14, for a report on H. R. 3654, "A 
bill to authorize the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately owned lands 
and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park." This bill is 
identical with S. 6323 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, as that measure was passed by the 
Senate on February 25, 1919. It is also identical with H. R. 13699 of the last Congress. 
I am heartily in favor of this proposed legislation, and I trust that it will be passed at 
an early date. 

The act of August 1, 1916, establishing the park, provides that no appropriation shall 
be made for its maintenance or improvement until proper conveyances shall be made to 
the United States of such perpetual easements and rights of way over private lands within 
the exterior boundaries of said park as the Secretary of the Interior shall find necessary 
to make it reasonably accessible in all its parts, until the requirements of this proviso 
are met no progress can be made in the development of the park, nor can even protection 
be accorded it. 

The bill under consideration is designed to enable the Department of the Interior to 
secure these private holdings so that active administration of the park lands may be as- 
sumed, and my own visit to Hawaii last summer convinced me of the importance of this. 

Thev Hawaii National Park as presently constituted includes three noncontiguous tracts 
of land, two of which are on the island of Hawaii and include the craters of the volcano 
Kilauea and the crater Mokuaweoweo on the summit of Mauna Loa ; the third tract is on 
the island of Maui, and embraces the great extinct crater Haleakala. 

The organic act establishing the park provides for the acceptance by the Federal (Gov- 
ernment of a tract of land connecting the Kilauea and Mauna Loa sections of the park. 
This tract, which is to be used as a right of way for an automobile road is to be selected 
after a survey of the road has been made. • 

In the Kilauea section of the park there are approximately 20,000 acres of privately 
owned lands, most of which belong to the P. B. Bishop estate, and a large part of the 
Haleakala section is private property. At the time that the park was created there were 
approximately 7,000 acres of privately owned land in the Mauna Loa section, but recently 
these lands have been donated to the Federal Government. 

In the Kilauea and Haleakala sections it ^ill not be necessary to acquire all of the 
private holdings, but in order to carry out the purposes of Congress in establishing the 
park it is absolutely essential that some large tracts of forest lands be acquired and also a 
number of important rights of way for roads and trails. 

The owners of the private lands that the Government seeks to acquire are willing to 
exchange their proper^ for territorial lands on the' basis provided for by pending legisla- 
tion, and it is from every standpoint fair and reasonable. 

Fbanklin K. LanKj Secretary. 

Hon. C. F. Cubby, 

House of Representatives y United States. 

We also submit a statement of Hon. J. K. Kalanianaole, Delegate In Congress 
from Hawaii, in support of this bill as follows : 

I favor the passage of bill H. R. 3654 and ask early attention to same. 

The people of Hawaii are very anxious that some means be provided to acquire the 
privately owned lands within the park boundaries as set out in the law creating the 
Hawaii National Park, so that the provisions of the law may be complied with and the 
Director of National Parks be given appropriations by Congress sufficient to make the 
areas in question a park in deed as well as in name and open up our wonderful natural 
scenery and our ever active volcano to the people of the united States and include the 
Hawaii park in the list of parks open to the people of the whole United States in such a 
manner that they need never feel that they are trespassing upon private rights or property. 

I urge, gentlemen, that the bill be reported favorably and be placed on the calendar, 
looking to an early enactment, assuring you that it has the backing of the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

From the above correspondence It is clear the Secretary of the Interior not 
only highly recommends the passage of this bill as fair and reasonable but 
deems it necessary in order to develop and properly protect the National Park 
of Hawaii. 



[Senate Report No. 22, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 
ZiON National Pabk, Utah. 

June 20, 1919.— Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Smoot, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted the following 
report (to accompany S. 425). 

The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 425) to 
establish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah, having had the same 
under consideration, report thereon without amendment and with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The bill was referred to the Department of the Interior, and the Secretary of 
that department furnished the committee with the following report thereon : 
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Dbpabtment of the Intbbios^ 

Washington, June J2, 1919. 
Mt Dear Senatob : I have your request of June 5 for report on S. 425, a bill to estab- 
lish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah. As this bill is identical with S. 5039 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, I am inclosing a copy of my favorable report on that measure 
for the use of the committee. I have no additional information or suggestions to add to 
that report. I regard this park project as being in every respect worthy of early favorable 
consideration of Congress. 
Cordially, yours, 

Fbaxklin K. Lane, Secretary. 
Hon. Reed Smoot, 

United States Senate. 



Department of the Interior^ 

Washington, December 27, 191&. 

My Dear Senator : I have your request of November 22 for a report on S. 5039, " A 
"bill to establish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah." This measure provides that 
Zion National Monument, reserved under the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat., 225), by procla- 
jnation of the President dated July 31, 1909 (36 Stat., 2498), and March 18, 1918 (40 
Stat., proc. 1435), shall ho elevated to the status of a national park. Copies of the 
proclamation establishing the monument are attached hereto. 

This reservation, which is located in Washington County, southwestern Utah, was 
named Mukuntuweap National Monument by the proclamation of July 31, 1909, but the 
later instrument, which enlarged the monument from 15,840 acres to 76,800 acres, changed 
the name to Zion. The name Mukuntuweap was an Indian expression of doubtful mean- 
ing and had no particular association with the area reserved. The name Zion. however, is 
peculiarly appropriate. The Mormon pioneers who settled in tiie Virgin River region 
more than 60 years ago called the gorge of the north fork of this river Little Zion Canyon, 
because they regarded this plafce as a refuge to which they might repair in case of hostile 
Indian raids. 

Zion Canyon is an extraordinary gorge cut from brilliantly colored sedimentary 
rocks by the North Fork of the Virgin River. Its proportions are about equal to those 
of Tosemite Valley in Yosemlte National Park; the walls are several hundred feet 
lower and the canyon is considerably narrower. In the cutting of the gorge, however, 
the torrential stream, and wind and rain, have carved domes, spires, towers, and other 
curious forms that strikingly resemble many of the features of Yosemite Valley. More 
Interesting than the carving of Zlon's cliffs is their exquisite coloring. Bed predomi- 
nates, as it does in the Grand Canyon in Arizona, but there are amazing combinations 
-of brown, black, and white colors with the red and with each other. White sandstone 
is superimposed on the red strata, and other layers of the red rock lie in turn upon the 
white. The action of water upon the exposed surfaces of these rocks has produced a 
-symphony of 'color that gives the canyon its greatest charm. The finishing touches 
are given by the forests of the valley floor and the trees on the rim and in the niches 
of the nearly perpendicular canyon walls. Early scientific explorers of the Southwest, 
Including MaJ. J. W. Powell, who made the first trip through the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, visited Zion Canyon and wrote of the great beauty of the gorge and 
the brilliance of its coloring, and several artists, including Thomas Moran, have con- 
Teyed the wonders of the region to the world by paintings of distinction. 

For many years, however, southwestern Utah was inaccessible to the tourists Poor 
roads and tremendous distances discouraged travel, even by the pathfinding motorist. 
"Then came the great development of the resources of this section of the State, follow- 
ing the completion of the Salt liake route. This included extensive road improve- 
ment. Recently the State highway system was extended to include all of the roads 
between Salt like City and Zion Canyon, and the branch highways to Lund and other 
points on the Salt Lake route. 

Thus made accessible by automobile and by train and motor, visitors sought Zion 
Canyon and the north rim of the Grard Canyon. In 1917 it became necessary to estab- 
lish a regular transportation line from the railroad at Lund and a permanent camp enter- 
prise in the gorge itself. Facilities for the accommodation of the public are now as 
good as they are in many of the large national parks. There are few roads and trails in 
the national monument, however, and many improvements will be required therein within 
the next few years. In the deficiency appropriation act approved September 8, 1916 (39 
Stat., 818), $15,000 was appropriated for improving the road in the monument from 
the end of the State highway, but very little money for maintenance has been available 
since this work was completed. 

I have dwelt particularly upon Zion Canyon because it is now so readily accessible 
and because it is actually being used as a tourist resort, but there are other canyons in 
the reservation that are bigger and even more beautifully colored. Still more remain 
to be entered and explored. In time they will all be open to the public. Furthermore, 
there are in the reservation mountains, waterfalls, natural bridges, ancient cliff dwell- 
ings, and numerous other features interesting to the tourist and exceedingly valuable to 
the scientist and student. The entire area should be protected for all time as a national 
park, and I recommend that the bill under consideration receive the approval of your com- 
mittee and of Congress. I have no criticism to make of the form and substance of this 

Practically all of the land affected by the pending legislation is unappropriated public 
land. The alienated lands within the boundaries of the proposed park are properly classi- 
fied in the lists attached hereto. 

Cordially, yours, _ _ , «. ^ 

Franklin K. Lanb, Seoretary, 
Hon. Hbnby L. Mtebs, 

Chairman Committee on PuhUo Lands, United Btaiea Bmaie, 
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[House Report No. 262, Sixty-sixtb Congrese, first session.] 
ZioN National Pabk Utah. 

August 26, 1919. — Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union amd ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Mays, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the following 
report (to accompany S. 425) : * 

The Conmiittee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 425) 
to establish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah, having had the same 
under consideration, report thereon without amendment and with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Within the past year the St^te of Utah has completed an excellent motor 
road from Salt Lake City to Zion Canyon, a distance of somewhat over 300 
miles. The Government has built a good road through the canyon. The Salt 
Lake Route Railway has a station at Lund, whence motor stages carry visitors 
to the canyons, so that transportation difficulties have now been completely re- 
moved. Within the reservation, on the valley's floor, there is a permanent 
camp, Avhich provides comfortable accommodation for visitors. 

The Arrowhead Trail, an automobile road from Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City, passes within 20 miles of the entrance to the proposed park. The Grov- 
ernment has just constructed a bridge over the Virgin River within the pro- 
I>osed park and constructed an automobile road within the reserve. The State 
has made a good road from the Arrowhead Trail to the entrance. W. W. WyUe, 
.so well known as the founder of the " Wylie Way " in the Yellowstone Park, 
and who for 26 years conducted the Wylie camps there, has obtained from the 
Department of the Interior a franchise to maintain and operate permanent 
camps in the proposed Zion National Park. 

From an archaeological point of view it is highly important that the Govern- 
ment should preserve this important source of scientific research. Along the 
perpendicular sides of these great gorges are the homes of the prehistoric cliff 
dwellers of this land. It will be agreed that the preservation of these ruins 
from the despoiling hands of commercial Interests ought to be undertaken by 
the Government itself. 

The bill was referred to the Department of the Interior, and the Secretary 
furnished the Senate committee with the following report thereon : 

Department of the Interior. 

Washington, June It, 1919. 
My Dear Senator : I havp your request of June 6 for report on S. 425, a bill to estab- 
lish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah. As this bill is identical with S. 5039 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, I am inclosing a copy of my favorable report on that measure 
for the use of the committee. I have no additional information or suggestions to add 
to that report. I regard this park project as belhg in every respect worthy of early 
favorable consideration of Congress. 
Cordially, yours, 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary. 
Hon. Reed Smoot, 

United States Senate. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, December 27, 1918. 

My Dear Senator: I have your request of November 22 for a report on S. 5039, **A 
bill to establish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah." This measure provides 
that Zion National Monument, reserved under the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat., 225), by 
proclamation of the President dated July 31, 1909 (36 Stat., 2498), and March 18. 1918 
(40 Stat., proc. 1435), shall be elevated to the status of a national parK. Copies of the 
proclamation establisning the monument are attached hereto. 

This reservation, which is located in Washington County, southwestern Utah, was 
named Mukuntuweap National Monument by the proclamation of July 31, 1909, but the 
later Instrument, which enlarged the monument from 15,840 acres to 76,800 acres, changed 
the name to Zion. The name Mukuntuweap was an Indian expression of doubtful mean- 
ing and had no particular association with the area reserved. The name Zion, however, 
is peculiarly appropriate. The Mormon pioneers who settled in the Virgin River region 
more than 60 years ago called the gorge of the north fork of this river Little Zion Canyon, 
because they regarded this place as a refuge to which they might repair in case of hostile 
Indian raids. 

Zion Canyon is an extraordinary gorge cut from brilliantly colored sedimentary rocks 
by the North Fork of the Virgin River. Its proportions are about equal to those of 
Xosemite Valley in Yosemite National Park ; the walls are several hundred feet lower 
and the canyon is considerably narrower. In the cutting of the gorge, however, the tor- 
rential stream and wind and rain have carved domes, spires, towers, and other curious 
forms that strikingly resemble many of the features of Yosemite Valley. More interesting 
than the carving of Zion's cliffs is their exquisite coloring. Red prodominates, as it does 
In the Grand Canyon in Arizona, but there are amazing combinations of brown, black, and 
white colors with the red and with each other. White sandstone is superimposed on the 
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re4/ strata, and other layers of the red rock Ue in turn upon the white. The action of 
water upon the exposed surfaces of these rocks has produced a symphony of color that 
j|^¥8« the canyon its greatest charm. The finishing touches are given by the forests of the 
valley floor and the trees on the rim and in the nichee of the nearly perpendicular canyon 
walls. Early scientific explorers of the Southwest, including Maj. J. W. Powell, who 
^ i the first trip through the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, visited Zion Canyon 



an4 wrote of the STeat beauty of the gorge and the brilliance of its coloring, and several 
artists, including Thomas Moran, have conveyed the wonders of the region to the world 
byjMintings of distinction. 

JPmt many years, however, southwestern Utah was inaccessible to the tourist. Poor 
roads and tremendous distances discouraged travel, even by the pathflnding motorist. 
Then came the great development of the resources of this section of the State, following 
the completion of the Salt Lake route. This included extensive road improvement. 
. Recently the State highway system was extended to include all of the roads between Salt 
Lake City and Zion Canyon and the branch highway to Lund and other points on the Salt 
Lake route. 

Thus made accessible by automobile and by train and motor, visitors sought Zion Canyon 
and the north rim of the Grand Canyon. In 1917 it became necessary t» establish a regu- 
lar transportation line from the railroad at Lund and a permanent camp enterprise in 
the gorge itself. Facilities for the accommodation of the public are now as good as they 
are m many of the large national parks. There are few roads and trails in the national 
monument, however, and many improvements will be required therein within the next few 
years. In the deficiency appropriation act approved September 8, 1916 (39 Stat., 818), 
115,000 was appropriated for improving the road in the monument from the end of the 
State highway, but very little money for maintenance has been available since this work 
was completed. 

I have dwelt particularly upon Zion Canyon because it is now so readily accessible and 
because it is actually being used as a tourist resort, but there are other canyons in the 
reservation that are bigger and even more beautifully colored. Still more remain to be 
entered and explored. In time they will all be open to the public. Furthermore, there 
are in the reservation mountains, waterfalls, natural bridges, ancient cliff dwellings, and 
numerous other features interesting to the tourist and exceedingly valuable to the scientist 
and student. The entire area should be protected for all time as a national park, and 
I recommend that the bill under consideration receive the approval of your committee and 
of Congress. I have no criticism to make of the form and substance of this bill. 

Practically all of the land affected by the pending legislation is unappropriated public 
land. The alienated lands within the boundaries of the proposed park are properly 
classified in the lists attached hereto. 
Cordially, yours, 

Fbanklin K. Lanb^ Secretary. 

Hon. Hbnbt L. Mtbbs, 

Chairmcm. Committee on Public Lands, United Statts Senate, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Bibliography of books and magazine articles on national park subjects. 
October 1, 1918, to September 80, 1919. 

Bibliography of books, Government reports, and magazine articles on Grand 
Oanyon National Park. 

Bibliography of books and magazine articles on LafHyette National Park. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON NATIONAL 
PARK SUBJECTS, OCTOBER i, 1918, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 191^, 
INCLUSIVE. 

BOOKS. 

" Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the Rockies." By Mae Lucy Baggs. WHh map 
and 54 plates, 6 In color. The Page Company, Boston, 1918. Pp. 380. Price, 
^.50. 

" Steep Trails." By John Muir. Edited by Wm. Frederick Bade. Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1918. Illustrated. Pp. 382. Price, $3. 

" The Book of the National Parks." By Robert SterUng Yard. With maps and 
illustrations. Charles Scribner*s Sons, New York, 1919. Pp. 420. Price, $3. 

"The Story of Arizona." By Will H. Robinson. The Berryhill Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz., 1919. Pp. 458. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

CSBATE2S TJkXEi, 

" The Trip to Oregon's W^onder Lake." By H. R. Basford and Percy E. Towne. 
Fr«n Motor Land, June, 1919, vol. 4, No. 6, pp. 22-27. Illustrate<l. 

"National Playgrounds." By Richmond Westbury. Pp. 20-27, Sinclair's 
Magazine, vol. 3, No. 1, August, 1919. Illustrated. 

OLACnSB. 

"Fable and Fact." By Al. Evans. Illustrated. Pp. 688-689, Field & Stream," 
vol. 23, No. 9, January, 1919 ; The Story of the McAdoo's Vacation in Glacier. 

"An International Fishing Trip." By Duncan W. Johnson. Pp. 214-215, 
Outers' Book-Recreation, vol. 60, No. 4, April, 1919. 

Frontispiece, full page and captions. Mountain Sheep. 4 pp.. Outing, vol. 73, 
No. 2, November, 1918. 

" Glacier National Park." By Everett Edgar King. Illustrated. Overliahd 
Monthly, vol. 73, No. 1, January, 1919, pp. 1-8. 

" Glacier National Park." P. 9. Pacific Travel, vol. 1, No. 3, September, 1919. 

"GHacier Revealed." By Robert Sterling Yard. Illustrated. Pp. 385-403, 
Seribner*s Magazine, vol. 65, No. 4, April, 1919. 

•' The Animals of Glncier National Park." Pp. 131-132. The Condor, Vol. 
XXI, No. 3, May-June, 1919. 

GRAND CANYON. 

" Memorial to John Wesley Powell." By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 432-436, American Anthropologist, vol. 20, No. 4, October-Decem- 
ber. 1918. 

. " Sidecarring Thrills to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River." Pt. I. By 
John Edwin Hogg. Illustrated. Pp. 13-16, Motorcycling and Bicvcling, vol. 16. 
No. 23, Dec. 7, 1918. 

"Sidecarring Thrills to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River." Pt. II. By 
John Edwin Hogg. Illustrated. Pp. 13-17, Motorcycling and Bicycling, vol. 16, 
No. 24. Dec. 14, 1918. 

"Our Newest National Park." By LeRoy Jeffers. Illustrated. Pp. 40-41, 
Motor Life, vol. 14, No. 6, September, 1919. 

" The Grand Canyon National Park." Pp. 101-102, Saturday Evening Post, 
vol. 191, No. 20, Nov. 16, 1918. 

"A Memorial to Major Powell at the Grand Canyon." P. 264, The Geo- 
graphical Review, vol. 7, No. 4, April, 1919. 

" Acquiring a Taste for Arizona." By Frederick Simpich. Illustrated. Pp. 
11-15, Travel, vol. 32, No. 6, April, 1919. 

" Our New National Park — The Grand Canyon." By LeRoy Jeffers. Travel, 
vol. 33, No. 3, July, 1919, pp. 10-15. 

" The Publisher Sees the Canyon." By T. de Ojeda. World Traveller, vol. 
10. No. 1, October, 1918, p. 19-21. 

141822—19 ^22 * 335 
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"The World's Most Active Volcano." By L. W. de Vis-Norton. Pp. 8-9^ 
American Traveler's Gazette, vol. 68, No. 12, December, 1918. 

"The Mountains of Maui." By D. D. Baldwin. lUustrated. Pp. 387-389^ 
Mid-Pacific, vol. 16, No. 4, October, 1918. 

Art Section — Haleakala, Kilauea, Yosemite — Mid-Pacific Magazine, vol. 16,. 
No. 4, October, 1918. 

" The Valleys of Kauai." By Vaughan MacCaughey. Illustrated. Pp. 443- 
445, Mid-Pacific, vol. 16, No. 5, November, 1918. 

** Climbing Hualalai." By Wm. T. Brigham. Illustrated. Pp. 489-492, Mid- 
Pacific, vol. 16, NO. 5, November, 1918. 

'• Pele's Home, Hawaii." By H. J. Tompkins. Illustrated. Pp. 381-383, Mid-^ 
Pacific Magazine, vol. 17, No. 4, April, 1919. 

" Lava Flows of Kau." Illustrated. Pp. 493, Mid-Pacific, vol. 17, No. 5, May,. 
1919. 

" Haleakala as it Looks to Sons of Japan." Illustrated. Pp. 592-594, Mid- 
Pacific Magazine, vol. 17, No. 6, June, 1919. 

" Hilo— Where One May Loaf Luxuriously." By George Mellen. Pp. 91-98U 
illustrated. Pan-Pacific, vol. 20, No. 3, January, 1919. 

" World's Greatest Show Place." By Henry Walsworth Kinney. Pp. 85-88. 
The Paradise of the Pacific, Dec., 1918. 

" Maui, the Island that Was Twins." Pp. 89-95, The Paradise of the Pacific,^ 
Dec., 1918. 

"A Malihini in the Land of the Kamaaina." By Lawrence H. Daingerfield. 
Pp. 63-67, The Paradise of the Pacific, Dec., 1918. 

" The Far Reaches Of Puna." By George Mellen. Pp. 75, The Paradise of the 
Pacific, vol. 31, No. 12, December, 1918. 

"A Region of Legends and Volcanoes." By Rev. W. D. Westervelt. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 7-10, Paradise of the Pacific, vol. 32, No. 2, February, 1919. 

"Why Seismology?" By L. W. de Vis-Norton. Illustrated. Pp. 32-36^ 
Paradise of the Pacific, vol. 32, No. 3, March, 1919. 

"Active Volcanoes of This Island Chain." By Sereno Bishop, 1906. lUus^- 
trated. The Paradise of the Pacific, April, 1919. 

" America's Newest Playground." By L. W. de Vis-Norton. Illustrated. Pp. 
26-30, Paradise of the Pacific, vol. 32, No. 4, April, 1919. 

" The Chosen of the Gods." By L. W. de Vis-Norton. Pp. 25-28, The Paradise 
of the Pacific, vol. 32, No. 5, May, 1919. 

"Kilauea and Its Observatory." By George Henshall. Illustrated. Pp. 
14-15, Paradise of the Pacific, vol. 32, No. 6, June, 1919. 

"A Verbose Visitor's Volcano Vigil." Illustrated. Pp. 6-8, Paradise of the 
Pacific, vol. 32, No. 8, August, 1919. 

" In the House of the Sun." By Carroll K. Michener. Illustrated. Pp. 5-10, 
Travel, vol. 33, No. 4, August, 1919. 

" Hawaii, Gem of the Pacific." By Audella Quinsberry. Pp. 25-27 and pp. 
48-49, World Traveller, vol. 10, No. 1, October, 1918. 

LAFAYETTE. 

"The East's First National Park." By Alexander Johnston. Illustrated. 
Motor, vol. 32, No. 1, April, 1919, pp. 49-51. 

" Peerless Amid the Islands of the World is Mount Desert." By Mervin J. 
Curl, Boston Sundry Herald, Aug. 10, 1919, p. 9, illustrated. 

"The Lafayette National Park." By William S. Bridgman. Pp. 438-448, 
Munsey's Magazine, vol. 77, No. 3, August, 1919, illustrated. 

LASSEN VOLCANIC. 

" Why is a Volcano? " Illustrated, with a photo of Lassen Peak in eruption. 
Pp. 398, The Independent, June 14, 1919, vol. 98, No. 3679. 

MESA VERDE. 

Pictures of Clifl! Dwellings with descriptions. The Federal Employee, vol. Ill, 
No. 12, December, 1918, pp. 1188-1189. 
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MOUNT BAINIER. 

" Success Cleaver Route to Ralnier's Summit." By J. H. Weer. Pp. 49-50, 
The Mountaineer, Dec., 1918. 

" Mountaineer Activities." By Celia D. Shelton. Pp. 50-64, The Mountaineer, 
vol. 11, December, 1918. 

** Mount Tacoma " (poem). Illustrated by G. Herb. alin. P. 2 (frontispiece), 
National Magazine, Jan., 1919. 

** Mount Tacoma " ( poem ) . P. 34, National Magazine, vol. 48, No, 1, January, 
1919. 

" Mount Rainier or Mount Tacoma V " By C. T. Conover. Illustrated. (Brief 
summary of the Essential Facts in this Historic Controversy.) Pp. 2^-224, 
National Magazine, vol. 48, No. 5, June, 1919. 

" Flowers and Mountains." Pictorial, p. 129, Photo-Era, vol. 43, No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1919. 

"The Rocky Mountain Goat." By Enos A. Mills. Pp. 117-118, Saturday 
Evening Post, vol. 191, No. 32, Feb. 8. 1919. 

'* National Playgrounda" By Richmond Westbury. Pp. 20-27, illustrated, 
Sinclair's Magazine, vol. 3, No. 1, August; 1919. 

'* An Ascent of Mount Rainier." Pp. 261-270, illustrated. Published in Steep 
Trails, by John Muir, edited by Wm. Frederick Bad6. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston and New York, 1918, 382 pp. 

" Toward the Clouds." By Chas. F. Wright. Pp. 34-36, illustrated (A Trip 
by Motor Car from Portland, Oreg., to Mount Rainier — " Lord of the Pacific 
Northwest"), Motor Land, vol. 5, No. 3, September, 1919. 

** Mount Rainier National Park — ^The Wonder Country of the Northwest." 
Illustrated. Pp. 16-26. The Santa Fe Magazine, vol. 13, No. 10, September, 
1919. 

KOCKY MOUNTAIN. 

** Trailing the Grizzly." By Enos A. Mills. Illustrated. Pp. 15-16, American 
Boy, vol. 20, No. 3, January, 1919. 

" The Camp Robber." By John D. Sherman. Illustrated. P. 30, The Ameri- 
can Boy, vol. 20, No. 7, May, 1919. 

" Motoring in Our National Park Is a Joyful Vacation." P. 6, The American 
Motorist, August, 1919. 

** Enjoying Our National Playgrounds." P. 17, The American Motorist, vol. 
11, No. 7, August, 1919. 

" Rocky Mountain National Park." Bulletin of Pan-American Union, Febru- 
ary, 1919, vol. 48, No. 2, pp. 161-171. 

" Long's Peak to Pike's Peak by Auto." By H. G. Hedden. P. 10, Colorado 
Highways Bull., vol. 2, No. 3, March, 1919. 

" Our Pilgrimage." By Ruth Suckow and Amy Carlson. Illustrated. Pp. 
275-277, Field and Stream, vol. 24, No. 3, July, 1919. 

" The Motorist's Colorado." By Florence M. Pettee. Illustrated. Pp. 9-12, 
Motor Travel, vol. 11, No. 4, July, 1919. 

*• New Parks for Picnickers" (refers to Mount Evans extension). Municipal 
Pacts, vol. 2, No. 6, June, 1919, pp. 9-11. 

" The National Park Gateway." Municipal Facts, vol. 2, No. 6, June, 1919, 
p. 17. 

" Fighting a Food Shortage" (Rocky Mountain Beaver story). By Enos A. 
Mills. Pp. 340-342, Munsey, vol. 66, No. 2, March, 1919. 

" Children of My Trail School" By Enos A. Mills. Pp. 49-50-53, Saturday 
Evening Post, vol. 191, No. 35, Mar. 1, 1919. 

" Pronghom of the Plains." By Enos A. Mills. Illustrated. Pp. 62-65, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, vol. 191, No. 45, May 10, 1919. 

" Lightning and Thunder." By Enos A. Mills. Illustrated. Pp. 42-45, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, vol. 191, No. 51, June 21, 1919. 

" Echo Mountain Grizzly." By Enos A. Mills. Illustrated. Pp. 56-59, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, vol. 192, No. 13, Sept. 27, 1919. 

** (Colorado vs. Switzerland." By Rudy Stephen Uzzell. Illustrated. Pp. 5-11, 
Travel, vol. 33, No. 1, May, 1919. 

Four pictures in green tint with captions (full page) Rocky Mountain 
National Park, pp. 17-20, Outing, vol. 73, No. 1, October, 1918. 

Four pictures in green tint with captions (full page) Rocky Mountain 
National Park, November, 1918. 
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"The Rocky Mountain Sheep." By Enos A. jVIUls. Pp. 117-118, Saturday 
Evening Post, Feb. 8, 1919, vol. 191, No. 32. 

"Big Thompson Road." P. 16, Colorado Highways Bulletin, vol. 2, No. 6, 
June, 1919. 

" I^ng*s Peak Celebration," p. 14, Municipal Facts, vol. 2, Nos. 9 and 10, 
September and October, 1919. 

" Uncle Sam's Rocky Mountain Playground," By Elmer Davidson, pp. 17-19, 
World Traveler, vol. 10, No. 11, August, 1919. 

SEQUOIA. 

Full-page etchings. By Ernest Haskell. Pictorial, p. 362 ; The Baby Sequoia ; 
p. 363, General Sherman Tree ; Century, vol. 98, No. 3, July, 1919. 

"The Real Grand-Daddies of the World are the Skyscraping Big Trees of 
<:Jalifornia." Touring Topics, August, 1919. 

YELLOWSTONE. 

"A Chummy Transcontinental Tour in a Chummy Roadster." By Alfred Hudi- 
burg. Illustrated. Pp. 12-13, California Motorist, vol. 3, No. 4, November, 1918. 

•* Automobile Line Between National Parks." Illustrated. Pp. 7-8, Colorado 
Highways Bull., vol. 2, No. 6, June, 1919. 

"Yellowstone, Mecca for Nature Lovers." P. 17, Detroit Motor News, vol. 
1, No. 12, June, 1919. 

"The Geysers-to-Glaciers Trail." Pp. 105-116, I^slie's Weekly, vol. 129, No. 
3332, July 19, 1919. 

"A 5,400 mile trip to Yellowstone Park and the Pacitic Coast." By Lieut, E. O. 
<Judmore, R. A. F. Pp. 11-12, Illustrated, Motor Travel, vol. 11, No. 5, August, 
1919. 

'' The Life of an Elk." By S. N. Leek. Illustrated. Pp. 357-360, Outdoor 
Life, Vol. 42, No. 6, December, 1918. 

"An Encounter with a Big Grizzly." By Ned W. Frost. l»p. 213-214, Out- 
door Life, vol. 43, No. 4, April, 1919. 

'* P( tritied Forests of the Gallatin Range." By Earle R. Forrest. Illustrated 
with photographs by the luithor. Pp. 144-146, Outdoor Life, vol. 44, No. 3, 
September, 1919. 

"Animals of Yellowstone." Pictorial. Pp. 301-304, Outing, vol. 73, No. 6, 
JVIarch, 1919. 

"Geyser to (Glaciers Motor Trail." P. 302, Outing, vol. 74, No. 5, August, 
1919. 

" The Wild Animals of Yellowstime Park." By G. Clarence Adams. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 91-102, Overland Monthly, vol. 76, No. 2, August, 1919. 

YOSEMITK. 

" The Yosemite Valley." l*p. 5-6, American Traveler's Gazette, vol. 69, No. 5, 
IVIay, 1919. 

"John Muir; An Appreciation." By LeRoy Jeffers. Pp. 390-393, Appa- 
lachia, vol. 14, No. 4, June, 1919. 

" Why not see America this Summer? " Pictorial, p. 187, Ladies' Home Jour- 
/lal, vol. 36, No. 4, April, 1919. 

"Yosemite Valley." Pictorial. P. 183, vol. 36, No. 5, May, 1919, Ladles' 
Home Journal. 

" The Great Redwoods of California." By E. J. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated. Pp. 
575-577, Mid-Pacific Magazine, vol. 17, No. 6, June, 1919. 

" Sidecarring in the High Sierra" (Part II, In Yosemite National Park). 
By John Edwin Hogg. Illustrated. Pp. 15-20, Motorcycling and Bicycling, vol. 
16, No. 15, Oct. 12, 1918. 

"Sidecarring thru the High Sierra." (Part III, from Yosemite National 
Park to Lake Tahoe.) By John Edwin Hogg. Illustrated. Pp. 9-13, Motor- 
cycling and Bicycling, vol. 16, No. 18, Nov. 2, 1918. 

" Year- a round Yosemite Highway Object of New Associatioti of ^ Road 
Enthusiasts." By Rudolph Spreckels. Motor Land (formerly California 
Motorist), vol. IV, No. 4, April, 1919, pp. 9-13. 

"Yosemite Road Fund Drive Starts May 22." By Raymond S. Richmond 
JMotor Land, vol. IV, No. 5, May, 1919. 
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" The 1919 Touring Season/' By George S. Grunt. Motor Land, vol. 4, No. G, 
June, 1919, pp. 17-21. 
" The Charms of Wawona." Motor I-and, vol. 4, No. 6, June. 1919, p. 46. 
"So this is January!" (Pictorial and captious of scenes in Yoseniitet. 
Pp. 20-21, Motor Life, vol. 13. No. 10, January, 1919. 

"Roosevelt, the Greatest Outdoor Man." By Arthur K. Willyoung (picture 
of Roosevelt and John Muir in Yosemite). Speaks of his national-park work 
and interest. Illustrated. Outing, vol. 74, No. 5, August, 1919. 

"The Grizzly Giant. By W. J. Fenn. Illustrated (i)oeni). Pp. 492-493. 
Overland Monthly, vol. 73, No. 6, June, 1919. 

"In Yoseurtte." By Henry Meade Bland (poem). Overland Monthly, voL 
74, No. 3, September, 1919. 

" Yosemite, a Motorcycle Tour at Last." By John Edwin Hogg. Illustrated.. 
P. 38, Motor Life, vol. 13, No. 8, November. 1918. 

"The Le Conte Memorial L(»ctures in the Yosemite Valley." Pp. 283-284, 
Scientific Monthly, vol. 9, No. 3, September, 1919. 

"Memories of the Mountains of California, Southern California, and the 
Yosemite National Park." By T^ Hoy Jrlfers. Illustrate<l, pp. 573-593, Scrih- 
ner's, May, 1919, vol. 65. No. 5, 

"The Fire-Fall Man of Yosemite Valley." Illustrated. P. 46, Sunset, vol. 
41, No. 4, October, 1918. 

"An Auto-Burro Honeymoon." By Vi^ian Gurney. Illustrated. Pp. 40—42, 
Sunset, vol. 43, No. 1, July, 1019. 

" Yosemite the Beautiful." By Mack A. Envin. Illustrated. Pp. 7-15, The ' 
Arrowhead, June, 1919. 

"Storm Resurrects Yosemite Waterfalls." P. 21, "Club Will Sign Tioga 
Tour," p. 20 ; The California Motorist, vol. 3, No. 3, October, 1918. 

" The Tioga Road Across the Sierra Nevada." By Charles J. Belden. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 377-386, The Geographical Review, vol. 7, No. 6. June, 1919. 

"Early History of Yosemite Valley." By Ralph S. Kuykendall. Pp. 1-8, 
"Yosemite the Beautiful," pictorial, illustrntions. The Grizzlv Bear, vol. 25^ 
No. 146; June, 1919. 

" Native Sons Gather in Yosemite." P. 4, The Grizzly Bear, vol. 25, No. 14T,. 
July, 1919. 

"All California Backs New Yosemite Road Project." Pp. 14-15, Touring 
Topics, May, 1919. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

DEVILS TOWEB. 

The Devils Tower. Illustrated, p. 57, The American Boy, aoI. 20, No. 6,. 
April, 1919. 

KATMAI. 

"The Ten Thousand Smokes Now a National Monument." Illustrated. 
Pp. 359-366, National Geographic, vol. 35, No. 4, April, 1919. 

"Alaska's Ten Thousand Smokes." Illustrated. Pp. 96-97, Review of Re- 
views, vol. 60, No. 354, July, 1919. 

LEWIS AND CLARK CAVERN. 

" Motorists Become Cave Men." By B. T. Paulson. Illustrated. Pp. 56-57, 
Motor, vol. 31, No. 2, November, 1918. 

VERENDRYE. 

Additional Verendrye Material. Maps, illustration. Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, vol. 3, 1916, No. 3, pp. 368-399. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (On. the 
explorer of the northern Great Plains area, 1738-1742. See the note oa 
"Eighteenth Century.") 

ZION. 

"Utah's Wonder Places." By T. DeWitt Foster, pp. 19-21, Motor Land,, 
vol. 5, No. 1, July, 1919. 

" Zion Canyon." A bill creating this monument into a national park has 
passed the Senate recently. P. 53, vol. 192, No. 7, Saturday Evening Post^ 
Aug. 16, 1919. 
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" Zion Canyon and the Colob Plateau." By Le Roy JeffeFS. Pp. 144-145, 
vol. 120, No. 7, Feb. 15, 1919, Scientific American. 

" Zion National Monument." By Jack Lait. Arrowhead Magazine, April, 
1919, pp. 19-22. 

0THEB8 ON THE SOUTHWEST. 

" The Temple of the Gods in Utah." By Le Roy Jeffers. Illustrated. Pp. 
267, vol. 119, No. 14, Oct. 5, 1918, Scientific American. 

"Cibola Revealed." Relics of Coronado*s Seven Cities in a New York Mu- 
seum. By John Walker Harrington, Pp. 24-25, Scientific American, vol. 120, No. 
2, Jan. 11, 1919. 

" In the Canyon de Chelly." By C. d'Emery Thain. Illustrated. Pp. 30-34, 
Travel, vol. 33, No. 5, September, 1919. 

"Types of Prehistoric Southwestern Architecture." By J. W. Fewkes. 
Proc. Amerc. Antiquarian Soc. at the semiannual meeting held in Boston, April, 

II, 1917. Vol. 27 (N. S.), 1917, Pt. I, pp. 67-82. 

*' The Mystic Aura of the Southwest." By Florence M. Pettee. Illustratea. 
Pp. 28-31, Travel, vol. 31, No. 6, October, 1918. 

" Prehistoric Towers and Castles of the Southwest " ; by J. Walter Fewkes ; 
illustrated, pp. 35.^366; "Excavations at the Zunl Pueblo of Hawikuh in 
1917"; by F. W. Hodge; pp. 367-379; "The Cliff Dwellers" (poem) ; by Rose 
Henderson ; p. 380 ; Art and Archaeology, toI. 7, No. 9, December, 1918. 

GENERAL NATIONAL-PARK ARTICLES. 

**Autoniobile Line Between National Parks." Vol. 2, No. 6, June, 1919, Colo- 
rado Highways Bulletin, pp. 7-8. 

" Will Build Road Connecting National Parks." P. 15, Colorado Highways 
Bulletin, vol. 2, No. 8, August, 1919. 

" The Touring Season has Arrived and it is Time to Hit the Open Road." 
By W. S. Gilbreath. Detroit Motor News, vol. I, No. 12, June, 1919, p. 7. 

** Yellowstone Mecca for Nature Lovers" (photographs with descriptions). 
Detroit Motor News, vol. 1, No. 12, June, 1919, p. 7. 

" Les Pares Nationaux des Btats-Unls'* (foip'th article). La Renaissance 
(hi Tourisme, October, 1918, No. 10. 

*' Les Pares Nationaux des Etats-Unis.*' La Renaissance du Tourisme, 
November, 1918, No. 11 (fifth article). 

"Parehi Nazionali." By D. F. Guarnatl. I^ Vie d'ltalia, vol. II, No. 9, 
September, 1918, pp. 552-558. 

" L'Organlzzazione del Parchl Nazionali American." Le Vie d'ltalla, anno. 

III, No. 4, April, 1919, pp. 22a-228. 

"Aboriginal Nomenclature." By Henry Slcade. Mazama, tol. V, No. 3, E>e- 
cember, 1918, pp. 251-254. 

" The National Parks and the War." By Robert Sterling Yard. Illustrated. 
Motor, vol. 31, No. 3, December, 1918, pp. 54-55. 

" Let's Go." By Alexander Johnston. Illustrated. Motor, vol. 32, No. 2, 
May, 1919, pp. 49-50. 

" The Pacific Coast's Motor Truck Highway System." By W. Gillette Scott. 
Motor West, vol. 30, No. 5, Dec. 15, 1918, pp. 12-16. 

"To Study Our National Parks" (editorial). Motor Travel, vol. 10, No. 5, 
October, 1918, p. 30, 

" II Parco Nazlonale dell' Abruzzo." By Luigi Parpagllolo. Nuova Antologia, 
16 Maggio 1918, p. 10, Park of United States. 

"National Park Platform" (illus. by picture of Fern Lake.) Outdoor Life, 
vol. 42, No. 4, October, 1918, pp. 238-239. 

"National Parks and Motorists." Illustrated. Outing, vol. 74, No. 3, June, 
1919, p. 107. 

" National Park Service." By Enos A. Mills. Pleasureland, vol. 23, No. 10, 
October, 1918, pp. 5. 

" Our National Parks." By Robert Sterling Yard. Illustrated. Pleasure- 
land, vol. 24, No. 5, August, 1919,. pp. 5 and 10.. 

" Our National Parks and Monuments ; We Own Them — Let's Visit Them." 
By H. H. Hays, Railroad Red Book, January, 1919, pp. 27-32. 

"Two New Parks" (editorial). P. 20, Saturday Evening Post, vol. 191, No. 
B4, Feb. 22, 1919. 

" Censored Natural History News." By Enos A. Mills. Saturday Evening 
Post, vol. 191, No. 46, May 17, 1919, pp. 42. 
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"The National Parks Association" (Out-of-doors). Saturday Evening Post, 
vol. 192, No. 6, Aug. 9, 1919, p. 68. 

" Touries." By Samuel G. Blythe. Illustrated. Saturday Evening Post, vol. 
192, No. 13, Sept. 27, 1919*, pp. 6-7-119-123-126. 

^^ American Wonder Gardena" By Richmond Westbury. Illustrated. Sin- 
cl«1r'« Magazine, vol. 3, No. 2, September, 1919, pp. 21-26. 

" National Park Notes." Sierrxi Club Bulletin, January, 1919, vol. X, No. 4, 
pp. 476-482. 

"The National Park Service" (an editorial). Sierra Club Bulletin, Jan- 
uary, 1919, vol. X, No. 4, pp. 433-434. 

" Understanding Our National Parks." By LeRoy Jeffers. The Bookman, 
vol. 50, No. 1, September, 1919, pp. 76-78. 

"To Study Our National Parks" (editorial). The California Motorist, vol. 
4, No. 1, January, 1919, p. 29. 

"The Unexplored Mountains of North America." By Allen H. Bent. Pp. 
403-412, The Geographical Review, June, 1919. 

"The Associated Mountaineering Clubs of North America. P. 418, The Greo- 
graphical Review, vol. 7, No. 6, June, 1919. 

"Let's Go — Here are the Motor Trails from Atlantic to Pacific — and All 
Points Between." By A. L. Westgard. The Independent, vol. 98, No. 3678, 
June 7, 1919, pp. 360-361-379-380. 

" The Hunter Pleads for the Grizzly." By Enos A. Mills. Illustrated. The 
Outlook, vol. 121, Jan. 22, 1919, No. 4. 

" New York's Motor Trail Leads to Palisades Park." By Elon Jessup. Illus- 
trated. Motor Life, vol. 14, No. 4, July, 1919, pp. 3R-40. 

"Palisades Intierstate Park." Illustrated. Pp. 7^91, Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union : vol. 48, No. 1, January, 1919. 

" Sight-seeing in Palisades Interstate Park." By George W. Perkins. Illus- 
trated. Motor Travel, vol. 11, No. 4, July. 1919. pp. 17-20. 

PROPOSED NATIONAL PARKS. 

MOUNT EVANS ADDITION TO KOCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PABK. 

" In the Clouds." By Grace M. Harvey. • Illustrated. Pp. 15-18, Outdoor 
Life, VOL 43, No. 1, January, 1919. 

"The Mount Evans Bill." P. 17, Municipal Facts, vol. I, No. 9, November, 
1918. 

" Flora of the Denver Mountain Parks." By Ellsworth Bethel. Illustrated. 
Pp. 3-5. " Birds of the Mountain Parks and Mount Evans Region." By Robert 
B. Rockwell. Pp. 10-11. Illustrated. Municipal Facts, vol. II, No. 3, March, 
1919. 

" With the Children- of the HiUs." Pp. 5-8. illustrated, Municipal Facts, vol. 
II, No. 6, June, 1919. 

" Exploring the Mountains by Motor." Pp. 8-10, illustrated. Municipal 
Facts, vol. II, No. 7, July, 1919. 

" Report on the Proposed Mount Evans Addition to Rocky Mountain National 
Park." By Horace M. Albright. Illustrated. Pp. 3-17, Municipal Facts, vol. 
II, No. 8, August, 1919. 

" Window Ledge and Squaw Pass Road." Pp. 10-11, Municipal Facts* vol. 2, 
Nos. 9 and 10, September and October, 1919. 

PROPOSED RESERVATION ON LAKE, SUPERIOR. 

" Mother Nature vs. Miss Formality." By Will O. Doolittle. ( Proposed Res- 
ervation on Lake Superior.) Parks and Recreation, vol. II, No. 2, January, 
1919. 

PROPOSED REDWOOD PARK. 

*' The California Redwood Park." P. 58, Motor Land, vol. 5, No. 3, September, 
1919. 

" Scenic Glories or Railroad Ties? " By F. A. Cutler. Illustrated. Pp, 9-13, 
Motor Land, vol. 5, No. 3, September, 1919. 

"Fishing Facts in Redwood Realm." By E. Oliver Putnam. Illustrated. 
Pp. 5-8, Outing, vol. 74, No. 1, April, 1919. 
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ROOSEVELT. 

" In the Heart of the Sierra." By Oswald F. Schuette. Pp. 505-516, illus- 
trated by photographs by H. W. Gleason. Leslie's Weekly, vol. 129, No. 3342, 
Sept. 27, 1919. 

"The $40,000,000 Good Roads Bond Issue; What it Means to California.'' 
Contains illustrations of Roosevelt country and refers to Sequoia. Pp. 9-15, 
Motor Land, June, 1919. 

"Roosevelt National Park Scenic Wonderland." By Wisnc* Gillette Scott. 
Motor West, Apr. 15, 1919, vol, 31, No. 1, pp. 16-21. 

"America's Colossus of Roads." By Wisner Gillette Scott. Illustrated. Pp. 
24-28, Motor West, vol. 31, No. 8, Aug. 1, 1919. 

"A Roosevelt National Park." Pp. 394r-396, Review of Reviews, vol. 59, No. 
351, April, 1919. 

" Roosevelt National Park." Out-of-doors section. P. 45, Saturday Evening^ 
Post, vol. 191, No. 35, Mar. 1, 1919. 

"The Roosevelt National Park." Out-of-doors. P. 158, Saturday Evening^ 
Post, vol. 191, No. 43, Apr. 26, 1919. 

"How Death Valley was Named" (Stories of the Old West). By Frederick 
R. Bechdolt. Pp. 30-34, illustrated, Saturday Evening Post, vol. 192, No. 3, 
July 19, 1919. 

" Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, the Kings and Kern River Regions.'* 
By LeRoy Jeffers. Illustrated. Scribner's. Pp. 645-665, vol. 65, No. 6, June,. 
1919. 

" Roosevelt National Park " (An editorial) Pp. 431-433, Sierra Club Bulletin, 
January, 1919, vol. X,. No. 4. 

" Roosevelt National Park." By Clarence M. Hunt. P. 4, The Grizzly Bear,, 
vol. 25, No. 142, February, 1919. 

"Giants of the Forest." P. 17, Motor Land. Vol. 5, No. 3, Sept., 1919. 

SAND DUNES OF INDIANA. 

" Indiana's Unrivaled Sand Dunes — ^A National Park Opportunity." By- 
Orpheus Moyer Schantz. Illustrated. Pp. 430-441, National Geographic, vol. 
35, Ko. 5, May, 1919. 

BIBLtO<iRAPHY OF BOOKS, OOVERNMENT REPORTS, AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK. 

Anon. " Golorailo River of the West " (article In American Journal of Science 
and Arts, vol. 33, May, 1862, pp. 387-403, illustrated). 

Bartlett, .T. R.. United States Commissioner of the Mexican Boundary Commis- 
sion. " Explorations in Texas, New Mexico, California, etc.," N. Y., 
1856. 

Beadle, J. Hanson. " Our Undeveloped West." National Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bell, William A. "New Tracks in North America" (a journal of travel and 
adventure whilst engaged in the survey for a southern railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean during 1867-68, pp. 565). New York, Scribner, Welford & 
Co., 1870. 
"Passage of the Great Canyon of the Colorado." By James White, the 
Colorado gold prospector. Pp. 435-453, illustrated. 

Appendix D. " Maj. J. W. Powell's report on his explorations of the Rio 
Colorado in 1869." Pp. 559-564. 

Barton, Francis, Membre Correspondent de la Socleti de Geographie de Genfeve. 
"Un Voyage sur le Colorado." San Francisco, 1878, pp. 64. Casa 
Grande, Tumacaoori, Grand Canyon. 

Bicknell, P. C. " Guidebook of the Grand Canyon of Arizona." A volume of 
interesting]: facts and gossip. Pp. 97. Copyright by George U. Young, 
1902. 

Kourke, .John G. " On the Border with Crook." Scribner's, 1916. 

Bowles, SamueL " Our New West," pp. 524 ; Grand Canyon, pp. 500-503 ; Hart- 
ford Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn., 1869. 

Conklin, Enoch. " Picturesque Arizona." Pp. 380, Grand Canyon, chap. 322- 
335. The Mining Record Printing Establishment, No. 61, Broadway, 
1878. 

Cooke, Col. P. St. George. March from Santa Fe to San Diego, Calif. 
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Coues, Elliott. " On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer." Translation of the Diary 
and Itinerary of Francisco Garces. 2 vols., F. P. Harper, New York. 

Gushing, F. H. "The Nation of the Willows." Atlantic Monthly, September 
and October, 1882. 

Daniels, Mark. " The Grand Canyon of the* Colorado." American Forestry, vol. 
22, April, 1916, pp. 202-208. (Contains an illustration of the monument 
erected to Maj. John Wesley Powell, who made the first trip down the 
river through the canyon, p. 205.) 

Darton, N. H. " A Reconnaissance of Parts of Northwestern New Mexico and 
Northern Arizona." U. S. Geological Survey Bull. 435, 88 pp., 17 pi., 
1910. 
Guidebook of the Western United States, part C. The Santa Fe Route 
with a Side Trip to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1915 (U. S. Geological Survey Bull. 
613). 
" Story of the Grand Canyon of Arizona." P. 81. Published by Fred 
Harvey, 1917. (A popular illustrated account of its rocks and origin.) 

Davis, W. M. "Excursion to the Grand Canyon." Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 
Harvard Coll., Geol. Ser., vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 107-201, 1901. 

Dawson, Thomas Fulton. "The Grand Canyon" (an article giving credit of 
first traversing the Graiid Canyon to James White, a Colorado gold 
prospector). Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 1917, pp. 
67. 

Dellenbaugh, Frederick S. "A Canyon Voyage." Pp. 277. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. Fully illustrated. (The narrative of the second 
Powell expedition doAvn the Green-Colorado River from Wyoming and 
the explorations on land in the years 1871 and 1872.) Price, $3.50. 
"Breaking the Wilderness." Pp. 360. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York, 
1905. Fully illustrated. Grand Canyon chapter, pp. 318-327. Price, 
.$3.50. 
"The Romance of the Colorado River." Pp. 401. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. Fully illustrated. (A complete account of the discovery 
and of the explorations from 1540 to the present time, with particular 
reference to the two voyages of Powell through the line of the great 
canyons.) Price, $3.50. 

Outton, Clarence B. " Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah." Department of 
the Interior, 1880. 
"The Geological History of the Colorado River and Plateaus." Nature, 

Jan. 16, 1879, p. 247 ; Jan. 23, 1879, p. 272. 
" The Physical Geology of the (>rand Canyon District." Second Annual Re- 
port, tJ. S. Geological Survey. 
" Tertiary History of the Grand Canyon District." U. S. Geological Survey, 
Mon. 2,264 pp., ill. and atlas, 1882. (For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, $10.) 

Emory, Lieut. Col. W. H. Military Reconnaissjince from Fort Leavenworth to 
San Diego. 

Fess, Hon. Simeon D. "Colossus of Canyons." Address delivered at the 
National Park Conference at Washington, January 6, 1917. Government 
Printing Office, 1917, pp. 6 (N. P. S-) 

Gray, Zane. " Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon." Field and Stream, vol. 13, 
pp. 739-749, January, 1909 ; vol. 14, pp. 336-342, August, 1909. 
" The Last of the Plainsnien." Illustrated from photograph by the author. 

Pp. 314. Outing Publishing Co., 1908, New York. 
" The Rainbow Trail." 

Gilbert, G. K. " Geology of the Henry Mountain." Interior Department, 1880. 

Haynie, Henry. " The Grand Canyon of the Colorado." Boston Sunday Herald, 
July 26, 1896. 

Higgins, C. A. "Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, Arizona." Passenger 
Department, Sante Fe Route. Pp. 32. With original illustrations by 
Thomas Moran, H. F. Farney, and F. H. Lungren, Chicago. 1893, 1897, 
and 1900. 
" The Grand Canyon of the Colorado of Arizona." Contains " The Titan of 
Chasms," pp. 1-17, by C. A. Higgins; "The Scientific Explorer," pp. 
17-22, by J. W. Powell ; " The Greatest Thing in the World," by Charles 
F. Lummls, pp. 2^26. Passenger Department, Sante Fe Route, Chicago, 
1902, illustrated. 

Hinton, R. J. Handbook to Arizona. 
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Holmes, Burton. Travelogues. Vol. 6, The Yellowstone National Park, The 

Grand Canyon of the Arizona, Moki Land. 336 pages, ill., 1008. 
Ives, Lieut. Joseph C, Corps of Topographical Engineers. Report upon the 

Coloracjo River of the West. Explored in 1857 and 1858 by Lieut. Ives. 

Government Printing Office. Washington, D. C, 1861, pp. 367. 
James, George Wharton. " A Little Journey to Strange Places and Peoples." 

For Home and School Intermediate and Upper Grades. Pp. 269, Grand 

Canyon Chapter ; On to Williams, pp. 238-260. Illustrated. A. Flanagan 

Co., Chicago, 1911. 
"Arizona the Wonderland." Pp. 478. The Grand Canyon, pp. 98-103. The 

Page Company, Boston, 1917. 
"In and around the Grand Canyon." The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 

River in Arizona. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1900. 341 pp., illustrated. 
" Our American Wonderlands." Illustrated. Pp. 290. Containing The Grand 

Canyon of Arizona, pp. 1-10 ; The Canyon of Cataracts and the Havasupai 

Indians, pp. 158-166. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1915. 
" The Grand Canyon of Arizona— How to See It." Pp. 265, illustrated. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown & Co., 1910. 
"The Waterfalls of Havasupai Canyon." Published in Arizona Magazine, 

July, 1906. Pp. 1-6, illustrated. 
Kolb Bros. "The Grand Canyon of Arizona." Published and copyrighted, 

1913. 1 page text, 1 page supplementary description of views in album, 

20 colored plates. Campbell Art Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Kolb, E. L. "Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico,*' with a 

foreword by Owen Wister; with 48 plates from photographs by the 

author and his brother. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1914. 344 pp., 

illustrated maps. Price $2. 
Kolb, Ellsworth, and Emery. " Experiences in the Grand Canyon." Pp. 99-184, 

illustrated. National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, August, 1914. 
Laut, Agnes C. " Through Our Unknown Southwest." Pp. 271. Grand Canyon 

and the Petrified Forest, pp. 137-152. Illustrated. McBride, Nast & Co., 

New York, 1913. 
Lemmon, J. G. " Grand Canyon of the Colorado." Pp. 244. Overland Monthly, 

vol. 12, September, 1888. 
Lummis, C. F. " A Tramp Across the Continent." Pp. 270. Grand Canyon 

Chapter, The Verge of the Desert, pp. 244-254. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

New York, 1892. 
" Some Strange Comers of Our Country " (The Wonderland of the South- 
west). Pp. 270. Grand Canyon Chapter, The Grandest Gorge in the 

World, pp. 1-19. Illustrated. The Century Co., New York, 1892. 
Macomb, Capt. J. N., United States Engineer Department. " Report of the 

Exploring Expedition from Santa Fe, N. Mex., to the Junction of the 

Grand and Green Rivers of the Great Colorado of the West in 1859." 
Mitchell, Daniel Holmes, " God's Country." The Grand Canyon Chapter, pp. 

216-222. Illustrated. The Elbert Richardson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1910. 
Monroe, Harriet. Article in Atlantic Monthly, December, 1899. 
Muir, John. Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Century, vol. 65, pp. 107-116, 

November, 1902; 
" The Grand Canyon of the Colorado." Pp. 347-382. Steep Trails, edited by 

Wm. Frederick Bad^. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 

1918. Illustrated. 
Munk, J. A., M. D., " Arizona Sketches." Chapter entitled Canyon Echoes, pp. 

130-150. Illustrated. The Grafton Press, New York, 1905. Illus., p. 230. 

Price $2 net. 
Nims, F. A. "Through Mysterious Canyons of the Colorado." Overland 

Monthly, vol. 19, p. 253. 
Noble, L. F., " The Shinumo Quadrangle, Grand Canyon District, Arizona." U. 

S. Geological Survey, Bull. 549, 100 pp., 18 pis., 1914. 
Peabody, Henry G., lecturer on Grand Canyon. " Glimpses of the Grand Canyon 

of Arizona." 4 pp. text, 34 plates. Fred Harvey, Kansas City, 1900 and 

1902. 
Peixotto, Ernest. "Our Hispanic Southwest." Pp. 245. Illustrations by the 

author. The Grand Canyon, an Impression, pp. 129-135. Charles Scrib- 

ner's Sons, New York, 1916. 
Pepin, S. D., geologist. Origin of Grand Canyon, including Discovery and Brief 

History. Copyright 1916. Pp. 30. J. A. Alles Co., printers. Los AnsrelAQ, 
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Popbam, William Lee. " Grand Canyon of Arizona Romance." Description 
being from author's observation. The World Supply Co., Louisville, Ky.. 
1913. 94 pp. Price $1. 

Powell, John Wesley, " An Overland Trip to Grand Canyon." Scribner's Maga- 
zine, v(ri. 10, p. 669. 
"Canyons of the Colorado." With many illustrations. Pp. 396. Flood & 

Vincent, Meadville, Pa. The Chautauqua-Century Press, 1895. 
"Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and its Tributaries." Ex- 
plored in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872. Pp. 291. Under the direction of the 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. Illustrated. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1875, (out of print). 
" First through the Grand Canyon " (being the record of the pioneer explora- 
tion of the Colorado River in 1869-70, edited by Horace Kephart, New- 
York. Outing Publishing Co. 1915. 320 pp. Price $1. (Outing Adven- 
ture Library No. 4.) 
" Geology of the Uinta Mountains." Department of the Interior, 1876. 
" Physical features of the Colorado Valley." Popular Science Monthly, vol. 7. 

Three articles, pp. 385-531-670. 
" The Canyons of the Colorado." Scrlbner's Magazine, vol. 9. Three articles, 
pp. 293, 394, 523. 

Prudden, Mitchell. "On the Great American Plateau." Pp. 237. (Wander- 
ings among Canyons and Buttes in the Land of the Cliff-dweller and the 
Indian of to-day.) Illustrated with photographs and with original draw- 
ings by Edward Learning. C. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 
1906. Grand Canyon Chapters, " Under the Spell of the Grand Canyon," 
pp. 36, 71 ; " A Little Story of World-Making," pp. 72-89. 
" Under the Spell of the Grand Canyon." Harpers Magazine. August, 1898. 

Reynolds, Ethan Allen. " In the Whirlpools of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado." Cosmopolitan, November, 1889. 

Robinson, Will H. The Story of Arizona. Pp. 458. Grand Canyon Chapter, 
" Scenic Arizona," pp. 367-378. The Berryhill Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 1919. 

Santa Fe Railway System. The Grand Canyon of Arizona, 1902-1909 (being a 
book of words from many pens about the Grand Canyon of the CJolorado 
River in Arizona), pp. 150-161. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 

Saunders, Charles Francis. "Finding the Worth While in the Southwest." 
Pp. 231. Grand Canyon Chapter, The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona, pp. 150-161. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York 
City, 1918. 

Simpson, Capt. James Hervey, Engineer Department. "Across the Great Basin 
in 1859." (Contains "The Journeyings of F. Francisco Silvestre Velez 
Escalante from Santa Fe to Utah Lake," etc. ) 

Sitgreaves, Capt. L. Report of an Expedition Down the Zuni and Colorado 
Rivers, pp. 200, accompanied by maps, sketches, views, and illustrations. 
Robert Armstrong, Public Printer, Washington, 1853. 

Smith, W. W. "The Grand Canyon of Arizona and the River That Made It 
The Colorado." Copyrighted 1913 by W. W. Smith, pp. 32. 

Stanton, Robert Brewster. "Through the Grand Canyon of the Colorado." 
Scribner's Magazine, vol. 8, p. 591, 1890. 

Steele, David M. " Going Abroad Overland." Pp. 197, 16 plates, 2 maps. Put- 
nams. New York, 1917. 

Stoddard, John L. The Grand Canyon ; Stoddard's Lectures, Boston, vol. 10. 

Stoddard, S. R. "The Grand Canyon of Arizona." Beautifully illustrated. 
Published in Arizona Magazine, August, 1906, pp. 17-28. 

Thayer, Frank S. " Glimpses of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado." Repro- 
duced by special permission from original copyright photographs by 
Oliver Lippincott, Los Angeles. Water-color effects by J. P. Robertson, 
Denver, Colo. ; plates and color presswork by the Willianison-Haffner 
Engraving Co., Denver Colo. Publisher, Frank S. Thayer, Denver, Colo. 
Consists of 15 colored plates. Copyright 1900. 

Torrey, Bradford. " A Bird-gazer at the Canyon." Field Days in California, 
pp. 204-231. 1913. Popular account of birds observed in December. 

Underwood & Underwood. The Grand Canyon ^f Arizona Through the 
Stereoscope. Copyright 1904 by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
and London. Pp. 64. 

van -Dyke, Henry. The Grand Canyon and other Poems. 78 pp. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1914. Price $1.35. 
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Walcott, C. D. Pre-Cambrian Igneous Rocks of the Unkar Terrane, Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, Ariz. IT. S. Geol. Surv\ 14th Ann. R^t. pt. 2^ 
pp. 497--524, pis. 60-65. 1894 (For sale by Supt. Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. Price, $2.10.) 

Warner, Charles Dudley. " Our Italy." Two chapters on Grand Canyon, *The 
Heart of the Desert, pp. 177-188 ; On tlie Brink of the Grand Canyon — 
The Unique Marvel of Nature, pp. 189-200. Harper & Bros., New York,. 
1891. 

Wheeler, Cftpt. George M. U. S. Geographical Surveys W^est of the lOOtli Me- 
ridian. Vol. I, Geog. Kept. pp. 156-171, with many plates devoted to 
exploration of Colorado River and lower portions of Grand Canyon. 

Whiting, Lillian. " The Land of Enchantment," with illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Pp. 347. Little, Brown & Co., 1906. Dedicated to the unfading 
memory of Maj. John Wesley Powell, the great explorer. (Grand Can- 
yon Chapter, The Carnival of the Gods, pp. 311-338.) 

Winship, George Parker. "Finding the Colorado River." Land of Sunshine^ 
Vol. 12, pp. 269-280, 5 figs., April, 1900. (A. popular account of the dis- 
covery of the canyon by Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas in 1540.) 

" Relacion de la Jornada de Cibola Conpuesta por Pedro de Castenada 
de Nacera." (The translation by Winship appears in the 14th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Ori^nal is in the Lenox Library, 
New York.) 

Woods, G. K. " Personal Impressions of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River." As seen through nearly two thousand eyes, and written in the 
private visitors* book of the world-famous guide, Capt. John Hance, guide, 
story-teller, and pathfinder. Collected and compiled by G. K. Woods. 
Illustrations. Pp. 152. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, 1899. 

Yard, R. S. National Parks Portfolio, Grand Canyon Pamphlet. (For sale by 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington. Price 
35 cents for 10 pamphlets, loose, in cloth covers ; 55 cents for book bound 
in cloth.) 

" The Book of the National Parks," with maps and illustrations. Pp. 
420. Charles Scribner*s Sons, New York, 1919. Grand Canyon chapter : 
A Pageant of Creation. Illustrated, pp. 32S-351. 

"The Top of the Continent." Grand Canyon chapter; The Greatest 
Ditch in the World. Pp. 213-244; illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons 
Co., New York, 1917. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OP BOOKS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK. 

" Scenery of Mount Desert." 2 P. L., 20 pi. The Albertype Co., New York, 1888. 
Anon. " First National Park East of Mississippi River." National Geographic 

Magazine, vol. 29, June, 1916, pp. 622-626. 
Anon. " The Sieur de Monts National Monument." Bulletin of Pan American 

Union, vol. 47, No. 2, August, 1918. 
Bridgman, William S. "The Lafayette National Park." Pp. 438-448, iUus- 

trated. Munsey's Magazine, vol. 77, No. 3, August, 1919. 
de Costa, B. F. " Scenes in the Isle of Mount Desert — coast of Maine." 138 p., 

10 photos. 1868. 
" Sketches of the Coast of Maine and Isles of Shoals," with historical notes. 

B. F. de Costa, New York, 1869. 223 pp. incl. front. 
The Hand-book of Mt. Desert. (The hand-book of Mt. Desert, coast of Maine, 

with all routes thither, descriptions of the scenery and topography, 

sketches of the history, with illustrations and a map of Mt. Desert and 

Penobscot and Frenchman's Bay, from the U. S. Coast Survey.) Boston. 

A. Williams & Co. ; New York, T. Whlttaker, etc., 1878. 161 pp., topo. map. 
Dodge, E. ** Mount Desert Island and the Cranberry Isles." 64 pp. N. K. 

Sawyer, 1871. 
Dorr, Geo. B., Forbush, E. H., and Fernall, M. L. " The Unique Island of Mount 

Desert." National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, July, 1914, w- 75-89, 8 

figs. (Brief account of the history, birds, and flora of the island.) 
Drake, Samuel Adams. " Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast." Pp. 

459, illus. Harper & Bros., New York, 1875. 
" Mount Desert Island," 27-39. 

** Christmas on Mount Desert," 40-57. Profusely illustrated. 
Eliot, Charles W. "The Need of Conserving the Beauty and Freedom of 

Nature." National Geographic Magazine, vol. 26, July, 1914. Pp. 67-73. 

3 figs. The plan for a national monument at Mount Desert, p. 73. 
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<Tilman, Daniel Coit. "Mount Desert Island, Me., Champlain Memorial." 
(Memorial of Samuel de Champlain, who discovered the island of Mt. 
Desert, Me., Sept. 5, 1604.) (Baltimore Priv. Print, 1906.) Introduc- 
tory note signed D. C. G. (i. e., Daniel Cort Oilman). Address by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., pp. 5-10. 

liowe, Francis S. " 14,000 miles, a Carriage and Two Women." Published pri- 
vately but for sale on receipt of price, $1.50, plus 15 cents for post. Leo- 
minster, Mass. 287 pp. Bar Harbor & Boston chaptei", pp. 190-210. 

Jngersoll, Ernest. "Down East Latch Strings." Pp. 256. Passenger Dept. 
B. & M. R. R., 1887. Mount Desert, pp. 53-70. 

Johnston, Alexander. Motor, April, 1919, vol. 32, No. 1. "The East's First 
National Pari?." Pp. 49-51, illustrated. 

Lapham, William Berry. " Bar Harbor and Mount Desert Island." (Compiled 
by Dr. W. B. Lapham, 3d ed. rev. and enlarged, Augusta, Me., Farmer 
Job Print, 1888.) 72 pp., illustrated. 

Jdartin. Mrs. Clara Barnes. " Mount Desert on the coast of Maine." Portland, 
Loring, Short & Harmon, 1874. 95 pp., front photo., fold., maps. (Illus- 
trated guide book.) 

-Sargent, Porter E. " Sargent's Hand-book of New England." Illustrated. 
Copyright 1916. Pp. 843. Mount Desert and Bar Harbor, pp. 776-778. 

street, George E. " Mount Desert ; a history," ed. by Samuel A. Eliot, with 
a memorial introduction by Wilbert L. Anderson. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 370 pp., illus.* 
"The National Park on Mount Desert Island." By Beatrix Farrand. Illus- 
trated by photographs by Geo. R. King. Scribner*s, April, 1917, pp. 484- 
494. 
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NATIONAL PARK PUBLICATIONS. 

(Mailed free of charge upon application to tlie Director of the National Park Service, 

Washington, D. C] 

Annual Report of the National Park Service for the year 1919. Stephen 
T . Mather, director. 

Contains summary of the operation and development of the national parks for cur- 
rent year, photographs of more important improvements, reports of park super- 
intendents, national park and, monument statistics, etc. 

Annual Report of the National Park Service for the year 1918. Stephen T. 
Mather, director. (Edition exhausted.) 

Annual Report of the National Park Service for the year 1917. Horace M. 
Albright, acting director. (Edition exhausted.) 

Progress in the Development of the National Parks. By Stephen T. Mather. 
Director of the National Park Service, 1916. 39 pages. 

Report on the Proposed Sand Dunes National Park, Indiana. By Stephen T. 
Mather, Director of the National Park Service. 1917. 113 pages. 

Contains description and maps of the sand dunes, the history of the project, and 
the hearings held in Chicago October 30, 1916. 

Early History of Glacier National Park, Montana. By Madison Grant. 1919. 
12 pages. 

Glimpses of our National Parks. By Robert Sterling Yard. 48 pages. 
Contains descriptions of the most important features of the principal national parks. 

Information circulars containing data regarding hotels, camps, points of 
interest, bibliography, maps, regulations, etc., about each of the following national 
parks : 

Yellowstone. Mesa Verde. Glacier. 

Yosemite. Sequoia and Rocky Mountain. 

Mount Rainiei'. General Grant. Wind Cave. 

Crater Lake. Hot Springs Reservation. Grand Canyon (in 

course of preparation). 
Information circulars relating to national monuments: 
General information regarding Oasa Grande National Monument, Arizona. 
General information regarding the National Monuments. (Edition exhausted. ) 

Contains brief descriptions of the national monuments, administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the War Depart- 
ment (excepting Casa Grande, Verendrye, and Katmai National Monuments). 

Map showing all national parks and national monuments, administered by the 
National Park Service, with railroad connections. 

Automobile road and trail map of each of the following national parks : 
Yellowstone. Sequoia and Glacier. 

Yosemite. General Grant. Rocky Mountain. 

Mount Rainier. Crater Lake. Grand Canyon (in 

course of preparation). 
The folowing-named publications relating to Lafayette National Park 
(formerly Sieur de Monts National Monument) : 

Announcement by the Government of the creation of the Sieur de Monts 
National Monument by Presidential Proclamation on July 8, 1916. 

Addresses at meeting held at Bar Harbor on August 22, 1916, to commemorate 
the establishment of the Sieur de Monts National Monument. 
The Sieur de Monts National Monument as a Bird Sanctuary. 
The Coastal Setting, Rocks and Woods of the Sieur de Monts National Monu- 
ment. 

An Acadian Plant Sanctuary. 

Wild Life and Nature Conservation in the Eastern States. 

Man and Nature. Our Duty to the Future. 

The Acadian Forest. 

141822—19 23 351 
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The Sieur de Monts National Monument as commemorating Acadia and early 
French influences of Race and Settlement in the United States. 

Purchas translation of de Monts* Conmiission. De Monts : an Appreciation. 

Natural Bird Gardens on Mount Desert Island. 

The Sieur de Monts National Monument and its Historical Associations. 

Garden Approaches to the National Monument. The White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. Crawford Notch in 1797. 

Two National Monuments — ^The Desert and the Ocean Front. (Mount Desert, 
Maine; and Zion Canyon, Utah.) 

SOLD BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. 

(Remittances for publications listed below should be made to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing OflSce, Washington, D. C, by money order or in cash. 
Checks and postage stamps can not be accepted.) 

PAMPHLETS. 

Gefieral. 

National Parks Portfolio. By Robert Sterling Yard. 1917. 260 pages, in- 
cluding 270 illustrations. Pamphlet edition, loose in flexible cover, 35 cents; 
book edition, containing same material securely bound in cloth,^ 55 cents. 

Contains nine sections, each descriptive of a national park and one larger section 
devoted to other national parks and monuments. 

Proceedings of the [First] National Park Conference Held at Yellowstone 
National Park, September 11 and 12, 1911. 210 pages. 15 cents. 

Contains a discussion of national-park problems by officers of the Grovernment and 
other persons. 

Proceedings of the [Second] National Park Conference Held at Yosemite 
National Park, October 14, 15, and 16, 1912. 146 pages. 15 cents. 

Consists mainly of a discussion regarding the advisability of admitting automobiles to 
the national parks. 

Proceedings of the [Third] National Park Conference Held at Berkeley, Calif., 
March 11, 12, and 13, 1915. 1915. 166 pages. 20 cents. 

Contains discussions of national-park problems by officers of the Government and 
others. 

Proceedings of the [Fourth] National Park Conference Held at Washington, 
D. C, January 2 to 6, 1917. 362 pages. 25 cents. 

Contains discussions of national-park problems by officers of the Government and 
others. 

Crater Lake National Park, 

Geological History of Crater Lake. By J. S. Diller. 1912. 32 pages, includ- 
ing 28 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Contains an account of the formation of Crater Lake. 

Forests of Crater Lake National Park. By J. F. Pernot. 1916. 40 pages, in- 
cluding 26 illustrations. 20 cents. 

Contains descriptions of the forest cover and of the principal species. 

Glacier National Park. 

Origin of the Scenic Features of Glacier National Park. By M. R. Campbell. 
1914. 42 pages, including 25 illustrations. 15 cents. 

Contains a general account of the forces that have caused the development of the 
mountain ranges, the valleys, and lakes of Glacier National Park. 

Glaciers of Glacier National Park. By W. C. Alden. 1914. 48 pages, includ- 
ing 30 illustration. 15 cents. 

Contains descriptions of the principal features of the larger glaciers in the park. 

Some Lakes of Glacier National Park. By M. J. Elrod. 1912. 32 pages, in- 
cluding 19 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Contains a description of some of the principal lakes, with special reference to the 
possibility of stocking the lakes with fish. 
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Glacier National Park — ^A Popular Guide to Its Geology and Scenery. By 
M. R. Campbell. (BuUetin 600, U. S. Geological Survey.) 1914. 54 pages, 13 
plates, including map. 30 cents. 

Wild Animals of Glacier National Park; The Mammals, by Vernon Bailey; 
The Birds, by Florence Merriam Bailey ; 1919., 210 pages, 94 text figures, 37 
plates, including map. 50 cents. 

Describes the birds and animals both popularly and scientiflcally ; tells how the 
visitor may identify them. 

Hot Springs Reservation. 

Analyses of the Waters of the Hot Springs of Arkansas, by J. K. Haywood, 
and Geological Sketch of Hot Springs, Ark., by Walter Harvey Webb. 56 pages. 
10 cents. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, 

The Volcanic History of Lassen Peak. By J. S. Diller. 5 cents. 

Contains a detailed account of the geologic and scenic features of Lassen Volcanic 
National Park. 

Mesa Verde National Park, 

Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park : Spruce Tree House.* By J. W. 
Fewkes. (Bull. 41, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 1909. 58 pages, 21 plates, 
37 text figures. 40 cents. 

Contains a detailed accountN)f the structure and of the objects found in it. 

Antiquities of Mesa Verde National Park: Cliff Palace.* By J. W. Fewkes. 
(Bull. 51, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 1911. 82 pages, 35 plates, 4 text 
figures. 45 cents. 

Contains a detailed account of the structure and of the objects found in It. 

Excavation and Repair of Sun Temple. By J. W. Fewkes. 1916. 32 pages, 
including 18 illustrations. 15 cents. 

Contains an account of a new ruin discovered in 1915. 

Mount Rainier National Park, 

Features of the Flora of Mount Rainier National Park. By J. B. Flett. 
1916. 48 pages, including 40 illustrations. 25 cents. 

Contains descriptions of the flowering tree^, shrubs, and plants in the park. 

Forests of Mount Rainier National Park. By G. F. Allen. 1916. 32 pages, 
including 27 illustrations. 20 cents. 

Contains descriptions of the forest cover and of the principal species. 

:Mount Rainier and Its Glaciers. By F. E. Matthes. 1914. 48 pages, includ- 
ing 26 illustrations. 15 cents. 

Contains a general account of the placiers of Mount Rainier and of the development 
of the valleys and basins surrounding the peak. 

Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Geologic Story of Rocky Mountain National Park. By Willis T. Lee, Ph. D. 
3917. 89 p^ges, 45 plates, 6 text figures. 30 cents. 

Contains a detailed description of the park and its various geologic and scenic fea- 
tures. 

Mountaineering in the Rocky Mountain National Park. By Roger W. Toll. 
1919. 48 illustrations and 2 maps. 25 cents. 

Contains directions for climbing principal mountains of the Rocky Mountain Park 
region. For beginners as well as experienced mountaineers. 

Sequoia and General Grant National Parks. 
See Yosemite. 

Yellowstone National Park. 

Geological History of Yellowstone National Park. By Arnold Hague. 1912. 
24 pages, including 10 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Contains a general rfeum6 of the geologic forces that have been active in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Geysers. By Walter Harvey Weed. 1912. 32 pages, including 23 illustra- 
tions. 10 cents. 

In this pamphlet is a description of the forces which have produced the geysers. 
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Fossil Forests of Yellowstone National Park. By F. H. Knowlton. 1914. 32 
pages, Including 15 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Contains descriptions of the fossil forests of the Yellowstone National Park and bd 
account of their origin. 

Fishes of the Yellowstone National Parlj. By W. C. Kendall. (Bureau of 
Fisheries Document 818.) 1915. 28 pages, including 17 illustrations. 5 cents. 
Contains descriptions of the species and lists of streams where found. 

TosemUe NaiUmal Park, 

Forests of Yosemite, Sequoia, and General Grant National Parks. By C. L. 
Hill. 1916. 40 pages, including 23 illustrations. 20 cents. 

Contains description of the forest cover and of the principal species. 

The Secret of the Big Trees — Yosemite, Sequoia, and General Grant National 
Parks. By Ellsworth Huntington. 1918. 24 pages, including 14 illustrations. 
5 cents. 

Contains an account of the climatic changes that are indicated by the thickness of 
the growth rings in the big trees, and gives a comparative statement of the cli- 
matic conditions in California and Asia during a period of 3,400 years. 

Sketch of Yosemite National Park and An Account of the Origin of Yosemite 
and Hetch Hetchy Valleys. By F. E. Matthes. 1912. 48 pages, including 24 
illustrations. 10 cents. 

Contains a description of the general features of the Sierra Nevada and the Yosemite 
National Park and an account of the origin of the Yosemite and Hetch Hetchy 
Valleys. 

PANORAMIC VIEWS. 

(The panoramic views listed below are based on accurate surveys and give an excellent 
idea of the configuration of the surface as it would appear to a person flying over it. 
The meadows and valleys are printed In light green, the streams and lalces in light 
blue, the cliffs and ridges in combinations of color, and the roads in light brown. 
The lettering Is printed in light brown and is easily read on close inspection, but 
merges into the other colors when the sheet is held at some distance.) 

Panoramic view of Crater National Park. 16i, x 18 Inches, scale 1 mile 
to the Inch. 25 cents. 

Panoramic view of Yosemite National Park. 18^ x 18 inches, scale 3 miles 
to the inch. 25 cents. 

Panoramic view of Glacier National Park. 18^ x 21 inches, scale 3 miles to 
the inch. 25 cents. 

Panoramic view of Mount Rainier National Park. 20 x 19 inches, scale 1 
mile to the inch. 25 cents. 

Panoramic view of Yellowstone National Park. 18 x 21 inches, scale 3 miles 
to the inch. 25 cents. 

Panoramic view of Mesa Verde National Park. 22i x 19 inches, scale three- 
fourths mile to the inch. 25 cents. 

Panoramic view of Rocky Mountain National Park. 14 x 17| inches, scale 2 
miles to the inch. 25 cents. 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS SOLD BY THE U. S. QBOLOQICAL SURVBV. 

(The maps listed below may be purchased from the Director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey^ Washington, D. C. Remittances shooM be made by money order or 
in cash. Personal checks can not be accepted. A discount of 40 per cent is allowed 
on all orders for maps amounting to $3 net or more.) 

National Park^. 

Crater Lake National Park, Greg. Limiting parallels, 42** 48' and 43* 04'. 
Limiting meridians, 122° and 122° 16'. Size, 19 by 22 inches. Scale, 1:62,500. 
or about 1 mile to 1 inch. Contour interval, 50 feet. An illustrated, description 
of the lake and the manner of its formation is given on the back of the sheet. 
Price, 10 cents. 

General Grant National Park, Cal. Shown on the Tehipite map. Scale, 
1 : 125,000, or about 2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 100 feet. Price, 10 
cents. 

Glacier National Park, Mont. Limiting parallels, 48° 14' 88" and 49". 
Limiting meridians, 113° 10' and 114° 30'. Size, 31 by 35 inches! Scale, 1 : 125,- 
000, or about 2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 100 feet. Price, 25 cents. 
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Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. L<arge portion shown on Shimumo, 
Bright Angel, and Vishnu maps. Scale. 1 : 48,000, or about li inches to 1 mile. 
Contour interval, 50 feet. The geologic history of the area covered by thp 
Bright Angel map is given on the back of that sheet Price of each map, 20 
cents. 

Hot Springs Reservation, Ark. Shown on the map of Hot Springs and 
vicinity. Scale, 1 : 62,500, or about 1 mile to 1 inch. Contour interval, 20 feet. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Lafayette National Park. Shown on Bar Harbor and Mount Desert maps. 
Scale, 1 : 62,500, or about 3 mile to 1 inch. Contour interval, 20 feet. Price or 
each map, 10 cents. 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. Limiting parallels, 37** 09' 18" and 37** 21'. 
Limiting meridians. 108** 15' and 108** 37' 30". Size, 31 by 46 inches. Scale, 
1 : 31,250, or about one-half mile to 1 inch. Contour interval, 25 feet. Price, 
20 cents. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. LimitUig parallels, 46** 43' 43" and 
47** 00'. Limiting meridians, 121** 30' and 121** 55'. Size, 22 by 23 inches. 
Scale, 1 : 62,500, or about 1 mile to 1 inch. Contour interval, 100 feet. Price, 
10 cents. 

Piatt National Park, Okla. This park is at the town of Sulphur, Murray 
County, which is shown on the Stonewall map. Scale, 1 : 125,000, or about 
2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 50 feet. Price, 10 cents. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. Limiting parallels, 40** 00' and ap- 
proximately 40** 33' 15". Limiting meridians, 105**^ 30' and 106** 00'. Size, 
17X22 inches. Scale, 1: 125,000, or about 2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 
100 feet. Price, 10 cents. 

Sequoia National Park, Calif. Shown on the Kaweah and Tehipite maps. 
Scale, 1 : 125,000, or about 2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 100 feet. Price 
of each map, 10 cents. 

Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak. Shown on the Harney Peak and Hermosa 
maps. Scale, 1 : 125,000, or about 2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 100 feet. 
Price of each map, 10 cents. 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.-Mont.-Idaho. Limiting parallels, 44** 08' 
17" and 45** 01' 55". Limiting meridians, 110** and 111** 05' 53". Size, 32 by 
36 inches. Scale, 1 : 125,000, or about 2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 100 
feet. Price, 25 cents. 

Yosemite National Park, Calif. The park limits established by acts of Congress 
are shown in colors. Limiting parallels, 37** 30' and 38** 15' 39". Limiting 
meridians, 119** and 120^ Size, 29 by 31 inches. Scale, 1 : 125,000, or about 2 
miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 100 feet. Price, 25 cents. Also issued folded 
between covers; price, 40 cents. The Yosemite Valley is shown on a larger 
scale on the Yosemite Valley map. 

Yosemite Valley, Calif. Shown on the Yosemite Valley map. Limiting paral- 
lels, 37** 42' and 37** 47' 05". Limiting meridians, 119** 80' and 119** 43' 40". 
Scale, 1 : 24,000, or about 2i inches to 1 mile. Contour interval, 50 feet. Price, 
10 cents. 

National monuments. 

Casa Grande National Monument, Ariz. The northern part of this area is 
shown on the Sacaton map. Scale, 1 : 62,500, or about 1 mile to 1 inch. Contour 
interval, 50 feet Price, 10 cents* 

Devils Tower National Monument, Wyoming. Shown on Devils Tower map. 
Scale, 1 : 125,000, or about 2 miles to 1 inch. Contour interval, 50 feet. . Price, 
10 cents. 

Muir Woods National Monument, California. Shown on Tamalpais map. 
Scale, 1 : 62,500, or about 1 mile to 1 inch. Contour interval, 25 feet. Price, 10 
cents. 

Petrified Forest National Monument, Arizona. Shown on Petrified Forest 
map. Scale, 1:62,500, or about 1 mile to 1 inch. Contour interval, 25 feet. 
Price, 10 cents. 

RAILROAD QUIDEBOOKS. 

(Sold by Superintendent of Documents. Remittances tor publications listed below should 
be made to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washln^on, 
D. C, by money order or in cash. Checks and postage stamps can not be accepted.) 

In the Geological Survey bulletins listed below are described the geography, geology, 
historV) and natural resources of the regions traversed by the principal transconti- 
nental routes. Every effort has been made to make the volumes interesting as 
well as accurate. Matter slightly more detailed or technical than that in the body 
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of the text has been separated as footnotes, and a glossary has been provided for 
such geologic terms as it was necessary to use. The more important sources of 
geolonc information on the region are listed in the back, and a table showing the 
principal divisions of geologic time appears on the backs of the title pages. 

Guidebook of the Western United States, Part A, the Northern Pacific Route, 
with a side trip to Yellowstone Park, by M. R. Campbell and others. (Bulletin 
611, U. S. Geological Survey.) 1915. 212 pages, 27 route maps, 27 plates, 39 
text figures. 50 cents. 

^his volume deals with the country along the Northern Pacific Railroad from St. 
Paul to Seattle and along the branch line to Yellowstone Park. It is the purpose 
of this volume to answer some of the questions which these views from the car 
windows evoke, to tell what the rocks are and how they got there, to explain the 
effects of earth movements upon them, to show how that conspicuous element in 
scenery which we call topography is the result of a long succession of geologic 
events — in brief, to tell the story of the mountains, valleys, and plains. It does 
not stop there, however. It connects this record of the prehistoric past with the 
present march of western progress and development by showing the relation of 
geologic processes to natural resources of various kinds; it describes the utiliza- 
tion of these resources and tells how man has turned them to account. 

Guidebook of the Western United States, Part B, the Overland Route, with a 
side trip to Yellowstone Park, by W. T. I^ee, R. W. Stone, H. S. Gale, and others. 
(Bulletin 612, U. S. Geological Survey.) 1915. 244 pages, 29 route maps, 50 
plates, 20 text figures. 50 cents. 

A handbook for the traveler which deals not only with the geology but with the nat- 
ural resources, historv, and development of the country along the Union Pacific 
System between Omaha and San Francisco. It shows how diflferences in scenery 
and climate depend upon past geologic events and dispels the monotony of the 
great plains by taking the traveler back to times when these regions supported a 
vegetation very different from their present scanty covering and were inhabited by 
animals of strange forms and large size. The scenery of the mountains acquires 
additional interest from the explanation of the earth movements and the resulting 
rock structures to which fundamentally the mountain forms are due. 

Guidebook of the Western United States, Part C, the Sante Fe Route, with a 
side trip to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, by N. H. Darton and others. 
(Bulletin 613, U. S. Geological Survey.) 1915. 194 pages, 25 route maps, 42 
plates, 40 text figures. 50 cents. 

This guide describes the country along the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
from Kansas City to Los Angeles. Although the description of the rocks and their 
relations and the scenic features form a large proportion of the matter, nearly 
every page gives information as to notable historic events, industrial resources, 
plants, and animals. The story of the Indians, past and present, especially the 
characteristic Pueblo tribes, is told in some detail. Many of the facts regarding 
the rocks are here presented for the first time. The book contains numerous views 
of prominent scenic features and pictures of restoration of some of the very re- 
markable animals whose bones are found in the clays. 

Guidebook of the Western United States, Part D, the Shasta Route and Coast 
Line, by J. S. Diller and others. (Bulletin 614, U. S. Geological Survey.) 1915. 
142 pages, 19 route maps, 33 plates, 15 text figures. 50 cents. 

A manual for the traveler between Seattle or Los Angeles and San Francisco, which 
describes in clear, simple language the geography, geology, history, and natural 
resources of the region visible from the car windows. Geology is made interesting 
to the reader bv an avoidance of details and by the selection for treatment of the 
features that are likely to attract the eye. Care is taken also to point out the 
connection between the story of the earth and the present human activity in the 
region. The book is divided into two parts, one dealing with the route from 
Seattle to San Francisco and one with the route from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION BOOKLETS. 

(The following booklets Issued by the United States Railroact Administration can be 
obtained free of charge upon application to the manager, Bureau of Service, National 
Parks and Monuments, 646 Transportation Building, Chicago, 111.) 

Crater Lake National Park (Oregon). 

Glacier National Park (Montana). 

Grand Canyon National Park (Ari- 
zona). 

Hawaii National Park (Hawaiian 
Islands) . 

Hot Springs National Park (Ar- 
kansas). 

Mesa Verde National Park (Colo- 
rado). 

Mount Rainier National Park (Wash- 
ington). 



Petrified Forest National Monument 
(Arizona). 

Rocky Mountain National Park (Colo- 
rado). 

Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks (California). 

Yellowstone National Park (Wyo- 
ming). 

Yosemite National Park (California). 

Zion National Monument (Utah). 
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AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. AND FOR OTHER 

PURPOSES. 

(39 Stat., 535.) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby created In the 
Department of the Interior a service to be called the National Park Service, 
which shall be under the charge of a director, who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary and who shall receive a salary of $4,500 per annum. There shall 
also be appointed by the Secretary the following assistants and other em- 
ployees at the salaries designated : One assistant director, at $2,500 per annum ; 
one chief clerk, at $2,000 per annum ; one draftsman, at $1,800 per annum; one 
messenger, at $600 per annum ; and, in addition thereto, such other employees 
as the Secretary of the Interior shall deem necessary : Provided, That not more 
than $8,100 annually shall be expended for salaries of experts, assistants, and 
employees within the District of Columbia not herein specifically enumerated 
unless previously authorized by law. The service thus established shall pro- 
mote and regulate the use of the Federal areas known as national parks, monu- 
ments, and reservations hereinafter specified by such means and measures as 
conform to the fundamental purpose of the said parks, monuments, and reser- 
vations, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic 
objects and the wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same 
in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the en- 
joyment of future generations. 

Sec. 2. That the director shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interipr, have the supervision, management, and control of the several national 
parks and national monuments which are now under the jurisdiction of the 
Depai-lment of the Interior, and of the Hot Springs Reservation in the State of 
Arkansas, and of such other national parks and reservations of like character 
as may be hereafter created by Congress: Provided, That In the supervision, 
management, and control of national monuments contiguous to national forests 
the Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate with said National Park Service 
to such extent as may be requested by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make and publish such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for the use and manage- 
ment of the parks, monuments, and reservations under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service, and any violations of any of the rules and regulations 
authorized by this Act shall be punished as provided for In section fifty of the 
Act entitled " An Act to codify and amend the penal laws of the United States,*' 
approved March fourth, nineteen hundred and nine, as amended by section six 
of the Act of June twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and ten (Thirty-sixth United 
States Statutes at Large, page eight hundred and fifty-seven). He may also, 
upon terms and conditions to be fixed by him, sell or dispose of timber In those 
cases where In his judgment the cutting of such timber Is required In order to 
control the attacks of insects or diseases or otherwise conserve the scenery or 
the natural or historic objects In any such park, monument, or reservation. 
He may also provide In his discretion for the destruction of such animals and 
of such plant life as may be detrimental to the use of any of said parks, monu- 
ments, or reservations. He may also grant privileges, leases, and permits for 
the use of land for the accommodation of visitors In the various parks, monu- 
ments, or other reservations herein provided for, but for periods not exceeding 
twenty years; and no natural curiosities, wonders, or objects of Interest shall 
be leased, rented, or granted to anyone on such terms as to Interfere with free 
access to them by the public : Provided, however. That the Secretary of the In- 
terior" may, under such rules and regulations and on such terms as he may 
prescribe, grant the privilege to graze live stock within any national park, 
monument, or reservation herein referred to when In his judgment such use 
Is not detrimental to the primary purpose for which such park, monument, or 
reservation was created, except that this provision shall not apply to the 
Yellowstone National Park. 
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Sec. 4. That nothing in this Act contained shall affect or modify the pro- 
visions of the Act approved February fifteenth, nineteen hundred and one, 
entitled "An Act relating to rights of way through certain paries, reserva- 
tions, and other public lands." 

Approved, August 25, 1916. 



AN ACT FOR THE PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

(34 Stat, 225.) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That «ny person who shall appro- 
priate, excavate, injure, or destroy any historic or prehistoric ruin or monu- 
ment, or any object of antiquity, situated on lands owned or controlled by the 
Government of the United States, without the permission of the Secretary of the 
department of the Government having jurisdiction over the lands on which said 
antiquities are situated, shall upon conviction, be fined in a sum of not more than 
$500 or be imprisoned for a period of not more than ninety days, or shall suffer 
both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 6ourt 

Sec. 2. !rhat the President of the United States is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to declare by public proclamation historic landmarks, historic and 
prehistoric structures, and other objects of historic or scientific interest that 
are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United 
States to be national monuments, and may reserve as a part thereof parcels of 
land, the limits of which in all cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and management of the objects to be protected : 
Provided, That when such objects are situated upon a tract covered by a bona 
fide unperfected claim or held in private ownership, the tracts, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the proper care and management of the object, 
may be relinquished to the Government, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to accept the relinquishment of such tracts in behalf of the 
Government of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That permits for the examination of ruins, the excavation of areh- 
iBological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity upon the lands under 
their respective jurisdictions may be granted by the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, and War to Institutions which they may deem properly qualified to 
conduct such examination, excavation, or gathering, subject to such rules and 
regulations as they may prescribe: Provided, That the examinations, excava- 
tions, and gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of reputable Inuseums, 
universities, colleges, or other recognized scientific or educational Institutions, 
with a view to Increasing the knowledge of such objects, and that the gatherings 
shall be made for permanent preservation In public museums. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the departments aforesaid shall make and 
publish from time to time uniform rules and regulations for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Approved, June 8, 1906. 
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Statement of National Park Policy. 



Depaktment of the Interior, 

Washington^ May 13^ 1918. 

Dear Mr. Mather: The National Park Service has been estab- 
lished as a bureau of this department just one year. During this 
period our efforts have been chiefly directed toward the building of 
an effective organization while engaged in the performance of duties 
relating to the administration, protection, and improvement of the 
national parks and monuments, as required by law. This construc- 
tive work is now completed. The new Service is fully organized ; its 
personnel has been carefully chosen; it has been conveniently and 
comfortably situated in the new Interior Department Building; and 
it has been splendidly equipped for the quick and effective transac- 
tion of its business. 

For the information of the public an outline of the administrative 
policy to which the new Service will adhere may now be announced. 
This policy is based on three broad principles : " First^ that the na- 
tional parks must be maintained in absolutely unimpaired form for 
the use of future generations as well as those of our own time ; sec- 
ond, that they are set apart for the use, observation, health, and 
pleasure of the people ; and third, that the national interest must 
dictate all decisions affecting public or private enterprise in the 
parks." 

Every activity of the Service is subordinate to the duties imposed 
upon it to faithfully preserve the parks for posterity in essentially 
their natural state. The commercial use of these reservations, except 
as specially authorized by law, or such as may be incidental to the 
accommodation and entertainment of visitors, will not be permitted 
under any circumstances. 

In all of the national parks except Yellowstone you may permit the 
grazing of cattle in isolated regions not frequented by visitors, and 
where no injury to the natural features of the parks may result from 
such use. The grazing of sheep, however, must not be permitted in 
any national park. 

In leasing lands for the operation of hotels, camps, transportation 
facilities, or other public service under strict Government control, 
concessioners should be confined to tracts no larger than absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of their business enterprises. 

You should not permit the leasing of park lands for summer 
homes. It is conceivable^ and even exceedingly probable, that within 
a few years under a policy of permitting the establishment of sum- 
mer homes in national parks, these reservations might become so 
generally settled as to exclude the public from convenient access to 
flieir streams, lakes, and other natural features, and thus destroy the 
very basis upon which this national playground system is being 
constructed. 
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You should not permit the cutting of trees except where timber is 
needed in the construction of buildings or other improvements within 
the park and can be removed without injury to the forests or dis- 
figurement of the landscape, where the thinning of forests or cutting 
of vistas will improve the scenic features of the parks, or where their 
destruction is necessary to eliminate insect infestations or diseases 
common to forests and shrubs. 

In the construction of roads, trails, buildings, and other improve- 
ments, particular attention must be devoted always to the harmoniz- 
ing of these improvements with the landscape. This is a most im- 
portant item in our program of development and requires the employ- 
ment of trained engineers who either possess a knowledge of land- 
scape architecture or have a proper appreciation of the esthetic 
value of park lands. All improvements will be carried out in ac- 
cordance with a preconceived plan developed with special reference 
to the preservation of the landscape, and comprehensive plans for 
future development of the national parks on an adequate scale will 
be prepared as funds are available for this purpose. 

Wherever the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over 
national parks it is clear that more effective measures for the pro- 
tection of the parks can be taken. The Federal Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the national parks in the States of Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and Oregon, 
and also in the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. We should urge 
the cession of exclusive jurisdiction over the parks in the other 
States, and particularly in California and Colorado. 

There are many private holdings in the national parks, and many 
of these seriously hamper the administration of these reservations. 
All of them should be elimi^atedas far as it is practicable to accom- 
plish this purpose in the course of time, either through congressional 
appropriation or by acceptance of donations of these lands. Isolated 
tracts in important scenic areas should be given first consideration^ 
of course, in the purchase of private property. 

Every opportunity should be afforded the public, wherever possi- 
ble, to enjoy the national parks in the manner that best satisfies the 
individual taste. Automobiles and motorcycles will be permitted 
in all of the national parks; in fact, the parks will be kept accessible 
by any means practicable. 

All outdoor sports which may be maintained consistently with the 
observation of the safeguards thrown around the national parks by 
law willbe heartily indorsed and aided wherever possible. Moun- 
tain climbing, horseback riding, walking, motorin g, s wimming, boat- 
ing, and fishing will ever be the favorite sports. Winter spor^ will 
be developed in the parks that are accessible throughout the year. 
Hunting will not be permitted in any national park. 

The educational, as well as the recreational, use of the national 
parks should be encouraged in every practicable way. University 
and high-school classes in science will find special facilities for 
their vacation-period studies. Museums containing specimens of wild 
flowers, shrubs, and trees, and mounted animals, birds, and fish 
native to the parks, and other exhibits of* this character will be 
established as authorized. 

Low-priced camps operated by concessioners should be maintained^ 
as well as comfortable and even, luxurious hotels wherever the vol- 
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, ume of travel warrants the establishment of these classes of acoom* 
modations. In each reservation, as funds are available, a system of 
free camp sites will be cleared, and these grounds will be equipped 
with adequate water and sanitation facilities. 

As concessions in the national parks represent in most instances 
a large investment, and as; the obligation to render service satisfac- 
tory to the department at carefully regulated rates is imposed, these 
enterprises must be given a large measure of protection, and, gener- 
ally speaking, competitive business should not be authorized where a 
concession is meeting our requirements, which, of course, will as 
nearly as possible coincide with the needs of the traveling public. 

All concessions should yield revenue to the Federal Government, 
but the development of the revenues of the parks should not impose a 
burden upon the visitor. 

Automobile fees in the parks should be reduced as the volume of 
motor travel increases. 

For assistance in the solution of administrative problems in the 
parks relating both to their protection and use the scientific bureaus 
of the Government offer facilities of the highest worth and author- 
ity. In the protection of the public health, for instance, the destruc- 
tion of insect pests in the f ort^sts, the care of wild animals, and the 
propagation and distribution of fish, you should utilize their hearty 
cooperation to the utmost. 

You should utilize to the fullest extent the opportunity afforded 
bj'^ the Railroad Administration in appointing a committee of west- 
ern railroads to inform the traveling public how to comfortably 
reach the national parks; you should diligently extend and use the 
splendid cooperation developed during the last three years among 
chambers of commerce, tourist bureaus, and automobile highway 
associations for the purpose of spreading information about our na- 
tional parks and facilitating their use and enjoyment; you should 
keep informed of park movements and park progress, municipal, 
county, and State, both at home and abroad, for the purpose of 
adapting, whenever practicable, the world's best thought to the needs 
of the national parks. You should encourage all movements looking 
to outdoor living. In particular, you should maintain close working 
relationship with the Dominion parks branch of the Canadian de- 
partment of the interior, and assist in the solution of park problems 
of an international character. 

The department is often requested for reports on pending legisla- 
tion proposing the establishment of new national parks or the addi- 
tion of lands to existing parks. Complete data on such park projects 
should be obtained by the National Park Service and submitted to 
the department in tentative form of report to Congress. 

In studying new park projects you should seek to find scenery of 
supreme and distinctive quality or some natural feature so extraordi- 
nary or unique as to be of national interest and importance. You 
should seek distinguished examples of typical forms of world 
architecture, such, for instance, as the Grand Canyon, as exemplify- 
ing the highest accomplishment of stream erosion, and the high, 
rugged portion of Mount Desert Island as exemplifying the oldest 
rock forms in America and the luxuriance of deciduous forests. 

The national park system as now constituted should not be low- 
ered in standard, dignity, and prestige by the inclusion of areas 
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which express in less than the highest terms the particular class or 
kind of exhibit which they represent. 

It is not necessary that a national park should have a large area. 
The element of size is of no importance as long as the park is suscep- 
tible of effective administration and control. 

You should study existing national parks with the idea of improv- 
ing them by the addition or adjacent are^s which will complete their 
scenic purposes or facilitate administration. The addition of the 
Teton Mountains to the Yellowstone National Park, for instance, 
will supply Yellowstone's greatest need, which is an uplift of glacier- 
b?aring peaks; and the addition to the Sequoia National Park of the 
Sierra summits and slopes to the north and east, as contemplated by 
pending legislation, will create a reservation unique in the world, 
because of its combination of gigantic trees, extraordinary canyons, 
and iiiountain masses. 

In considering projects involving the establishment of new na- 
tional parks or the extension of existing park areas by delimitation 
of national forests, you should observe what effect such delimitation 
would have on the administration of adjacent forest lands, and, 
wherever practicable, you should engage in an investigation of such 
park projects jointly with officers of the Forest Service, in order that 
questions of national park and national forest policy as they affect 
the lands involved may be thoroughly understood. 
Cordially, yours, 

Franklin K. Lane, 

Secretary. 

Mr. Stephen T. Mather, 

Director^ National Park Service. 
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DECISION OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL 
MND OFFICE IN REFERENCE TO THE CAMERON MIN- 
ING LOCATIONS IN GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 

Department of the Interior, « 

General Land Office, 
Washington, D. (7., May 12, 1919. 

united states vs. RALPH H. CAMERON ET AL., INVOLVING CHARGES AGAINST MINING 
CLAIMS IN GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK. MOTION TO REOPEN DENIED; 
DECISION AFFIRMED. 

Register and Receiver, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sirs : This case is before the oflftce on appeal filed June 28, 1918, from your 
decision'of May 25, 1918, and a motion to reopen and remand the case for the 
taking of testimony, filed with the appeal. 

Proceedings we^e directed \>y oflice letters " FS " dated in March and April, 
1913, and directing adverse proceedings against the following mining locations, 
to wit: Banjo, Millionaire, Sentinel Treasure, Peg Leg, Hill Top, Sunflower, 
Limestone, Goldenola, Ida May and Buttinsky, lode claims, Cheyenne, Dakotah, 
Bannock, Apache, Folly, Hermit, and Gorge placer claims, alleged to have been 
located in 1906 and 1907 by Ralph W. Cameron et al., and embracing lands in 
T. 31 N., Rs. 2 and 3 E., G. and S. R. M., and within the Tusayan National Forest 
and the Grand Canyon National Monument By said letter you were directed 
to give notice that a forest ranger charged that the land covered by said locations 
is nonmineral in character, that a discovery of mineral had not been made to 
support the alleged locations, and that the locations were not made in good faith 
lor the purpose of developing mining proposition, but were made for speculative 
purposes in connection with the use of the land for trade or business. 

Notice of the charges having issued on May 19, 1913, answers were filed by 
claimant Ralph H. Cameron on June 19, 1913, denying the charges and asking for 
hearings. Hearings were set for October 7, 1913, but were continued to various 
dates until August 10, 1915. By stipulation the cases were consolidated at the 
hearing. On the day set for the hearing a special agent, an assistant to the 
solicitor. Department of Agriculture, and the Chief of Field Division appeared 
in support of the charges, and the defendants were represented by counsel. 
Ul)on advice that the defendants had filed in the United States Court a suit 
to enjoin the Land Department from proceeding further against the claims, 
the hearing was continued until August 12, J.915, on which date, by agreement 
of the parties, the testimony of witnesses produced in support of the charges 
was taken and a number of depositions in support of the charges filed. Orders 
of continuance were then entered from time to time because of the procedings 
in court, until November 19, 1915, when the defendants declining to offer evi- 
dence, the hearing was closed. 

By said decision of May 26, 1918, you found that the locations were made 
primarily and conclusively for speculative advantages, that no valid discovery 
of mineral had been made, and that the land is essentially nonmineral, and 
recommended that the necessary procedure to secure the cancellation of the 
locations and restoration of the land to the National Monument be taken. 

The appeal alleges error of law in your findings, in that jurisdiction over the 
matters existed exclusively in the courts, and the motion to reopen the case for 
the purpose of taking testimony is made a part of the appeal. In this motion 
it is alleged that the claims contain large quantities of valuable minerals, par- 
ticularly platinum. 

The motion to reopen the hearing has been supplemented by a request filed in 
this office April 11, 1919, by local counsel for the United States Platinum Com- 
pany, the alleged owner of the claims, and with whom said Cameron is asso- 
ciated, with which were filed affidavits of said Cameron and of Charles H. Kerk, 
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of Malvern, Pennsylvania, who represents himself to be the secretary and treas- 
urer of the J. Bishop & Company Platinum Works of the same place,' and a 
number of copies of assay certificates purported to have been made by J. Bishop 
& Co. and others. With these papers is a letter signed by said Cameron and 
dated March 29, 1919, In which he states that he has disposed of his interest in 
the Millionaire, Sentinel Treasure, Peg Leg, Sunflower, Limestone, Goldenola, 
Ida May, Buttlnsky, and Hill Top lode claims, and the .Hermit, €k)rge, and Polly 
placer claims to one C. Frank Doebler, who he understands has conveyed to the 
Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company, and that he has no Interest in said claims 
or in the proceedings involving them, and disclaims any Interest therein. His 
motion to reopen the case for the introduction of evidence applies therefore 
only to the Apache, Cheyenne, Bannock, and Dakotah placer locations and the 
Bahjo lode location. The motion to reopen is predicated on the allegation that 
the claims contain valuable platinum deposits, because of which they were pur- 
chased by the United States Platinum Company, and the copies of assay cer- 
tificates have been filed in support of the allegation that the land contains such 
deposits. The movant also urges in support of his motion that at the time the 
hearing was held he was proceeding in the court in good faith and upon reason- 
able grounds to determine the jurisdiction of the Land Department over the 
subject matter, and further, that after the court had decided against his con- 
tention that the Land Department was without jurisdiction, the decision was 
rendered by you without giving opportunity to him to offer evidence in his 
behalf. 

At the hearing a forest ranger testified as to the situs of the various locations 
and the physical characteristics of the area involved ; an associate geologist of 
the United States Geological Survey, a forest supervisor, a mineral inspector 
of this office and a mineral inspector of the Forest Service, testified as to the 
geology and mineralogy of the lands embraced In the claims, and the dei)osltion 
of a practical miner on the same features was introduced. Other depositions 
of chemists and assistants as to the result of assays of samples submitted to 
them of materials taken from the land by the witnesses were also filed. The 
testimony of these witnesses indicates that an unusually thorough examination 
of the land had been made, samples taken and tested carefully, and amply sus- 
tained your decision. The results of the assays made of samples taken from 
the claims showed no appreciable values in gold, silver, or copper, and the 
platinum content ascertained was practically nil. Considering the evidence in 
the records, all of which was adduced in support of the charges, as aforesaid, 
the charges that the land is nonmlneral in character and that no discovery of 
mineral had been made on any of said claims, have been established thereby. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to consider the charge questioning the bona fides 
of the locators. 

• Considering the motion to reopen the hearing, it appears from the record that 
notice of the hearing was given by your office on June 18, 1915, setting the same 
for August 10, 1915, before the register and receiver; that on August 5, 1915, 
Cameron filed a plea to the jurisdiction of the Land Department, and on the 
day of the hearing moved for a continuance on account of absent witnesses. 
He also Insisted on his plea to the jurisdiction, citing in its support a decision 
rendered by the department October 24, 1914, known as the J. P. Nichols and 
Cy Smith case, wherein it was held that the Land D^artment was without 
jurisdiction to proceed against mining locations where no application for patent 
was pending. On the same day he filed a bill in equity before the United States 
district judge at Prescott, seeking to enjoin the register and receiver from 
proceeding with the hearing. On being advised of the court proceedings, the 
hearing was continued until August 12, 1915, at which time the parties ap- 
peared, the motion for a continuance was denied and the demurrer to the 
jurisdiction of the Land Department overruled, and after the evidence in sup- 
port of the charges had been completed, as aforesaid, the hearing was continued 
from time to time until after the 'district court had denied the application for 
an injunction. It appears that the defendants tiled an appeal from the decree of 
the court, but that the same was not prosecuted. Instead, on December 8, 
1915, said Cameron filed a bill in equity in the Supreme Court of the EUstrict 
of Columbia against the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the register and receiver of your office. This pro- 
ceeding resulted in a decision in favor of the applicant on March 15, 1910, and 
an appeal having been taken to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
the lower court was reversed and the jurisdiction of the Land Department sus- 
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tained by decision dated November 14, 1916 (46 L. D., 195). By decision dated 
February 6, 1917 (48 L. D., 20), the decision in the Nichols and Smith case of 
October 24, 1913, was reversed and the authority of the Land Department to 
inquire into and determine the validity of mining locations In national forests, 
notwithstanding the locators have not applied for patent, was sustained. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals became final, no appeal therefrom having been 
taken. The movant alleges that he failed to take an appeal through mistake of 
his counsel and that it was his purpose to appeal therefrom. 

Action on the contest record having been suspended by order of this oflftce of 
December 13, 1915, because of said suit in the Supreme (Dourt of the District 
of Columbia, after the decision of the Court of Appeals had become final, 
by office letter " FS " of February 11, 1918, the suspension was removed and 
you were directed to proceed with tMe case. The movant complains that this 
action was taken without notice to him, but since the hearing had been closed, 
as aforesaid, there was no reason for giving the defendants notice unless the 
case was to be reopened for the taking of further evidence, which was not con- 
templated. There was then pending no application for reopening the hearing. 

In his affidavit filed with the supplemental showing in support of the motion 
to reopen the hearing, the defendant Cameron alleges that about 16 years ago 
Dr. C. T. Hennig examined the deposits on the claims and took samples and 
rei)orted that they contained platinum; that in 1917 five samples were taken 
from the claims and shipped to the J. Bishop & Company Platinum Works 
where they were analyzed and gave returns of from 1.70 to 2.83 ounces of 
platinum per ton; that in 1917 J. M. Boutwell, an eminent mining engineer, 
took samples from the property which were assayed by said J. Bishop & Com- 
pany, six of which averaged 0.344, two 0.400, seven 1.452, and the highest 2.400 
ounces per ton of platinum ; also in 1917 P. Overfield, a mining man, took three 
samples from the property which were assayed by said J. Bishop & Company 
and gave results of 0.30, 0.26, and 0.24 ounces of platinum per ton ; that in 1918 
A. C. Simkins, a mining engineer, took samples from the property which were 
analyzed by said J. Bishop & Company and which gave results as high as 0.80 
ounces of platinum per ton ; that in the summer and fall of 1917 said J. M. Bout- 
well and the affiant spent altogether seven weeks on the property and took in 
the neighborhood of 400 samples, part of which were sent to different chemists 
and assayers. Copies of purported assay certificates of these samples are filed. 
Of these that of said J. Bii^op & Company show results of from 0.233 to 2.400 
ounces of platinum per ton. Smith, Emery & dJompany show the highest as 
0.0216 of an ounce of platinum per ton, while a large majority of the something 
less than 300 samples analyzed show " nil ** or ** trace '*. A certificate lowing 
38 samples assayed by Van Schulz and Lowe, of Denver, show no platinum in 
all but one sample, which gives 0.17 ounce per ton. Copy of a certificate which 
appears to be by the General Engineering Company, of Salt Lake City, giving 
returns of Smith, Emery & CJompany and Black & Deason of two samples fur- 
nished by said Boutwell show 0.027 or less ounce of platinum per ton. An- 
other certificate of the J. Bishop & Company Platinum Works shows platinum 
in practically all of the 38 samples assayed, ranging from 0.05 to 0.20 ounces 
per ton, or an average of probably about 0.10 ounce per ton. Another certifi- 
cate of the said company of 70 samples assayed shows one result of 2.3 ounces 
and the remainder either "blank" or "trace". Another certificate of 36 
samples by the same company shows one result of 7.07 ounces, one of 0.16, 
four of 0.14, and some lesser results, and a number of traces and blanks. A 
statement of the results obtained from the samples furnished by said Boutwell 
in 1917 and 1918 shows that only J. Bishop & Company were able to obtain 
appreciable platinum results, ranging from 2.400 ounces per ton down to noth- 
ing, the great majority showing nothing. This list includes over 300 samples. 

Counsel for the movant calls attention to the difference between the results 
obtained by the assayers, especially those of Ledoux and Company of New 
York, whose assays were introduced as evidence at the hearing, and those 
obtained by J. Bishop & Company, and filed an affidavit by Charles H. Kerk 
of the J. Bishop & Company Platinum Works, in which it is asserted that the 
platinum can not be obtained by gravity concentration, the ordinary method of 
analyzing for this mineral, and that his company has worked out processes for 
ttie recovery of platinum in the deposits in question which he believes makes 
material containing as low as 0.20 ounces per ton commercially profitable to 
mine, that in making the assays they use the most approved and accurate 
process for getting the actual platinum content, that his experience and the 

141822—19 ^24 
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experiences of his company has proved that the usual methods of assayers will 
not work entirely successful with the ores from these claims, and that the 
method used by him was devised after failure to recover platinum by the 
usual methods. The showing of platinum in the claims made by the movant in 
support of his motion rests entirely upon the results obtained by said Bishop & 
Company, and is contradicted by the results obtained by Smith, Emery & Com- 
pany, Ledoux & Company, Van Schulz & Lowe, and Black & Deasoji, of Salt 
Lake City. In addition a number of assays have been made by the U. S. 
Geological Survey. A report dated February 24, 1919, by F. L. Ransome of that 
bureau has been furnished by the director. In this Dr. Ransome reports that he 
made some examination in the summer of 1918 on the claims, carefully choosing 
two samples as representative of the alleged ore, each of which he divided into 
three parts, one being assayed by the Bureau of the Mint, one by the Bnreaix 
of Standards, and the third in the laboratory of the United States Geological 
Survey. Only a very inconsequential amount of platinum was found by the 
assayers. In the conclusion of his report Dr. Ransome says : 

As a result of these investigations it may be safely stated that the supposed platinum 
deposits in the Grand Canyon do not contain platinum. Certainly not enough to be of 
any value. The claim that the platinum is present in some form that would prevent 
Its detection by the various methods in the three Government laboratories mentioned 
may he dismissed as an absurdity. A metal in colloidal solution is merely in such a 
very fine state of division that it remains in suspension in a clear or opalescent liquid. 
Its chemical properties, however, are not changed by transformation to the colloidal 
state, and there is no difficulty in precipitating the metal from a colloidal solution by 
using the proper treatment. 

In connection with the data filed with the motion to reopen the hearing the 
Director of the United States Geological Survey has supplied a signed copy of 
a report of John M. Boutwell, made under date of March 18, 1919, to the United 
States Platinum Company, in which he states that he had studied the ground 
geologically, the possible ore-bearing formations having been systematically 
sampled, 275 samples taken and assayed in duplicate or triplicate, special chemi- 
cal work done and duplicate concentration tests made ; that in all this work the 
utmost practicable endeavor had been made according to the best known prac- 
tice to secure correct results as a basis for ascertaining the truth. Concluding 
he says — 

These results show that platinum ore has not been found in the ground examined in 
form and grade of commercial value. 

In his letter transmitting the copy he states — 

This is the first and sole report on the Indian Gardens property in Grand Canyon, 
Ariz. This action is also in accordance with agreement between the owners and myself. 

This report is given consideration especially because it was upon the repre- 
sentations of the movant that he had employed said Boutwell to make a 
thorough examination of the claims and desired to have the results of such 
examination considered, that action on the hearing record has been postponed 
for several months. In view of the representations as to the qualifications of 
this engineer and the character and extent of the investigation of the deposits 
on the clair:s made by him, his conclusion that the land contains no platinum 
values is convincing and entitled to great weight. 

Considering the facts shown by the record as made up, the showing submitted 
by the movant, the published report of Dr. Ransome as information furnished 
by the U. S. Geological Survey, a coordinate bureau of the Department, and 
the report of said Boutwell, also furnished by that Bureau, no suflicient reason 
for reopening the hearing to allow additional evidence to be submitted and 
thereby delay final action on the case, is found. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that a further hearing would only delay final action in the case. The 
land is now within the Grand Canyon National Park, under Act of Congress 
approved February 26, 1919 (Public No. 277). The act creating the park does 
not prevent development of any valuable mineral deposits that may be dis- 
covered thereon, provision being made (Sec. 6), 

That whenever consistent with the primary purposes of said park, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, under general regulations, to be prescribed to him, to permit 
the prospecting, development, and utilization of the mineral resources of said park upon 
such terms and for specified period or otherwise, as he may deem to be for the best Inter- 
est of the United States. 
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The motion to reopen the hearing is accordingly denied. Your decision is 
affirmed, and the said alleged locations and each of them are hereby adjudged 
to be null and void and of no effect, that the land covered by said locations was 
not excepted from the reservations creating the Grand Canyon National Monu- 
m^it, and the Grand Canyon National Park, and said lands will be administered 
as a part of said park, if this decision becomes finaL 

Tliirty days from notice will be allowed the- claimants within which to file 
appeal herefrom. 

Very respectfully, Clay Taixman, 

ComnUsaUmer, 
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OUR NATIONAL PARKS IN WINTER. 

It is commonly assumed that the national parks of the United 
States serve their recreational purpose only in the summer time. 
Winter conditions are supposed to render them inaccessible, for the 
most part, and even wherier- accessible the rigors of winter are sup- 
posed to be so severe as to preclude all possible enjoyment. This is 
a mistaken idea. Nearly all of the national parks furnish in winte^r 
scenes of striking beauty and sublimity such as are found in no other 
season of the year; and while it is not always easy to reach these 
scenes, owing to the depth of snow and the lack of transportation, it 
is the emphatic and universal testimony of those who have visited 
the parks in winter that the extra exertion required is far more than 
repaid by the splendid exhilaration of the trip and the superb views 
which are afforded. 

The Hot Springs Reservation, in Arkansas^ is, of course, readily 
accessible, and fidfills the same health-restormg mission in winter 
as in summer. 

The Grand Canyon National Park, in Arizona, is also easily 
reached, and has almost as many visitors during the winter months 
as during the summer. Snow is practically unknown in the depths of 
the canyon, and while it occasionally falls along the rim, there is 
never a sufficient (juantity to interfere with one's full enjoyment of 
the magnificent views which have caused the Grand Canyon to be 
worthily rated as " the first wonder of the world." 

Lafayette National Park, on Mount Desert Island, off the coast of 
Maine, is likewise easily reached under ordinary winter conditions ; 
and while there are some days when the thermometer records a low 
temperature, and while many of the roads and trails through the 
park are of necessity left unbroken through the winter, there are so 
many interesting natural phenomena and so many opportunities for 
winter sports in great variety that the park bids fair, in coming days, 
to be recognized as a winter resort possessing exceptional attractions. 

Yellowstone National Park, in Wyoming, is heavily snowbound 
during winter, and a tour of the park can be made only on snow- 
shoes or, under favorable conditions, on horseback. Those who have 
visited the park in winter, however, have come back with thrilling 
tales of indescribable beauty, especially in connection with the hot 
springs and geysers, where Jack Frost exhibits some of the most 
fascinating specimens of his handiwork. The Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone, too, is a snowy fairyland, while the bands of elk which 
come down from the mountains to feed- in the park offer many novel 
and picturesque sights. 

Glacier National Park, in Montana, is another snowy wilderness 
in wintertime ; but whoever has the opportunity and the courage to 
accompany one of the park rangers on one of his winter trips will 
find ample reward in beholding scenes of grandeur which outrival 
in impressiveness anything which the summer season yields. 
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As a rule the snowfall in the Rocky Mountain National Park, in 
Colorado, is very slight, except upon the highest ranges, and the 
winter temperature is mild. Estes Park, the main entrance to the 
reservation, can always be reached by automobile, and some of the 
hotels keep open through the winter. Already there has been a con- 
siderable development in the way of winter sports — skating, skiing, 
sriowshoeing, tobogganing, etc. — ^within the park, and this develop- 
ment promises to 1^ greatly enlarged in the near future. Needless to 
say the Continental Divide has unsuspected glories to reveal to those 
who know the mountains only in their summer aspect. See Enos 
Mills's stories of his winter experiences on Longs Peak. 

Mesa Verde National Park, m Colorado, is somewhat off the main 
lines of travel, east and west; but there is no reason why its delight- 
ful scenery and the fascinating mystery of its prehistoric cliff 
dwellings may not be enjoyed in winter as well as in summer. 

Mount Rainier National Park, in Washington, is rapidly coming to 
be known as a treasure house of wonder and beauty in the winter- 
time. The snowfall is usually very heavy, but the National Park Inn 
can be reached by automobile in four or five hours from Tacoma or 
Seattle, and from this as headquarters various excursions may be 
taken on snowshoes or skis to points of supreme interest and beauty. 
Except when there is a severe wind, the temperature is mild and 
genial; overcoats and gloves are oftentimes unnecessary, and there 
is a tonic in the air which dwellers on the lowlands know nothing 
of whatever. The trip to Paradise Inn, 5 miles up. the mountain, 
is especially to be recommended. The trail runs through an ever- 
green forest which, under the decoration of the snow, abounds in 
views of exquisite charm, with now and then glimpses of the superb 
peaks of the Tatoosh Range and the Great Mountain itself, clad in 
robes of utmost purity — a spectacle of combined majesty and t)eauty 
unsurpassed anywhere on the continent. Paradise Inn does not claim 
" to be open " in the winter but visitors can be accommodated here, 
and a single night spent at this altitude (5,500 feet above the sea), 
with its attendant glories of simset and sunrise is an adventure never 
to be forgotten. Last Christmas time 55 members of " The Moun- 
taineers" — an outdoor club of Seattle — reached Camp Muir, at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet on the mountain — a holiday trip of intense 
enjoyment and inspiration. 

Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, also has a heavy snowfall, 
yet the lake rarely, if ever, freezes over. The same scenes of wonder 
and beauty which enchant the visitor in summer time are found 
here in winter, with the added glory of the snow. The distance of 
Crater Lake from ordinary travel routes operates against its becom- 
ing a popular winter resort ; but those who have succeeded in pene- 
trating to its snowy fastness have returned enthusiastic over the 
pleasures of the trip and the sublime scenic views which formed 
its climax. 

The forests of the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, in 
California, present views of rare beauty in their winter dress. The 
big trees, yellow pines, sugar pines, silver firs, incense cedars, etc., 
bear their snowy^ burdens most gracefully, and one feels a new sense 
of reverence in wandering beneath the fretted domes of their inter- 
lacing branches so exquisitely adorned. 
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The proposed Roosevelt National Park, which will include the 
present Sequoia Park besides the loftiest section of the High Sierra 
of California, must remain, in large part, a terra incognita to winter 
tourists until it is made more accessible by roads and trails. When 
these are provided, however, it is safe to say that no region of the 
Far West will furnish more abundant or more conspicuous examples 
of winter's glory than this noble park. 

Yosemite National Park is about to enter upon a new era. The 

{>rospective speedy completion of the new milhon-dollar automobile 
lighway from Merced to El Poi-tal, giving direct and easy access 
to Yosemite Valley, will make this a genuine all-the-year-round 
rc5Sort. Yosemite is certain to receive a throng of winter visitors, and 
already a goodly number have discovered its alluring attractions. 
The snowfall varies with the season, from a few inches to two feet; 
but there is normally plenty of opportunity for winter sports, and 
a winter carnival in Yosemite is an event of the not distant future. 
To San Francisco and other snowless cities of California this will be 
an occasion of immense interest. Regardless of the quantity of snow, 
however, Yosemite in winter possesses a unique and varied charm. 
John Muir spent ten winters in the valley, and this is his story of 
the " white months :" 

I was out every day, and often all night, sleeping but little, studying the so- 
called wonders and common things ever on show, wading, climbing, sauntering 
among the blessed storms and calms, rejoicing in almost everything alike that 
I could see or hear; the glorious brightness of frosty mornings, the sunbeams 
pouring over the white domes and crags into the groves and waterfalls, kindling 
marvelous iris fires in the hoarfrost and spray ; the great mountains In their 
deep noon sleep ; the good-night alpenglow ; the stars ; the solemn gazing moon, 
drawing the huge domes and headlands one by one glowing white out of the 
shadows hushed and breathless like an audience in awful enthusiasm, while 
ttie meadows at their feet sparkle with frost-stars like the sky ; the sublime 
darkness of storm-nights, when all the lights are out; the clouds in whose 
depths the frail snow flowers grow; the behavior and many voices of the 
different kinds of storms, trees, birds, waterfalls, and snow avalanches In the 
ever changing weather. 

Beyond Yosemite Valley, up on the higher levels, where the snow 
lies 3 or 4 feet deep, there is a realm of radiant beauty which, 
while onlv within the reach of the more hardy and venturesome, is 
certain to be joyfully explored by many such in the coming days. A 
trip to Eagle Peak, North Dome, Cloud's Rest, Liberty Cap, Glacier 
Point, or Inspiration Point furnishes experiences of delight and 
visions of glory known only to those who yield to the lure of the 
heights. And as for Merced Canyon, Tenaya Lake, Tuolumne 
Meadows, Mono Pass, Lyell Fork, the Sierra Crown, Tuolumne 
Canyon, and the many other places of note in the remoter regions 
of the park, as yet we can only dream of what may be found there. 
Some day, perhaps not so very long hence, we shall know the reality. 

Herbert W. Gleason. 
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ASSOCIATED MOUNTAINEERING CLUBS OF NORTH 

AMERICA.^ 



American Alpine Club. 

President, Charles E. Fay, Tufts College, Mass. 

Vice presidents, L. L. Delafleld, 20 Exchange Place, New Yor^ ; W. E. Colby, 
402 Mills Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary, R. H. Chapman, 2029 Q Street, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, B. F. Seaver, 14 Wall Street, New York. 

Librarian, Le Roy Jeffers, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Membership. — ^Active, 88; honorary, 11; total, 99. 

Dues. — ^Annual, $5; life, $50. 

Organized 1902. Annual meeting held in Philadelphia, New York, or Boston 
in December or January. 

Publications. — ^Alpina Americana, supplied by Williams & Wllkins Co., 2419 
Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore, Md., at $0.85 a copy. No. 1, J. N. Le Conte, 
High Sierra of California, 1907 ; No. 2, C. E. Fay, Canadian Rocky Mountains, 
1911 ; No. 3, A. H. Brooks, Mountain Exploration in Alaska, 1914 ; By-laws and 
register. 

The club's collection of mountaineering books and photographs is deposited, 
with the New York Public Library, at 476 Fifth Avenue. 



American Forestry Association, 141O H Street NW., Washington, D. C 

President, Charles L. Pack, 1410 H Street NW., Washington. 

Secretary, Perclval S. Rldsdale, 1410 H Street NW., Washington. 

Treasurer, J. E. Jenks, 1410 H Street NW., Washington. 

Membership. — ^Annual, subscribing, contributing, sustaining, life, patron. 
Total, 15,600. 

Dues. — Subscribing, $3 ; contributing, $10 ; sustaining, $25 ; life, $100 ; patron» 
$1,000. 

Organized 1882. Annual meeting In January. 

Publication. — ^American Forestry (monthly), edited by P. S. Rldsdale, $3 a 
year. Free to members. Devoted to trees, parks, flowers, birds, and kindred 
subjects. 

The association Is working for the conservation and protection of the forests, 
flowers, and birds of the United States and Canada, and for a National Forest 
policy which will insure a production equal to national needs. 



American Game Protective Association^ 2271 Wooltcorth Building, New 

York City. 

President, John B. Burnham, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Vice president, E. A. Quarles, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Secretary and treasurer, G. M. Fayles, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Dues. — Member, $1 plus subscription to any one of several leading sports- 
men's magazines, which carry monthly a department of wild-life conservation 
propaganda furnished by the association; club member (for organizations), $5; 
associate member, $25; sustaining niember, $100; life member, $250; patron, 
$1,000; founder, $2,500. 
" Organized 1911. Annual meeting first Monday and Tuesday in March. 

Publication. — Bulletin (quarterly), edited by R. P. Holland. Free to 
members. 

* Data assembled by Le Roy Jeffers, secretary, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh Street and CentfxU Park 

West, New York City. 

President, H. F. Osborn, Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park West. 

Vice presidents, C. H. Dodge, J. P. Morgan. 

Director, F. A. Lucas, Seventy-seventli Street and Central Paris West 

Secretary, Adrian Iselin, Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park West. 

Treasurer, H. P. Davison, Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park West. 

Librarian, R. W. Tower, Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park West. 

Membership. — ^Annual, 2,966; associate, 512; sfbstaining, 89; life, 793; fellow, 
48 ; patron, 113 ; associate benefactor, 21 ; associate founder, 10 ; founder, 1 ; 
benefactor, 5 ; honorary fellow, 10 ; total, 4,568. 

Dues. — Annual, $10; associate (nonresident), $3; sustaining, $25; life, $100; 
fellow, $500; patron, $1,000; associate benefactor, $10,000; associate founder, 
$25,000; benefactor, $50,000. 

Founded 1869. Annual meeting, first Monday in February. 

Publications.— Natural History (October to May), edited by Miss M. C. Dick- 
erson, $2 a year ; scientific publications comprising memoirs, bulletin, anthropo- 
logical papers, monographs. Popular publications, comprising haixibooks, leafiets, 
general guide; annual report. 

The library of the American Museum consists of about 70,000 volumes on 
natural history, ethnology, and travel, and is located on the fifth floor of the 
museum building. 

Adirondack Camp and Trail Club, Lake PUuid Club, New York. 

President (acting), Godfrey Dewey, Lake Placid Club, New York. 
Vice president, E. A. Woods, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, T. M. Longstreth, Lake Placid Club, New York. 
Treasurer, F. B. Guild, Lake Placid, New York. 
Membership. — ^Active, 22 ; associate, 9 ; life, 1 ; honorary, 1 ; total, 33. 
Annual dues. — ^Active, $10 ; associate, $5 ; life, $1(X). 
Organized 1910. Annual meeting, middle of August. 

The club keeps open about 50 miles of trails and 7 public camps in the 
Adirondacks. 



Alpine Club of Canada,^ Banff, Alberta, Canada, 

Honorary president. Sir Edmund Walker, Toronto, Ontario. 
President, J. D. Patterson, Woodstock, Ontario. 

Vice presidents, C. H. Mitchell, Toronto, Ontario; W. W. Foster, Victoria, 
B. O. 
Director, A. O. Wheeler, Sidney, B. C. 
Secretary-treasurer, S. H. MitcheU, Sidney, B. C. 

SECTIONS. 

Toronto. — Chairman, C. B. Sissons; Secretary, R. A. Gray, 324 Markham 
Street 

Winnipeg. — Chairman, H. B. Mitchell; secretary, Miss D. E. Mitchell, 702 
Dorchester Avenue. 

Calgary. — Chairman, T. B. Mofl:at; secretary, L. C. Wilson, 111 Eighth 
Avenue East. 

Edmonton. — Chairman, A. S. Matheson ; secretary. Miss K. Sharpe, 23 Rene 
Le Marchand. 

Vancouver. — Chairman, Rev. A. H. Sovereign; secretary, Miss A. C. Laird, 
1053 Nicola Street. 

Vancouver Island. — Chairman, R. D..McCaw; secretary, Miss J. L. Mc- 
Culloch, 912 Linden Avenue, Victoria. 

New York. — Chairman, B. F. Seaver; secretary. Miss C. B. Hinman, 189 
Summit Avenue, Summit, N. J. 

London, England. — Chairman, J. N. Collie; secretary, A. L. Mumm, 112 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 

^ Not a member of the association. 
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Membership.— Active, 462 ; life, 44 ; graduating, 102 ; associate, 2 ; subscribing, 
26; honorary, 11; total, 647. 

Entrance fee and dues. — ^Active, $7.50; graduating, $5. 

Annual dues. — ^Active, $5 ; graduating, $2.50 ; associate, $25 ; subscribing, $2. 

Organized 1906. Annual meeting held in July at camp. 

Publications. — The Canadian Alpine Journal (annually), edited by A. O. 
Wheeler and S. H. Mitchell, $1.50 a copy ; constitution and list of members. 

Clubhouse and library. — ^Banff, Alberta, Canada. Open June to September. 
Rate, $2.75 a day. 

1919 camp, July 22 to August 5 at Summit Lake, Yoho Pass, near Field. Ex- 
pense, $3 a day. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, 1050 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 

President, P. W. Ayres, 4 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

Vice presidents, A. H. Tucker, 6 lieedsdale Road, Milton, Mass.; Mortimer 
Bishop, 35 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 

Recording secretary, W. F. Mattson, 1050 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Corresponding secretary, A. B. Root, jr., 383 Dorchester Avenue, South 
Boston. 

Treasurer, W. O. Witherell, 1050 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Librarian, Miss A. G. Higgins, 1050 Tremont Building, Boston. 

CHAPTERS. 

New York.— Chairman, B. F. Seaver, 14 Wall Street, New York; secretary, 
H. S. Stillings, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Outings. — Saturdays and holidays. 

Worcester. — Chairman, A. H. Inman, 21 Germain Street, Worcester, Mass; 
secretary, W. M. Bassett, 35 Howard Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Outings. — Saturdays and holidays. 

Membership. — ^Annual, 1860; life, 283; corresponding, 48; honorary, 23; 
total 2,214. 

Entrance fee and dues, $8 ; annual dues, $4 ; life, $50. 

Organized 1876. Annual meeting: second Wednesday in January. 

Publications. — ^Appalachia (annually and occasionally semi-annually), edited 
l)y C. E. Fay, $0.50 a copy; Bulletin (10 issues a year), edited by Miss A. G. 
Higgins; Register (annually) ; Guide to paths in the White Mountains and 
adjacent regions, 1917, $2 ; various booklets and maps are also published. 

Club rooms and library. — 1050 Tremont Building, Boston. Club house and 
<:amp on Three Mile Island, Lake Winnepsaukee, N. H., is open from June 28 
to September 3, expense $2 a day. Rhododendron cottage at Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
is open by arrangement. Madison Spring Huts, Carter Notch Hut, and Lakes 
of the Clouds Hut in the White Mountains are open from ^uly 1 to October 1. 
Meals and lodging at $1 each. Nine shelters in New Hampshire are also avail- 
able without charge. About 237 miles of trail are maintained, and the dub 
owns 16 reservations In Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. 

Outings. — Saturdays, holidays, and Tuesday evenings in summer. Numer- 
ous excursions of from two days to two weeks throughout the year to eastern 
mountain regions. Annual snowshoe trip to New Hampshire in February. 

1919 camp, August 2 to September 1, at Moosehead Lake, Me. Expense from 
:Boston about $95. Two weeks, $55. 



Boone and Crockett Club, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 

President, G. B. Grinnell, 238 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 

Vice presidents, Madison Grant, 111 Broadway, New York ; W. B. Devereux, 
120 Broadway, New York; Charles Sheldon, The Argyle, Washington; Owen 
Wister, 1004 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia ; Archibald Rogers, Hyde 
Park-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Secretary, C. S. Davison, 60 Wall Street, New York. 

Treasurer, W. R. Cross, 33 Pine Street, New York. 

Membership. — ^Active, 100 ; associate, 57 ; total, 157. 

Entrance fee and dues. — ^Active, $35 ; annual dues, $10. 

Organized 1888. Annual meeting in January. 

Publications: Yearbook; five volumes on big-game hunting. 

The club -is active in furthering the creation of national parks, forest reserves, 
and game refuges. 
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British Columbia Mountaineering Club, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 

President, C. J. Heaney, 724 Keith Road East, North Vancouver, B. C. 

Vice presidents, Miss E. B. Fowler, 1121 Melville Street, Vancouver ; W. A. 
Munday, 224 Twenty-ninth Avenue East, Vancouver. 

Secretary, Mrs. H. E. Coulter, Post Office Box 1223, Vancouver, B. C. 

Treasurer, L. C. Ford, Post Office Box 1223, Vancouver, B. O. 

Membership — Active, 90 ; honorary, 3 ; total, 93. 

Annual dues, $2. 

Organized 1907. Annual meeting. Third Monday in March. 

Club Cabin — On western slope of Grouse Mountain, reached via North Van- 
couver Ferry. 

Outings — Week end and holiday climbing trips. 

1919 outing, August 9 to 24, probably near Anderson Lake, in the Llllooet 
district. Expense from Vancouver, $35 to $40. 



Colorado Mountain Club, Denver, Colo, 

l»resident, G. C. Barnard, 615 Seventeenth Street, Denver. 
Vice president, H. F. Brooks, 1732 Welton Street, Denver. 
Secretary, G. H. Harvey, Jr., 3120 West Twenty-third Avenue, Denver. 
TreasuiH^r, R. B. Rockwell, 513 California Building, Denver. 

PIKES PEAK BRANCH, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

President, J. E. Fuller ; Manager, Lloyd Shaw ; Secretary, Miss P. B. Turn«%. 

Membership.— Regular, 142 ; qualified, 303 ; honorary, 2 ; total, 447. . 

Annual dues, $3. 

Organzied 1912. Annual meeting third Friday In January. 

Publication — Trail and Tlmberllne (monthly), edited by Miss Annette- 
Badgley. 

Club room at the Public Library, Denver. 

Outings — Saturday and Sunday walks and holiday excursions. Annual snow-- 
shoe ski trip In February at Fern Lodge, Rocky Mountain National Park. 

1919 outing, August 11 to 23, at Wild Basin, Rocky Mountain National Park^ 
Expense from Denver, $40.80, or $3 per day in camp. 



Field and Forest Club, Boston, Mass. 

I»resident, W. E. Nutting, 100 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

Vice presidents, S. A. Cunimlngs, 64 Long Wharf, Boston ; S. R. Porter, 18; 
Tarleton Road, Newton, Center, Mass. 

Recording secretary. Miss A. B. DrovvTie, 299 Center Street, Dorchester, Mass;. 

Corresponding secretary. Miss A. P. French, 36 Tennyson Street, Somervllle,. 
Mass. 

Treasurer, O. H. Kent, 79 Center Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Membership — Active, 626. 

Entrance fee and dues, $2 ; annual dues, $1 ; life, $15. 

Organizeil 1904. Annual meeting, second Monday In November. 

Publications' — ^Monthly calendar; Yearbook. 

Pequit Bungalow on south shore of Pequit Lake, Canton, Mass. 

Outings — Saturdays, holidays; fall and winter excursions to the White- 
Mountains. 

1919 outings — July 5 to 19 at Eastvllle Inn, Martha's Vineyard, Mas9. ; ex- 
pense at hotel $16 up per week. September 13 to 27 at Mount Crescent House,. 
Randolph, N. H. ; expense at hotel, $14 up per week. 



Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 9S0 F Street NW,^ 

Washington, D. C. 

Forester and Chief, Henry S. Graves, 930 F Street NW., Washington. 

Associate Forester, A. F. Potter, 930 F Street NW., Washington. 

Organized 1905. Regular staff, 3,500. 

Administers 151 national forests, 11 national monuments, and 3 national" 
game preserves through seven district headquarters located at Missoula, Mont,^ 
Denver, Colo., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Ogden, Utah, San Francisco, Calif., Port- 
land, Oreg., and Washington, D. C. 
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Branches of the service — Silviculture, grazing lands, research, engineering, 
acquisition of lands. 

Publications : Bulletins and maps of many of the forests containing informa- 
tion for mountain travelers and campers. Specify the region desired. 



Fresh^Air Cluh, New York City, 

President, H. E. Buermeyer, Hotel St. (Jeorge, Brooklyn. 
Vice President, Brainerd Kellogg, Morristown, N. J. 
Secretary, Mortimer Bishop, 88 Nassau Street, New York. 
Treasurer, A. F. Ormsbee, 183 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. 
Membershii) — ^Active, 75. 
Annual dues, $2. 

Organized 1877. Annual meeting, fourth Saturday in January. 
Outings, Sundays and holidays. Annual excursion to the Catskills, May 29 
to June 1. 



Geographic Society of Chicago^ Chicago^ III, 

President, F. T. West, 68 Division Street, Chicago. 

Vice Presidents, Frank Hamlin, W. S. Monroe, L. T. Chamberlin. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. B. B. Bohn, 10980 Prospect Avenue, Chicago. 

Domestic Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. L. R. Frazeur, 814 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Treasurer, O. M. Schantz, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Membership — Resident, 6i86; life, 38; patrons, 3; nonresident, 15; honorary, 
7 ; total, 729. 

Entrance fee and dues — Resident, $10 ; nonresident, $6. 

Annual dues — Resident, $5 ; nonresident, $3 ; life, $100. 

Organized 1898. Annual meeting, second Friday In May. 

Publications: Bulletin on Geographic Studies, University of Chicago Press; 
Yearbook, 

The society holds monthly and special meetings with lectures, conducts 
monthly excursions, and usually a western trip In the summer. 



Geo graphical Society of Philadelphia, 400 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia^ Pa, 

President, W. E. Llngelbach, 4304 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Vice Presidents, H. G. Bryant, 2013 Walnut Street, Philadelphia ; L. W. Mil- 
ler, 320 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Recording Secretary, J. E. Buckenham, M. D., Municipal Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Corresponding Secretary, P. J. Sartaln, M. D., 2006 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Treasurer, W. K. Haupt, 104 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Membership — ^Active, 899; nonresident, 34; life, 50; corresponding, 20; 
honorary, 15 ; total, 1,018. 

Entrance fee and dues — ^Active, $10; nonresident, $2. 

Annual dues — Active, $5; nonresident, $2; life, $100. 

Organized 1891. Annual meeting, first Wednesday in May. 

Publication: Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia (quar- 
terly), edited by H. G. Bryant, $2 a year. 

Library of travel and reference at rooms of the society, 400 Witherspoon 
Building. 

Outings, afternoon and all-day walks in the spring and autumn. 



Green Mountain Club, (Inc.), 35 Mead Block, Rutland, Vt, 

President, C. P. Cooper, 300 West Street, Rutland, Vt. 

Vice President, L. J. Paris, 324 South Union Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Clerk, G. E. Chalmers, 35 Mead Block, Rutland, Vt. 

Corresponding Secretary, T. S. Dean, Masonic Temple, Burlington, Vt. 

Treasurer, E. S. Marsh, Brandon, Vt. 
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SECTIONS. 

Bennington. — President, J. L. Grlswold; secretary, Miss Maude Harris. 

Blue Mountain, Ryegate, Vt. — President, W. D. White; secretary, Miss O. J^ 
McLam. 

Burlington. — President, Mrs. C. P. Cowles, 100 Ledge Road ; secretary, Miss 
G. M. Huntington, 325 Pearl Street. 

Killington, Rutland, Vt. — President, G. G. Marshall; secretary, W. M. Ross. 

New York, N. Y. — President, W. S. Moiime, 33 Portland Place, Montclalr, 
N. J. ; secretary, A. C. Tate, Stamford, Conn. 

Outings. — Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Sterling. Johnson, Vt. — President, C. H. Willey; secretary, F. \V. Hazen. 

Membership.— Active, 604 ; life, 7 ; total, 611. 

Annual dues, $1 ; New York section, $1.50 ; life, $25. 

Organized 1910. Annual meeting, second Wednesday in January. The club 
has about 175 miles of trails, and erects shelters in Vermont. 

Publication, guide book. 



Hawaiian Trail and Mountain Club^ Honolulu, Haioaii, 

President, W. P. Frear, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Vice-president, J. S. Donaghho, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Secretary-treasurer, A. H. Ford, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Organized 1910. Membershii) — ^Active, 109. 
Annual dues, $5. 

The club constructs and maintains mountain trails, and conducts Sunday- 
walks and climbing excursions on the various islands. 



Klahhane Club, Port Angeles, Wash, 

President, E. B. Webster, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Vice-President, Miss Helen Hanson, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Secretary, Miss Ruth Lee, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Treasurer, Frank Dann, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Membership. — ^Active, 96; honorary, 5; total, 101. 

Entrance fee and dues, $2 ; annual dues, $1. 

Organized 1914. Annual meeting, third Wednesday in January. 

Publication.— Yearbook, edited by E. B. Webster, $0.50. 

Lodge on slopes of Mt. Angeles. 

Outings, Saturdays and Sundays. 

1919 outing, August 16 to 24 in the Olympic Mountains. Expense, $15. 



Mazamas, 322 Chamber of Commerce Building, Portland, Oreg, 

President, E. C. Coursen, 658 Lovejoy Street, Portland. 

Vice President, Miss H. E. Monroe, 1431 East Salmon Street, Portland. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Jean Richardson, 131 East Nineteenth Street^ 
Portland. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. B. M. Carl, 629 East Ash Street, Portland. 

Treasurer, Miss Marion Schneider, 260 Hamilton Avenue, Portland. 

Membership. — Active, 399 ; life, 4 ; honorary, 8 ; total, 411. 

Annual dues, $3; life, $50.. 

Organized 1894. Annual meeting, first Monday In October. 

Publication, Mazama (annually), edited by G. W. Wilder, $0.50. 

Club rooms and library, 332 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Mazama exhibit in Oregon Building, Fifth and Oak Streets, Portland. 

Outings: Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Annual Mount Hood outing^ 
July 12 to 13. 

1919 outing, August 2 to 17, on the south side of Mount Rainier, near Para- 
dise Valley. Expense from Portland, $48 ($53 to nonmembers). 
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Mountaineers, 230 Central Building, Seattle, Wash, 

President, B. S. Meany, 4025 Tenth Avenue NE., Seattle. 
Vice President, R. H. McKee, Houghton, Wash. 
Secretary, B. W. Allen, 402 Burke Building, Seattle. 
Treasurer, F. G. Pugsley, 911 liowman Building, Seattle. 

BRANCHES. 

Everett. — Chairman, G. D. Thompson, 2429 Baker Avenue; Secretary, Miss 
Catherine Cray ton, 3109 Colby Avenue. Outings, Sundays and holidays. 

Tacoma. — President, J. H. Weer, Miller Apartments; Secretary, Miss M. H. 
Mudgett, 314 Tacoma Building, Outings, Sundays and holidays. 

Membership. — Active, 508 ; life, 2 ; honorary, 3 ; total, 513. i 

Entrance fee and dues. — Residents of Kings County, $5; non-residents, $4. 

Annual dues. — Active, residents of Kings County, $4; nonresidents, $3, con- 
tributing, $10 ; life, $100. 

Organized 1907. Annual meeting, third Friday in October. 

Publications. — The Mountaineer (annually), edited by J. T. Hazard, $0.50; 
Mountaineer Bulletin (monthly), edited by J. T. Hazard. 

Club rooms and library, 230 Central Building, Seattle. 

Snoqualmie Lodge, near Rockdale, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway ; 
Kitsap Lodge in Rhododendron Park, a 74-acre reservation owned by the club 
near Chico, Kitsap County. 

Outings, Sundays and holidays. Annual New Year snowshoe outing in Mt 
Rainier National Park. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen outing, July 26 to August 16. Circuit of 
Mount Rainier, starting from Ashford and Indian Henry's. Expense from 
Seattle, $60. A one or a two weeks' outing can be arranged by application to 
Miss E. L. Chapman, 1018 Second Avenue, West Seattle. 



National Association of Auduhwi Societies, 1974 Broadwap, New York City. 

President, William Dutcher, Plalnfield, N. J. 

Acting President, F. A. Lucas, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. ' 

Vice President, T. S. Palmer, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Secretary and Executive, T. G. Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York. 

Treasurer, Jonathan Dwight, jr., 134 West Seventy-first Street, New York. 

Membership. — ^Affiliated societies, 160 ; Individual members, 4,850 ; total, 5,010. 

Annual dues. — Sustaining, $5 ; life, $100. 

Incorporated 1905. Annual meeting, last Tuesday In October. 

Publication. — Bird-Lore (bimonthly), edited by F. M. Chapman, $1.50 a year. 



National Parks Association, 914^ Union Trust Building, Washington, D, C. 

President, H. B. F. Macfarland, Evans Building, Washington. 

Vice presidents, N. M. Butler, J. M. Clarke, William Kent, L. W. Noyes, Henry 
Suzzallo. 

Secretary, R. S. Yard, 914 Utilon Trust Building, Washington. 

Treasurer, C. J. Bell, 914 Union Trust Building, Washington. 

Membership. — ^Annual, sustaining, life. 

Dues.— Annual, $3; sustaining, $25; life, $500. 

Organized 1919. Annual meeting, third Thursday In May. 

Publications. — The association will issue a series of Illustrated popular- 
science papers upon the scenery and wild life of the national parks and 
monuments. 



National Park Service, United States Department of the Interior, Eighteenth 
and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 

Director Stephen T. Mather, room 4141, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington. 

Assistant director, Arno B. Caramerer, room 4142, Department of the Interior, 
Washington. 
• Organized 1917. 
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Administers 18 national parks, 23 national monuments. 

National Parks. — Crater Lake, Oreg. ; General Grant, Calif. ; Glacier, Mont. ; 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. ; Hawaii, H. I. ; Hot Springs Reservation, Ark. ; Lafayette, 
Me.; Lassen Volcanic, Calif.; Mesa Verde, Colo.; Mount McKinley, Alaska; 
Mount Rainier, Wash. ; Piatt, Okla. ; Rocky Mountain, Colo. ; Sequoia, Calif. ; 
Sullys Hill, N. Dak. ; Wind C^ve, S. Dak. ; Yellowstone, Wyo. ; Yosemite, CaUf. 

National Park Conference will be held in November, 1919, at Denver, Colo. 

A complete list of national park publications is given at page 351. 



New York Zoological Society, 111 Broadway, New York City, 

President, H. F. Osborn, American Museum of* Natural History, New York. 

Vice presidents, Madis*>n Grant, 111 Broadway, New York ; F. K. Sturgis, ^ 
Broad street. New York. 

Secretary, Madison Grant, 111 Broadway, New York. 

Treasurer, P. R. Pyne, 20 Exchange Place, New York. 

Director of the Zoological Park, W. T. Hornaday, One Hundred and eighty- 
fifth street and Southern Boulevard, Bronx. 

Diref'tor of the Aquarium, C. H. Townseiid, Battery Park. 

Membership. — ^Annual, 1849; sustaining, 12; fellows, 35; corresponding, 8; 
honorary, 7 ; life, 306 ; patrons, 32 ; associate founders, 9 ; founders, 15 ; founders 
in perpetuity, 18 ; benefactors, 7 ; total, 2298. 

Dues.— Aimual, $10; life, $200; patrops, $1,000; associate founders, $2,500; 
founders, $5,000; founders in perpetuity, $10,000; benefactors, $25,000. 

Founded 1895. Annual meeting, second Tuesday in January. 

Publications. — ^Zoological Society Bulletin (bi-monthly), edited by E. R. San- 
born, $1 a year; Zoologica (irregular), 25 cents a copy; Zoopathologica (irregu- 
lar), 25 cents a copy ; Tropical wild life in British Guiana, by William Beebe 
and others, $3 ; A monograph of the pheasants, by William Beebe,^ 4 volumes, 
$2.50 (volume 1 published) ; Our vanishing wild life, by W. T. Hornaday, 
$1.50 ; Popular official guide to the New York Zoological Park, by W. T. Horn- 
aday, 30 cents; Annual report. 

The library of the society is located in the Administration Building at the 
Zoological Park, One Hundred and eighty-fifth street and Southern Boulevard. 
It contains about 3,5(X) volumes, including zoological travel and exploration, 
and all branches of natural history. 



Prairie Cluh, Chicago, III. 

President, J. A. Russell, 1361 East Fifty-seventh street, Chicago. 

Vice presidents, J. R. Bentley 6732 Perry avenue, Chicago | Miss JosepMne 
Pech, 4040 Prairie avenue, Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer, J. E. Bayrd, 1541 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Membership. — ^Active, 671; associate, 129; honorary, 6; total, 806. 

Entrance fee and dues. — ^Active, $4 ; associate, $1. 

Annual dues. — Active, $2; associate, $1. 

Organized 1908. Annual meeting, first Thursday in December. 

Publications. — Bulletin (monthly), edited by L. T. Goble; year book. 

Beach House, on the lake shore of the Dune country in northern Indiana, 
reached by Illinois Central Railroad to Pullman, and Chicago, Lake Shore & 
South Bend electric to Tremont. 

Outings. — Saturdays, week ends, and frequent excursions. 

1919 camp, August 2 to 23, at Schroeder, Minn., on Lake Superior. Expense 
from Chicago, about $73. 

1919 outing, August 2 to 24, at Cumberland Gap, Tenn. Expense from C5hi- 
cago, about ^65. 

Rocky Mountain Climbers Club, Boulder, Colo, 

President, C. C. Casey, Longmont, Colo. 
Vice president, F. A. Fair, Boulder, Colo. 
Secretary, F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colo. 
Treasurer, Ernest Greenman, Boulder, Colo. 
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. Membership— Degree members, 142; nife, 40; total, 182. 

Annual dues, $1; life, $10. 

Organized 1910. Annual meeting, held in second week of August. 

Club room in the Community Hpuse, Colorado Chautauqua grounds. 

Outings— Week ends durUig July and August; 1919 outing, August 1 to 3 
at Longs Peak, Rocky Mountain National Park. Expense from Boulder, $17.50. 



Sagebrush and Pine Club, Yakima, Wash. 

President, J. H. Wright, Yakima, Wash. ' 

Vice president, Miss E. D. Scholes, Yakima, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer, Miss Carrie Grosenbaugh, 413 Miller Building, Yakima. 
Wash. 

Membership — ^Active, 28; associate, 16; total, 44. j 

Annual dues, $5; associate, $1. 

Organized 1915. Annual meeting, first Wednesday In January. 

Outings— Saturdays and Sundays; 1919 outing, July 1 to 15, at junction 
of the Rattlesnake and Nachez rivers, Wash. Expense, $15 for 2 weeks; $10 
for 1 week. 

Sierra Club, 402 Mills Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

President, W. E. Colby, 2901 Channlng Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

Vice president, V. L. Kellogg, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Secretary-treasurer, J. N. LeConte, 19 Hillside Court, Berkeley, Calif. 

80XJTHEBN CALIFORNIA SECTION, BOOM 506, 424 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANOELES^ 

CALIF. 

Chairman, P. S. Bernays, 318 West Third Street. 

Secretary, C. J. Fox, 1443 Bellevue Avenue. 

Outings — Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

Membership— Active, 1,768; life, 44; honorary, 15; total, 1,827. 

Entrance fee and dues, $5; annual dues $3; life, $50. 

Organized 1892. Annual meeting, first Saturday In May. 

Publication, Sierra Club Bulletin (annually), edited by W. F. Bade, $0.50. 

Club rooms and library, 402 Mills Building, San Francisco; LeConte Memo- 
rial Lodge, Yosemlte Valley; Parsons Memorial Lodge, Tuolumne Meadows, 
Yosemlte National Park; Mulr Lodge, Big Santa Anita Canyon, reached by 
electric from Los Angeles to Sierra Madre. 

Outings — Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Annual winter sports outing 
In January. 

1919 outing, July 11 to August 10. Tuolumne Meadows via Yosemlte Valley. 
Mount Bitter, Rainbow Falls, Devil Postplle, and Ten Lake Basin will be 
visited. Expense from San Francisco, $93; from Los Angeles, $104.50. 



Tramp and Trail Club, New York City, 

President, Frank Place, jr., 17 West Forty-third Street, New York. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. B. Malcomson, jr., 2435 Morris Avenue, New York. 

Membership — ^Active, 40; honorary, 5; total, 45. 

Annual dues, $1.50. 

Organized 1914. Annual meeting, middle of May. 

Outings, Sundays and holidays. 



Wild Flower Preservation Society of America, New York Botanical Garden, 

New York City. 

President, H. C. Cowles, University of Chicago. 
Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. N. L. Brltton, New York Botanical Garden. 
Managers, N. L. Brltton, R. A. Harper, Norman Taylor, M. A. Howe, W. T. 
Davis. 

141822—19 25 
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Chapters in Baltimore, Md. ; Chicago* III. ; Fayette, Iowa ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Riverside, 111. ; and Washington, D. C. 

Membership — Junior, active, sustaining, fellbws, patrons, and affiliated 
Bocietiea 

Annual dues — ^Active, $0.50 ; sustaining, $1 ; fellow, $25 ; patron, $50. 

Organized 1902. Annual meeting in April or May. 

Official organ, Torreya (monthly), edited by Norman Taylor. $1 a year. 

The society is educating its members and the public in the appreciation and 
protection of plants and flowers for their natural beauty, and as food and 
shelter for birds and animals. 

o 
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